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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  XVI.  AUGUST,   1908.  No.  91. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

The  Attitude  of  Germany— France  and  Morocco — Mulai  Aziz  and  Mulai 
Hafid — Reforms  in  Macedonia— The  Reval  Meeting. 

By    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

I. 
THE  ATTITUDE   OF  GERMANY 

IN  as  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  English  equivalent  for  the 
French  phrase  :  II  chercke  midi  a  quatorze  heures.  The  phrase 
is  applied  to  the  class  of  wiseacres  who  employ  their  mental 
faculties  in  ingenious  calculations  as  to  whether  an  event  is  likely 
or  unlikely  to  happen,  when,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  at 
large,  it  has  happened  long  ago. 

Whenever  I  read  in  the  Parisian  press  articles  containing 
ingenious  theories  about  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Germany, 
I  feel  inclined  to  retort  that  they  are  speculating  as  to  when 
midday  will  arrive,  when  every  clock  has  recorded  the  advent 
of  noon  two  hours  before.  I  often  marvel  at  the  waste  of 
intelligence  displayed  in  the  elaborate  speculations  of  French 
journalists,  who  day  after  day  alarm  their  readers  by  articles 
calculated  to  prove  that  Germany  is  meditating  a  war  with 
France,  or  failing  that,  the  destruction  of  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  Germanophobes  on  either 
side  the  Channel  would  condescend  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  patent  facts  instead  of  promulgating  elaborate 
conclusions  based  upon  erroneous  premises,  they  could  not  fail 
to  recognise  the  simple  truth  that  there  has  not  only  been  no 
interruption  of  European  peace  ever  since  the  present  Emperor 
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succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  that  the  dominant  principle  of 
German  policy  has  been  from  the  outset,  and  remains  to  the 
present  day,  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that,  if  the  above  contention  is  correct, 
Germany  is  bound  not  only  to  avoid  any  resort  to  arms,  but  to 
discourage  any  changes  in  the  existing  conditions  of  Europe 
which  might  render  the  preservation  of  European  peace  more 
uncertain  than  it  had  been  heretofore.  I  do  not  attribute  this 
pacific  policy  to  any  sentimental  horror  of  war  such  as  that  which 
is  entertained  by  the  "  peace  at  any  price  "  party  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Germany,  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  is  essentially 
a  military  State.  His  Majesty,  William  II.,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  is  by  birth  and  character  the  over- 
lord of  the  national  army.  If  ever  war  should  be  forced  upon  the 
Fatherland  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Emperor  and  his  people 
will  enter  upon  it,  not  with  a  light  heart  as  France  did  in  1870, 
but  with  a  stern  determination  to  accept  the  challenge,  confident 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  their  troops.  To  deprecate  war  in  the 
abstract  would  be  on  the  part  of  William  II.  a  slur  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  forefathers.  But  this  abstract  faith  in  war,  as  the 
ultima  ratio  of  all  international  disputes,  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  a  sense  that  war  in  the  concrete  is  a  weapon  not  to  be  used 
by  a  wise  and  conscientious  ruler  until  its  employment  is  required 
for  self-defence  or  national  independence. 

No  such  contingency  has  yet  arisen,  and  in  all  human  probability 
it  will  not  arise  so  long  as  the  policy  of  Germany  is  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Nobody  is 
more  convinced  than  William  II.  that  Germany  is  in  urgent  need 
of  a  prolonged  period  of  peace  in  order  to  develop  her  industrial 
resources,  to  create  a  maritime  power  sufficient  to  protect  her 
increasing  commerce  and  to  consolidate  the  confederation  of 
States  which  forms  the  united  Fatherland.  His  ambition,  there- 
fore, if  I  judge  rightly,  is  to  secure  for  his  Empire  a  period  of 
tranquillity  during  which  Germany  may  learn  her  own  strength, 
may  reform  her  own  shortcomings,  may  maintain  her  military 
strength  unimpaired,  and  may  work  out  her  own  salvation.  This 
ambition  may  not  prove  possible  of  realisation,  but  it  cannot  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  patriotic  sovereign  ruling  a  patriotic  people. 
Least  of  all  can  it  be  condemned  by  Englishmen  who  recognise 
that  Germany  is  only  following  the  system  under  which  England 
has  developed  into  the  British  Empire.  Facts,  however,  are 
more  potent  than  theories,  and  I  think  the  best  way  to  bring 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  British  public  is  to  show  how  in 
the  weighty  controversies  with  which  the  Continent  is,  and  has 
been,  agitated  up  to  to-day  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  has 
been  invariably  directed  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Europe. 
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II. 
FRANCE  AND  MOROCCO 

Throughout  the  Algeciras  Conference  the  original  contention 
of  the  French  Government  was  that  the  pacification  of  Morocco 
should  be  entrusted  exclusively  to  French  troops.  Whether  the 
contention  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable  is  not  the  question  at 
issue.  All  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  indisputable  fact  that 
an  International  Conference  finally  decided  that  the  work  of 
pacification  should  be  entrusted  to  a  joint  Franco- Spanish  police 
force,  under  the  supreme  command  of  a  Swiss  officer.  The  fact 
that  France  was  thus  authorised  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
restoration  of  order  throughout  the  Shereefian  Kingdom  was 
represented  by  the  then  Government  of  the  Republic,  and  still 
more  by  the  French  Press,  as  being  a  moral  victory  for  France 
and  in  consequence  a  moral  defeat  for  Germany.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  Germany  to  dispute  the  justice  of  these  representa- 
tions. Germany,  with  her  usual  practical  good  sense,  showed 
herself  indifferent  to  the  allegation  that  she  had  sustained  a 
moral  defeat,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  formal  declaration  from  an  International  Conference 
to  the  effect  that  Morocco  was  to  remain  an  independent  State, 
and  by  so  doing  had  averted  the  possibility  of  Morocco  being 
placed  under  a  French  protectorate. 

For  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Franco- Spanish  police  force  was  unaccountably 
delayed.  Spain  had  no  desire  to  intervene  in  any  way  in  the 
pacification  of  Morocco.  Switzerland  was  of  much  the  same 
mind  about  the  nomination  of  a  Swiss  commander,  and  France, 
when  she  had  once  realised  the  limitations  placed  upon  her 
action  in  Morocco  by  the  Algeciras  Conference,  welcomed  any 
excuse  for  delaying  the  formation  of  the  Franco-Spanish  police 
force.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  explanation  of 
her  persistent  delay  in  availing  herself  of  her  moral  victory  was 
due  to  the  hope  that  something  might  turn  up  which  would 
relieve  her  from  the  obligations  she  had  contracted  to  discharge. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Algeciras 
Conference  something  did  turn  up  in  the  shape  of  the  sudden 
Moorish  raid  on  Casablanca.  The  Franco- Spanish  police  force 
only  existed,  if  at  all,  upon  paper.  In  Morocco  even  more  than 
in  other  Oriental  countries  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  estimate 
the  origin,  the  causes,  the  gravity,  and  still  more  the  conse- 
quences of  raids  such  as  that  which  occurred  at  Casablanca. 
The  raid  originated  partly  from  the  permanent  animosity  between 
the  followers  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  partly  from  the 
passion  for  raids  in  search  of  loot  on  the  part  of  the  Moors. 
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According  to  common  report  about  a  score  of  Europeans  were 
murdered  at  Casablanca  by  the  Moorish  raiders  probably  under 
circumstances  of  great  brutality.  Amongst  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  there  happened  to  be  a  few  Frenchmen,  or  at  any 
rate  subjects  of  France.  Nobody  acquainted  with  the  East  will 
dispute  the  assertion  that  outrages  of  this  kind  must  be  put 
down  at  once  with  unflinching  severity.  I  for  one,  therefore, 
cannot  blame  the  Government  of  the  Republic  if,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  concerning  the  outrages  committed  at  Casablanca, 
French  ships  of  war  were  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  drive  away 
the  Moors  who  were  still  encamped  outside  the  town.  Nor 
can  I  blame  them  if  they  shot  down  as  many  Moors  as  their 
guns  could  reach,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  latter 
had  taken  part  in  the  outrages. 

Where  the  French  are  open  to  criticism  is  that  they  proceeded 
to  bombard  the  town  in  order  apparently  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Moors  without  considering  the  cruel  injury  they  must  necessarily 
inflict  upon  the  European  community.  If  I  should  be  told  that 
we  did  much  the  same  thing  at  Alexandria  I  should  say  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  bombardments  were  very  different,  and 
that  I  am  by  no  means  clear  as  to  whether  our  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  was  fully  justified.  Much,  however,  must  be  pardoned 
to  officers  and  troops  placed  in  a  most  difficult  position. 

The  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  squadron  at  Casablanca  is,  that  instead  of 
retiring,  when  they  had  accomplished  their  mission,  they  seized 
on  every  excuse  for  protracting  their  sojourn  in  Morocco.  In  so 
doing  they  acted  apparently  with  the  full  approval,  if  not  upon 
the  instructions,  of  the  French  Government.  After  having  bom- 
barded Casablanca  they  decided  it  was  necessary  to  march 
against  the  Moorish  tribes  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  to 
mow  them  down  with  arms  of  precision,  to  burn  their  villages, 
to  capture  their  herds,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  hills.  When 
this  was  done  they  discovered  that  so  long  as  the  Moors  were 
encamped  on  the  hillside,  the  security  of  Casablanca  could  not  be 
safe-guarded  even  by  a  French  garrison  until  they  had  advanced 
into  the  hill  country  and  had  compelled  the  Moors  to  retire 
further  south.  This  process  of  harrying  the  Moors  from  place  to 
place  has  been  continued  step  by  step,  till  practically  the  major 
part  of  North-Western  Morocco,  right  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Algeria,  has  been  brought  under  French  influence. 

Throughout  all  this  period  no  objection  has  been  raised  by 
the  German  Government,  which  has  freely  acknowledged  that 
while  French  troops  are  engaged  in  a  campaign  ostensibly  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  Europe,  the  French  commanders  must 
use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  military  measures  they  may 
employ.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
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ledge,  from  Berlin  to  hamper  directly  or  indirectly  the  action 
of  the  French  troops  in  Morocco.  In  this  instance,  therefore, 
the  object  of  German  policy  has  been  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo. 

Ill 
MULAI  AZIZ  AND  MULAI  HAPID 

The  revolution  at  Fez  has  undoubtedly  complicated  the 
Moroccan  question,  and  has  raised  the  hopes  of  France  as  to 
the  possibility  of  converting  their  temporary  occupation  into  a 
permanent  protectorate.  As  to  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  two  rival  candidates  for  the  throne  of  Mauretania,  I,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  know  nothing  or  little.  All  we  do 
know  is  that  Mulai  Aziz  bore  the  reputation  amongst  his  own 
people  of  being  the  most  profligate,  the  most  extravagant,  the 
most  unscrupulous,  the  most  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  the  most  greedy  of  money,  no  matter  how  procured,  and 
the  most  effeminate — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal — of  all  the 
princes  who  have  reigned  at  Fez.  Possibly,  Mulai  Hafid  may  not 
be  much  better,  but  he  is  comparatively  unknown  and  cannot 
conceivably  be  worse  than  his  younger  brother. 

About  the  time  of  the  Casablanca  incident,  Mulai  Aziz  dis- 
covered that  his  supposed  acquiescence  in  the  French  invasion 
of  Morocco  had  filled  the  cup  of  his  manifold  offences,  and  that 
his  life  was  not  safe  within  his  own  capital.  He  sought  safety 
in  a  secret  flight  by  night,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  start 
over  the  malcontents  who  were  conspiring  against  his  life.  As 
soon  as  Mulai  Aziz's  flight  became  known,  the  Notables  of  the 
capital  assembled  according  to  Oriental  custom  and  usages,  and 
after  a  solemn  debate,  decided  that  Mulai  Aziz  was  incompetent 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Sultanate  owing  to  his  imbecility,  pro- 
fligacy, and  extravagance ;  and  ought  to  be  deposed  by  acclama- 
tion. The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  then  and 
there  Mulai  Hafid  was  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Morocco.  According 
to  the  reports  which  have  reached  Europe,  the  substitution  of 
Hafid  for  Aziz  has  been  received  with  approbation,  if  not  with 
enthusiasm,  by  all  the  important  cities  of  Morocco  and  by  the 
vast  mass  of  the  rural  population.  If  it  were  not  for  the  presence 
of  the  French  troops  on  Moroccan  soil,  Mulai  Hafid  would  before 
now  have  been  on  the  throne  and  Mulai  Aziz  would  have  been  in 
the  grave. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  common  even  in  the  lowest 
types  of  humanity  ;  and  I  presume  it  was  this  instinct  which 
suggested  to  the  half-witted  Aziz  that  his  one  chance  of  life  laid 
in  reaching  the  western  provinces  of  his  kingdom  where  the 
French  were  encamped  in  force,  and  in  placing  himself  under 
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French  protection.  What  arrangements,  if  any,  the  deposed 
Sultan  made  with  the  French  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  they  recognised  him  at  once  as  the 
legitimate  Sultan  and  assured  him  of  their  support.  The  plan  of 
campaign,  whether  it  originated  in  Morocco  or  in  Paris,  was 
welcomed  in  France.  According  to  the  French  interpretation  of 
the  Algeciras  Conference,  the  Treaty  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Morocco.  It  followed  therefore,  that  as  Mulai  Aziz  was 
Sultan  of  Morocco  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty  was  concluded, 
the  Congress  was  bound  to  maintain  Mulai  Aziz  on  the  throne. 
The  argument  was  ingenious  though  faulty.  But  it  served  the 
purpose  of  enabling  France  to  prolong  her  stay  in  Morocco  in- 
definitely on  the  plea  that  by  so  staying  there  she  was  only 
carrying  out  the  policy  laid  down  at  Algeciras. 

The  French  have  already  given  practical  proof  of  their 
partisanship  for  Mulai  Aziz.  French  troops  have  attacked  and 
repulsed  a  regiment  of  Mulai  Hafid's  on  their  road  to  Rabat. 
The  Paris  Press  have  taken  their  cue  from  the  French  Ministry 
and  are  regularly  transmitting  telegrams  from  Morocco  stating 
that  the  so-called  Pretender  is  losing  ground  and  that  the  lawful 
Sultan  is  gaining  ground,  while  every  attempt  is  made  by  the 
organs  of  the  French  Ministry  to  rehabilitate  the  so-called  legiti- 
mate Sultan  by  assertions  that  he  is  an  advanced  Liberal,  a 
partisan  of  universal  toleration  for  all  creeds,  and  above  all  an 
ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  France. 

No  great  sagacity  is  required  to  interpret  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  entente  cordiale  between  the  French  authorities  and  Mulai 
Aziz.  So  long  as  he  remains  under  the  protection  of  France  there 
can  be  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  disputed  succession.  As 
long  as  this  question  remains  open  the  partisans  of  Aziz  may 
reasonably  entertain  the  hope  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
afford  the  French  authorities  in  Morocco  some  decent  excuse  for 
military  intervention  by  marching  upon  Fez  and  replacing  the 
exiled  Sultan  upon  his  throne.  If  this  attempt  should  prove 
successful  its  success  would  necessarily  involve  the  maintenance 
of  a  French  garrison  at  the  Moorish  capital  till  such  time  as  the 
deposed  Prince  had  won  back  the  confidence  of  his  devoted  sub- 
jects ;  and,  as  this  time  seems  likely  to  be  far  distant,  the  French 
occupation  of  Fez  would  probably  be  of  indefinite  duration.  To  put 
the  matter  plainly,  whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, the  French  military  authorities  have  not  given  up  the  hope 
that  if  they  can  only  prolong  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Morocco 
they  have  still  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  virtual  protectorate  under 
the  name  of  Mulai  Aziz.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Moorish  question  is  not  realised  in  Germany.  But 
so  far  there  is  no  indication  that  any  criticism  has  been  made 
from  Berlin  as  to  the  policy  adopted  by  France  in  Morocco. 
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All  that  has  been  done  is  to  recall  the  fact  that  any  action 
taken  in  Morocco  by  any  foreign  Power  must  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras.  Any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
military  operations  of  France  in  Morocco  might,  and  probably 
would,  create  extreme  irritation.  Therefore  any  such  interference 
has  been  eschewed  by  the  German  Emperor,  whose  desire  is  not 
only  to  avoid  war,  but  to  avoid  any  action  conducive  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  peace,  and  thereby  imperil  the  main  object  of  the 
Imperial  policy,  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe. 

IV. 
RBPORMS  IN  MACEDONIA 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Macedonia  is  a  scandal  to  European  civilisation.  About  the 
facts  of  the  case  there  is  no  dispute  whatever.  For  the  past 
three  years  that  unfortunate  province,  which  is  the  last  important 
possession  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  has  been  devastated  by  hordes 
of  Greek,  Serbs  and  Bulgarian  brigands,  who  carry  out  a  sort  of 
triangular  internecine  warfare.  The  Bulgarians  and  Serbs  make 
constant  raids  upon  each  other's  villages  in  Macedonia,  burn 
down  each  other's  houses,  murder  their  respective  inmates  under 
circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty,  carry  off  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  which  are  worth  carrying,  and  then  retreat  into  their 
own  territories,  where  they  are  received,  not  as  assassins,  but  as 
patriots. 

The  Greeks,  perhaps,  excel  either  Serbs  or  Bulgarians  in 
their  bloodthirstiness  and  in  their  insensate  brutality,  but  they 
have  the  one  redeeming  feature  that  they  commit  inhuman  out- 
rages on  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  alike.  As  the  Greek  raiders  are 
mainly  led  by  officers  who  hold,  or  have  held,  commissions  in  the 
Hellenic  army,  they  possess  a  superior  military  organisation  to 
that  of  either  their  Servian  or  their  Bulgarian  fellow  brigands, 
which  enables  them  to  perpetrate  raids  upon  the  peasantry  in 
Macedonia  more  widely  and  with  greater  atrocity.  Whenever  the 
raiders,  whether  they  be  Greeks,  Servians  or  Bulgarians,  return 
to  their  native  territory,  they  are  not  only  in  complete  safety,  but 
they  can  rely  upon  the  protection  of  their  own  Governments. 
Supposing  any  demand  for  their  punishment  or  extradition  should 
be  made  by  Turkey  or  by  any  European  Power,  the  answer  is 
invariably  in  the  negative.  Athens,  Sofia  and  Belgrade  are  for 
once  found  in  harmony  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  adequate 
evidence  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused  raiders,  and  that  even 
if  there  was,  the  traditional  hostility  to  Moslem  rule  in  Europe 
is  so  intense  that  they  cannot  openly  condemn  any  effort,  how- 
ever misguided,  to  rescue  Macedonia  from  Turkish  domination. 

Everybody  acquainted  with  the  Balkans  is  well  aware  that  the 
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internecine  conflict  between  Bulgars,  Serbs  and  Greeks,  who  all 
belong  to  tbe  Greek  Church,  is  encouraged  and  instigated  by  their 
respective  governments  under  the  impression  that  the  downfall 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  at  hand,  and  that  each  one  of  them 
considers  itself  by  right  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  Sick  Man's 
inheritance.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  in- 
human raids  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  land-grabbing  specu- 
lation by  the  wholesale  eviction  from  their  fields  and  homes  of 
the  Turkish  population,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  most  orderly, 
laborious  and  law-abiding  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  in  Macedonia. 

As  to  the  facts  above  set  forth  there  can  be  no  serious 
question.  There  are,  however,  two  conflicting  views  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  state  of  things  in  Macedonia  can  best 
be  remedied.  According  to  the  view  expressed  with  great  energy 
and  ability  by  the  Macedonian  Committee  in  London,  the  chief 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  unrest — to  use  a  mild  word — in 
Macedonia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  irritation  created  by  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  enact  various  reforms  in  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  population  of  the  province.  I  doubt  greatty 
whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  reforms.  Whether  I  am  right 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  am  confident  the  Porte  will 
never  grant  the  reforms  demanded  of  its  own  free  will.  So  far 
the  Macedonian  Committee  are  at  one  with  myself.  They  are, 
however,  or  profess  to  be,  firmly  convinced,  that  if  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  made  a  joint  demand  that  the  reforms  in 
question  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  pacification  of  Mace- 
donia, and  intimated  clearly  to  the  Sultan  that  refusal  would 
be  met  by  European  armed  intervention,  the  Sultan  would  give 
way  and  the  Porte  would  authorise  all  the  reforms  demanded 
by  the  Concert  of  Europe.  I  have  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the 
Sultan  agreeing  to  demands  which  his  Majesty  regards  as  tanta- 
mount to  the  surrender  of  Macedonia.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  no  such  ultimatum  as  that  recommended  by  the 
Macedonian  Committee  and  adopted  most  unfortunately  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  will  for  the  present  be  submitted  to  the  Porte,  by 
any  Power  or  group  of  Powers  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  or  that  this  demand,  if  presented, 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan, 

There  is  not  a  single  great  European  Power,  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  England,  which  is  not  well  aware  that  any  summary 
demand  addressed  to  the  Sultan  calling  upon  him  to  pursue  a 
policy  which  he  regards  as  fatal  to  his  Empire  in  Europe,  will  be 
Tejected,  and  that  its  rejection  would  involve  the  reopening  of  the 
Eastern  Question  and  thus  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  a  European 
war.  By  this  time  our  Foreign  Office  must  have  learnt  that 
there  is  not  a  Chancellerie  on  the  Continent  which  for  the 
present  is  not  adverse  to  the  proposal  to  force  the  concession  of 
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reforms  upon  Turkey  by  diplomatic  action.  The  view  which 
finds  favour  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Powers  is  that  the 
restoration  of  order  in  Macedonia  must  precede  any  attempt  to 
introduce  internal  reforms  in  a  province  where  neither  law  nor 
order  can  yet  be  said  to  exist. 

Nor  can  I  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  "Young 
Turkey  "  movement.  The  disputes  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
Mahometan  subjects  always  remind  me  of  matrimonial  quarrels. 
Husband  and  wife  may  abuse  each  other  to  their  hearts'  content 
when  they  are  alone  with  each  other,  but  the  moment  a  stranger 
interferes  on  either  side,  both  husband  and  wife  turn  against  the 
outside  intervener.  The  Turkish  soldiery  may  be  discontented 
and  disaffected,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  that  they  are  being  made 
tools  of  by  Christians  to  undermine  Islam,  they  will  rally  at  once 
to  the  side  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

The  more  the  subject  is  studied  the  more  it  becomes  mani- 
fest that  order  can  only  be  restored  by  employing  a  military 
force  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  raiders,  whether  Greek, 
Servian  or  Bulgarian,  who  have  so  long  devastated  Macedonia. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  Power  which 
could  undertake  the  task  of  removing  the  incubus  under  which 
Macedonia  has  suffered  so  long  and  so  cruelly,  is  Turkey  acting 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  one  practical  solution  of  the  Macedonian  imbroglio, 
as  Kussia,  Germany  and  Austria,  though  upon  different  grounds, 
are  united  in  declaring  against  any  military  intervention  being 
exercised  in  Macedonia  by  one  or  more  European  Power.  The 
Turkish  soldiery  are  excellent  policemen,  and  if  they  are  under 
the  command  of  Turkish  officers  they  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  raiders  whether  they  hail  from  Greece,  Servia  or  Bulgaria. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  so  long 
devastated  Macedonia  cannot  be  remedied  without  prompt  and 
stern  punishment  being  inflicted  upon  all  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
whether  they  call  themselves  patriots  or  defenders  of  the  Cross 
against  the  Crescent.  The  Turks,  in  common  with  their  fellow 
Mahometans  in  Macedonia,  are  humane  enough  so  long  as  Islam 
is  not  attacked  ;  and  the  presence  of  European  officers  in  their 
midst  would  prevent  any  reprisals  erring  on  the  side  of  undue 
severity.  There  are,  I  admit,  obvious  objections  to  Turkish 
military  intervention  in  Macedonia  ;  but  there  are  far  graver 
objections  to  any  other  form  of  military  intervention,  and  yet 
without  such  intervention  the  restoration  of  order  in  this  dis- 
tracted country  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

I  cannot  expect  my  views  to  be  popular  with  the  Macedonian 
Committee,  but  I  think  they  must  agree  with  me  that  if,  as 
I  believe,  the  German  Emperor  has  refused  to  sanction  any 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Sultan  by  the  joint 
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action   of    the   European   Powers,  he  has    done   much  towards 
maintaining  the  status  quo  in  Europe. 

V 
THE  REVAL  MEETING 

It  is  obvious  that  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and 
Kussia  was  not  calculated  to  be  popular  in  Germany.  The 
objections  which  were  raised  against  it  in  England  were  of  much 
the  same  character  as  those  formulated  by  its  opponents  in 
Germany.  Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  it  was  prudent 
for  England  to  conclude  a  compact  with  a  Power  in  the  throes  of 
a  revolution,  whose  ultimate  outcome  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

It  was  questioned  whether  a  law-abiding  and  constitutional 
State  such  as  Great  Britain  could  wisely  enter  into  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Eussian  Empire,  whose  ultimate  destiny  seems 
still  to  lie  between  an  absolute  autocracy  and  a  Socialist  commune. 
It  was  held,  too,  that  the  only  advantage  accruing  to  Great 
Britain  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Russia,  was  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  latter  Power,  that  henceforth  Eussia 
would  relinquish  all  idea  of  attacking  British  India  or  intriguing 
against  British  interests  in  Afghanistan.  It  was  argued  with 
considerable  reason  that  the  past  record  of  Eussia  did  not  justify 
blind  confidence  in  her  plighted  word,  and  that  even  with  perfect 
good  faith  on  her  part,  the  course  of  events  in  the  near  future 
might  easily  render  the  fulfilment  of  her  promises  a  practical 
impossibility.  In  Germany  it  was  held  that  these  considera- 
tions were  so  obvious  they  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
British  Government.  If  this  is  so  it  followed  logically,  according 
to  German  opinion,  that  when  she  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Eussia,  England  must  have  had  other  objects  at  heart  than  an 
illusory  guarantee  of  a  free  hand  in  British  India. 

In  England  the  force  of  these  considerations  is  materially 
diminished  through  the  confidence  most  justly  entertained  by  the 
British  public  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  Sovereign  who 
has  taken  a  leading,  if  not  the  leading,  part  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Eussian  entente  cordiale.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  same  confidence  should  be  entertained  in  the 
Fatherland.  The  sudden  rapprochement  between  England  and 
Eussia  has  inevitably  created  in  Germany  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, and  this  feeling  has  been  intensified  by  the  language  of 
the  French  press,  which  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Anglo-Eussian  entente  cordiale 
and  to  intimate  that  it  is  only  the  first  step  towards  a  triple 
alliance  between  Eussia,  France,  and  England.  The  improba- 
bility of  such  an  alliance  being  formed  is  too  manifest  to  call  for 
any  formal  refutation  in  England.  In  Germany,  however,  the 
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case  is  different,  and  if  William  II.  had  taken  any  step  to  ascertain 
the  exact  terms  of  the  Anglo-Kussian  Agreement  his  demand 
would  have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  German  nation. 

In  as  far  as  I  am  aware  no  such  demand  has  been  made,  and 
the  Emperor  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  express  his  opinion  that 
both  Eussia  and  England  are  fully  entitled  to  come  to  any  mutual 
understanding  so  long  as  this  understanding  does  not  directly 
imperil  the  vital  interests  of  the  German  Empire.  In  adopting 
an  attitude  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
European  Powers  the  German  Emperor  has  rendered  yeoman's 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  his  steadfast  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  when,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Kussian  Treaty,  the  King  of  England 
travelled  to  Eeval  to  meet  the  Czar  of  Kussia — and  this  visit,  it 
was  learnt,  was  to  be  followed  by  a  State  visit  to  the  Czar  from 
the  President  of  the  French  Eepublic — it  was  not  unreasonable 
for  the  German  public  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
aim  and  object  of  the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention  was  to  cramp 
the  further  development  of  Germany  by  a  new  triple  alliance  of 
France,  Eussia  and  England. 

I  might  multiply  considerably  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  his  Majesty  has  not  availed  himself  of  similar  opportunities 
afforded  him  for  "  troubling  the  waters  "  in  Europe,  if,  as  the 
Francophil  party  allege,  his  one  desire  is  to  exercise  a  paramount 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours.  Personally,  I  prefer 
to  judge  people  by  their  acts,  not  by  their  motives  as  interpreted 
by  foreign  critics.  The  plain  hard  facts — that  the  German 
Emperor  has  upheld  the  peace  of  Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  has  persistently  laboured  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  Europe — outweigh,  to  my  mind,  all  a  priori  arguments 
that  he  is  labouring  secretly  to  undermine  the  power  of  his 
neighbours  and  more  especially  of  England.  I  prefer  to  think 
that  his  constant  desire  to  acquire  and  keep  the  friendship  of 
England  is  deserving  of  a  more  hearty  return  than  it  has  received 
hitherto  from  public  opinion  in  our  own  country. 

The  more  the  facts  are  known  the  more  I  trust  Englishmen 
will  realise  that,  however  much  we  may  value  the  entente  cordiale 
with  France,  an  entente  cordiale  with  Germany  would  have  placed 
us  in  a  far  stronger  position  than  that  we  now  occupy.  I  can  only 
hope  that  our  English  common  sense  may  before  long  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  more  in  common  with  the  German 
monarchy  than  we  have  with  the  French  Eepublic.  In  any  case 
it  is  our  interest  as  well  as  that  of  Germany  to  uphold  the  status 
quo  in  Europe,  and  in  that  cause  at  any  rate  England,  if  she  is 
wise,  will  co-operate  with  the  German  Emperor  and  the  German 
people. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  SHARE  IN  SOLAR  RESEARCH 

BY  W.  GEOFFREY   DUFFIELD,  D.Sc. 

THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  establishing  in  Australia  an  Observatory  for  the  study  of  the 
sun.  A  co-operative  scheme  has  been  initiated  between  the  great 
Solar  Physics  Observatories  of  Europe,  America  and  India,  and 
Australia's  participation  in  this  international  work  is  essential  to 
its  complete  success. 

The  study  of  the  sun  is  important  from  two  points  of  view — 
one  is  purely  scientific  and  regards  the  sun  as  typical  of  one  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  celestial  bodies  ;  the  other  takes  account  of 
his  unrivalled  influence  upon  the  physical  and  meteorological  con- 
ditions of  the  earth. 

Just  as  all  living  forms  are  believed  to  have  evolved  from  a 
primordial  substance,  and  to  have  reached  their  present  states  by 
continuous  and  gradual  development,  so  is  a  process  of  evolution 
believed  to  exist  in  the  records  of  stellar  history ;  but  the  dis- 
tances of  the  stars  from  the  earth,  and  the  enormous  intervals  of 
time  that  must  elapse  before  changes  can  take  place  sufficiently 
great  to  be  perceived  by  even  the  most  refined  instruments,  place 
the  discovery  of  the  process  of  evolution  happening  on  a  star 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  individual,  or  even  of  any  one 
generation.  But  the  heavens  contain  countless  stars  in  all  stages 
of  development,  and  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  astronomer  to  so 
classify  them  according  to  their  several  ages,  that  he  may  have 
before  him  a  continuous  and  orderly  review  of  their  progress  from 
faint  nebulae  to  hot  suns,  and  from  these  again,  through  succes- 
sive periods  of  cooling,  to  dark,  inert  worlds,  for  some  such  cycle 
as  this  is  the  fate  of  all  celestial  bodies. 

The  spectroscope  affords  the  chief  means  for  stellar  classifica- 
tion, and  allows  the  stars  to  be  grouped  together  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  light  they  emit,  enabling  astronomers  to  estimate, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  their  chemical,  constitution  and  to  obtain 
measures  of  their  temperatures  and  some  others  of  their  physical 
properties.  It  is  to  this  instrument  that  we  owe  the  certain 
knowledge  that  the  composition  of  the  sun  is  identical  with  that 
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of  many  of  the  stars,  and  that  he  is  indeed  typical  of  one  of  the 
stellar  groups.  We  have  thus  at  comparatively  close  quarters 
one  member  of  the  vast  array  of  celestial  bodies,  whose  remote- 
ness formerly  threatened  to  hide  for  all  time  their  fundamental 
secrets;  it  is  by  turning  our  instruments  towards  the  sun,  by 
systematic  observations  of  the  changes  that  occur  upon  his  sur- 
face, that  we  are  afforded  an  unique  opportunity  of  studying  a  star 
typical  of  one  stage  in  the  process  of  cosmical  evolution. 

How  the  earth  and  the  sun  are  related  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, but  whether  the  former  was  projected  from  the  latter  by 
reason  of  some  enormous  velocity  of  rotation,  or  whether  they 
were  both  condensed  from  the  same  tenuous  nebula,  which  once, 
it  has  been  suggested,  stretched  to  the  distant  confines  of  the 
solar  ^system,  it  is  undoubted  that  they  are  of  common  origin. 
But  the  earth  has  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  sun  and  their 
conditions  are  now  very  different;  nevertheless  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  sun  must  closely  resemble  the  past  history  of  the 
earth's  progress  from  a  turbulent,  incandescent  mass  to  a  solid 
and  almost  quiescent  body,  and  it  is  by  watching  his  advance 
through  successive  epochs  that  we  hope  to  arrive  at  more  definite 
conclusions  regarding  the  early  history  and  nature  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit. 

At  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Washington  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  recently  installed  the  exceedingly  delicate 
apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  Abbot  for  the  careful  study  and 
detailed  analysis  of  solar  radiation,  and  there  are  several  im- 
portant reasons  why  this  study  should  also  be  undertaken  in  a 
country  situated  south  of  the  Equator.  The  precise  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays  upon  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  heat  stored  in  the 
earth  or  reflected  from  her  surface,  are  problems  which  increase 
in  importance  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  earth's  coal 
supply  :  in  a  measurable  number  of  generations,  solar  radiation 
promises  to  be  the  only  source  of  energy  available  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes. 

Although  solar  research  has  not  been  systematically  continued 
for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  decide  whether  the  relationships 
which  have  been  described  between  solar  and  terrestrial  phenomena 
are  scientifically  valid,  it  is  nevertheless  significant  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  established  a  solar  physics  observatory  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  eventually  prove  of  value  in  famine  prediction. 
The  basis  for  this  expectation  is  the  coincidence  of  the  sun-spot 
period  of  eleven  years  with  certain  meteorological  phenomena. 
The  continuous  record  of  the  numbers  of  sun-spots  and  their 
areas  that  has  been  preserved  leads  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
every  eleventh  year  there  is  a  well-marked  maximum  in  the 
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number  of  spots.  When  this  occurs,  a  large  area  of  the  sun's 
surface  is  covered  with  these  mysterious  appearances  and  the  solar 
activity  is  abnormally  high,  but  in  succeeding  years  the  number 
diminishes  until  a  minimum  is  reached,  at  which  time  only  about 
one-fiftieth  of  the  maximum  number  are  observed  in  the  sun 
during  the  year.  After  the  minimum  there  is  a  gradual  increase 
towards  a  maximum  which  happens  with  remarkable  regularity 
eleven  years  after  the  previous  one. 

In  attempts  to  connect  sun-spots  with  terrestrial  phenomena, 
some  workers  have  been  quick  to  discover  eleven-year  periods  in 
variations  in  barometric  pressure,  rainfall,  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  and  even  in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  suggestive  as  their 
material  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  opinion  that  these  con- 
clusions have  generally  been  too  hastily  reached,  and  that  a  study 
of  these  phenomena  over  longer  periods  at  observatories  specially 
designed  to  carry  out  such  investigations  is  essential.  Australia's 
interest  in  problems  connected  with  her  rainfall,  and  also  her 
unique  climatic  conditions,  well  fit  her  to  join  India  in  establishing 
an  observatory  devoted  to  solar  physics.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  whatever  relation  may  eventually  be  found  to  exist  between 
sun-spots  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
two  are  not  causally  related,  but  that  both  phenomena  are  due  to 
some  exterior  influence  yet  to  be  discovered. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  a  Solar 
Physics  Observatory,  some  reference  is  necessary  to  the  accepted 
theories  of  solar  constitution  and  to  the  recent  development  of 
the  subject.  As  is  well  known  the  sun  is  at  a  temperature 
probably  for  ever  unattainable  in  a  laboratory,  being  approximately 
three  times  as  hot  as  the  crater  of  an  electric  arc  (about  18000°  F.), 
and  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  disc  which  he  presents  to  us 
is  a  molten  mass  of  metals,  above  which  float  their  incandescent 
vapours. 

For  testing  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sun  the  spectro- 
scope has  been  called  into  requisition,  an  instrument  which  has 
succeeded  in  analysing  the  complex  light  from  distant  stars  into 
elementary  coloured  rays  which  can  be  separately  assigned  to 
different  metals,  and  which  has  thus  brought  to  science  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  other  worlds  than  ours.  Thus, 
when  in  the  sun  we  find  a  yellow  ray,  corresponding  in  every 
respect  with  that  particular  yellow  ray  emitted  by  the  vapour  of 
sodium,  we  conclude  that  this  element  is  present  in  the  sun.  If 
we  make  luminous  the  vapour  of  iron  by  means  of  a  powerful 
-  electric  current,  we  find  that  it  produces  certain  rays  of  light  of 
definite  colour  and  identical  with  other  rays  emitted  by  the  sun. 
We  thus  learn  from  this  analysis  of  his  light  that  the  sun  con- 
tains the  elements  sodium  and  iron  which  are  found  upon  the 
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earth,  and  similarly  for  other  elements.  One  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  spectroscope  was  the  discovery  of  an  element 
in  the  sun  before  chemists  found  it  upon  the  earth  ;  near  to 
that  particular  ray  due  to  sodium  occurs  in  the  sun  another 
yellow  ray,  which  was  at  one  time  also  supposed  to  belong  to 
sodium.  But  more  careful  examination  showed  that  it  was  not 
produced  by  any  known  element,  and  for  a  long  time  its  origin  was 
doubtful,  until  from  the  mineral  cleveite  a  gas  was  produced 
whose  light,  when  analysed  by  a  spectroscope,  gave  the  particular 
yellow  ray  which  had  been  observed  in  the  sun  ;  this  element  has 
appropriately  been  termed  Helium. 

Gigantic  eruptions  frequently  occur  on  the  solar  surface,  and 
masses  of  luminous  metallic  vapour  are  projected  high  above  their 
normal  level.  These  are  called  "prominences,"  and  so  oelicate 
have  modern  scientific  instruments  become  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  examine  their  chemical  composition  apart  from  that  of  the  sun  ; 
they  consist  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  calcium  vapour,  and  the  newly 
discovered  element  helium.  Observations  of  such  phenomena  as 
these  are  best  made  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  when  the 
moon  passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  and,  by  cutting  off 
the  light  from  the  sun's  disc,  allows  the  surrounding  vapours  to 
be  easily  studied.  The  prominences  then  appear  as  luminous 
streams  stretching  far  into  space,  sometimes  curved  as  if  subjected 
to  violent  storms,  much  as  a  flame  is  bent  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
sometimes  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  forces  which  they  encounter. 
At  other  times  they  are  nearly  straight  tenuous  streams,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  extend  being  often  as  great  as  one-sixth  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sun.  So  violent  is  the  motion  in  the  eruptive 
prominences,  that  radical  changes  in  their  shapes  may  often  be 
distinguished  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  period 
a  disturbance  may  be  propagated  as  far  as  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  miles. 

Only  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse  can  the  other  solar  appendage 
—the  corona— be  observed.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pale 
luminous  glow  which  at  such  times  is  seen  surrounding  the  sun, 
extending  from  two  to  three  times  the  solar  diameter.  Its  struc- 
ture and  composition  have  not  yet  been  determined — it  is  perhaps 
a  relic  of  the  original  nebula  from  which  the  sun  condensed,  or  it 
may  consist  of  particles  condensed  from  the  vapours  which  have 
been  projected  almost  to  the  limits  of  the  sun's  effective  sphere  of 
attraction.  The  most  recent  theory  regards  it  as  a  cloud  of  mixed 
metallic  vapours  fluorescing  under  the  terrific  radiation  from  the 
sun. 

At  ordinary  times  the  sunlight  scattered  and  reflected  from 
the  particles  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  masks  the  faint  light  of 
the  corona,  and  since  no  means  have  yet  been  found  for  over- 
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coming  this  difficulty,  it  can  only  be  observed  on  the  rare  occasions 
of  a  total  eclipse.  The  prominences,  on  the  contrary,  are  suffi- 
ciently luminous  to  be  capable  of  continuous  observation  if  special 
precautions  are  taken. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  which  modern  science  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  observer  of  solar  phenomena  is  the  spectro- 
heliograph.  This  instrument  photographs  the  solar  surface  in 
light  emitted  by  one  particular  element  at  a  time,  and  this  enables 
the  sun's  disc  to  be  mapped  out  in  areas  corresponding  to  the 
distribution  of  the  different  elements  upon  it.  For  example,  if  it 
be  required  to  find  the  distribution  of  the  vapour  of  iron  upon  the 
sun's  surface,  it  is  possible  to  take  photographs  in  that  particular 
kind  of  light  emitted  by  incandescent  iron  vapour  and  to  eliminate 
the  light  from  all  the  other  elements.  The  resultant  negative 
then  shows  dark  patches  only  where  the  light  has  reached  it  from 
the  areas  occupied  by  iron.  In  a  similar  way  by  utilising  the 
light  from  incandescent  hydrogen,  photographs  can  also  be 
obtained  showing  the  portions  of  the  sun's  disc  occupied  by  that 
element. 

With  the  spectroheliograph  several  photographs  of  the  pro- 
minences and  of  the  solar  surface  are  taken  daily  at  widely 
separated  observatories,  and  a  central  bureau  has  recently  been 
established  for  the  study  and  comparison  of  these  plates  taken  in 
sequence,  whereby  the  growth  and  change  of  the  solar  phenomena 
may  be  discovered  and  described. 

The  organisation  responsible  for  this  and  all  other  work  con- 
nected with  the  sun  is  the  International  Union  for  Co-operation 
in  Solar  Eesearch.  This  body  first  met  in  1904  at  St.  Louis,  its 
formation  being  due  to  Dr.  G.  E.  Hale,  then  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  but  now  Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar 
Physics  Observatory.  In  the  following  year,  a  second  meeting  at 
Oxford,  organised  by  Professor  Schuster,  established  the  Union 
upon  a  firm  basis,  and  defined  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  work, 
appointing  committees  to  undertake  such  special  work  as  the 
choice  of  necessary  standards,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  systems 
of  research  to  be  carried  out  by  different  observing  stations.  In 
this  way  it  hopes  to  prevent  unnecessary  repetition  of  work,  and 
to  ensure  that  the  results  of  all  observers  be  readily  comparable 
one  with  another.  At  the  third  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
Meudon,  near  Paris,  in  May  1907,  there  were  present  representa- 
tives from  the  observatories  and  scientific  bodies  of  Great  Britain, 
America,  France,  Germany,  Kussia,  Sweden,  Holland,  Austria, 
Italy  and  India,  and  the  International  Association  of  Academies 
provided  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Australia  has  not 
yet  been  represented. 

Several  problems  in  solar  physics  are  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
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single  observing  station,  and  their  solution  can  only  be  obtained, 
from  observations  made  at  different  stations  and  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  so  that  the  growth  and  change  of  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  studied  continuously  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  At  any  one  observatory  the  sun  can  be 
favourably  studied  for  about  six  hours  of  the  day  if  an  average  be 
taken  throughout  the  year,  so  that  at  least  four  observing  stations 
are  required  equally  spaced  round  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
if  the  observations  at  one  station  are  to  be  linked  up  with  those 
of  its  neighbours. 

With  her  clear  skies  and  perpetual  sunshine,  Australia  is  a 
country  rich  in  opportunities  for  great  progress  in  this  research — 
it  is  almost  pathetic  to  think  of  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory  at 
South  Kensington,  which  has  for  years  struggled  on  in  the  midst 
of  the  foggy  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  London,  only  able  to  make 
satisfactory  observations  during  six  months  of  the  year,  while 
Australia  lies  bathed  in  a  sunshine  which  has  not  yet  tempted 
research  in  this  particular  respect.  Not  only  her  climatic  con- 
ditions, but  also  her  geographical  position  makes  the  erection  of 
a  solar  physics  observatory  a  matter  of  extreme  importance. 
The  two  great  centres  of  solar  research  at  present  are  America 
and  Western  Europe — these  with  their  well-equipped  observatories 
can  keep  watch  upon  the  sun  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  there  are  several  hours  during  which  his 
face  is  entirely  hidden  from  both.  A  station  in  India  has  recently 
been  erected  to  assist  in  the  co-operative  work,  and  now  an 
observatory  in  Australian  longitudes  is  alone  wanted  to  complete 
the  circle  of  stations  round  the  earth  and  to  ensure  that  the 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Solar  Research  Union  may  be  completely 
carried  into  effect.  The  chain  already  extends  over  three-fourths 
of  the  circumference,  the  remaining  fourth  it  must  be  the  pride 
of  Japan  or  Australia  to  complete. 

Australia  is  now  in  process  of  reorganising  her  astronomical 
department ;  the  State  observatories  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Meteorologist.  The  time  is  therefore  favourable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  and  important  scheme,  which  has  already 
received  the  support  of  the  International  Solar  Research  Union 
(at  Meudon  a  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
received  unanimous  approval),  the  Royal  Society  (which  suggests 
the  affiliation  of  the  proposed  observatory  with  one  of  the  existing 
universities),  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Italian  Society  of 
Spectroscopists,  etc.,  and  the  active  help  of  Prof.  Schuster,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Union  for  Solar  Research,  of  Profs.  Hale  (America)  and  Ricco 
(Italy),  members  of  the  same  International  Committee,  besides 
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that  of  the  late  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  of  many  other  workers  in 
this  and  allied  branches  of  science  who  recognise  that  for  the 
complete  study  of  solar  phenomena  the  fulfilment  of  the  project 
is  not  merely  valuable  but  necessary. 

Substantial  private  support  has  already  been  accorded.  Mr. 
Frank  McClean  has  offered  £500  towards  the  part  purchase  of  a 
large  spectroheliograph,  and  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Lord  Farnham  (Sir  Howard  Grubb,  F.B.S.,  and  the  late  Mr.  W. 
E.  Wilson,  F.K.S.),  have  promised  a  small  but  good  telescope 
which  was  to  be  devoted  "  to  the  best  advance  in  astronomy." 

America  leads  the  way  in  the  wealth  and  equipment  of  her 
observatories,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Lick  Observatory,  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  and  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Physics  Obser- 
vatory, which  are  under  the  respective  auspices  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. These  have  been  rendered  famous  by  munificent  private 
donations  and  bequests,  which  have  provided  such  instruments  as 
the  Lick  Telescope,  the  Yerkes  Telescope,  the  Bruce  Photo- 
graphic and  the  Swan  Telescopes. 

It  is  to  Australia  that  the  scientific  world  looks  for  the  next 
advance  in  astronomical  physics,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the 
near  future  the  national  spirit  of  scientific  enterprise  will  accom- 
plish the  erection  in  Australia  of  a  solar  physics  observatory, 
which  will  both  give  encouragement  to  individual  research,  and, 
by  its  co-operation  with  other  observatories,  assume  an  inter- 
national importance,  and  assist  materially  in  the  solution  of 
certain  great  problems  connected  with  the  sun. 

W.  GEOFFKEY  DUFFIELD. 

PHYSICAL  LABOBATOEIES,  MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY. 
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THE    TERCENTENARY    OF    QUEBEC 

EARLY    YEARS    OP    BRITISH    RULE    //V    CANADA 

BY   SIB   GILBERT   PARKER,   M.P. 

THE  period  which  immediately  followed  the  capitulation  of 
Canada  is  known  as  the  regne  militaire  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  administration  so  sternly  named  was  marked 
by  anything  but  the  most  careful  equity.  Allowing,  of  course, 
for  circumstances  which  made  military  rule  necessary,  it  was,  in 
fact,  an  era  of  almost  unexampled  tenderness.  Though  still  on 
the  threshold  of  her  colonial  empire,  England  had  already  realised 
that  the  lightest  yoke  is  the  one  which  is  borne  longest.  She 
had  annexed  here  a  vast  domain,  and  the  willing  allegiance  of  its 
seventy  thousand  French  inhabitants  was  her  first  consideration. 
These  must  be  won  to  a  new  loyalty,  and  schooled  in  the  free 
institutions  of  a  civilising  nation. 

Ever  since  the  Battle  of  the  Plains,  the  habitants  and  citizens 
of  Quebec  had  been  slowly  but  steadily  settling  to  allegiance,  and 
now,  when  the  fall  of  Montreal  had  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of 
French  dominion,  the  inhabitants  came  forward  more  quickly  to 
enrol  themselves.  And  that  they  were  received  into  the  British 
fold  with  something  more  than  a  perfunctory  enthusiasm  is  proved 
by  an  extract  from  Amherst's  instructions  : 

These  newly-acquired  subjects  [he  writes  to  General  Gage],  when  they  have 
taken  the  oath,  are  as  much  his  Majesty's  subjects  as  any  of  us,  and  are,  so 
long  as  they  remain  deserving  of  it,  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  I  would 
have  you  particularly  give  it  in  charge  to  the  troops  to  live  in  good  harmony 
and  brotherhood  with  them,  and  avoid  all  differences  soever. 

Naturally  enough,  the  recent  belligerents  were  deprived  of 
their  weapons ;  and  commissioners  went  through  the  different 
parishes  administering  the  oath,  and  collecting  the  arms.  A  fire- 
lock was  left  to  each  native  militia  officer,  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  rank  and  file  could  retain  guns  for  hunting.  The 
Canadians  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and 
although  nothing  was  said  about  the  retention  of  the  French 
language,  its  employment  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  since 

c  2 
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only  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  knew  English.  The  adjustment 
of  civil  disputes  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  militia, 
who  met  for  that  purpose  every  Tuesday,  and  from  them  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  governor. 

Criminal  cases  were  submitted  to  a  court  of  military  officers. 
Civil  misdemeanours  were  defined  in  the  police  regulations. 
Chimneys  were  to  be  swept  at  least  once  a  month,  under  penalty 
of  six  limes.  The  fire-brigade  of  the  capital  consisted,  ex  officio, 
of  all  the  carpenters,  who  were  required  to  attend  with  axes  ;  the 
citizens  were  to  assemble  with  buckets,  and  failure  in  this  duty 
entailed  a  fine.  Each  householder  was  required  to  keep  the  road 
clear  in  front  of  his  house,  and  rubbish  was  taken  weekly  to  the 
river- side  for  burning.  The  habitants  were  forbidden  to  harbour 
English  deserters,  and  they  received  recompense  for  any  of  the 
garrison  whom  they  were  asked  to  billet.  For  the  better  regula- 
tion of  prices,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  produce 
to  strangers,  "  coureurs  de  cote,"  but  were  required  to  bring  it  to 
market.  Through  representations  made  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, France  at  length  consented  to  redeem  the  billets  d'ordon- 
nance  with  which  the  moribund  administration  had  hopelessly 
flooded  the  country.  The  days  of  forced  labour  had  passed ; 
harsh  impressment  no  longer  compelled  the  habitant  to  fight  on 
short  rations  and  without  pay ;  and,  as  he  contemplated  the 
change  in  his  mind,  body  and  estate,  the  French-Canadian  at 
length  became  reconciled  to  English  conquest. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  benevolent  military  rule  in  a  country 
which  England  held  by  right  of  conquest ;  and  that  its  quality 
of  mercy  was  not  strained  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
death  of  George  II.  the  citizens  of  Montreal  "placed  them- 
selves in  mourning,"  and  presented  the  following  address  to  the 
Governor : — 

To  His  Excellency  General  Gage,  the  Governor  of  Montreal  and  its 
dependencies. 

The  address  of  the  Officers  of  Militia  and  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Montreal, 

Cruel  Destiny  has  thus  Cutt  short  the  Glorious  Days  of  so  Great  & 
so  Magnanimous  a  Monarch!  We  are  come  to  pour  out  our  Grief  into  the 
paternal  Bosom  of  Your  Excellency,  the  sole  Tribute  of  Gratitude  of  a  People 
who  never  Cease  to  Exhalt  the  mildness  and  Moderation  of  their  New  Masters. 
The  General  who  has  conquered  Us  has  rather  treated  Us  as  a  Father  than  a 
Vanquisher,  and  has  left  us  a  precious  Pledge  (gage)  by  Name  &  Deed  of  his 
Goodness  to  Us ;  What  acknowledgments  are  we  not  beholden  to  make  for  so 
many  Favours  ?  Ha !  they  shall  be  forever  Engraven  in  our  Hearts  in  Indelible 
Character.  We  Entreat  Your  Excellency  to  continue  Us  the  Honour  of  Your 
Protection.  We  will  endeavour  to  Deserve  it  by  our  Zeal  and  by  the  Earnest 
Prayers  we  shall  ever  offer  up  to  the  Immortal  Being  for  Your  Health  and 
Preservation.* 

*  Quoted  by  William  Kingsford, « History  of  Canada,'  Vol.  IV. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  whose  temperaments 
precluded  any  idea  of  reconciliation  with  the  new  order  of  things ; 
those  to  whom  conquest  was  intolerable,  and  especially  conquest 
by  the  hereditary  enemy.  These  irreconcilable  spirits  were 
mainly  civil  and  military  officers,  seigneurial  families  and  emigres 
of  the  first  generation.  To  the  impecunious  nobility,  their  New 
World  estates  meant  a  great  deal,  but  la  belle  France  and  the 
Bourbon  lilies  meant  more.  As  for  the  new  arrivals,  they  had  not 
yet  struck  deep  root  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Accordingly, 
many  of  these  availed  themselves  of  the  transportation  provided 
for  in  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  their  departure  robbed 
Canada  of  much  of  her  best  blood. 

To  accommodate  these  distinguished  passengers,  and  the  two 
thousand  disarmed  soldiers  of  Levis,  the  new  Government  was 
hard  pressed  to  find  ships ;  and  when  at  last  the  refugees  were 
all  embarked,  the  crowded  vessels  were  further  discomfited  by 
furious  gales.  De  Levis  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave  off  the 
rocks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  ship  that  carried  Vaudreuil  and 
his  suite  fared  little  better.  But  the  most  distressing  disaster 
befel  the  Auguste,  a  frigate  which  bore  the  French  officer,  La 
Corne,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers. 
Scarcely  had  the  ill-fated  ship  passed  Anticosti  when  a  dreadful 
storm  overtook  her  from  the  west,  and  drove  her  into  the  Gulf. 
A  few  days  later  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  cook's  galley,  which  was 
only  extinguished  by  the  most  desperate  energy  of  passengers  and 
crew,  but  not  before  most  of  the  provisions  had  been  destroyed. 
Off  Isle  Koyale  another  storm  arose,  upon  which  they  helplessly 
tossed  for  several  days,  and  in  the  end  were  driven  upon  the  coast. 
Here,  upon  the  reefs,  the  Auguste  went  to  pieces.  La  Corne  and 
six  companions  gained  the  shore,  and,  unable  to  render  assistance, 
they  saw  their  families  drown  in  the  surf. 

For  weeks  the  fugitives  wandered  about  the  woods,  and  at 
last  were  rescued  by  a  party  of  Indians  thirty  leagues  from 
Louisbourg.  In  a  birch-bark  canoe  the  indefatigable  La  Corne 
crossed  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  mainland,  and  travelling  five 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  on  snow-shoes  came  again  to  Quebec. 
Here,  in  spite  of  his  own  dire  predictions,  he  found  a  gaiety  and 
contentment  which  fairly  startled  him.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
grim  old  river  fortress  the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  already  lying 
down  together.  The  wise  forbearance  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
facile  temperament  of  the  conquered,  provided,  far  beyond  expecta- 
tion, a  solution  for  what  was,  primd  facie,  a  difficult  situation. 

It  is  very  surprising  [writes  an  officer  of  the  Highlanders]  with  what  ease 
the  gaiety  of  their  tempers  enables  them  to  bear  misfortunes  which  to  us 
would  be  insupportable.  Families,  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  reduced 
from  the  height  of  luxury  to  the  want  of  common  necessaries,  laugh,  dance  and 
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sing,  comforting  themselves  with  this  reflection— for  tune  de  la  guerre.  Their 
young  ladies  take  the  utmost  pains  to  teach  our  officers  French;  with  what 
views  I  know  not,  if  it  is  not  that  they  may  hear  themselves  praised,  flattered, 
and  courted  without  loss  of  time.* 

Those  who  remained  behind,  sacrificing  their  allegiance  to  the 
flag  for  the  sake  of  their  allegiance  to  the  soil,  were  indeed  far 
happier  than  those  irreconcilables  who  elected  to  return  to  the 
motherland,  bereft  of  all  but  their  movable  property.  And  among 
these  homing  Frenchmen  were  some  whose  reception  caused 
them  a  very  reasonable  anxiety.  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  Pean,  Cadet, 
Varin,  Penisseault,  and  several  others  who  had  held  offices  in 
Canada,  were  presently  cast  into  the  Bastile,  charged  with  corrup- 
tions which  had  sapped  the  life-blood  of  new  France.  For  months 
they  contemplated  their  misdeeds  in  the  sombre  silence  of  the 
dungeon,  and  in  the  next  year  they  were  brought  forth  for  trial. 
Vaudreuil,  for  lack  of  evidence,  was  acquitted  ;  but  a  just  fate 
overtook  the  arch-conspirators  Bigot,  Cadet,  and  their  knavish 
parasites.  The  Intendant  was  banished  from  France  for  life  and 
all  his  property  confiscated  ;  Cadet  was  banished  for  nine  years 
and  fined  six  million  livres  ;  the  others  received  sentences  which 
varied  according  to  the  measure  of  their  guilt. 

Meanwhile,  in  Quebec,  a  decade  of  English  rule  slipped  un- 
eventfully by,  a  decade  marked  chiefly  by  new  perceptions  of 
citizenship  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  old  regime  had  been 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  centralised  authority  ;  it  gave  no 
place  to  personal  liberty.  Neither  on  its  civil  nor  its  military 
side  were  any  rights  extended  to  the  individual.  Up  to  the  Con- 
quest, the  citizens  of  Quebec  had  been  no  more  than  cogs  in  the 
wheel  of  State.  This  wheel  turned  remorselessly  under  the  hand 
of  a  near  or  distant  administrator,  according  to  the  spasmodic 
interest  of  the  French  Government  in  her  always  troublesome 
colony,  which  had  first  claimed  consideration  as  the  gateway  to 
Cathay  and  was  presently  scorned  as  a  "  thousand  leagues  of  snow 
and  ice."  The  intervals  between  this  equator  of  affection  and 
this  north  pole  of  reproach  fitly  epitomised  the  fading  fortunes 
of  New  France.  National  spirit  filled  up  the  ranks  of  her  army 
when  danger  threatened  the  frontiers  ;  but,  to  the  simple  habitant, 
Quebec  and  Louisbourg  were  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
annals  of  the  parish  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  knowledge. 

With  British  rule  all  this  was  changed.  In  Quebec  the  tiers 
etat  awoke  to  its  latent  destiny  fifty  years  before  the  same  realisa- 
,  tion  came  to  Paris ;  and  it  was  the  new  order  of  things  which 
achieved  the  bloodless  miracle.  No  longer  were  the  rights  of 
man  confined  to  the  Governor,  Intendant,  and  the  Sovereign 
Council ;  and  when  his  perceptions  were  able  to  measure  the 

*  Quoted  by  Parkman,  '  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,'  Vol.  II.,  c.  29. 
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English  system,  the  plainest  citizen  felt  a  new  pulse  within  him. 
Instead  of  being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  taking  place  in 
the  outside  world,  he  found  a  solicitude  for  his  knowledge  almost 
passing  belief.  Under  General  Murray  a  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished, The  Quebec  Gazette,  which  began  as  a  weekly  in  1764.* 
The  first  issue  of  this  pioneer  of  Canadian  journalism  consisted 
of  four  folio  pages,  two  columns  to  a  page,  one  French  and  one 
English. 

Since  the  conquest,  Quebec  had  been  governed  under  the 
terms  of  a  royal  proclamation  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pre- 
scribed no  definite  forms  of  administration.  Almost  everything 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  modified,  of  course,  by 
the  articles  of  capitulation.  And  General  Murray  proved  himself 
a  discreet  ruler.  But  friction  of  some  sort  was  almost  inevitable 
in  a  situation  which  presented  such  anachronisms ;  and  it  came 
from  those  few  hundred  British  who  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  their  claims  and  privileges  should  have  the  right  of 
way  over  ten  times  as  many  of  their  French  fellow-subjects. 
Governor  Murray,  fortunately,  held  no  such  selfish  views;  and 
this  policy  was  followed  with  equal  firmness  and  greater  success 
by  his  successor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  assumed  the  administra- 
tion in  1766. 

The  new  governor  had,  indeed,  a  remarkable  connection  with 
the  history  of  Quebec.  In  1759  he  had  come,  with  his  friend 
General  Wolfe,  to  besiege  the  city ;  and,  like  the  General,  he  was 
wounded  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  With  Murray  he  had  held 
Quebec  during  the  trying  winter  of  1760,  and  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Ste.  Foye.  And  now,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  gallant  soldier  was  returning  to  the 
fortress  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  time  for  another  warlike  crisis  in 
its  history. 

Events  were  rapidly  moving  to  a  crisis  in  the  English  colonies 
to  the  south.  In  spite  of  the  determined  and  patriotic  opposi- 
tion of  Burke  and  Pitt,  England  was  blindly  imperilling  her 
possessions  in  America  by  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
a  failure  to  recognise  that  the  thirteen  colonies  had  long  outgrown 
the  state  of  mere  tutelage.  But,  as  a  preliminary  measure  of 
offence,  the  newly  assembled  congress  determined  to  detach 
Canada  from  the  British  crown,  and,  naturally,  they  counted 
most  of  all  upon  the  disaffection  of  the  French-Canadian  popula- 
tion. 

But  the  blandishments  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  or  "Pro- 
vincials," as  they  were  called,  found  almost  no  response  in  Canada. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  left  nothing  undone  to  plant  fidelity  in  the 

*  It  was  changed  into  a  bi-weekly  in  1818,  and  in  1874  was  merged  into  the 
Chronicle  as  a  daily  paper. 
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hearts  of  the  French-Canadians ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Quebec 
Act  in  1774,  which  secured  to  them  freedom  of  worship  and  con- 
firmed their  own  system  of  jurisprudence,  held  the  French  fast 
to  their  British  allegiance  at  a  time  when  their  disaffection  would 
have  been  ruinous  to  the  Empire.  Present-day  controversies 
rage  over  the  propriety  of  an  Act  which  legalised  the  French  lan- 
guage in  a  British  dominion ;  but  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  enactment  must  see 
that  not  only  justice  but  military  expediency  required  liberal 
treatment  and  wide  consideration  for  seventy  thousand  subjects 
of  an  alien  tongue,  if  the  fruits  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  were 
not  to  be  heedlessly  thrown  away. 

The  language  question  vexes  Canadian  politics  to-day,  but  its 
solution  lies  in  the  peaceful  assimilation  which  time  and  an 
increased  population  alone  can  bring.  Near  a  thousand  years 
ago,  a  Norman  race  was  grafted  upon  a  Saxon  stock,  and  the 
fusion  has  made  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe.  In  Canada  the 
social  or  lingual  fusion  of  the  two  races  has  not  yet  been  achieved  ; 
but  the  onward  march  of  events,  and  the  pressure  of  a  larger 
industrial  life,  will  inevitably  accomplish  it.  Commerce  and 
industry,  now  vigorously  invading  Quebec,  hitherto  given  over  to 
agriculture,  will  accomplish  what  neither  law,  preaching,  nor 
agitation  could  ever  do.  Agriculture  fosters  isolation  ;  commerce 
and  industry  make  for  expansion  and  help  to  level  all  interests  to 
one  expression.  No  race  question,  no  language  question,  can  long 
resist  these  forces.  Sooner  or  later  the  race  which  dominates 
industrially  will  impose  its  own  language.  It  is  the  only  right 
solution,  and  it  is  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  destiny  of  Canada  is  not  wholly  solved,  but  those  who 
know  her  well,  who  understand  the  temperament  of  both  races 
there  and  realise  that  time  and  prosperity  and  mutually-shared 
responsibilities  are  the  great  pacificators,  await  the  result  with 
confidence.  If,  in  1775,  French-Canada  recognised  the  quality 
of  British  rule,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  seductive  speeches  of 
the  Provincials  who  had  resolved  to  break  with  England;  again, 
in  1812,  renewed  their  faith ;  in  1885  helped  to  put  down  a 
rebellion  fomented  by  a  French  Canadian  half-breed ;  and  from 
1900  to  1902  contributed  young  men  and  many  gallant  officers  to 
the  Canadian  contingent  for  the  South  African  war,  it  is  little 
probable  that  the  future  will  bring  disintegration. 

Precedents  have  been  set  which  must  continue  to  govern  the 
policy  and  patriotism  of  French  Canada.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  precedents  have  been  made  under  the  leadership  of  a 
French-Canadian  Prime  Minister  at  Ottawa. 

GILBERT  PARKER. 
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FEDERATION   AND    DEFENCE    IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA 

BY  COLONEL  F.  G.  STONE,  P.S.C. 

[Formerly  Resident  Magistrate  and  Commissioner  in  the  Transvaal.] 

THE  history  of  South  Africa  is  a  history  of  native  wars.  No 
less  than  nineteen  occurred  between  1779  and  1881,  the  last  being 
the  costly  and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Cape  Colony  to  disarm  the 
Basutos,  which  ended  in  the  virtual  independence  of  Basutoland 
under  the  nominal  direction  of  an  Imperial  British  Administrator. 
Then  came  a  lull,  but  in  1893  we  had  the  formidable  Matabele 
rising  which  the  British  South  African  Company  quelled  with 
their  own  resources,  and  in  1906  the  Zulu  rebellion  in  Natal, 
which  showed  clearly  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  all 
the  South  African  Colonies  from  a  scheme  of  federal  defence 
providing  for  and  regulating  the  reciprocal  liability  for  military 
service  throughout  South  Africa,  under  certain  conditions,  of 
specified  categories  of  the  military  forces  of  each  Colony. 

The  imminence  of  native  wars  is  never  absent  from  the  minds 
of  South  African  farmers,  especially  in  Natal  and  the  Eastern 
Transvaal,  where  the  Zulus  and  the  Swazis  are  a  standing  menace 
to  continuous  peace ;  while  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  have  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  formidable  warrior 
race  of  Basutos  on  their  eastern  frontier.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
seek  for  any  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  white  man's 
power,  in  order  to  account  for  the  periodical  native  unrest.  It  is 
sufficient  to  realise  that  for  many  years  British  rule  in  South 
Africa  has  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  periodical  tribal  wars, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  provided  the  warlike  native 
races  with  a  natural  outlet  for  their  superfluous  energies,  while 
at  the  same  time  exercising  a  salutary  check  on  over-population, 
and  that  among  native  races  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
artificial  restraints  of  an  ill -digested  civilisation  lose  their 
charm,  and  the  primeval  savage,  in  the  full  glory  of  his  naked 
barbarism,  asserts  somewhat  rudely  the  vitality  of  the  primitive 
instinct  to  slay. 

Thus  the  efforts  of  Ethiopian  propagandists  and  the  mistaken 
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steps  taken  by  some  persons  of  our  own  race  to  exalt  the  Kafir  in 
his  own  estimation,  to  a  plane  in  the  scheme  of  cosmic  evolution 
far  in  advance  of  his  natural  fitness,  fall  upon  prolific  soil. 
Moreover,  when  we  remember  that  the  Kafirs  not  only  greatly 
exceed  the  white  population  in  number  but  have  a  far  higher 
birth-rate,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  defence 
question  in  South  Africa  becoming  less  urgent.  Bather  will  it  tend 
to  become  more  insistent,  and  South  Africans  are  preparing  for 
eventualities  with  an  energy  and  self-sacrifice  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  proximity  of  the  peril  against  which  they  have  to  organise 
their  forces.  Natal  has  already  adopted  the  principle  of  universal 
liability  to  military  service. 

Writing  to  Sir  George  Grey  in  1857,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  said : 

"  By  federal  union  alone  the  South  African  Colonies  can  be  made  so  strong 
and  so  united  in  policy  and  action,  that  they  can  support  themselves  against 
the  native  tribes." 

A  year  later  the  Yolksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

"  The  Eaad  feels  itself,  in  union  with  a  large  number  of  burghers  who  have 
already  approached  the  Council  by  memorial,  convinced  that  a  union  or  alliance 
with  Cape  Colony,  either  on  a  plan  of  federation  or  otherwise,  is  desirable  ; 
and  resolves  that  his  Honour  the  President  be  requested  to  correspond  with 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  on  that  subject,  in  order  thus  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Cape  Parliament  will  declare  itself  inclined  for  such  a  union,  and  whether 
the  Colonial  Government  would  receive  a  commission  from  the  State,  if 
possible,  at  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  province,  who,  together  with  that 
Government,  or  with  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  it,  shall  draft  the 
preliminary  terms  of  such  a  union,  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  both 
the  Governments." 

This  resolution  was  duly  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Cape 
Colony  by  Sir  George  Grey,  but  before  any  further  steps  could  be 
taken,  the  movement  for  union  was  crushed  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
who  informed  Sir  George  Grey  that  "  her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  depart  from  the  settled  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors by  advising  the  resumption  of  British  sovereignty  in  any 
shape  over  the  Orange  Free  State."  Had  the  union  been  effected 
both  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  would  have  entered  the  federation ; 
the  federal  defence  of  South  Africa — the  urgent  question  of  the 
hour — would  then  have  been  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  federal  defence,  which  in  1858  was  within  easy  reach, 
was  found  to  be  a  much  more  complicated  question  after  the 
Zulu  rising  in  1906.  Under  a  system  of  separate  governments, 
each  Colony  with  a  different  military  or  defence  system,  the 
difficulties  seemed  well-nigh  insuperable.  At  the  moment  the 
defence  question — at  any  rate  in  Natal — seemed  paramount ;  but 
it  rapidly  fell  back  to  second  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  grave 
economic  difficulties  which  were  plunging  the  whole  of  South 
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Africa  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  impasse  from  which  nothing  but 
a  "  closer  union  "  could  save  her,  it  became  a  Colonial  rather 
than  a  federal  question.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  geographical  position  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  necessity  for 
negotiating  with  Portugal  on  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
the  domestic  Government  of  individual  British  Colonies. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient 
if  I  give  a  brief  retrospective  survey  of  the  course  of  events 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  crisis.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
Transvaal  railways  were  owned  by  a  private  company,  known  as 
the  Netherlands  Bail  way  Company,  'in  which  the  Kruger 
Government  were  financially  interested  both  in  a  public  and 
private  sense.  This  railway  system  brought  Johannesburg  into 
communication  with  Delagoa  Bay,  Durban,  East  London,  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  from  all  of  these  ports  through  rates  were 
arranged  over  the  systems  of  the  Portuguese  Netherlands  Railway, 
the  Natal  railways,  the  Cape  Colony  railways,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  railways.  It  was  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  each 
group  of  railways  to  secure  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
traffic  to  Johannesburg,  and  the  table  below  shows  how  each 
port  was  situated  relatively  to  Johannesburg  as  to  the  number 
of  miles  of  railway  controlled  by  the  Netherlands  Company  as 
against  the  number  of  miles  belonging  to  other  systems  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  of  the  colony  or  State  through  which 
they  ran. 


To  Johannesburg, 
from— 

Number  of  Miles 
on  Netherlands 
Railway. 

Balance  of  Miles 
on  other 
systems. 

Proportion  of  Mile- 
age on  Netherlands 
.Railway. 

Port  Elizabeth    . 

49 

666 

Per  cent. 
6-8 

East  London       .         .          .   j               49 

618 

7'3 

Durban        .... 

178 

307 

36-4 

Delagoa  Bay 

341 

55 

82-5 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  held  at  Cape  Town  in  1895 
of  all  the  Governments  and  railway  authorities  in  South  Africa 
brought  out  how  completely  the  Netherlands  Eailway  Company 
controlled  the  situation  before  the  war.  At  this  conference  Mr. 
Schreiner,  representing  the  Cape  Colony,  asked  that  the  rates 
should  secure  two-fifths  of  the  trade  to  Cape  Colony  ports,  but 
Mr.  Middelberg,  speaking  on  behalf  of  tbe  Netherlands  Kail  way 
and  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  replied 
that  he  was  only  prepared  to  offer  a  quarter  share  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Mr.  Schreiner  declined  the  proffered  terms,  and  the 
conference  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  agreement.  But  Cape 
Colony  was  not  at  the  end  of  her  resources,  and  the  Government 
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ran  a  siding  down  to  the  old  wagon-drift  over  the  Vaal  river,  made 
arrangements  with  various  transport  agents  to  deliver  goods  by 
wagon,  and  booked  them  through  to  the  Band  at  rates  which 
competed  successfully  with  those  from  Delagoa  Bay  and  Durban. 
The  Transvaal  Government  replied  by  closing  the  drifts,  and  the 
Cape  Colony  was  so  determined  to  maintain  her  position  that  she 
offered  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  a  war  if  Great  Britain  would 
force  the  drifts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  For  the  moment, 
the  Cape  Colony  was  successful,  as  the  Transvaal  was  not 
prepared  to  go  to  extremities.  But  such  makeshift  arrangements 
could  never  prevail  against  the  permanent  economic  factors 
which  were  all  making  for  a  yet  further  reduction  of  the  Eand 
and  Johannesburg  traffic  via  Cape  Colony  ports,  and  in  1905 — ten 
years  after  Mr.  Schreiner  had  refused  Mr.  Middleberg's  offer  of 
one-fourth  of  the  traffic,  the  share  of  the  Transvaal  traffic 
carried  by  Cape  railways  amounted  to  only  eleven  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

During  the  war,  the  Netherlands  Eailway  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  railway  system  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  were  taken 
over  by  the  British  military  authorities,  and  subsequently  united 
by  Lord  Milner,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  an  inter-colonial  council  on  which  sat  representatives  of 
both  colonies.  By  this  statesmanlike  measure,  Lord  Milner 
averted  a  return  to  the  pre-war  conditions,  under  which  the 
Transvaal  had  been  literally  throttling  the  Orange  Free  State 
railway  system  and  thereby  crippling  the  finances  of  a  friendly 
State,  actually  bound  to  it  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
and  by  every  possible  tie  of  sentiment  and  blood.  That  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  between  the  two  states  after  they  became  British 
colonies  would  inevitably  recur,  owing  to  the  inexorable  demands 
of  the  economic  situation,  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Lord  Milner, 
when  he  created  the  inter-colonial  council  and  unified  the  railway 
administration  of  the  two  colonies.  The  result  was  that  the 
unified  system,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  South  African 
Eailways,  became  interested  to  the  extent  of  55  per  cent,  of  the 
mileage  between  Cape  ports  and  Johannesburg,  as  against  7  per 
cent,  of  the  mileage  in  which  the  Netherlands  Eailway  had 
been  interested.  In  the  absence  of  unification,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Transvaal  in  its  own  interests  would  have,  as  heretofore, 
preferred  the  Delagoa  Bay  and  Natal  routes,  which  gave  the 
Transvaal  haulage  over  178  and  341  miles  respectively,  as  against 
49  by  the  Cape  Colony  route  through  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony. 
Lord  Milner  thus  saved  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  from  railway 
bankruptcy,  and  restored  to  Cape  Colony  as  fair  a  share  of  the 
Transvaal  traffic  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  at  the 
same  time  paving  the  way  to  some  extent  for  the  larger  measure 
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of  unification  which  the  economic  welfare  of  South  Africa,  as  a 
whole,  peremptorily  demanded. 

A  more  extended  examination  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
and  the  conflicting  interests  at  stake,  shows,  however,  that  a 
closer  union  of  the  Governments  of  the  four  colonies,  either  by 
federation  or  by  unification,  is  a  condition  necessarily  antecedent 
to  the  unification  of  the  railway  systems.  But  the  whole  question 
is  complicated  by  the  status  of  Portugal,  which,  under  the 
modus  vivendi,  can  immediately  close  the  Mozambique  Province 
to  the  recruiting  of  native  labour  for  the  mines  if  the  Transvaal 
Government  gives  the  necessary  one  year's  notice  to  terminate 
it,  the  agreement  under  which  Mr.  Kruger  gave  preferential  rates 
to  consignments  from  Delagoa  Bay.  The  position  is  further 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  railways  under  separate  colonial 
administration  can  be,  and  have  been,  used  to  render  the  tariff 
agreed  to  by  the  Customs  Union  in  some  cases  abortive.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  any  colony  which  feels  that  a  tariff  is  injuring  its 
own  industries  can,  in  the  absence  of  a  railway  rates  agreement, 
so  manipulate  the  railway  rates  as  to  affect  the  prices  in  its  own 
favour,  as  circumstances  appear  to  dictate.  The  instability 
which  thus  threatens  every  industry  in  South  Africa  has  in  fact 
become  so  intolerable  that  statesmen  and  business  men  alike  are 
agreed  that  "  closer  union  "  must  be  speedily  brought  about  to 
save  the  economic  situation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  inter-colonial 
friction  which  must  inevitably  increase  the  longer  it  is  allowed  to 
continue. 

The  history  of  South  African  tariffs  records  a  perpetual  com- 
promise of  warring  interests,  which  have  been  brought  into 
conflict  with  each  other  by  the  subdivision  into  separate  States 
of  a  country  that  economically  requires  to  be  one.  When  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal  were  constituted  as  independent 
States,  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  for  some  time  retained  all 
customs  dues  levied  at  the  port  of  entry  on  goods  destined  for  the 
inland  States.  It  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  Kruger  Govern- 
ment so  materially  supported  the  Netherlands  Eailway  project,  as 
giving  the  Transvaal  an  alternative  port  of  entry  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
unfettered  by  the  Cape  Colony  or  Natal  tariffs  and  railway  rates. 
From  1882  to  1899  a  number  of  agreements  and  unions  of  a  more 
or  less  abortive  character  succeeded  each  other,  but  it  was  not 
until  1903  that  a  Customs  Union  was  established,  which  really 
embraced  the  whole  of  South  Africa  ;  transit  rates  were  abolished, 
and  a  uniform  charge  of  5  per  cent,  only  was  levied  at  the  ports 
of  entry  on  goods  consigned  to  the  inland  colonies  or  protector- 
ates. This  was  the  first  general  agreement  to  the  principle  that 
the  State  which  imported  goods  is  the  only  State  which  should  levy 
the  tariff.  In  1905,  owing  to  the  widespread  financial  depression, 
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a  revision  of  fiscal  policy  became  imperative  for  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  a  conference  to  consider  the  whole  question 
was  fixed  for  March  1906.  In  the  interim  each  Government 
prepared  its  own  proposals  to  be  submitted  by  its  delegates  to  the 
conference ;  these  proposals  were  naturally  framed  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  interests  of  the  colony  by  whose  Government 
they  were  drawn  up  ;  and  when  the  delegates  from  the  different 
colonies  met,  they  found  that  there  were  many  conflicting 
interests  to  be  considered. 

The  delegates  were  bound,  in  the  interest  of  South  Africa,  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  but  their  larger  view  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  shared  by  their  constituents  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  constituents  might  repudiate  the  results  of  the 
conference,  could  not  fail  to  cripple  their  freedom  in  the  matter 
of  mutual  concession  ;  however,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  so  impressed  were  the  delegates  by  the  dangers 
to  South  Africa  which  must  ensue  from  a  failure  to  agree,  that 
after  three  weeks  of  assiduous  labour  a  common  tariff  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon.  It  goes  without  saying  that  although 
this  result  was  greeted  with  feelings  of  relief  by  the  various 
Colonial  Governments  concerned,  the  tariff  itself  was  accepted 
by  the  colonies  interested  without  enthusiasm,  as  being  merely 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  could  indeed  scarcely  be  expected  that 
democratic  communities  would  regard  with  much  favour  a 
measure  which  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  or 
voting  upon,  and  which  had  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  it  stood. 
The  severity  of  the  straits  in  which  each  of  these  communities 
found  themselves  under  a  system  of  separate  tariffs  must  indeed 
have  been  severe  to  have  induced  acceptance  of  so  drastic  a 
measure  presented  to  them  after  such  an  undemocratic  fashion. 

In  May  1908  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference  again  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  renewal  of  the  Customs  Union, 
and  its  first  action  was  significant,  namely,  to  memorialise  the 
Governments  of  all  the  South  African  Colonies  to  create  the 
machinery  for  bringing  the  question  of  a  "closer  union"  into 
the  forefront  of  practical  politics,  by  assembling  a  conference 
of  delegates  at  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  sessions,  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  framing  a  constitution  for  South  Africa  as  a 
federated  or  unified  whole.  The  constitution  thus  framed  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  Government  of  each  colony  for  discussion,  and 
to  be  returned  to  the  reassembled  conference  with  any  proposed 
amendments,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  next  parliamentary  sessions, 
for  final  revision,  after  which  each  colony  would  be  invited  to 
submit  it  to  a  referendum  of  the  electorate  for  adoption.  The 
Inter-Colonial  Conference  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  tariff 
questions,  but  after  consideriug  various  proposals  for  amending 
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the  Customs  Convention,  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  attempt  any  revision,  and  that  "  closer  union  " 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  any  further  legislation  under  this 
head  ;  they  therefore  decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

With  this  short  explanation  it  is  clear  that  "closer  union" 
is  being  forced  on  the  South  African  Colonies  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  economic  law,  and  that  the  new  constitution,  when  it 
is  realised,  will  be  founded  on  the  most  solid  of  all  foundations 
— the  necessities  of  the  common  weal.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  "  federation  for  defence  "  has  been 
compelled  to  take  a  back  seat,  pending  the  all-important  question 
of  the  "closer  union"  being  settled  as  a  matter  necessarily 
antecedent  to  all  federal  issues. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  "  closer  union "  may 
be  brought  about :  one  is  by  federation  on  the  lines  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Australia  ;  the  other  is  by  unifica- 
tion, which  is  the  system  in  force  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  the  former  case  each  colony  would  retain  a  local  parliament 
and  executive,  in  addition  to  furnishing  members  for  the  South 
African  federal  parliament;  in  the  latter  case  there  would  be 
one  parliament  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  and  only  one 
executive  responsible  to  the  electorate ;  there  will  doubtless  be 
divergent  views  as  to  which  system  is  preferable,  but  it  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  their  relative 
advantages. 

When  the  new  constitution  is  an  accomplished  fact,  as  it  very 
well  may  be  within  the  next  two  years,  defence  will  no  doubt 
be  therein  dealt  with  on  broad  lines.  The  existing  military  and 
police  systems  and  the  forces  available  in  each  colony,  as  well 
as  the  defence  laws  already  in  existence,  must  be  taken  cognizance 
of,  while  the  delicate  problem  of  how  best  to  weld  these  forces 
into  one  homogeneous  whole  under  one  defence  law,  for  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  must  be  left  for  discussion  in  the  newly- 
elected  South  African  Parliament,  and  for  settlement  by  the 
Central  Government. 

Speaking  on  the  question  of  Federal  defence  in  the  Common- 
wealth parliament,  Mr.  Deakin  said  : 

"  The  obligation  upon  us  all  is  that  we  should  at  least  hand  down  to  our 
children  the  heritage  that  we  ourselves  received  at  our  birth,  undiminished  and 
improved  as  far  as  has  been  possible  within  our  compass."  * 

"  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  union  of  our  States  was  the  need  of  a  common 
defence,  but  until  now  we  have  been  content  to  take  the  course  of  expediency ; 
and  although  there  has  been  combination  and  reconstruction,  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  are  little  more  than  the  collective  forces  of  the 
States.  We  now  propose  a  new  organisation  for  the  defence  of  Australia; 
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therefore  we  are  about  to  initiate  a  new  departure,  contemplated  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  federation,  and  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  defence  on  a 
basis  as  wide  as  the  Commonwealth,  without  distinction  of  States." 

Two  principles  of  first-rate  importance  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Australian  Commonwealth  at  the  inception  of 
federation :  first,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  able-bodied 
citizen  to  submit  himself  to  the  training  necessary  to  fit  him 
to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  second,  that  in 
a  federation  of  States,  defence  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  broad 
basis  of  federal  administration,  and  not  left  to  the  individual  States 
which  compose  the  federation.  The  acceptance  of  the  second 
principle  has  made  it  possible  in  Canada  to  bring  the  militia 
defence  organisation  to  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  can  be 
expected  under  a  voluntary  system ;  while  its  rejection  by  the 
States  of  America,  which,  in  uniting,  clung  jealously  to  their 
State  rights,  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  difficulties  in  the 
administration.  The  defence  forces  have  been  unable  even  to 
attain  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  "  the  collective  forces  of 
the  States,"  so  far  as  any  national  purpose  is  concerned;  the 
climax  was  reached  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  reforms  were 
attempted,  but  the  faulty  organisation  is  stereotyped  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  reformers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  make  much  headway.  In  the  event  of  unification  of  the 
South  African  Colonies  it  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  "  at  the  inception  of  federation  "  to  establish  federal 
control  over  the  armed  forces  of  the  colonies,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  remain  for  all  time  as  "  little  more  than  the  collective 
forces  "  of  the  colonies  composing  the  federation. 

As  regards  the  first  principle  admitted  in  the  scheme  of 
Australian  federal  defence — the  training  of  the  whole  of  the 
able-bodied  male  population — the  conditions  in  South  Africa  are 
not  quite  the  same  as  they  are  in  Australia.  Mr.  Deakin's 
proposal  is  to  form  a  "  National  Guard  of  Defence,"  in  which 
every  young  man  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  required  to  serve, 
during  his  nineteenth,  twentieth  and  twenty-first  years,  an  average 
of  sixteen  days  a  year  in  local  camps,  "  devoted  wholly  and  solely 
to  continuous  practical  instruction."  That  is  the  minimum 
training  for  infantry.  Artillery  and  engineers  will  undergo  four 
weeks'  training  annually  from  18  to  23,  but  be  paid  for  excess 
over  infantry  training.  By  this  means  it  is  estimated  that  a 
force  of  83,000  men  will  always  be  in  training,  supplemented 
each  year  by  3000  recruits,  a  corresponding  number  passing  into 
'the  reserve.  In  the  eighth  year  this  will  .mean  200,000  men 
available,  with  full  provision  for  field  artillery  and  cavalry  organ- 
ised for  service  within  the  Commonwealth.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  £250,000  more  than  is  at  present  expended,  whereas 
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a  militia  force,  half  as  strong,  would  on  our  present  basis  cost 
twice  as  much,  "if,"  as  Mr.  Deakin  says,  "  we  could  obtain 
the  men."  Thus  a  system  of  Imperial  training  will  supply 
Australia  with  the  number  of  men  trained  to  arms  she  will 
require  to  resist  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  her  territory  by 
a  first-class  foreign  Power,  which  is  the  danger  she  has  to  guard 
against. 

In  South  Africa,  however,  at  present,  the  question  of  a  native 
war  of  greater  or  less  proportions  is  the  one  which  defines  the 
extent  of  the  measures  required  for  defence.  In  Natal,  the  recent 
Zulu  rebellion  has  brought  home  to  the  Government  and 
the  people  the  insecurity  of  their  position,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sufficiency  of  trained  troops  to  cope  with  a  very  much  more 
extensive  rising.  It  has  been  freely  said  that  in  the  removal  of 
Imperial  troops  from  Natal,  the  Zulus  saw  at  once  the  withdrawal 
of  the  King's  favour  and  their  own  opportunity.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  the  fact  remains  that  any  apparent  weakness  of  Natal,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  may  be  sufficient  to  invite  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Zulus,  and  in  the  recent  case  served  as  a  rude 
reminder  that  the  civilisation  of  the  white  man  in  Natal  may  be 
swept  away  in  a  moment  by  the  hordes  of  barbarism,  unless  that 
civilisation  is  adequately  organised  for  defence.  The  mere  ap- 
pearance of  weakness  is  sufficient  to  produce  sporadic  native 
disturbances,  whereas  the  certainty  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
that  the  white  men  are  able  to  cope  at  once  with  any  rising, 
and  to  wipe  out  an  offending  tribe  if  needs  be,  is  the  best 
possible  guarantee  that  the  use  of  armed  force  will  not  be 
required. 

The  Natal  Militia  Act  of  1903  appears  admirably  suited  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  colony,  and  indeed  of  South  Africa 
as  a  whole  ;  it  imposes  liability  to  serve  in  the  militia  on  all  male 
inhabitants  of  European  descent,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  fifty,  with  very  few  exemptions.  The  militia  is  divided  into 
the  following  four  classes : — 

(a)  Active  Militia,  comprising  all  who  volunteer  and  who  may 
be  balloted  for  to  complete  the  authorised  establishment. 

(b)  Militia  1st  Reserve,  comprising   unmarried  men  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  not  included  in  (a). 

(c)  Militia   2nd   Keserve,   comprising   all  married  men  from 
eighteen  to  thirty,  and  all  men  from  thirty-one  to  forty. 

(d)  Militia  3rd  Keserve,  comprising  all  men  from  forty-one  to 
fifty. 

The   active   militia  has  a  maximum  peace  establishment  of 
4000,  and  may  be  called  out  at  any  time  by  the  Governor,  in  case 
of  war  or  national  danger.     The  colony  is  divided  into  districts, 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  91.  D 
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each  of  which  has  to  furnish  a  fixed  quota  under  (a),  and  if  the 
number  of  volunteers  is  insufficient,  the  ballot  is  enforced  in  that 
district. 

The  difference  between  the  Australian  and  the  Natal  systems 
is  a  fundamental  one  :  both  systems  are  based  on  universal  liability 
to  military  service ;  but  while  Australia  requires  universal  training 
of  her  citizens,  Natal  only  requires  that  a  maximum  of  4000  of 
all  arms  shall  be  maintained  as  a  trained  force  in  peace  time. 
Australia's  goal  is  "  the  nation  in  arms  "  ;  Natal's  ambition  is 
limited  to  a  paid  militia  sufficient  for  normal  requirements,  and 
capable  of  being  expanded  so  as  to  include  the  whole  manhood  of 
the  country  should  the  occasion  require  it.  If  Australia  has  to 
fight  for  hearth  and  home,  it  will  be  against  the  highly-trained 
troops  of  a  first-class  Power,  which  is  unlikely  to  undertake  such 
an  enterprise  unless  it  means  to  draw  on  all  its  resources,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  attain  its  end;  if  Natal  has  to  fight  for  her 
existence,  it  will  be  against  the  badly-armed  and  ill-organised 
native  tribes,  formidable  by  reason  of  their  numbers  and  their 
undaunted  courage,  but  lacking  in  almost  every  other  quality 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
Australia  will  not  have  to  fight  at  all,  unless  it  is  for  her  very 
existence  ;  Natal  may  have  to  fight  at  any  time  on  a  small  scale, 
to  repress  native  outbreaks,  or  on  a  large  scale  to  subdue  a 
formidable  combination  of  native  tribes. 

The  cost  of  an  adequate  force  for  the  needs  of  Australia,  if 
based  on  a  volunteer  system,  would  be  prohibitive ;  and  even  if 
the  money  were  available,  the  officers  and  men  would  not  be 
forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers.  In  the  case  of  Natal,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  requirements  of  the  situation  can  be  met  by  a 
small  force  of  militia  who  volunteer  for  service  and  are  well  paid 
while  embodied ;  there  is  a  reserve  of  the  whole  community  at 
their  back,  mostly  untrained,  it  is  true,  but  probably  quite  equal 
to  any  emergency  which  they  may  be  called  on  to  face.  It  seems 
that  each  country  has  adopted  the  system  which  is  best  adapted 
to  meet  its  requirements. 

What  is  true  for  Natal  is  true  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Natal  Militia 
Act  of  1903  may  with  advantage  be  applied  throughout  the 
country  when  a  "  closer  union  "  between  the  colonies  has  been 
effected. 

Prior  to  1903  Natal  had  practically  no  organisation  for 
defence,  though  she  was  always  ready  to  furnish  volunteer  units 
to  assist  in  Imperial  operations ;  thus  during  the  late  Boer  War 
Natal  furnished  nine  regiments,  a  brigade  of  field  artillery, 
telegraph  corps,  army  service,  medical  and  veterinary  corps, 
amounting  in  all  on  June  24,  1900,  to  9,532  of  all  ranks.  The 
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Act  of  1903  took  advantage  of  the  existing  volunteer  system  and 
practically  incorporated  it  in  the  new  militia  system,  with  the 
necessary  additions  to  provide  for  a  homogeneous  organisation  of 
all  arms  and  departments. 

In  the  Cape  Colony,  prior  to  the  war,  much  the  same  state  of 
affairs  existed,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  Cape  Police  there 
was  the  regiment  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  both  on  a  permanent 
footing.  The  Cape  Police  is  constituted  under  the  Police 
Regulation  Act  No.  12  of  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
peace,  preventing  crimes,  and  apprehending  offenders.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  is  a  purely  civil  body,  under  the  control  of 
the  Law  Department ;  but  under  section  7  of  the  above  Act,  it 
is  provided  that  the  Governor  may,  in  the  event  of  war  or 
other  emergency,  employ  the  force  for  assisting  in  the  defence  of 
the  colony,  either  within  or  beyond  its  borders.  The  Cape 
Police,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Boer  War,  was  em- 
ployed in  detachments  under  the  command  of  various  district 
commandants  (Imperial  officers)  together  with  other  troops, 
regulars  and  volunteers,  on  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war  they  were  formed  into  a  single  command 
under  their  senior  officer  in  the  field,  and  placed  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Sir  John  French  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  present  establishment  of  the  Cape  Police  is  : 

Officers.  Other  ranks.  Natives. 

Mounted 82  1466  364 

Dismounted.  ...        20  800  20 

And  all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the  Cape 
Police  will  readily  admit  that  it  is  a  splendidly  efficient  fighting 
force. 

The  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  consists  of : 

Officers.  Other  ranks.  Natives. 

Field  Artillery  ....  3  100 

Mounted  Rifles          ....         30  600  60 

Cape  Medical  Corps  ....  5  29 

This  force  was  formerly  administered  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
department,  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Defence 
Department  (Cape  Colonial  Forces)  came  into  existence  under 
the  Colonial  Secretary ;  this  department  is  administered  by  the 
officer  commanding  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  who  is,  ex  officio, 
commandant-general  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Cape 
Colonial  Forces.  The  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  is  a  corps  which, 
in  respect  to  fighting  efficiency,  can  bear  comparison  with  any 
regiment  in  the  world. 

During  the  Boer  War,  Cape  Colony  furnished  in  July  1900  a 
field  force  of  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  Cape  Police,  1,782  ;  other 
mounted  corps,  8,330.  Total  10,110. 

D  2 
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These  figures  were  augmented  by  February  1901  as  follows  : 

Officers.          Other  ranks. 
Permanent  Forces  (C.M.E.  and  C.P.)  .  96  2002 


Volunteer  Corps 
Colonial  Defence  Force . 
Town  Guards 
Details . 


248  5821 

305  8959 

158  4440 

60  875 


Totals—        867  22,097 


The  extensive  territory  over  which  Cape  Colony  exercises 
sway  renders  the  maintenance  of  a  small  permanent  force  more 
essential  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  Natal.  The  Natal  Police  (860 
white  and  989  natives),  if  organised  more  on  the  lines  of  the  Cape 
Police  and  under  a  similar  Act,  would  probably  suffice— if  their 
numbers  were  increased — to  quell  any  sporadic  disturbances, 
without  the  aid  of  the  active  militia. 

There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  volunteers  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  probably  the  Natal  Act  of  1903,  converting  the 
existing  volunteers  into  militia,  and  making  every  citizen  liable 
to  serve  if  required,  would  be  found  to  meet  the  case  of  Cape 
Colony  equally  well. 

In  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  before  the 
war,  universal  liability  to  military  service  was  the  law  of  the  land ; 
there  was  no  military  organisation  or  training  on  modern  lines, 
but  the  peace  administrative  system  of  magisterial  districts  divided 
up  into  a  number  of  field  cornets'  areas,  sufficed  for  the  rapid 
mobilisation  of  the  various  commandoes  when  the  burgher  forces 
were  required  for  active  service.  On  the  annexation  of  these 
two  States  liability  to  military  service  ceased  to  form  part  of 
the  obligations  of  a  citizen,  but  the  appointment  of  field  cornets 
has  recently  been  again  embodied  in  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  magisterial  districts.  A  fine  force  of  South  African  Con- 
stabulary, numbering  6,000,  but  recently  somewhat  reduced, 
was  administered  by  the  High  Commissioner.  This  force  has 
been  divided  in  suitable  proportions  between  the  two  colonies 
and  is  separately  administered  by  their  respective  Governments.* 
There  are  a  few  volunteer  corps  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
magnificent  services  rendered  by  some  of  them  during  the  war 
will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  The  Boers  have,  under  Dutch  rule, 
always  been  accustomed  to  the  obligation  of  universal  service ;  it 
was  literally  true  of  them,  that  every  man  could  ride  and  shoot ; 
their  splendid  fighting  qualities  have  been  proved  both  against 
overwhelming  odds  in  native  wars  and  against  ourselves,  and  are 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  South  African  Constabulary  has  been  abolished 
(July  1)  and  separate  police  forces  established  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver 
Colonies.  The  Transvaal  Town  Police  will  be  about  1200  men,  and  the  Kural 
(mounted)  Police  about  800  ;  the  total  police  force  for  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  will 
probably  not  amount  to  more  than  500.  The  constitution  of  the  force  is  not  yet 
known  as  regards  employment  in  military  operations. — F.  G.  S. 
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ample  evidence  that  the  material  for  a  national  militia  exists  in 
both  colonies,  sufficient  in  quality  and  quantity,  in  combination 
with  the  colonists  of  British  descent,  to  keep  the  bogey  of  a  native 
rising  for  ever  in  the  background — provided  always  that  the 
necessary  organisation  exists  and  is  in  evidence,  to  make  the 
natives  realise  that  they  cannot  and  never  will  be  strong  enough 
to  disturb  the  peace  without  paying  a  severe  and  immediate 
penalty. 

With  such  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  as 
federated  defence  would  give,  South  Africa  will  be  able  without 
misgiving  to  follow  the  enlightened  policy  in  its  native  administra- 
tion, which  Lord  Milner  outlined  in  his  speech  on  May  21  at  the 
banquet  given  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  South  African  Association,  in  the  following  memor- 
able words  : 

"  South  Africa  must  be  a  white  man's  country — ruled  by  white  men.  I  am 
as  clear  on  that  point  as  any  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  old  school  of  South 
African  politicians.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  native  should  have  no 
rights,  or  even  that  they  should  be  debarred  for  ever  and  in  all  cases  from  any 
share  of  political  influence.  It  must  be  the  object  of  white  statesmanship  to 
raise  the  coloured  populations,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  ideal  to  make 
an  absolute  bar,  and  to  lay  it  down  that  no  native,  however  high  he  may  rise 
in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  is  ever  to  acquire  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
Moreover,  and  this  is  for  the  immediate  future  of  far  greater  importance,  I 
trust  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  break  up  the  native  tribes,  or  to  deprive 
them  in  their  own  districts  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  self-government.  Some 
of  them,  notably  the  Basuto,  have  shown  themselves  eminently  capable  of  it. 
I  note,  as  a  fact  of  good  augury,  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  regard  to  native 
policy  has  latterly  grown  up  among  leading  men  in  both  the  great  white  races. 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  it  may  prevail,  but  we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
encourage  it." 

F.  G.  STONE. 
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THE   ROYAL  NAVAL  VOLUNTEER  RESERVE 

A  POPULAR  BRANCH  OF  THE  SENIOR  SERVICE 

BY  COMMANDER  THE  HON.  RUPERT   GUINNESS. 
(Commanding  the  London  Division.) 

AT  a  moment  when  the  question  of  recruiting  volunteers  for 
our  Home  Army  is  engaging  so  much  attention,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  cite  the  experience  of  those  occupied  in  dealing  with 
a  smaller  and  less  well-known  force,  the  Eoyal  Naval  Volunteer 
Eeserve. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  question  of  raising  an  auxiliary  force 
for  the  Navy  came  again  to  the  front,  and  a  movement  was  started 
with  the  object  of  reviving  the  corps  known  as  the  "  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers,"  which  had  been  disbanded  in  1892.  This  movement 
resulted  in  the  formation  in  1903  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Volunteer 
Eeserve,  Parliament  having  sanctioned  the  raising  of  4,200  men  in 
divisions  stationed  in  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Tyneside, 
Bristol  and  Sussex,  while  a  special  Committee  was  formed  at  the 
Admiralty  to  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  new  force,  each 
officer  commanding  a  division  being  a  member  of  this  Committee 
ex  officio. 

In  London  the  Government  placed  H.M.S.  Buzzard  at  the 
disposal  of  the  force  as  a  training-ship,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  a  spacious  drill-hall  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  affords 
ample  provision  for  instruction. 

The  conditions  of  service  are  certainly  not  less  onerous  than 
in  the  Territorial  Army,  but  the  men  come  forward  willingly 
and  devote  an  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  their  training  which 
should  give  food  for  thought  to  those  who  express  themselves 
as  doubtful  whether  any  system  of  voluntary  training  can  be 
productive  of  satisfactory  results.  Eecruits  sign  on  for  three 
years,  and,  unlike  the  former  force  of  Naval  Artillerymen,  they 
undertake  to  serve  in  time  of  war  not  only  in  Home  waters, 
t>ut  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  Fleet  may  require  them. 
The  annual  period  of  training  afloat,  lasting  for  two  or  four 
weeks,  is  optional,  but  during  such  time  the  men  receive  pay  on 
the  same  scale  as  would  regulars  of  similar  ratings. 
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A  large  number  of  young  men  able  to  leave  their  civil  employ- 
ment for  a  fortnight  or  longer  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
and  at  the  present  moment  136  officers  and  men  of  the  Reserve  are 
serving  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  which  is  accompanying  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Quebec,  while  several  hundred  more  are  taking  part 
in  the  Naval  Manoeuvres. 

Few  men  confine  themselves  to  the  minimum  number  of 
drills  laid  down  by  the  regulations,  namely  40  drills  in  the  first 
year  and  24  in  succeeding  years.  In  fact,  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  exhibit  more  enthusiasm  are  not  encouraged  to  remain 
in  the  force,  and  the  average  number  of  drills  per  man  in  the 
London  Division  is  94  per  annum.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
put  in  an  average  of  two  drills  a  week,  and  a  certain  number 
complete  over  300  drills  in  the  year. 

Great  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  force  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Reserve,  and  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  manner 
in  which  the  officers  give  their  professional  services  to  the  force, 
and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  quite  apart  from 
that  given  to  their  duties  as  officers  in  the  division.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  in  a  division  of  a  thousand  strong,  possessed  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and 
with  finances  to  direct,  the  services  of  the  solicitor,  architect  or 
engineer  who  may  be  an  officer  in  the  division,  and  is  willing  to 
act  in  his  professional  capacity,  are  very  often  called  upon,  and 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  officer  commanding. 

The  men  find  great  attractions  in  the  training;  there  is 
constant  variety  in  the  instruction,  since  in  addition  to  the 
infantry  drill  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  training  of  the 
volunteer  soldier,  the  amateur  sailor  is  trained  at  heavy  and 
machine-gun  drill,  field-gun  drill,  drill  with  the  various  boats 
allotted  to  the  divisions,  and  in  the  numerous  branches  of 
seamanship,  such  as  heaving  the  lead,  boxing  the  compass, 
knotting,  splicing  with  both  hemp  and  wire  rope,  and  instruc- 
tion in  steering  and  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea. 

In  London  the  force  has  been  divided  into  divisions,  as  on  a 
man-of-war,  each  taking  its  name  from  a  part  of  the  ship — Fore- 
topmen,  Maintopmen,  Quarterdeckmen,  and  so  on.  The  Buzzard 
is  manned  by  each  division  in  turn  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days, 
the  men  going  aboard  at  6.30  P.M.,  after  their  day's  work,  to 
spend  the  evening  receiving  instruction  in  raising  and  lowering 
boats,  drill  with  the  Buzzard's  guns,  "  Fire  Quarters,"  "  Pre- 
paring for  Sea,"  and  similar  evolutions.  They  sleep  on  board, 
and  each  morning,  after  the  command  "All  hands  lash  up  and 
stow,"  they  turn  out  to  wash  and  scrub  decks  before  going  ashore 
to  their  occupations  in  office  or  workshop. 

The  men  thus  obtain  some  insight  into  the  life  of  a  bluejacket, 
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are  familiarised  with  the  different  parts  of  a  war- vessel,  and 
receive  an  amount  of  instruction  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
at  the  Headquarters  on  shore,  and  the  practical  value  of  which 
becomes  apparent  when  the  Volunteer  finds  himself  on  the  lower 
deck  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  in  commission.  Nor  should 
the  value  of  the  training  as  a  means  for  physical  improvement 
be  overlooked  by  those  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Empire's  citizens,  particularly  of  the  dwellers  in  our  great 
towns.  The  raw  youth  of  eighteen,  with  a  chest  measurement 
of  32  inches  (the  minimum  laid  down  in  the  London  division  for 
recruits),  becomes  a  well-developed  man  ,after  a  period  of  service 
as  a  volunteer  sailor,  for  the  whole  training  makes  for  strength, 
endurance  and  agility. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  naval  competitions  at  Olympia 
can  appreciate  to  what  extent  these  qualities  are  exhibited  in 
field-gun  drill.  This  is  but  a  single  one  of  the  many  evolutions 
which  can  be  carried  out  by  a  party  of  bluejackets,  though  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  among  the  Volunteers,  con- 
taining as  it  does  all  the  elements  and  the  excitement  of  true  sport. 
The  process  of  "  rigging  sheers  "  is  also  calculated  to  train  the 
eye  and  improve  the  physique.  From  a  few  ropes  of  varying 
lengths  with  several  blocks  and  a  couple  of  spars,  sheer-legs  can 
be  constructed  in  three  minutes,  and  a  field-gun  weighing  more 
than  half  a  ton  raised  10  feet  from  the  ground.  It  may  be 
readily  imagined  that  to  carry  this  out  efficiently  each  man  must 
know  his  part  thoroughly,  while  all  must  work  together  as  parts 
of  a  single  machine,  the  result  being  that  the  mechanic  or 
artisan  increases  in  handiness,  that  essential  quality  of  the 
sailor,  while  the  effect  on  the  City  clerk  or  shop  assistant  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

"  Coaling  ship  "  is  another  popular  drill ;  the  coal  being  repre- 
sented by  shingle — quite  as  effective  a  material  for  purposes 
of  instruction — and  with  the  help  of  trolleys  and  wire  hawsers  it 
is  possible  to  demonstrate  at  the  drill  hall  how  a  man-o'-war  can 
be  laden  with  200  tons  of  coal  in  an  hour.  Boat  drill  affords 
scope  for  amusement  as  well  as  instruction,  parties  of  men  in 
London  under  the  charge  of  an  instructor  not  infrequently  taking 
week-end  trips  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  By  the  Buzzard 
the  tide  runs  some  6  knots  an  hour,  and  has  a  rise  and  fall  of 
20  feet,  so  that  considerable  skill  is  necessary  in  manoeuvring 
boats  there,  and  excellent  practice  can  be  obtained. 

A  knowledge  of  swimming  is  compulsory  in  London  for  every 
would-be  recruit,  and  proficiency  in  this  art  is  encouraged  as  well 
as  in  fencing,  boxing,  bayonet  exercise,  and  Swedish  drill.  The 
effect  of  these  physical  exercises  on  the  men  is  very  gratifying,  and 
they  are  taken  up  with  great  energy  by  the  majority.  At  the 
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last  Naval  and  Military  Tournament  the  second  place  in  the 
Volunteer  Bayonet  Competition  was  won  by  a  London  Naval 
Volunteer  team. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  rifle  neglected,  and  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  both  at  the  Morris  Tube  Eange  at  head- 
quarters and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  Bunymede. 

Of  all  the  instruction  none  is  more  important  than  that  given 
in  signalling,  and  the  efficient  signaller  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
be  the  most  useful  man  to  his  country  should  the  services  of  the 
force  be  called  upon.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  time  of 
war  signal  stations  will  be  established  round  the  coast,  and  as  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  regular  naval  signalmen  will  be 
required  with  the  fleet,  it  is  possible  that  an  immediate  use  for 
the  volunteer  signalman  would  be  found  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  for  this  purpose,  or  to  accompany  merchant  ships 
under  convoy,  since  they  also  will  require  to  be  supplied  with 
trained  naval  signallers.  A  complete  apparatus  for  instruction 
in  Morse  semaphore  and  commercial  code  signalling  has  been  set 
up  in  each  division,  and  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  has  been 
attained  by  a  number  of  men. 

Post-office  telegraphists  take  up  this  branch  with  ease  and 
become  readily  proficient ;  but  an  almost  equally  high  standard 
has  been  reached  by  some  who,  though  they  have  no  previous 
knowledge,  are  possessed  of  those  most  necessary  qualities, 
infinite  patience  and  a  great  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

The  question  of  recruiting  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  force, 
always  paramount  in  the  mind  of  each  commanding  officer.  At 
the  initiation  of  the  movement  men  came  forward  by  hundreds, 
anxious  to  enrol  in  the  newly-formed  force.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  weeding  out  those  whose  patriotism  cooled  when 
put  to  the  test,  and  the  whole  body  was  for  some  years  raw  and 
untrained,  the  difficulties  confronting  those  responsible  for  the 
instruction  being  far  greater  than  at  present,  when  the  proper 
proportion  of  trained  efficients  to  recruits  has  been  attained  and 
the  routine  of  each  division  firmly  established. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  as  the 
period  for  which  they  had  agreed  to  serve  being  completed,  a 
large  number  of  those  who  were  among  the  first  to  join  left 
the  force  at  the  same  moment.  This  resulted  in  a  sudden 
shortage  of  men,  and  though  in  London  at  any  rate  the  numbers 
are  gradually  and  steadily  creeping  up,  some  200  recruits  are 
still  needed  to  bring  that  division  up  to  its  full  strength. 
Zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  force  is  conspicuous  among  the 
men,  competition  to  obtain  recruits  being  very  keen  between 
the  different  "  parts  of  the  ship,"  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  would-be  volunteer  on  arriving  at  the  head-quarters  in  Com- 
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mercial  Koad  on  a  recruiting  night,  to  find  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  each  ready  to  impress  him  with  the  special 
advantages  of  joining  the  fo'c'stle  starboard  watch,  or  the  mizzen- 
topmen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  persuading  a  large  number  of 
young  men  in  the  metropolis  to  come  forward  and  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  those  whose  work  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
describe,  since  it  needs  only  sufficient  emphasis  for  all  to  realise 
the  splendid  possibilities  open  to  every  youth  possessing  that  taste 
for  the  sea  and  ships  common  to  the  young  Briton. 

The  stability  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon  the  Navy, 
and  here  is  an  opportunity  open  to  any  man  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  qualify  for  service  under  the  White  Ensign  when- 
ever and  wherever  that  Empire  may  need  him. 

EUPEET  GUINNESS. 
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IMPRESSIONS   OF  SCENERY   IN   RHODESIA 

BY  THE  HON.  MBS.  WILSON  FOX 

RHODESIA  is  a  fascinating  country  which  attracts  and  holds 
everyone  who  knows  it.  No  one  can  escape  from  its  spell, 
which  is  difficult  to  define,  but  is  undeniably  there.  Perhaps 
this  arises  from  the  great  variety  of  scenery  or  from  the  brilliancy 
of  colouring  which  the  country  presents :  perhaps  from  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains,  the  weirdness  of  the  forestry,  the 
unique  shades  of  the  spring  tints,  the  multitude  of  the  veldt 
flowers,  or  last  but  not  least  from  the  marvellous  grandeur 
of  its  two  great  works  of  nature — the  Victoria  Falls  and  the 
Matopo  Hills.  All,  no  doubt,  combine  to  create  the  impres- 
sion ;  and,  to  crown  everything,  there  is  the  exhilarating  quality 
of  the  air,  the  charm  of  the  climate  and  the  all-pervading 
sunshine.  Ehodesia  is  certainly  a  land  of  promise,  full  of  re- 
sources and  natural  riches;  a  splendid  country  for  agriculture 
and  cattle,  and  colonised  by  healthy  energetic  English  and  Scotch 
settlers,  who  are  proud  of  the  country,  and  full  of  faith  in  its 
prospects. 

On  arriving  at  Bulawayo,  one's  first  desire  is  to  visit  the 
Matopos  and  pay  homage  at  the  tomb  of  Cecil  Ehodes,  without 
whom  England  would  never  have  possessed  this  territory,  by  far 
the  fairest,  and  to-day  the  brightest  and  most  prosperous,  colony 
in  South  Africa. 

The  drive  to  the  hills  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  road,  for 
the  interior  of  South  Africa,  is  exceptionally  good  for  motor  or 
cart.  Tracts  of  undulating  land,  dotted  with  herds  of  grazing  cattle 
and  goats,  lie  on  either  side,  but  gradually  the  country  becomes 
more  broken,  and  as  the  hills  begin  to  rise  from  the  bare  grassy 
plain,  a  sheet  of  clear  blue  water  gleaming  at  their  base  makes  a 
refreshing  incident  in  the  landscape.  This  lake  is  the  Rhodes 
Dam,  and  beyond  it  lies  a  beautiful  stretch  of  green  country  which 
contains  many  acres  of  cultivated  ground  carrying  fine  crops 
of  mealies  and  wheat,  fed  by  irrigation  ditches  from  the  great 
reservoir,  and  edged  by  cool  streams,  beside  which  flocks  of 
ostriches  proudly  strut.  Around  this  rich  valley  rise  many 
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granite  kopjes,  the  forerunners  of  a  wonderful  series  of  bouldered 
mountains  which  for  over  a  thousand  square  miles  display  the 
glories  of  the  Matopo  Hills.  One  passes  through  the  Khodes 
Park,  a  great  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  nurseries,  where,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Khodes's  directions,  trees  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  planted,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  those 
from  Mexico  give  the  best  results.  A  great  part  of  the  estate  is 
preserved  for  a  Zoo,  where  a  variety  of  wild  animals  have  so  much 
space  to  roam  in  natural  surroundings  that  they  can  hardly  be 
aware  they  are  not  free,  and  a  little  further  on,  one  passes  along 
a  lovely  winding  road,  fringed  by  trees  and  guarded  by  kopjes, 
until  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  reached,  where  the  final  climb  begins 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  named  by  Mr.  Ehodes  "  The  View  of  the 
World,"  and  chosen  by  him  for  his  last  resting-place. 

A  more  perfect  tabernacle  for  the  grave  of  a  great  man  could 
not  well  be  imagined,  and  one  feels  that  this  is  indeed  sacred 
ground.  In  the  centre  of  the  rounded  summit  of  the  stern  granite 
hill  lies  a  massive  dignified  slab  of  rough-hewn  stone,  bearing  the 
simple  inscription,  "  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Cecil  John  Khodes." 
In  a  circle  surrounding  the  tomb  are  poised,  like  guarding  sentinels, 
huge  rounded  boulders  of  everlasting  granite.  Brilliant  red  and 
yellow  lichens  form  splashes  of  daring  colour  on  the  cold  grey 
stone,  and  many-hued  lizards,  darting  fearlessly  hither  and 
thither  over  the  hot  surface  of  the  rocks,  are  the  only  visible  signs 
of  animal  life.  All  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a 
broken  world  of  tumbled  hills,  terraced  and  fortified  by  boulders 
balanced  upon  one  another  in  fantastic  forms,  till  it  appears  that 
great  fortresses,  battlemented  walls  and  cathedral  towers,  all  too 
vast  and  wonderful  to  be  the  works  of  man,  are  strengthening 
and  embracing  these  strange  dream  mountains.  There  could  be 
no  fitter  or  more  impressive  spot  for  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
founder  of  Khodesia,  and  one  leaves  this  solemn  tomb,  and  the 
magnificent  estate  which  surrounds  it,  imbued  with  a  profound 
respect  for  the  great  Mind,  whose  far-seeing  aspirations  and 
ambitions  for  the  future  of  his  country  were  only  equalled  by  his 
passionate  admiration  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  wonderful  in 
nature. 

It  was  early  spring  when  I  visited  Khodesia,  and  the  young 
leaves  had  not  yet  appeared  in  Matabeleland,  which  is  less  well 
watered  and  consequently  more  backward  than  Mashonaland. 
The  tobacco  fields  were  bare,  the  mealie  patches  were  punctuated 
with  dreary  dead  stumps,  and  the  veldt  was  dry  and  yellow, 
except  in  tracts  where  fire  had  destroyed  the  dead  grass,  leaving 
ugly  spaces  of  cruel  blackness.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  after 
these  fires  have  swept  the  country,  how  soon  the  young  grass 
begins  to  show,  not  a  brilliant  green,  as  one  sees  in  the  English 
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spring,  but  a  cool  shade  of  bluish  emerald  green.  The  landscape 
in  "Rhodesia  is  always  rich  in  colour,  because  the  trees  are  never 
entirely  bare,  the  autumn  leaves  remaining  until  the  spring 
growth  appears.  Passing  through  mile  after  mile  of  woodland 
country  on  the  journey  from  Bulawayo  to  Salisbury,  it  is  some- 
times hardly  possible  to  tell  which  is  spring  and  wHich  autumn 
foliage. 

The  outburst  of  spring  in  Rhodesia  produces  such  an  ex- 
quisite effect  of  form  and  colour  that  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  undergrowth,  hanging  like  silken  tassels, 
develop  in  the  tenderest  shades  of  pastel  pinks  and  delicate  silvery 
greens,  while  the  larger  trees  throw  out  shoots  of  brilliant  car- 
mine, deepest  crimson  or  golden  bronze.  These  wonderful  tints, 
silhouetted  as  they  are  in  such  districts  as  Selukwe  and  Umtali 
against  a  background  of  deep  blue  or  purple  mountains,  produce 
contrasts  in  colour  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  adds  further  brilliancy  and  beauty  to 
the  picture.  Some  of  the  trees  burst  into  blossom  before  the 
leaves  appear,  and  many  a  stern  kopje  is  made  beautiful  by  the 
wealth  of  flowers  on  the  scarlet  or  yellow  "  Kaffir  boom,"  the  tree 
wisterias,  and  the  flowering  shrubs  whose  profuse  white  blossom 
resembles  the  "  boule  de  neige." 

The  veldt  is  carpeted  very  early  in  the  spirng  with  hundreds 
of  different  wild  flowers.  Most  numerous  are  large  clumps  of 
purple,  blue  and  white  drooping  bells.  Tufts  of  puce  cyclamen 
and  purple  vetch  make  patches  of  rich  colour,  and  spears  of 
pink  gladiolus  stand  erect  above  their  more  lowly  friends.  Tall 
yellow  orchids  bend  gracefully  over  neat  clusters  of  brilliant  little 
blue  flowers  resembling  sturdy  forget-me-nots,  stars  of  scarlet 
hibiscus  dot  the  red  earth,  and  in  the  damper  spots,  waves  of 
lobelia  spread  their  delicate  blue  veil  across  the  vleis.  Mile 
after  mile  one  may  drive  along  the  red  sandy  road,  winding  like 
a  ribbon  across  this  flowery  mosaic,  the  level  landscape  broken  only 
by  isolated  frowning  kopjes,  which  suggest  great  meaningless 
heaps  of  stones  dumped  there  by  giants  in  the  olden  days. 

As  the  team  of  six  or  eight  mules  trots  onwards,  directed  by  an 
occasional  flick  from  the  long  whip  of  the  Cape-boy  driver,  or  by 
the  odd  sounds  he  emits  for  their  guidance,  one  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  one's  inclination  and  count  all  the  different  kinds  of 
flowers,  or  watch  for  some  new  variety,  as  the  loose  sandy  road 
is  very  rough,  and  one  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  to 
spare  oneself  the  full  force  of  rude  jolts  and  bumps.  The  drivers 
are  usually  very  clever  and  manoeuvre  their  team  in  a  remarkable 
way,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  one  wheel  should  sometimes  descend 
suddenly  two  or  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  other  into  a 
deep  rut.  Often,  too,  little  drifts,  which  shake  one  unmercifully, 
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appear  across  the  road.  Sometimes  the  bed  of  a  half  dried  up 
river,  formed  of  patches  of  loose  sand  between  slabs  of  slippery 
granite,  has  to  be  negotiated ;  at  others,  most  violent  of  all,  comes 
a  rocky  section  of  the  road,  over  which  one  is  cheerfully  bumped, 
wondering  why  all  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  are  not  wrenched 
off.  But  the  wheels  stand  the  strain,  the  mules  never  slip  or 
fall,  so  by  degrees  one  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  the  strange  feats 
of  the  driver  and  the  gymnastics  of  the  mules,  although  it  is 
always  necessary  to  keep  a  watchful  outlook  on  the  road.  Every 
expedition  seems  to  necessitate  a  drive  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  and,  during  a  visit  of  only  a  few  weeks,  I  travelled  for 
several  hundred  miles  over  these  roads,  so  full  of  incident  and 
excitement,  and  survived. 

Khodesia  is  well  watered,  especially  in  Mashonaland  and  the 
north.  Though  in  some  districts  the  smaller  streams  disappear 
entirely  in  the  dry  season  and  leave  only  sandy  dongas,  there  are 
many  others  bounded  by  wide  rocky  beds,  which  are  reduced  to 
still  pools  of  stagnant  green  water  between  flat  granite  slabs, 
but  are  never  entirely  dry.  Along  the  valleys  of  these  rivers 
baboons  make  their  habitation,  and  one  can  hear  them  chattering 
noisily  on  the  steep  rocky  ledges  overhead. 

Among  the  more  attractive  rivers  of  Mashonaland  is  the 
Umfuli,  which  at  all  seasons  appears  in  stretches  as  a  deep 
limpid  stream  winding  silently  between  thickly- wooded  banks. 
There  is  a  particular  bend  in  this  river  as  it  flows  near 
Hartley  loved  by  the  hippopotamus,  and  when  the  cool  time  of 
sunset  approaches,  if  one  steals  quietly  through  the  trees  to  the 
edge  of  a  deep  pool,  three  or  four  of  these  huge  lazy  creatures 
may  be  seen,  with  their  hideous  pink  ears  and  snouts  apparently 
floating  on  the  water.  They  gaze  indolently  around,  surveying 
the  scene  in  ponderous  contemplation,  till  suddenly  without  com- 
motion they  sink  gently  out  of  sight,  and  no  ripple  reveals  in 
which  direction  they  are  slowly  removing  themselves  to  another 
bend  of  the  river,  so  quietly  do  they  move  away  under  its  surface. 

There  are  many  beautiful  little  birds  along  the  course  of  this 
river,  and  vivid  blue  kingfishers  constantly  flash  across  the 
stream.  On  the  opposite  bank  bend  graceful  willowy  trees, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  drooping  twig  hangs  a  frail  nest  of  plaited 
grass,  around  which  flutter  the  little  golden  owners  chirruping 
shrilly  while  they  bring  food  to  the  inmates.  It  is  curious  to  see 
so  many  nests  hanging  on  the  same  tree,  but  many  of  the  birds 
in  Ehodesia  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  nesting  close  together,  and 
there  is  a  common  veldt-bush,  which  bristles  with  white  spines  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  is  often  quite  covered  with  large  untidy- 
looking  nests  of  dry  grass.  One  might  almost  imagine  that  it  had 
been  pelted  with  bunches  of  hay,  which  had  stuck  to  its  thorny 
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branches.  Perhaps  the  birds  are  wise  in  choosing  such  a  place  for 
their  habitation,  for  doubtless  the  spines  are  a  protection,  as  no 
one  willingly  goes  too  near  this  cruel  bush,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  wait-a-bit  "  thorn.  Small  birds  are  not  numerous 
everywhere  in  Rhodesia,  but  in  many  a  shady  spot  where  I 
sat  quietly  watching  I  saw  beautifully  plumaged  little  creatures 
and  heard  many  a  sweet  song.  Near  the  Victoria  Falls  large  flocks 
of  lovely  little  tits  with  azure  blue  breasts  and  tails  flit  in  and 
out  among  the  tropical  foliage,  and  at  Bulawayo  it  is  curious  to 
watch  the  myriads  of  finches  which  return  every  evening  in  noisy 
clouds  to  roost  in  the  orange-bushes  at  Government  House, 
where  they  keep  up  an  incessant  twittering  throughout  the 
night. 

The  Zambesi,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  from  all  points  of 
view  the  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful  river  in  Rhodesia. 
Fringed  on  either  side  by  luxuriant  masses  of  trees  and  palms  it 
stretches  for  eight  or  nine  miles  above  the  Falls  in  a  peaceful 
wide  expanse  of  brilliant  blue  water,  broken  here  and  there  by 
lovely  islands  thickly  wooded  with  tropical  growth.  As  one 
glides  swiftly  along  in  a  large  canoe,  paddled  at  each  end  by  two 
dusky  Zambesi  boys,  one  can  give  oneself  up  to  contemplation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  river,  and  to  the  realisation  of  its  force. 
Silently  and  deftly  the  natives  handle  their  paddles.  They  know 
the  river  well  and  guide  the  canoe  up  the  deep  channels  of  the 
stream ;  for  though  the  water  as  a  whole  looks  calm  and  inno- 
cent, there  are  places  where  the  oily  surface  and  swirling  eddies 
tell  of  a  swift  course  down  treacherous  rapids.  Dark  rocks 
appear  only  a  few  inches  below,  and  for  an  instant  one  holds 
one's  breath  while  the  canoe  seems  to  be  barely  making  its  way 
against  some  unseen  force,  and  scarcely  a  quivering  veil  of  water 
seems  to  separate  its  frail  frame  from  those  formidable  masses. 

One  may  land  and  picnic  on  one  of  the  islands,  or  .draw  under 
the  shelter  of  cool  palms  in  a  silent  backwater,  and  as  one 
watches  the  river  smoothly  purling  on,  one  thinks  of  the 
awful  leap  so  soon  awaiting  it,  only  a  short  distance  further 
down  the  stream.  Before  one's  mind  rises  the  suggestion  of 
inevitable  fate.  To  the  lip  of  the  great  chasm  the  water  glides 
innocently  on,  encircling  the  islands,  rippling  over  the  rocks, 
reflecting  the  sky  and  dancing  with  colour.  Suddenly  without 
warning  it  is  precipitated  as  it  were  into  eternity.  Its  form  is 
changed,  and  the  liquid  substance  is  atomised  into  foaming 
water,  as  it  is  hurtled  down  the  frowning  face  of  the  dark  wall  of 
rock.  So  great  is  the  depth  of  the  chasm  that  much  of  the 
water  never  reaches  the  bottom,  but  ascends  again  high  into  the 
air  in  clouds  of  vapour,  only  once  more  to  fall  in  soaking  showers 
on  to  the  ever- dripping  luxurious  Eain  Forest  on  the  further  side 
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of  the  gorge.  These  wreathing  clouds  of  spray,  ascending  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  deafening  roar  of  mighty  waters,  were  fitly 
and  picturesquely  named  by  the  natives  who  first  knew  them, 
"  The  smoke  that  sounds." 

To  realise  fully  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  Falls  one  must 
have  time  to  linger  and  watch  the  everchanging  scene.  One 
cannot  embrace  in  a  single  view  their  full  glory,  for  they  extend 
over  a  mile  from  end  to  end  ;  but  perhaps  a  greater  appreciation 
of  their  wonder  is  gained  by  the  fact  that  one  can  move  from 
point  to  point  in  the  Kain  Forest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm 
and  contemplate  them  actually  face  to  face.  Here  one  stands 
amid  a  carpet  of  delicate  maidenhair  fern,  surrounded  by  dripping 
palms  which  lean  to  catch  the  moisture.  The  tropical  sunshine 
is  tempered  by  never-ceasing  showers  of  spray,  and  miniature 
rainbows  forming  complete  circles  scintillate  around  one's  feet, 
while  opposite,  only  about  400  feet  distant,  rears  an  immense 
shelf  of  sheer  dark  cliff.  Over  its  furrowed  edge  gush  great 
streams  of  green  water,  tossed  and  broken  into  snow-white  foam 
and  vaporous  spray.  The  depths  of  the  chasm  below  are  veiled 
from  sight  by  the  rising  columns  of  opalescent  mist,  and  above 
the  yawning  abyss  the  sun  glints  and  sparkles,  weaving  the  drops 
into  a  magnificent  rainbow,  which,  with  its  arc  of  brilliant 
colours  like  a  fairy  bridge,  spans  the  great  chasm  from  rock  to 
rock.  Three  hundred  feet  below  roars  and  boils  the  swirling 
flood,  as  it  emerges  from  the  Boiling  Pot,  rushing  on  down  the 
zigzag  gorge  between  towering  cliffs  of  rock,  narrow,  fierce  and 
of  unfathomable  depth,  for  fifty  miles  below  the  Falls.  It  is 
soul-satisfying  to  watch  this  great  work  of  Nature  speeding 
ever  in  its  untrammelled  force,  and  one  feels  that  Rhodesia 
is  indeed  thrice  blessed  to  possess  within  her  territories  the 
Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Zambesi 
would  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  it  is  a 
very  graceful  structure,  thrown  across  the  gorge  at  the  first  bend 
below  the  Falls,  and  its  rounded,  well-proportioned  span  assumes 
almost  a  filigree  effect  above  the  translucent  blue  atmosphere  of 
the  deep  gorge. 

The  Kafue,  in  North-western  Ehodesia,  is  another  magnificent 
river,  almost  half  a  mile  wide,  and  forming  a  waterway  during 
the  whole  year  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  for  part  of 
the  year  for  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The 
railway  crosses  it  by  a  low  handsome  girder  bridge  of  thirteen 
spans,  and  at  this  point  the  banks  are  thickly  massed  with 
graceful  flowering  reeds,  fringed  by  tall  palms,  and  flanked  by  the 
blue  outlines  of  distant  mountains.  The  river  is  crowded  with 
waterfowl,  and  as  one  passes  up  the  stream  many  strange  birds 
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are  disturbed  from  their  cover  among  the  reeds.  Two  or  three 
graceful  cinnamon  brown  birds  with  long  legs  and  curved  beaks 
skim  over  the  water,  a  white  bittern  wheels  round,  dipping 
occasionally  into  the  surface,  and  many  sleek  ungainly  cormorants 
with  outstretched  necks  and  elongated  bodies  fly  rapidly  away 
down  the  stream.  Ugly  fish-eagles,  their  black  bodies  surmounted 
by  white  heads  and  square  white  bibs,  watch  by  the  riverside  for 
their  prey,  solemnly  established  on  the  highest  limb  of  a  gaunt 
dead  tree  as  if  to  accentuate  the  eeriness  of  their  appearance. 

North  of  the  Kafue,  as  far  as  Broken  Hill,  the  country  is 
thickly  wooded,  with  intermediate  stretches  of  open  grass-land. 
If  one  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  from  the  train,  game  is  almost 
sure  to  be  seen.  Small  buck  spring  away  over  the  veldt,  or  herds 
of  sable  antelope  feed  peacefully  under  the  trees.  At  early  dawn 
one  morning  I  saw  a  magnificent  roan  antelope,  silhouetted 
against  the  rosy  sky,  standing  upon  a  grassy  knoll  and  viewing 
with  vague  suspicion  the  great  steam  monster  encroaching  upon 
his  preserves. 

It  is  fascinating  hour  after  hour  to  watch  this  remote  country 
pierced  by  a  single  line  of  railway,  and  as  the  train  travels  only 
about  twelve  miles  an  hour  on  this  remote  section  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  everything.  The  growth  of  many 
of  the  trees  is  attractive  and  very  peculiar.  The  stunted  Mahoba- 
hoba  tree,  with  its  large  shiny  evergreen  leaves  grows  side  by 
side  with  the  Mpani,  a  handsome  tree  valuable  for  its  wood  which 
has  a  hard  centre,  and  an  occasional  Baobab  with  its  gigantic 
bottle-shaped  trunk  appears  as  a  monster  among  the  smaller 
trees.  Many  of  the  trunks  or  stems  are  twisted  like  corkscrews, 
others  take  strange  angles,  and  the  Gusie  tree  spreads  its 
topmost  branches  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  This  strange 
growth,  combined  with  the  vivid  spring  tints  I  have  already 
described,  suggest  strongly  the  weird  trees  so  cleverly  drawn  by 
Japanese  artists  on  screens  and  china. 

Broken  Hill  is  reached  at  last,  and  the  railway  penetrates  no 
further.  The  two  last  rails  look  forlorn  and  neglected,  as  they 
lie  with  uneven  ends  and  bufferless,  pointing  northwards.  They 
suggest  that  they  can  go  no  further,  for  they  are  faced  only  a  few 
yards  away  by  a  dense  wood  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  platelayer  or  engineer.  Close  at  hand,  however, 
stands  the  contractor's  store,  with  machinery  and  implements  laid 
by,  containing  neat  stacks  of  sleepers  and  little  piles  of  spare 
rails,  all  in  readiness  when  the  word  is  given  to  take  their  part 
in  the  continuation  of  the  great  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 

ELEANOE  WILSON  Fox. 
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COME  TO  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

THE  LAND   OF  GOLDBN  OPPORTUNITIES* 

BY  FRANCES  A.  WELLS 

"I  AM  surprised  to  hear  that  you  like  Western  Australia," 
wrote  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  England  not  so  very  long  ago. 
"  I  have  always  understood  that  Australia  as  a  whole  is  so  hot 
and  dry  that  fruit  trees  will  not  grow  there — except  in  the  capital 
Tasmania — the  garden  of  Australia."  (The  italics  are  my  own.) 
Another  English  friend,  now  resident  in  the  western  State,  told 
me,  that  when  he  left  England  he  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the 
knowledge,  gleaned  in  his  college  days,  that  Western  Australia 
was  noted  only  for  diseased  wheat  and  poison  plant,  which 
destroyed  the  sheep.  Needless  to  say,  he  knows  very  different 
now.  But  what  I  am  wondering  is  whether  these  mistaken 
impressions  about  Australia,  and  more  particularly  about  Western 
Australia,  have  quite  disappeared  in  the  Old  Country. 

Certain  it  is  that  Australians  are  not  likely  to  grow  conceited 
at  what  they  hear  about  themselves  through  the  newspapers. 
According  to  some  writers,  we  are  a  people  bristling  like  porcu- 
pines with  all  sorts  of  objectionable  ideas  that  we  want  to  let 
loose  on  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  everything 
according  to  our  standpoint.  Distance  has  probably  something 
to  do  with  this  notion.  If  only  more  of  our  own  folk  would  bridge 
the  "  gap,"  come  and  see  us  as  we  are,  and  better  still,  take  up 
some  of  our  unoccupied  land  and  live  with  us,  they  would  find 
that  we  are  very  like  themselves  after  all.  Descendants  of 
purely  British  people,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  were  not.  As  a 
writer  has  said  of  another  country,  "  The  past  has  not  laid  its 
venerable  hand  upon  us  in  consecration,"  but  we  have  had  our 
battles  to  fight.  Many  gallant  lives  have  been  laid  down,  and 
countless  acts  of  heroism  performed,  in  the  cause  of  settlement. 

*  Intending  emigrants  should  apply  for  free  advice  and  information  to  THE 
CENTBAL  EMIGRATION  BOARD,  Cromwell  House,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Address  "  The  Secretary  "  and  enclose  stamp  for  reply.  For  further  particulars  see 
page  viii.  of  current  issue. 
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Our  sun-tanned  knights  have  not  gone  forth  in  gay  apparel  and 
to  the  sound  of  many  trumpets  to  conquer  the  wilderness,  but 
their  works  proclaim  the  worth  of  their  services.  The  wheat- 
fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  sheep  and  cattle  runs,  gold  mines, 
cities  and  towns,  offer  the  best  evidence  of  their  courage  and 
abounding  energy.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  This  bright, 
beautiful  land  has  immense  resources,  and  we  are  going  "  right 
on  "  with  its  development.  While  not  forgetting  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  race,  we  have  our  ideals.  And  one  thing  we  desire 
to  see  is  that  all  who  live  within  our  shores  shall  enjoy  a  share 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  be  something  more  than  mere 
machines. 

Western  Australia  offers  special  opportunities  for  land  selection 
and  settlement.  Young  men,  middle-aged  men,  and  even  those 
men  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  other 
lands,  but  whose  energies  are  not  yet  spent,  possessed  of  a  little 
capital,  determination  and  common-sense,  cannot  do  better  than 
come  here,  where,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government 
said  the  other  day,  we  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  settlement. 
In  agricultural  areas  the  rainfall  is  assured.  We  have  liberal 
land  laws  and  cheap  land ;  a  climate  that  will  grow  anything, 
and  in  which  it  is  possible  to  work  all  the  year  round.  The 
Government  are  building  light  railways  wherever  settlement 
demands,  and  generally  doing  all  they  can  to  aid  the  farmer. 
One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  though — and  it  is  important — •" 
"  The  land  that  lies  like  a  giant  asleep "  is  not  all  ready  for 
the  plough.  It  is  well  timbered  and  has  to  be  cleared — some- 
times a  costly  business,  for  the  trees  are  magnificent.  But  soil 
that  will  grow  good  timber  will  also  grow  good  crops,  grass, 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  once  cleared,  the  rest  is  easy,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  little  capital  on  which  to  rely  while  the 
clearing,  ploughing,  sowing  and  growing  are  going  on.  Of  course 
the  cost  of  clearing  varies.  In  some  parts  the  timber  is  easily 
removed.  In  others,  it  is  more  difficult,  because  the  trees  have 
had  a  long  start  and  their  hold  on  the  earth  is  strong.  Cleared 
land  can  be  bought,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  a  passenger  on  one  of  the 
great  liners  that  bring  the  mails  to  Australia  each  week  and  that 
he  is  entering  the  fine  harbour  of  Fremanfcle — the  front  door  of 
the  State.  If  he  arrives  in  the  height  of  summer  he  will 
probably  find  the  heat  trying,  and  within  half  an  hour  of  landing 
will  have  developed  an  overwhelming  desire  to  swallow  everything 
liquid  he  sets  eyes  on,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  lemon-squash  and 
the  like.  If  he  comes  in  the  depths  of  winter,  when  heavy  rains 
and  cold  winds  are  playing  a  duet,  he  will  probably  say  unpleasant 
things  and  want  to  drink  all  the  same— though  not  lemon-squash. 

E  2 
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But  if  he  arrives  in  normal  weather  and  has  an  eye  for  colour,  he 
will  revel  in  golden  sunlight,  in  the  marvellous  blue  of  "  that 
inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky,"  the  blue  of  the  water  all  about 
him,  and  the  deeper  blue  of  distant  shore-lines  and  hills. 

Then,  if  he  be  an  enthusiastic  tourist,  he  will  immediately  want 
to  inspect  the  capital  city— Perth.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
there,  by  rail  and  by  river.  The  Swan  river  flows  into  the  sea  at 
Fremantle,  and  fine  steamers  ply  constantly  between  the  port  and 
capital.  The  way  by  rail  is  not  unpleasant,  affording  as  it  does 
a  glimpse  of  towns  in  the  making  all  along  the  line,  and  stretches 
of  country  covered  with  trees — the  trees  that  grew  by  themselves, 
and  the  fine  Agricultural  Show  grounds — where,  last  October, 
30,000  people  assembled  to  see  West  Australia's  products.  But, 
unfortunately,  as  Perth  is  approached,  this  route  also  affords  a 
view  of  backyards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  route  by  river  gives 
twelve  miles  of  beautiful  scenery  to  look  at.  On  either  side  are 
high  timber-covered  banks  ;  houses  with  red  roofs  showing  at 
intervals  with  picturesque  effect  through  the  soft  green  of  the 
trees ;  curves,  inlets,  and  miles  of  blue  water  ahead  on  which  the 
sunbeams  dance  and  flash  like  diamonds. 

Perth  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan,  and  on  leaving  the 
steamer  one  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  town  where,  if  the 
visitor  is  observant,  he  will  notice  that  the  people  there  are 
just  ordinary  civilised  folk  going  about  their  daily  business,  as 
if  they  meant—business.  Some  of  our  visitors  exclaim  at  the 
"  Englishness "  of  everything  they  see  in  this  far-away  land. 
Others  say,  "Why  don't  we  hear  more  about  you?"  And 
the  Anglo-Indian  says,  "After  so  many  black  faces  it  is  a  treat 
to  be  where  there  are  only  white,  and  British  people  too."  And 
here  let  me  say,  the  climate  of  Western  Australia  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  Anglo-Indian,  a  sort  of  halfway  house  between 
the  cold  of  his  native  land  and  the  intense  heat  of  India. 

Perth  is  growing  rapidly.  Just  now  we  are  having  a  mild 
civil  war  over  the  new  Town  Hall  that  is  to  be.  One  half  of 
our  citizens  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the  other  half  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  standing  still — that  we  must  build  for  Perth 
twenty  years  hence.  The  other  half  insist  that  twenty  years 
hence  we  shall  be  able  to  build  another  Town  Hall — if  we  want 
to ;  which,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
five  years,  will  be  true  enough.  The  Progressives  are  likely  to 
carry  the  point.  But  this  is  digression.  I  must  go  back  to 
my  imaginary  tourist,  who  has  by  this  time  been  seized  by  a 
watchful  cabby  and  borne  off  in  triumph  to  see  King's  Park; 
embracing  a  miniature  mountain  called  Mount  Eliza  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  view;  a  fine  river  frontage;  and  acres 
of  original  bush  land,  1000  in  all,  stretching  away  in  the  back- 
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ground.  This  glorious  recreation  place  was  secured  for  the  people 
through  the  wisdom  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  Western  Australia's 
great  statesman ;  and  for  this  act  alone  he  will  probably  be 
canonised  as  the  years  go  on.  Imagine  what  it  means,  to 
have  all  these  acres  of  forest  land  with  a  river  frontage,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  city  !  Where  it  is  possible  to  escape 
from  shrieking  train  whistles,  electric  tramcar  bells,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  noises  of  a  busy  town,  to  absolute  peace.  I 
sometimes  think  that  King's  Park  will  be  responsible  for  the 
first  real  West  Australian  poet.  Go  there  when  you  will,  there  is 
inspiration  enough  to  stir  the  coldest  soul  and  set  an  imaginative 
one  on  fire. 

In  the  spring  the  ground  is  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  of  won- 
derful colour  and  form,  and  the  voices  of  birds  echo  from  every 
tree;  the  low  carol  of  the  magpie  warbling  to  his  mate,  the 
soft  liquid  notes  of  the  ground  lark,  and  in  deep  contrast,  the 
Kookaburra's  merry  peal  of  almost  human  laughter.  In  the 
summer,  the  hum  of  myriad  insects  fill  the  air  and  the  scent 
of  drying  grass  rises  like  incense  from  the  earth.  In  the  autumn, 
"  Silence  and  sunshine  creep  with  soft  caress,  on  mountain, 
plain  and  wilderness."  And  in  the  winter  the  west  wind  blows 
fiercely  through  the  big  gums,  tears  off  long  strips  of  their  brown 
bark,  beats  the  rain  heavily  on  to  their  pendant  leaves,  and 
roars  as  if  the  Storm  Fiend  had  come  forth  with  all  his  legions 
to  join  in  the  wild  frolic.  Then  when  the  storm  is  spent, 

Far  and  near,  o'er  each,  o'er  all, 
Hangs  the  great  silence  like  a  pall 
Softer  than  snow. 

And  nature  sleeps. 

All  along  the  river-side  of  the  Park  there  is  a  fine  drive,, 
called  "  May  "  Drive,  after  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  opened 
it.  This  is  planted  on  both  sides  with  different  varieties  of  the 
scarlet  flowering-gum  (eucalyptus).  Fine  trees  now,  and  during 
January  and  February,  when  in  full  bloom,  are  a  magnificent 
sight,  the  blossoms  of  no  two  trees  being  alike,  but  shading  off 
from  the  most  vivid  cardinal  to  a  delicate  rose  pink.  At  in- 
tervals, wedged  in  between  the  masses  of  brilliant  colour,  there 
is  another  species  of  gum  with  blossoms  of  creamy  white,  which 
the  bees  love  for  the  honey  that  they  contain.  Beyond  the  trees 
again  and  on  both  sides  of  the  drive,  lawns  have  been  made, 
flower-beds  laid  out,  which  are  generally  a  mass  of  bright  blooms, 
and  ornamental  trees  from  other  lands  are  grown.  This  strip 
of  cultivation  lends  an  additional  picturesqueness  to  the  native 
forest  which  it  adjoins. 

Close  to  the  Park  entrance  gates  a  handsome  bronze  statue 
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has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  West  Australian  soldiers 
who  were  killed  in  the  South  Africac  war.  On  one  day  in  every 
year  since  that  troublous  time  the  people  of  Perth  have  as- 
sembled there  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  The  Bishop  of 
Perth  conducts  a  short  service,  the  Last  Post  is  sounded,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  are  laid  round  and  on  the  statue. 

Further  up  the  drive,  in  a  position  that  commands  a  view 
of  the  bright  river  below  the  Mount,  the  entire  city  on  its  banks, 
and  the  range  of  purple  hills  beyond,  stands  a  marble  statue 
of  our  late  beloved  Queen.  This  was  presented  to  the  people 
of  Perth  by  an  Englishman  who  has  large  interests  here. 
The  statue  stands  on  a  granite  pedestal  on  which  is  inscribed : 
"Victoria  Queen  and  Empress  1837-1901."  During  her  reign 
Australia  was  colonised  and  federated.  Four  field  guns,  dated 
1843  and  1815  guard  the  corners  of  the  little  square  on  which 
the  statue  stands.  Bight  behind  the  pedestal,  the  purple  bougain- 
villea  creeper  has  completely  covered  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree, 
from  which  long  arms  of  green  are  thrown  out,  screen-like,  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  spring  its  blossoms  of  imperial  hue  form 
a  fitting  background  for  the  white  figure  of  the  Royal  Lady 
standing  there.  Immediately  behind  the  creeper  again  is  a 
flagstaff,  on  which,  on  State  occasions,  the  Union  Jack  is  run 
up,  and  very  bonnie  the  historic  colours  look  waving  over  the 
green  tops  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

There  is  food  for  much  reflection  in  these  two  scenes  alone. 
They  symbolise  the  fact  that,  to  her  bright  southern  daughter, 
the  Motherland  is  a  great  deal  more  than  name.  And  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  if  the  quiet  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  lived  so 
long  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  and  whose  memory  is  precious 
still,  could  stir  to  life,  and  vision  come  into  the  sightless  eyes, 
she  would  rejoice  to  see  the  great  spaces  waiting  to  be  filled,  and 
to  know  that  beyond  the  hills  that  encircle  the  city  of  the  Golden 
West,  there  is  room  on  the  land  for  thousands  who  may  be 
crowded  out  in  the  old  country ;  room  for  the  courageous  and 
enterprising,  and  for  all  who  desire  to  help  build  and  maintain 
a  greater  Britain  under  the  Southern  Cross. 

And  perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  off  when,  with  palatial 
steamers  and  quick  transit,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  reigning 
Monarch  to  visit  his  over-sea  subjects,  where  a  right  royal  wel- 
come awaits  him.  Here,  in  this  bright  sunny  land,  beautiful 
boys  and  girls  are  growing  up ;  eager,  intelligent,  and  brave, 
and  to  them  the  future  belongs;  but  the  present  is  ours,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  hold  and  strengthen  the  'threads  of  Empire  in 
order  that  the  years  may  not  loosen  them  so  that  they  will  break 
at  a  touch. 
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Meanwhile,  the  drive,  broad  and  firm  for  motoring,  cycling, 
walking  or  driving,  winds  on  through  the  forest  where : 

The  gnarled  knotted  trunks  Eucalyptian, 
Seem  carved  like  weird  columns  Egyptian, 
With  curious  device,  quaint  inscription 
And  hieroglyph  strange. 

until  the  1000  acres  are  exhausted  and  a  comfortable  tea  kiosk 
awaits  the  traveller  at  the  exit  gates. 

FEANCES  A.  WELLS. 

PBETH. 
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AMONG   THE    MAROONS 

BY  COLONEL   LOSCOMBE 

I. 

HISTOEICAL   SKETCH. 

I  CAN  quite  imagine  that  many  of  my  readers,  when  they  see 
the  title  of  this  article  will  exclaim,  "  But  who  are  the  Maroons  ?  " 
Tt  may  be  well  therefore,  before  describing  my  visit  to  one  of 
their  villages,  to  give  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  people 
themselves. 

On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  English  in  1655,  fifteen 
hundred  or  more  of  the  Spaniards'  slaves,  some  pure  Africans, 
others  of  mixed  African  and  Indian  blood,  took  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  refused  to  surrender  to  the  English.  From  time  to 
time  these  people  were  joined  by  runaway  slaves  from  the  English 
plantations,  and  very  soon  the  combined  band  became  a  formid- 
able source  of  danger  to  the  British  settlers.  Some  idea  of  the 
terror  the  Maroons,*  as  they  were  called,  inspired  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  space  of  forty  years  no  less  than  forty- 
four  Acts  of  Assembly  were  passed,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  spent,  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  them. 

It  was  not  till  1734  that  the  Maroons  received  any  definite 
check.  In  that  year  Captain  Stoddart  attacked  Nanny  Town— 
so  called  from  a  Maroon  chief — their  stronghold  in  the  heart  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  Numbers  of  the  marauders  were  killed, 
others  threw  themselves  over  the  precipices  to  escape  capture, 
and  the  stronghold  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  place  to  this 
day  has  a  bad  name,  and  few  negroes  will  venture  near  it,  while 
on  account  of  its  inaccessibility  scarcely  any  whites  have  visited 
'the  spot.  But  Captain  Stoddart's  success,  complete  as  it  was, 
appears  to  have  been  only  local,  as  two  years  later,  under  another 

*  The  word  "  Maroon  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  Cimarron  (derived 
from  Cima,  a  mountain  top),  meaning  a  dweller  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
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chief  named  Cudjoe,  the  Maroons  had  again  become  a  terror  to 
their  neighbours,  so  much  so  that  two  regiments  were  brought 
to  the  island  from  England  especially  to  restrain  them. 

A  different  system  of  attack  was  now  adopted,  and  blockhouses 
were  built  and  garrisoned  with  a  view  to  confining  the  Maroons 
to  their  mountain  tops.  These  blockhouses  were  provided  with 
dogs,  both  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  surprise  and  for  hunting 
down  the  foe,  while  in  the  following  year  Indians  were  imported 
from  the  Mosquito  Coast  of  Central  America  with  the  same 
object.  So  successful  was  this  method  of  warfare,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  that  in  1738  Governor  Trelawny  was  able  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Maroons  by  which  certain  lands  were 
assigned  to  them  on  which  they  might  live  and  govern  themselves, 
free  from  taxation,  they  in  return  undertaking  not  to  molest  their 
neighbours,  and  to  give  military  assistance  to  the  Government 
when  required,  especially  in  the  event  of  a  revolt  of  the  slaves. 

This  peace  lasted  for  close  on  sixty  years,  but  in  1795  trouble 
again  ensued  owing  to  two  Maroons,  who  had  been  caught 
stealing  pigs  in  the  town  of  Montego  Bay,  being  sentenced  to 
be  flogged.  The  Maroons  of  Trelawny  Town,  to  which  place 
the  two  thieves  belonged,  resented  this,  strangely  enough  not 
because  the  men  had  been  flogged,  but  because  the  sentence 
had  been  inflicted  at  the  hands  of  the  black  overseer  of  the  work- 
house, which  they  considered  an  indignity.  They  at  once  rose  in' 
revolt  and  defied  the  whites.  -  The  time  they  chose  for  rising  in 
rebellion  was  an  inopportune  one  for  the  Government,  as  a  large 
fleet  of  150  ships  had  only  a  few  days  before  sailed  for  England, 
taking  away  nearly  all  the  troops  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  island.  But  Lord  Balcarres,  the  then  Governor,  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  intercept  the  fleet, 
which  he  judged  had  not  got  far,  and  bring  it  back  to  Montego 
Bay.  This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out  by  means  of  a  fast 
sailing-vessel,  and  the  effect  was  immediate,  the  Maroons  of 
the  other  settlements,  who  had  been  wavering,  deciding  not 
to  throw  in  their  lot  with  those  of  Trelawny  Town,  who  were 
thus  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fray  alone.  The  opening  phases 
of  the  campaign  were,  however,  by  no  means  calculated  to  allay 
the  alarm  felt.  Lieut. -Colonel  Sandford,  who  had  advanced  into 
the  enemy's  country  with  a  small  force,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
18th  and  20th  Dragoons  and  some  local  horse  Militia,  fell  into  an 
ambush,  and  was  himself  killed,  together  with  a  number  of  his 
officers  and  men,  and  the  remainder  were  forced  to  retreat.  The 
Maroons,  who  had  suffered  no  loss,  now  retreated  into  the  Cock- 
pit country,  an  incredibly  precipitous  and  impracticable  country, 
whence  they  sallied  out  from  time  to  time  and  committed  dreadful 
atrocities.  Colonel  Fitch  next  essayed  to  advance  against  the 
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foe,  but  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor,  for  he  too  was 
ambuscaded  and  killed  with  several  of  his  men. 

General  Walpole,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  adopted 
a  more  cautious  form  of  procedure.  He  began  by  sending  to 
Cuba  for  a  hundred  blood-hounds.  This  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Maroons  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  dogs  they  at  once 
surrendered  without  striking  another  blow.  The  following 
year  about  six  hundred  of  the  Trelawny  Maroons  were  trans- 
ported to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
climate  of  that  place  proving  unsuitable,  they  were  again  removed 
to  Sierra  Leone,  where  I  have  seen  their  descendants  occupying 
some  of  the  hill  villages  to  this  day. 

The  Maroons  of  the  other  towns — Accompong  (named  from 
a  brother  of  Cudjoe),  in  the  west  of  the  island,  Stewart  Town, 
near  the  north  coast,  and  Moore  Town,  in  the  east — continue 
to  live  in  the  settlements  allotted  to  them  in  1738,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  still  form  a  separate  people,  though  they  are 
gradually  getting  merged  in  the  rest  of  the  negroes.  They  still 
possess  privileges,  of  which,  however,  exemption  from  taxation  is 
no  longer  one,  and  to  some  extent  govern  themselves.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  colonels,  majors  and  captains  of 
Maroons,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but,  as  these  officers  died, 
no  fresh  appointments  were  made.  The  Maroons  possessed  some 
'form  of  military  organisation,  and  used  to  assemble  for  exercise  at 
fixed  intervals.  They  have  on  several  occasions,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  1738,  been  called  upon  to  assist  the  Government 
with  armed  forces,  the  last  time  being  during  the  negro  rebellion 
of  the  east  end  of  the  island  in  1865,  and  have  always  responded 
with  great  loyalty  and  rendered  good  service. 

II. 
A  M ABO ON  VILLAGE. 

I  had  long  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Maroon  village,  so  I 
readily  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  came  to  me  at 
Christmas,  1905.  Leaving  Kingston  soon  after  midday  the  train 
carried  us  west  over  the  Liguanea  Plain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  as  far  as  Spanish  Town,  where  we  turned  north,  ascending 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains  by  the  gorge  of  the  Kio 
Cobre,  and  descending  thence  to  the  coast  at  Annotto  Bay, 
whence,  keeping  the  sea  close  to  our  left,  we  passed  along  the 
north  shore,  crossing  innumerable  rivers  and  streams,  and  reach- 
ing Port  Antonio  soon  after  nightfall.  Nearly  all  the  way  we 
had  been  running  through  the  chief  fruit-producing  district  of 
Jamaica.  Every  hillside  was  clad  with  banana-trees,  which 
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spread  themselves  out  along  the  course  of  all  the  streams. 
Miles  and  miles  of  them  we  passed. 

Arrived  at  Port  Antonio  we  soon  transported  ourselves  and 
our  belongings  to  the  Hotel  Titchfield.  This  hotel  is  itself  a  bit 
of  an  anomaly.  Situate  high  up  above  the  shores  of  a  charming 
bay,  it  dominates  the  small  town  with  its  splendour ;  yet  a  five 
minutes'  walk  will  take  you  from  its  luxury  to  the  squalor  of 
what  might  be  an  African  village  in  the  swamps  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Built  in  five  months  at  a  cost  of  between  seventy 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  it  accommodates  four  hundred 
guests  and  employs  one  hundred  and  seventy  people.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  regular  American  summer  hotel,  and  life  in  it  resembles  that 
on  a  big  liner.  The  majority  of  the  people  appear  to  come  there 
to  eat,  sleep  and  recuperate.  They  never  move  far  away,  and  the 
hotel  life  seems  to  be  to  them  all-sufficient. 

Beyond  its  picturesque  situation  there  is  not  much  of  interest 
in  the  town.  There  was  formerly  a  small  garrison  maintained 
there,  probably  to  overawe  the  Maroons,  but  the  old  barracks  are 
now  utilised  as  a  school,  and  the  fort  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  dismantled  of  all  its  guns  except  two  forlorn-looking 
32-pounders.  In  the  graveyard  of  the  old  colonial  church  may 
be  seen  the  tombs  of  officers  of  the  64th  Eegiment,  bearing 
date  1834. 

One  night  our  party  witnessed  a  curious  survival  of  old 
negro  customs  in  the  shape  of  what  was  evidently  an  adaptation 
to  suit  modern  ideas  of  the  "  John  Canoe  "  revels,  described  so 
inimitably  in  '  Tom  Cringle's  Log.'  The  performers,  all  blacks, 
dressed  in  every  kind  of  fantastic  costume,  beginning  with  that 
of  a  post-captain  in  the  British  Navy,  stood  outside  in  the  rain 
(the  hotel  manager  for  some  reason  not  allowing  them  to  come 
on  the  verandah),  and  with  much  solemnity  and  decorum  went 
through  several  dances.  Whether  it  was  the  rain,  or  whether  it 
was  that  the  actors  unconsciously  felt  that  the  whole  business 
was  an  anachronism,  there  was  but  little  spirit  in  it.  It  was  the 
dry  bones  of  "  John  Canoe "  with  all  the  fun  and  revelry 
departed. 

To  reach  Moore  Town,  the  particular  Maroon  village  we 
proposed  to  visit,  we  left  the  coast  and  drove  south  along  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  passing  through  much  banana  cultiva- 
tion, and  noting  how  much  more  luxuriant  and  tropical  the  vegeta- 
tion was  here  than  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  owing  to  the 
greater  rainfall,  the  north-east  corner  of  Jamaica  having  the  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect.  After  a  journey  of  some  ten  miles 
we  crossed  the  Bio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
came  alike  to  the  end  of  our  drive  and  of  the  driving  road.  The 
valley  at  this  place  opens  out,  and  here  Moore  Town  is  situate  on 
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a  number  of  small  steep  hills,  each  hill  with  its  little  settlement 
on  it. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  on  alighting  reminded  us  that  it  was 
Bank  Holiday  and  that  its  influence  extended  even  thus  far.  A 
merry-go-round,  evidently  of  native  manufacture,  the  horses  with 
attenuated  bodies  like  those  a  child  draws,  and  worked  by  hand, 
was  being  extensively  patronised  by  the  young  Maroons  to  the 
strains  of  a  wonderful  band. 

Our  driver  pointed  out  to  us  the  church  and  school,  which, 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of  two  years  previous, 
were  being  slowly  rebuilt,  the  Maroons  providing  half  the  labour 
as  their  contribution.  I  might  here  mention  that  all  the  Maroons 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Moore  Town  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  small  settle- 
ments, each  on  its  own  particular  hill,  and  with  its  separate 
approach,  rather  than  a  compact  village ;  so  we  were  rather  in 
doubt  as  to  which  way  we  should  turn  our  steps.  We  therefore 
inquired  for  the  house  of  the  headman,  and  were  shown  a  steep 
path,  which  we  were  told  we  should  find  "  rather  mud,"  as  indeed 
was  the  fact.  Half-way  up,  we  met  a  man  coming  down  who 
showed  a  desire,  which  we  gratified,  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  us.  He  told  us  he  was  the  son  of  "  Captain"  Harris,  the  last 
captain  of  Maroons,  who  had  died  some  six  or  seven  years 
previously.  While  talking  with  him  he  had  occasion  to  light 
his  pipe,  which  he  did  with  flint,  steel  and  tinder,  the  latter 
carried  in  a  cow's  horn  slung  across  his  shoulder.  Matches 
appeared  to  be  at  a  premium  in  Moore  Town,  and  this  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Hotel  Titchfield,  which  represents  the  last  word 
of  civilisation  and  luxury. 

Pursuing  our  way  we  arrived  at  the  headman's  house,  and  a 
smart  shower  coming  on,  we  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to 
enter.  His  name  is  Osborne  and  he  is  grandson  of  the  last 
colonel  of  Maroons,  as  also  of  "  Major  "  McKenzie,  and  cherishes 
what  I  fear  is  a  vain  hope,  of  being  himself  made  colonel.  There 
were  four  generations  living  together  in  the  hut,  Osborne  himself, 
his  mother,  his  son,  and  his  grandsons.  The  old  granny  was  a 
wonderful  old  lady.  She  must  have  been  a  great  age,  though 
how  old  she  was  either  unwilling  or  unable — I  expect  the  latter— 
to  tell  us ;  but  she  was  still  bright  and  intelligent.  She  com- 
plained of  not  being  able  to  get  about  much  now,  but  said  that  a 
few  years  before  she  used  pretty  regularly  every  week  to  walk  into 
Kingston  to  market,  a  distance  which,  even  allowing  for  the  paths 
taken  by  the  natives,  cannot  be  much  short  of  fifty  miles.  She 
would  start  very  early  on  a  Friday  morning,  and  walk  all  that 
day  and  the  following  night,  with  a  rest  at  another  Maroon 
village  on  the  road,  and  arrive  in  Kingston  on  Saturday  morning. 
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Then  she  would  leave  Kingston  again  on  Saturday  night  and 
reach  home  on  Sunday  night.  Knowing  the  immense  distances 
these  people  will  travel  to  market,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  her  story. 

Our  host  well  remembered  when  the  Maroons  used  to  be 
served  out  with  arms  and  uniforms  by  the  Government,  and  were 
mustered  for  exercise  every  Wednesday,  and  he  spoke  of  their 
being  visited,  and  I  think  inspected,  by  Governor  Blake,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  profound  admiration.  We  asked  him  about  old 
Nanny  Town,  which  is  not  far  away,  and  which,  as  before 
stated,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  in  1734.  He 
said  he  sometimes  went  there,  but  it  was  a  "  bad  place,"  very 
inaccessible,  and  full  of  "  duppies  "  (ghosts),  both  of  soldiers  and 
Maroons.  All  the  present  Maroon  villages  are  known  amongst 
themselves  by  the  generic  name  of  Nanny  Town,  and  they  keep 
up  their  connection  with  one  another,  even  with  Accompong, 
far  away  in  the  west  of  the  island. 

About  two  miles  away  from  Moore  Town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  barracks,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  stone  has  been 
taken  away  for  building  purposes.  Here  the  English  troops  were 
quartered  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Maroons  in  their 
turbulent  days. 

All  the  Maroons  we  saw  were  of  a  more  uniform  light  colour 
than  the  negroes  of  other  villages.  This  may  be  due  to  an 
admixture  of  European  blood  as  an  outcome  of  the  proximity  of 
the  English  garrison,  and  in  support  of  this  theory  I  may  say 
that  our  host  told  us  with  some  pride  that  his  great-aunt  had 
mated  with  a  soldier,  and  her  grandson  was  an  ordained  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  were  this  the  case  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  the  people  of  various  shades  of  colour  rather 
than  of  one  uniform  lightness  of  complexion,  and  I  myself  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  light  colour  of  the  Maroons  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  admixture  of  Indian  blood,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Spaniards  obtained  their  slaves  from  a  different  part 
of  West  Africa  to  that  from  which  the  English  subsequently  did, 
and  one  inhabited  by  fairer  tribes.  It  appeared  to  us  that  amongst 
the  Maroons  with  whom  we  conversed — certainly,  they  were  the 
headmen — there  was  an  originality  of  thought,  a  manly  inde- 
pendence, and  a  self-confidence  not  commonly  met  with. 

On  leaving,  we  found  that  the  tropical  shower  had  so  swollen 
some  little  rivulets  that  we  had  stepped  across  on  our  way  up, 
that  we  had  to  do  some  wading  before  we  regained  our  carriage. 

A.  K.  LOSCOMBE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF   BENARES 

BY  MRS.   MASSY 

BENABES  the  ancient,  or  Varanasi  as  it  was  called  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  its  being,  formed  at  a  very  remote  period  the  seat 
of  a  Hindoo  kingdom  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Kasi 
Baja  1200  B.C.  The  grand  old  city  situated  on  the  Ganges  is 
the  holiest  spot  in  Hindustan,  and  besides  being  the  great  religious 
centre  of  the  Empire,  was  also  a  notable  seat  of  learning  and 
scientific  lore ;  the  Mosque  of  Arungzebe  and  the  observatory  of 
Kajah  Jai  Singh,  which  exists  to  this  day,  bear  irrefragable 
testimony  to  its  great  antiquity.  Hiouen  Thsang,  the  celebrated 
Chinese  pilgrim,  visited  Benares  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  and 
described  it  as  containing  thirty  Buddhist  monasteries  with  about 
three  thousand  monks,  and  about  a  hundred  temples  of  Hindoo 
gods.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  so  great  a  time  the  city  is  still  in 
its  glory,  and  as  seen  from  the  river  presents  a  view  of  great 
picturesqueness  and  grandeur. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Benares  was  in  1869,  and  since  then  I 
have  paid  several  visits  to  the  fine  old  city  of  temples  and  palaces. 
The  most  striking  view  that  it  is  possible  for  the  traveller  to 
obtain  is  undoubtedly  from  the  river.  We  hired  a  large  flat 
barge  like  a  boat,  which  was  propelled  by  boatmen  with  long 
poles.  On  the  raised  deck  of  the  boat  chairs  were  placed  and 
thus  afforded  a  splendid  vantage-ground  from  which  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  glided  by  the  delighted  spectator.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  of  the  many  ghats  is  that  where  the 
Hindoos  are  burnt ;  we  passed  this  in  our  boat,  and  at  the  time 
we  were  fortunate  in  seeing  three  corpses  in  process  of  cremation. 
The  bodies  of  the  men  are  covered  with  white,  and  the  women 
with  red  cloths ;  the  nearest  relations  light  the  funeral  pyre,  and 
when  the  mortal  remains  are  consumed  the  ashes  are  scattered 
and  borne  away  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid-flowing  Ganges. 
Palaces,  temples  and  ghats  pass  in  unbroken  succession,  but 
many  of  the  fine  buildings  that  once  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
stream  have  now  fallen  into  ruins,  possibly  through  erosion  and 
encroachment  of  the  river,  but  those  buildings  a  little  further 
in  shore  stand  untouched  in  their  old  beauty. 
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The  sacred  Ganges  here  forms  a  fine  sweep  about  four  miles 
in  length,  the  city  being  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  curve ;  it  is 
three  miles  long  and  rises  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  is  thickly  studded  with  domes  and  minarets. 
The  bank  of  the  river  is  faced  with  large  blocks  of  stone ;  many 
of  these  have  fallen  out  of  place  and  lie  in  picturesque  ruins 
lapped  by  the  waters  of  the  sacred  stream.  In  his  charming 
book,  'Picturesque  Tour  along  the  Eivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,' 
Lt.-Col.  Forrest  says : 

Exclusive  of  the  grandeur  of  appearance  which  the  city  of  Benares  exhibits 
as  seen  from  the  river,  by  walking  round  its  environs,  a  number  of  other  objects 
of  great  architectural  beauty  are  scattered  in  the  path  of  the  stranger.  Tanks 
on  a  noble  scale,  topes  of  the  sacred  Birkut  or  Banian  tree,  pagodas  of  all  sizes 
and  descriptions,  interspaced  with  a  variety  of  the  richest  foliage,  offer  highly 
interesting  and  picturesque  views. 

Returning  one  forenoon  from  a  tour  round  part  of  the  environs 
towards  the  north  of  the  city,  I  turned  down  to  the  river  side 
to  examine  some  ghats  and  pagodas  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 
Here  I  perceived  that  not  only  has  the  Ganges  undermined  and 
thrown  out  of  perpendicular  the  pagoda  so  singularly  removed 
from  its  base,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  these  ghats  are  fast 
following  the  same  course,  and  many  appear  as  if  blown  up; 
their  masses  in  huge  fragments  lying  scattered  about  by  the 
violence  of  the  currents  during  the  season  the  Ganges  is  at  its 
height.  We  had  many  grand  and  widely  extensive  views  of  that 
noble  stream,  never  to  be  seen  without  interest  as  it  rolls  in 
solemn  grandeur  its  deep  and  golden  volume  towards  the  ocean, 
through  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  the  globe,  and  during  a 
course,  navigable  for  an  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
without  one  single  obstacle  or  impediment,  enriches  and  fertilises 
the  vast  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  through  which  it 
takes  its  way. 

The  internal  streets  of  Benares  are  so  winding  and  narrow 
that  there  is  not  room  for  a  carriage  to  pass,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  them  even  on  horseback. 

Benares,  the  holiest  of  Hindoo  cities,  may  be  said  to  hold  in 
India  the  station  which  Borne  occupied  three  centuries  ago  in 
Christendom.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Brahmins  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  rests; on  the  thousand-headed 
serpent  Ananta  or  Eternity ;  whereas  Benares  is  fixed  on  the 
point  of  Siva's  trident.  Hence  they  say  no  earthquakes  are  ever 
experienced  there.  From  this  city  there  is  a  royal  road  to 
heaven.  The  shortest  residence  within  its  holy  precincts  secures 
salvation ;  even  beef -eating  Englishmen  who  repair  thither  to 
breathe  their  last,  may  obtain  absorption  with  Brahrn.  The 
modern  temples  of  Benares,  it  is  said,  number  1,454 ;  it  ever  has 
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been,  and  still  remains  a  notable  place  for  pilgrimages,  it  is  the 
Mecca  of  India.  Truly  it  has  been  said,  "the  picturesque  old  city 
reeks  with  the  odour  of  sanctity  both  figuratively  and  literally." 
Before  the  Brahman  revolution  which  drove  Buddhism  out  of 
India,  pilgrimages  to  the  chief  scenes  of  Gautama  Buddha's  life 
were  common,  and  notably  Kapilavastu,  his  birthplace,  Benares, 
where  he  began  his  mission,  and  Kasinagara,  where  he  died,  were 
much  frequented. 

Bishop  flebers'  description  is  as  correct  now  as  when  he  wrote 
so  long  ago.  He  says  : 

The  sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  mastiffs, 
walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets  or  are  seen  lying  across  them. 
Monkeys  sacred  to  Hanuman,  the  divine  ape  who  conquered  Ceylon  for  Eama, 
are  in  some  parts  of  the  town  equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all  the  roofs  and 
little  projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent  heads  and  hands 
into  every  fruiterer's  and  confectioner's  shop,  and  snatching  the  food  from  the 
children  at  their  meals. 

Fakirs'  houses  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and 
sending  out  an  unceasing  tinkling  and  strumming  of  Vinas 
Biyals,  and  other  discordant  instruments.  Benares,  besides  its 
religious  interest,  is  a  wealthy  city ;  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in 
sugar,  saltpetre,  and  indigo  ;  silk  shawls  are  manufactured  in  the 
city,  and  the  famous  gold  embroidered  cloth  called  Kinkab. 

The  monkeys  are  as  much  revered  as  the  bulls,  and  the 
monkey  god  himself  has  a  temple  built  in  bis  honour;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  commemoration  of  his  exploits  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  legend  says  that  Hanuman,  who  was  a  great 
general,  was  ordered  by  Kama  to  go  to  Ceylon,  where  there 
was  fighting,  and  to  take  his  bravest  fighting  monkeys  with 
him.  When  they  arrived  in  the  country  they  found  the  enemy 
in  great  force  and  very  bold,  and  Hanuman  called  a  council,  and 
they  decided  that  the  enemy  must  be  frightened  ;  so  they  waited 
till  night  had  come,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark  they  tied  tufts  of 
cotton  to  their  tails,  and  dipping  them  into  oil  set  them  alight ; 
they  then  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  loud  shrieks,  who  were  so 
alarmed  at  these  blazing  apparitions  that  they  fled  in  great  fear, 
leaving  the  victory  with  Hanuman  and  his  brave  monkey 
warriors. 

The  last  time  I  visited  Benares  I  went  to  see  this  temple  with 
its  curious  sculptures,  and  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  not  half  as 
many  monkeys  jumping  about  as  before,  so  I  said  to  the  guide, 
"  The  temple  seems  very  empty,  where  are  the  monkeys  ? " 
*"  The  mem  sahib  is  right,"  replied  the  man,  "  we  have  not 
half  the  number  as  in  past  years.  Does  the  lady  not  remember 
that  the  commissioner  sahib  sent  them  away  ? "  Then  I 
recollected  having  heard  a  curious  story  about  some  captured 
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monkeys  who,  for  their  misdeeds,  had  been  deported  and  exiled 
to  a  place  very  far  up  the  line,  away  from  their  happy  hunting- 
grounds  in  Benares,  and  the  story  was  this. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are  sold  in  the  Benares  bazaars 
are  supplied  from  the  gardens  in  the  country  outside  the  city. 
The  produce  is  brought  very  early  in  the  morning  by  women  in 
large  baskets,  which  they  carry  on  their  heads.  The  monkeys 
found  out  that  the  fruit  used  to  come  in  every  day,  so  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  trees,  and  when  the  women  passed  by,  they 
bounced  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  rushing  at  them,  tore 
their  clothes  and  bit  and  scratched  them  so  badly  that  the  poor 
things,  terrified,  threw  down  their  baskets,  and  with  many  tears 
and  lamentations  ran  for  their  lives ;  nor  did  they  feel  safe  till 
they  reached  their  own  village  homes,  where  they  felt  secure 
from  molestation. 

When  the  frightened  women  had  thrown  down  their  baskets, 
the  nice  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  rolled  all  over  the  ground,  and 
the  monkeys  stuffed  till  they  could  eat  no  more,  and  trampling 
down  what  they  did  not  want,  frisked  off  quite  happily  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

But  a  day  of  retribution  was  coming  for  the  monkey  people, 
for  the  robberies  were  of  such  constant  occurrence  that  at  last 
the  poor  villagers  who  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  their  fruit, 
besides  getting  hurt  and  frightened,  petitioned  the  commissioner 
to  give  them  protection  from  the  depredators.  So  he  promised 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  indeed  he  was  much  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do.  He  dared  not  order  the  monkeys  to  be  killed,  for  it 
would  have  raised  a  religious  storm  and  mutiny  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  the  monkey  being  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  animal,  and 
so  he  was  much  perplexed  and  troubled  about  the  business.  At 
last  a  good  idea  occurred  to  him  that  would  help  him  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  arranged  with  the  railway  company  to  get  ready 
some  closed  vans  and  then  gave  orders  that  as  many  monkeys 
were  to  be  caught  as  would  fill  them.  Numbers  of  men  were 
sent  out  into  the  country  for  miles  round  the  city,  and  very  soon 
the  monkeys  were  taken  and  put  into  the  vans,  which,  when  full, 
the  commissioner  ordered  should  be  sent  away  far  up  the  line, 
where  there  was  no  possibility  or  likelihood  of  their  return  to  the 
sacred  city  of  Benares. 

The  carvings  about  the  Temple  of  Hanuman  are  very 
grotesque  ;  monkeys  were  depicted  in  every  attitude,  whilst  here 
and  there  the  living  monkeys  would  be  perched  on  the  various 
projections  chattering  and  grimacing  at  each  other,  and  inquisi- 
tively watching  the  visitors  to  their  temple  from  whom  they 
expected  to  get  food.  We  gave  the  guide  some  money,  and  he 
brought  a  large  flat  basket  full  of  grain  and  sweet  stuff,  and  such 
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good  things  beloved  of  the  monkey  heart.  We  were  watching  a 
cunning  old  fellow,  I  felt  suspicious  that  he  would  play  some 
prank,  and  kept  an  eye  on  him,  for  he  followed  close  behind  us, 
jumping  from  one  post  of  vantage  to  another.  At  last  his  moment 
came  for  jumping  on  a  projection  that  brought  him  just  above  the 
shoulder  of  the  unsuspicious  guide ;  he  stooped  down  and  putting 
his  arm  over  the  guide's  shoulder  he  dashed  his  hand  into  the 
middle  of  the  basket  and  grabbing  up  a  fist  full  of  gour  (coarse 
brown  sugar)  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  whilst  he  greedily  crammed 
the  stolen  food  into  his  pouches.  We  were  all  delighted  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  poor  guide,  who, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  vanishing  monkey,  and  shouting  "  Arre 
Shaitan !  "  (Ah,  devil!)  ruefully  surveyed  the  contents  of  the 
basket  which  were  scattered  over  the  ground.  They  did  not, 
however,  lie  there  very  long,  for  in  a  moment  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  horde  of  the  monkey  people  who  made  short  work  of  the 
dainties,  to  their  satisfaction  and  our  great  amusement. 

There  is  a  large  tank  near  the  temple  and  a  flight  of  steps 
leads  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  were  watching  the 
monkeys,  who  were  sitting  and  walking  about,  when  we  wit- 
nessed a  rather  pathetic  scene.  A  monkey,  who  had  a  little  one 
clinging  to  her  back,  with  both  arms  clasped  round  her  neck,  had 
a  quarrel  with  another  of  the  tribe.  The  newcomer  seemed  very 
aggressive,  grimacing  and  chattering  in  an  angry  way.  The 
other  replied,  when  the  aggressor,  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  mother's  head,  gave  her  a  vigorous  push  and  sent 
her  flying  over  the  edge  of  the  wall,  whence  she  fell  with  a  splash 
into  the  stale  green  water.  We  visitors  cried  out,  "  What  a 
shame  !  They  will  be  drowned,"  for  the  little  one  still  clung  tight. 
The  guide  laughed  and  said,  "There  is  no  fear;  she  will  swim 
out."  And  so  the  poor  thing  did  ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  emerge  with  the  little  one,  though  both  were  streaming 
from  their  impromptu  bath,  but  otherwise  safe  and  sound. 

A  very  curious  story  told  to  me  in  India  by  an  old  friend  comes 
to  my  recollection,  and  I  will  tell  it  in  his  own  words. 

"I  had  gone,"  said  my  friend,  "for  a  little  shooting  to  Jagadri, 
a  small  town  in  the  Punjab,  and  on  arriving  there  a  native  whom 
I  had  known  for  some  years  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  me ;  after 
salaaming  and  making  the  usual  polite  inquiries  for  my  health 
and  well-being,  he  said,  '  Sahib,  there  is  a  very  curious  thing  to  be 
seen  in  this  place ;  it  is  a  real  battle  with  sticks  between  two 
tribes  of  monkeys,  and  they  fight  just  like  men.  If  the  sahib 
•would  care  to  see  this  thing  and  will  give  me  two  or  three  rupees, 
1  will  go  to  the  bazaar  and  get  what  is  necessary  and  then  the 
master  will  see  the  tumasha '  (show  or  sight) .  I  gave  him  the 
money,  and  he  went  off  to  the  bazaar  and  returned  with  a  large 
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basket  of  gour  (coarse  dark  brown  sugar  in  lumps),  accompanied 
by  a  man  carrying  some  bundles  of  sbort  sticks  about  the  length 
of  an  Irish  shillelagh.  He  then  asked  me  to  follow  him,  and  we 
went  out  to  the  country  beyond  the  town  where  there  were  some 
trees  on  one  side,  and  an  open  space  of  ground,  whilst  to  the 
other  side  were  some  bushes,  behind  which  we  afterwards  con- 
cealed ourselves.  The  natives  then  set  to  work ;  they  first 
sprinkled  the  lumps  of  sugar  in  a  long  and  straight  line,  not 
putting  them  too  close  together  Then  on  either  side  they 
placed  a  row  of  the  short  sticks  ;  and  having  done  this,  my 
native  friend  asked  me  to  follow  him  and  took  me  behind  the 
bushes,  where  we  concealed  ourselves  in  such  a  way  that  we 
should  be  able  to  see  everything,  and  yet  not  be  seen  by  the 
monkeys.  For  a  long  time  all  was  still,  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  except  the  hoarse  cawing  of  the  crows  or  the  chirrup  of 
crickets  in  the  dry  grass. 

"  Presently  from  the  top  of  a  tree  came  the  long-drawn-out 
melancholy  cry  of  a  monkey,  evidently  the  sentinel ;  it  was  soon 
answered  by  others,  and  then  the  trees  became  alive  with 
monkeys.  They  swung  from  tree  to  tree  chattering  in  great 
excitement ;  not  seeing  or  hearing  anything  to  alarm  them,  they 
bounded  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  two  rival  factions  meeting 
they  suspended  hostilities  for  a  time  whilst  they  attacked  the 
sugar.  They  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  when  those 
who  had  got  smaller  pieces  than  their  neighbours  began  to  rob 
the  others,  and  then  commenced  a  scene  of  wild  confusion. 
They  flew  at  each  other,  snatched  and  bit  and  boxed  each  other's 
ears  with  hearty  goodwill.  Then  seeing  the  sticks  lying  on  the 
ground,  it  dawned  on  them  that  they  would  be  useful  for  the 
fight ;  they  armed  themselves,  and  the  hard  work  began  in 
earnest— smack  !  bang !  thump  !  went  the  sticks— smack  !  bang  ! 
thump  !  Cries  of  rage  with  shrieks  and  squeals  rent  the  air  ;  and 
as  the  fight  progressed  they  became  more  and  more  angry.  At 
last  they  seemed  to  get  tired  and  began  to  leave  the  ground 
Many  went  off  holding  their  heads  and  rubbing  their  arms  and 
legs,  which  were  sore  from  the  hard  blows  they  had  given  each 
other,  and  limping  away,  they  departed  sadder  if  not  wiser 
monkeys." 

I  heard  from  a  friend  in  India  a  curious  story  which  shows 
that  the  monkey  has  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  power,  which 
he  can  use  to  advantage  when  occasion  requires  it.  This  friend 
had  a  small  hill  monkey  which  was  brought  to  them  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  soon  grew  a  great  pet  and  seemed  cuter  than  his 
usually  cute  race.  But  Hyder  Ali  had  one  crumpled  rose-leaf  in 
his  life — he  was  dreadfully  worried  by  the  crows,  who  were  his 
sworn  enemies ;  they  gave  him  no  peace ;  and  when  he  was  not 
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eating,  his  time  was  taken  up  in  guarding  the  bits  that  remained 
from  his  meals.  If  he  relaxed  his  vigilance  for  one  moment,  two 
or  three  of  the  thievish  crew  would  pounce  down  and  carry  off 
a  pet  morsel.  Hyder  AH  seemed  to  have  reasoned  out  the  matter 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  this  state  of  siege  could  not  go  on  any 
longer.  My  friend  said  that  one  day  when  sitting  in  the  verandah 
he  noticed  the  annoyance  that  the  crows  were  causing  the  poor 
monkey,  and  whilst  he  was  watching,  a  servant  brought  the 
monkey's  bowl  of  milk  and  dish  of  food.  Hyder  Ali  hopped 
down  from  his  box,  just  gave  the  food  a  look  to  see  if  it  was  all 
right,  and  without  touching  it  he  threw  himself  full  length  on 
the  ground  and  stretched  out  one  leg  till  it  was  close  to  the  basin 
of  milk,  and  closing  his  eyes,  pretended  to  be  asleep.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  crows  gathered  round,  cawing  gently  and  thinking 
the  monkey  was  asleep.  One  bolder  than  the  rest  hopped  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  bowl ;  that  moment  was  his  last,  for  the  ruthless 
foot  of  Hyder  shot  out,  and  seizing  the  screaming  fluttering 
crow  by  the  neck,  he  twisted  it  till  it  was  broken ;  he  then  tore 
off  the  head  and  began  pulling  out  the  feathers  in  handfuls,  which 
flew  about  in  all  directions.  With  angry  chattering  and  horrible 
grimaces  he  pulled  out  the  wings,  and,  twisting  off  the  legs, 
completed  his  horrid  task  by  tearing  open  the  inside  until  he  had 
reduced  his  enemy  to  small  shreds. 

The  rest  of  the  crows  fled  in  dismay,  and  from  that  time 
Hyder  Ali  had  great  peace  and  quietness,  for  they  ever  after 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  thus  was  accomplished  the 
revenge  of  Hyder  Ali. 

E.  I.  MASSY. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

IT  has  been  a  far  from  satisfactory  month  in  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  public,  without  whom  no  rise  can  be  sustained, 
has  held  strangely  aloof  after  the  revival  of  activity  that  was  hailed 
with  such  gratification  in  June  During  the  earlier  part  of  July 
a  demand  for  gilt-edged  securities  kept  them  firmer  than  most 
markets,  but  the  demand  seemed  to  proceed  from  financial  in- 
stitutions with  large  unemployed  balances  rather  than  from  the 
general  public.  Capital  commands  such  a  low  rate  of  interest 
in  the  money  market  proper  that  such  institutions  naturally  turn 
to  the  more  remunerative  return  obtainable  on  Stock  Exchange 
securities. 

This  demand,  however,  has  been  followed  by  a  stream  of 
depressing  sales,  partly  on  account  of  the  Indian  Government, 
whose  financial  arrangements  are  again  a  considerable  factor  in 
the  markets.  Owing  to  the  very  meagre  applications  for  Govern- 
ment drafts  on  India,  the  India  Council  has  been  obliged  to 
obtain  in  other  ways  the  funds  it  needs  to  meet  bills  on  this 
country.  One  of  these  ways  is  the  realisation  of  the  British 
Government  securities  it  holds  in  reserve. 

In  marked  contrast  with  most  other  new  capital  applications 
recently  put  forward,  the  issue  of  a  million  sterling  of  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  3J  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  at  96  per 
cent,  was  considerably  over-subscribed  and  is  now  quoted  at  a 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8J%  Stock  tt)        .      .      . 

go/                      //\ 

2J%             Inscribed'^)  ' 

70,652,540 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

75£ 

Q    1 

4° 

3flr 

Quarterly. 
» 

3A%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

94* 

SH 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „            „      1896-7 

1916 

78| 

8Jf 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 

year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

7J 

4 

100 
100 
100 

81*  | 
151 
79 

Bf 

s 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +} 
net  earnings      / 
East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 
sur  profits  (t)                                •       ) 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 
2,126,016£ 

5J 

4§ 

7 

$& 

100 
100 

100 
100 

102 
105 

150£ 
108£ 

5g 

*A 

4f 
5& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (*)... 
Do.  new  3/  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,423,983£ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 

P 

100 

100 
100 

124£ 
123£ 

84z 

41 
3| 
3  A 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  %  surp.  profits  t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do  3*y  red.  mort  debs  

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074  700 

4 

$ 

5 
3i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

112 
103£ 
100 
110* 

87£ 

8A 
4 

4 

42 

3f§ 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited          .... 

400,000 
379,580 

7 
5 

100 
100 

141$ 
W5x 

4ji 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock'  

425,000 
1,000,000 

1* 

100 
100 

123J 
10l| 

8* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£7  deb.  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

6 

3i 

100 
100 

133£ 
89i 

if 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  6°/  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550  000 

5 
5 

100 
100 

9243 
lOlfz 

3 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia," 
and  China               i 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

55 

!     s 

4H 

48,000 

12 

12* 

36 

:    4i 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


premium.  Being  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Government,  the 
stock  is  a  trustee  security  and  for  all  practical  purposes  is  as  safe 
as  Consols.  Forthcoming  Indian  capital  requirements  are  in- 
dicated by  the  announcement  of  a  3J  per  cent,  rupee  loan  for 
two  hundred  lakhs  and  the  proposed  issue  at  an  early  date  of 
£300,000  by  the  Eohilkund  and  Kumaon  Eailway  Company. 

The  Canadian  issues  of  the  month  have  been  headed  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  which  placed  five  millions  sterling  at  par 
at  the  rather  unusual  interest  rate  of  3|  per  cent.  More  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  this  was  to  repay  existing  securities, 
so  that  the  amount  of  new  debt  was  small.  The  issue  was  in  the 
popular  form  of  short-term  Bonds,  maturing  on  May  1,  1912, 
but  carrying  the  option  up  to  September  30,  1910,  of  conversion 
into  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  redeemable  in  1938  on  the  basis 
of  £106  of  stock  for  each  £100  of  bonds. 

There  have  also  been  further  opportunities  of  picking  up 
cheap  investments  of  a  good  class  afforded  by  the  issue  of  more 
Canadian  municipal  loans.  The  city  of  Calgary  has  placed  a 
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small  issue  of  4£  per  cent.   Debentures  at  96,  and   the  city  of 
Vancouver  one  of  4  per  cent.  Debentures  at  97. 

Despite  the  heavy  decreases  in  traffic  receipts  that  the  two 
great  Canadian  railway  systems  have  continued  to  show,  the 
market  has  been  able  to  look  forward  beyond  the  results  of  the 
past  half-year  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  season.  The  official 
reports  as  to  the  crop  outlook  continue  to  foreshadow  a  record 
harvest  throughout  the  Dominion.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
Grand  Trunk  stockholders  that  the  effect  of  this  crop  will  not 
begin  to  show  itself  in  the  traffic  returns  until  the  dividend 
declaration  for  the  bad  half-year  has  been  announced.  That 
declaration  will  almost  certainly  entail  a  temporary  suspension 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  }  (Guaranteed 
colonial/)   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

106 

2$ 

4%  Eeduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Eegd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615] 

1910 

/  101 
\  101 

A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

100* 



1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  It) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
95 

Si 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2£%       „              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

82 

3I56 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PEOVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

841 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .      . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

n 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%         „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

100 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

34* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

3if 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

99 

80 

2 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

104 

3f 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
472,174 

1923 
drawings 

100 
91 

4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

136,700 
300,910 

1919-20* 
1922-28* 

106 
100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .      . 
Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

1,169,844 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

90 
100 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

100 

4JL 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Kumber  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     . 

1,216,800 

7 

tioo 

17  2£ 

4 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£9,661,032 

4 

bock 

102 

8* 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£22,548,323 

4 

105 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary       .      . 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

18} 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

101 

^ti 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

90 

^i 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

3 

46J 

6/B 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

91 

4 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

102 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

235 

4j 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

73 

4| 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16* 

5 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

7£ 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

86cc 

3~7 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

ef 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  ElectriclDef  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

126£ 

6^ 

Railway                          jPref 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

-I  A£/v» 

KF> 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

»H 

3%  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „            „         . 

472,594 

1935 

104 

3| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

of  dividends  on  the  Preference  Stocks  and  possibly  on  the 
Guaranteed  Stock  also.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  amounts 
will  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  and  if  holders 
will  only  sit  tight  they  need  not  fear  much  further  fall  in  the 
stocks,  as  the  bear  account  in  them  is  still  of  considerable 
dimensions. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  which  ended  on  June  30 
last  the  increased  Australian  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  and  the 
Federal  revenue  returns  possess,  in  consequence,  a  special  interest. 
The  Treasurer  had  estimated  for  a  total  increase  in  revenue  of 
£912,000  of  which  £800,000  was  expected  to  come  from  the 
heavier  customs  duties.  The  actual  result  has  far  surpassed  his 
expectation,  the  revenue  having  risen  from  £12,831,000  to 
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£15,014,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  being  derived 
from  customs  duties.  Expenditure,  as  was  anticipated,  has  also 
taken  a  big  leap,  having  risen  from  £4,989,000  to  £6,156,000,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  £580,000  of  the  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  sugar  bounties.  The  amount  returned  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  States  was  £8,859,000  compared  with  £7,894,000 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  return  on  this  occasion  is 
£336,000  in  excess  of  the  three-fourths  minimum  allowed  by  the 
constitution. 

Naturally  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth  has  had  a 
good  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  States  whose  revenues  have 
been  materially  assisted  by  the  favourable  customs  receipts,  though 
this  advantage  has  been  offset  in  some  cases  by  reduced  railway 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%^  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

QO/                                                                                                        J\ 

6/o       »            »»      f) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
101* 
89*, 

* 

si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%          „         1885     . 
3|%        „         1889  (0 

3%          "         (<)  '.     '. 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1908-13* 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102*, 
104 
100J 
101 
89*, 

BA 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds   .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

Qio/                                                 /\ 
"2/0           »                  ri        *7 

3%           >,             „      0 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

101*, 
105 
99*, 
88 

BA 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

4%  Inscribed  Stock     ! 
3£%        ,,             „     ft) 
3%         „             „     ft 

3%         ,,             „     (0 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

5,086,700 
1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1908-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  J  or 
after. 

101 
103 
103* 
100 

86*, 

Hte  Jtc 
I  HH«tor«MaOb>~Vl 

1  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan,  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 

3%°  ;;     ft  ;  : 

3%        „           (4  .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102* 
99 
88 
89 

8A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3|%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

/O                    11                       >l 

3%     (t) 

3,656,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99* 
105 

88 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

4 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

BH 

Do.     Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

250,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

3£ 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

4TV 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

101 
101 

*t 

BH 

LJan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield.. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4£# 

6| 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

99 

4£ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360,000 

4 

100 

101 

31£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

104 

5| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

41 

4£ 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .      . 

60,000 

14 

25 

62 

5| 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

98£ 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12  1 

5 

6§ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

101£ 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

154,000 

7 

5 

5| 

6Jg 

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

100 

106J 

43 

Bo.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,643,210 

42 

100 

iool 

'Sit 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  ...                       .  J 

£1,144,692 

4 

100 

84* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced 

£727,695 

4 

100 

84 

4| 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 

20,000 

£4 

73 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200 

121 

202 

55^o; 

4j5g 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 

42,479 

6i 

1 

| 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

Qi 

5§i 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 

£560,000 

5 

100 

102 

— 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

j 

100 

102 

4 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

earnings.  At  present  only  brief  cabled  reports  have  been  received, 
regarding  the  State  finances  for  the  year,  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  general  position  is  very  satisfactory.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  total  net  revenue  of  £13,960,763  exceeds  the 
record  total  of  the  previous  year  by  £568,000,  and  the  Treasurer's 
estimate  by  £1,725,000.  The  surplus  is  stated  at  £1,676,924. 
Victoria  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  her  neighbour,  and  the 
revenue  of  £8,270,000  shows  a  decrease  of  £37,000.  The  Com- 
monwealth returns  to  this  State  increased  by  £257,000,  but  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  railway  earnings  to  the  extent  of  £140,000. 
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From  South  Australia  and  Queensland  highly  satisfactory 
results  are  announced.  The  net  revenue  of  the  former  was 
£3,660,000,  which  not  only  exceeds  the  Treasurer's  estimate  by 
over  half  a  million,  but  is  a  large  advance  on  previous  annual 
totals.  In  this  case  railway  and  customs  receipts  contributed  to 
the  increase  to  the  extent  of  £260,000  and  £180,000  respectively. 
As  regards  Queensland  the  financial  position  is  more  fully  reported 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  States.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £4,488,000  as  compared  with  £4,308,000  for  the 
previous  year,  and  the  increase  seems  to  have  been  well  spread 
over  all  the  leading  departments.  The  expenditure  at  £4,373,000 
also  shows  considerable  increase,  but  is  £67,000  less  than  was 
estimated.  The  net  surplus  for  the  year  is  £115,000.  Western 
Australia,  though  again  suffering  from  a  reduced  revenue,  has  done 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%  Stock  (*)    .      .      . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
9,532,694 
9,659,980 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

104Z 
107 
99* 
89 

4^g 

s& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  (a;)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 
Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

200,000 
150,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

104 

104 

$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

9f# 



— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

101 

3£ 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%1 
Drainage  Loan.      .  ) 

200,000 

1926 

117i 

30  June—  31  Dec, 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118J 

4T95 

NDebs  Hbr*   Bd'   5^}         300,000 

1920 

105 

4/ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Deb's.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4_^ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2|  paid/ 
New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     .  / 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12% 
1909 

101 

* 

Jan.  —  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

94 

51^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 

5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

105 

*» 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  \ 
Loan       .      .      .      .  j 

100,000 

1914-29* 

112J 

m 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  .   ;         130,000 

1929 

118$ 

411 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4^%  Debs.       .     .           165,000 

1933 

•103 

*A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  J 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  U.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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better  than  in  the  previous  year  when  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£88,000.  In  the  present  case  with  a  revenue  of  £3,376,646,  and 
expenditure  £3,379,006,  the  deficiency  is  only  trifling. 

An  excellent  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  half-year  to  March  31  last.  The  net 
profits  for  the  period  named  were  £156,741,  and  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  bank's  operations  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this 
total  with  the  earnings  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two 
previous  years;  these  were  respectively  £141,582  and  £129,385. 
Since  last  year  the  paid-up  capital  has  been  increased  by  £500,000 
and  the  customary  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
requires,  therefore,  an  additional  £25,000  per  half-year  ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  enhanced  profits  suffice  to  provide  this  extra  amount, 
and  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  amount  available  for  other 
allocations.  In  the  present  instance  £30,000  is  added  to  reserve 
fund,  as  was  done  in  the  previous  half-year,  and  the  balance 
carried  forward  is  larger  by  £2,300. 

New  Zealand's  budget  statement,  presented  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  on  July  7,  contained  ample  justification  for  the 
Premier's  expressions  of  congratulation  in  regard  to  the  past  and 
confidence  as  to  the  future.  The  details  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture were  announced  some  time  ago,  and  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  Dominion  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  increase 
of  £656,871  in  the  past  year's  receipts  and  the  realisation  of  a 
surplus  permitting  the  transfer  of  £800,000  to  the  Public  Works 
Fund.  For  the  current  year  the  revenue  is  estimated  at 
£8,985,000  (a  decrease  of  £70,946)  and  the  expenditure  at 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „          (t). 

620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
104 
102 
96 

-JtOHteCOtor-lltO 
'VlH'HHiHrtM 

TH  CO  CO  CO  ^ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July: 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3£%       ,,     M    .    . 

3%           ,,      (4     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
107 
97 

S| 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53  f 

99| 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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£8,662,993  (an  increase  of  £449,028),  and  there  should  thus  be 
a  surplus  of  £322,000. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  continue  to  prosper,  those 
of  its  chief  banking  institution,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  meet 
with  equal  good  fortune.  A  cable  from  Wellington  reports  the 
net  profit  for  the  year  to  March  31  at  £369,922,  an  increase  of 
£19,042.  The  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  is  continued  at  the 
same  rate  as  before,  viz.,  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  the  reserve 
fund,  which  last  year  received  the  handsome  addition  of  £168,705, 
is  now  to  be  further  increased  by  £200,000,  making  it  £450,000. 

One  most  disappointing  turn  of  affairs  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  been  the  relapse  of  the  South  African  market  into  its  old 
condition  of  neglect.  Good  results  from  the  Band  seem  to  go  for 
nothing.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  mines  paid  dividends 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

69 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .      . 

1,874,150 

1953 

98 

4rV 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

97£ 

% 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

91 

4H 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

90 

3 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 
Hand  Water  Board  4% 

384,380 
3,400,000 

1964 
1935 

95 
94* 

±& 
*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5°/  Debs    

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

67* 

7§ 

Northern  Eailway  of  the  S.  African\ 
Hep.  4%  Bonds  ....                 .  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

\j>  ij 

95* 

8    . 
^ 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.l 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

78 

6| 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,858,700 

5 

100 

84 

5ii 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4* 

6f 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

8 

6i 

8 

6i 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

4: 

2i 

31cc 

4 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10 

".£**•' 

11 

3f 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

66 

6 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

8i 

14i 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

% 

13T5B 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

f 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

94 

5A 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

4| 

7A 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .      .      . 

45,000 

5 

7 

4J 

8i3* 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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amounting  to  no  less  than  £4,098,867,  a  larger  sum  than  in 
any  preceding  half-year.  The  companies  continue  to  report 
reductions  in  working  costs  and  therefore  increased  profit  ratios. 
There  is  news  of  valuable  developments  with  regard  to  the 
opening  up  of  huge  masses  of  ore  previously  regarded  as  un- 
payable. But  all  these  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
progress  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  a  market  in  which  the 
public  refuses  to  take  an  interest. 

During  June  2,442,329  ounces  of  gold  were  produced  from 
the  Transvaal.  Day  for  day  this  is  better  than  May's  good 
output  and  brings  the  half-year's  total  up  to  nearly  14J  millions 
sterling,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the 
returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past  and  for  the  year 
in  which  the  war  commenced. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .      . 

2,380,124 

2,283,741;  1,820,739   1,568,508 

1,226,846 

1,534,583 

February 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,6,64   1,545,371 

1,229,726 

1,512,860 

March 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815   1,698,340 

1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April  .      .      . 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785   1,695,650  1,299,576 

1,639,340 

May  .      .      . 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062   1,768,734 

1,335,826 

1,658,268 

June  . 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813   1,751,4121  1,309,231 

1,665,715 

July  .      .      . 

— 

2,262,813 

2*089,004!  1,781,944   1,307,621 

1,711,447 

August    . 

— 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,720,907 

September    . 

— 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124 

1,326,506 

1,657,205 

October  . 

— 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November    . 



2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

fl,  028,  057 

December     . 

— 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total  *     . 

14,442,089 

27,403,738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  that  during   the  month 
there  was  an  increase  of  375  hands  in  the  native  labour  supply 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98* 

3H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84* 

sf 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 
Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1940 
1918-43f 

89£ 
100 

^i% 

2 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

96£ 

8H 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.^i 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  J 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 

702,813 

1929-54f 

99 

sf 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

102 

m 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

*  Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Sbang-'i 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£315s. 

84 
£80£ 

m 
ftt 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.  —  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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on  the  Band,  considering  that  daring  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,882.  This  table  shows  the 
course  of  the  labour  supply,  both  Kaffir  and  Chinese,  during  the 
jpast  two  years. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

May          1906 

6,722 

6,955 

233* 

78,682 

50,951 

June       .     ,, 

6,047 

7,172 

1,125* 

77,557 

52,329 

July       .     „ 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August  .     ,, 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

.September  ,, 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.      ,, 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  „ 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

.January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 



February    ,, 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March          , 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

.April      .       , 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .      , 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June      .      , 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

-July       .      , 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August  .      , 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,9L4f 

49,071 

-September  , 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  .      , 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

JSfovember  ,, 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  ,, 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

-January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

.February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

.April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June            „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Ehodesia's  gold  output  for  June  constituted  still  another 
•record  as  regards  its  value,  although,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the 
•practice  of  returning  the  output  in  fine  ounces  instead  of  "  bullion  " 
•ounces  as  formerly,  the  weight  shown  by  the  return  was  not  so 
high  as  some  given  last  year.  In  the  following  table  the  produc- 
tion is  shown  month  by  month  for  several  years  past : 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

•January 

50,521 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February 

47,683 

40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March 

.48,973 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

.April 

50,718 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

53,188 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

53,426 

54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July. 

— 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

-October 



53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

JSTovember 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   . 

304,509 

612,053 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 
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Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,640,400 

3 

100 

101 

s« 

Unified  Debt 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101 

Ql5 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20 

4  B 

Bank  of  Egypt 

40  000 

18 

12* 

34 

69 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

51 

7* 

„                „               ,,      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

94 

4^ 

„                ,,               „      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3& 

100 

86 

*& 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

The  important  news  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Chartered  Company  and  the  Tanganyika  Concessions 
with  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
northward  towards  the  latter  company's  Katanga  mines  has  pro- 
duced but  little  effect  on  the  market  in  its  present  languid  state, 
although  the  arrangement  marks  another  important  stage  in  the 
great  railway  scheme. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  developments  in  Egyptian 
finance  is  the  establishment  of  an  English  mortgage  bank  on  the 
lines  of  the  Credit  Foncier  Egyptien.  With  Lord  Milner,  Sir 
William  Garstin  and  one  of  the  Barings  on  the  London  board, 
the  new  institution  should  be  able  to  command  success.  The 
capital  is  a  million  sterling,  but  apparently  there  is  to  be  no- 
public  issue. 

TEUSTEE. 

July  21,  1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
'himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ;. 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home,"— Byron. 

VOL.  XVI.  SEPTEMBER,   1908.  No.  92. 

AUSTRALIA    AND    THE    EMPIRE 

A   RETROSPECT  AND  A   FORECAST 

BY  W.  E.  GRAHAM  (of  Queensland) 

To  the  Australian  in  England  few  things  perhaps  are  more 
surprising,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  more  humiliating,  than  the 
small  amount  of  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in  Australian  affairs 
that  is  shown  by  the  English  Press  and  English  people. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  looms  large  in  the  public  eye.  Its 
statistics  meet  one  on  every  hand,  its  records  of  progress  are 
noted  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  its  agents 
attracts  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  emigrants  to  its  shores.  But 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  every  whit  as  well  endowed  by 
Nature,  every  whit  as  desirable  a  field  for  the  enterprise  of  both 
worker  and  capitalist,  is,  to  all  but  a  few,  unknown.  The  average 
Englishman,  it  is  true,  knows  that  this  country  produces  some 
first-class  cricketers,  he  has  also  a  vague  idea  (based  for  the  most 
part  upon  exaggerated  party  versions  of  certain  recent  occurrences) 
that  as  a  result  of  labour  and  socialistic  influences  in  its  parlia- 
ments, it  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  enacted  a  number  of 
laws  of  an  unusual  and  objectionable  type.  Of  the  real  Australia, 
its  social  and  industrial  life,  its  resources,  its  prospects,  the 
present  ideals  of  its  people  and  their  aspirations  for  the  future, 
he  knows  practically  nothing. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  for   one  moment  to  say  anything  that 

can  give  offence  to  the  most  patriotic  Canadian,  or  to  minimise, 

in  the  slightest  degree,  the   splendid  advantages  offered  by  the 

Dominion  to   newcomers  to  its  shores.      But   I  do   claim,   and 
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that  without  hesitation,  that  the  southern  Commonwealth  is 
worthy  of  at  least  equal  consideration  at  the  present  time. 
Further  on  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  in  the  future,  of  the 
parts  played  by  the  two  countries  in  the  destiny  of  the  great 
empire  to  which  they  both  belong,  that  of  Australia  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  more  lasting  and  important.  But  for  the 
present  I  wish  to  picture  the  Commonwealth  as  it  is  to-day,  to 
set  forth,  briefly  and  simply,  the  life  of  its  people,  their  aims  and 
ideals,  and  those  facts  and  circumstances  of  their  brief  history 
which  have  led  up  to  their  present  stage  of  development.  Only 
thus,  through  the  knowledge  of  what  is,  and  what  has  been, 
can  we  venture  to  forecast,  however  imperfectly,  what  may  be. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  conditions  which  have  shaped  and 
are  shaping  Australia  to-day.  Here  we  have — what  we  will  find 
nowhere  else  upon  the  globe — a  whole  continent  in  the  possession 
of  a  single  people,  speaking  one  language,  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  Further,  this  people  is  not  an  aboriginal  race,  nor  yet, 
as  in  many  other  lands,  descended  from  the  successful  invaders 
of  far  distant  ages ;  but  with  its  whole  civilisation,  its  arts,  its 
laws,  its  religion,  the  importation  of  only  yesterday.  There  are 
men  and  women  yet  with  us,  within  whose  span  of  life  has  been 
built  up  well-nigh  the  whole  fabric  of  Caucasian  dominion  on 
this  continent.  Yet  that  dominion  is  complete.  Undeveloped 
and  but  sparsely  settled  though  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
may  be,  yet  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  King's  writ  runs, 
and  the  same  ideals  govern  life  here  to-day  as  hold  sway  in  the 
most  enlightened  communities  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
more  than  once  asserted,  and  not  without  show  of  reason,  that 
Australia  is  more  European  than  Europe  itself.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  race-feeling,  the  pride  of  the  dominant  branch  of  the 
human  family,  the  stern,  almost  fierce  desire  to  maintain  its 
purity  unmixed  with  any  inferior  strain,  is  stronger  here  than 
in  the  Old  World.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so. 

For  this  Commonwealth  of  ours  is  in  a  sense  an  outpost, 
the  vanguard  of  white  civilisation  in  the  face  of  the  teeming 
millions  of  Asia.  The  "  Yellow  Peril,"  the  future  Armageddon  of 
the  white  races  and  the  coloured,  to  the  European  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  but  a  vague  dream,  a  bogey,  is  a  very  real  possibility 
to  his  isolated  fellow-European  of  the  south,  with  the  danger  at 
his  very  gates.  To  him  the  "portent  of  the  East"  is  indeed 
a  portent ;  and  thoughtful  men  of  this  continent  may  be  pardoned 
if  they  regard  with  something  more  than  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
that  treaty  which  has  practically  secured  to  Japan  the  hegemony 
of  the  Eastern  Pacific,  and  left  her  free  to  develop  her  plans, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  at  leisure  and  undisturbed.  And  so  here  we 
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have  one  striking  factor  in  the  problem  of  Australia's  position 
and  future  destiny.  She  is  the  "White  Vedette,"  the  outermost 
guard  of  Western  civilisation,  and  white  she  intends  to  remain, 
at  all  hazards  and  at  all  costs.  A  clear  recognition  of  this  fact 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  explaining  not  a  little  recent 
Australian  legislation,  which,  by  those  unacquainted  with  its 
true  inwardness,  has  been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Imperial  authorities  would  ever 
seek  to  force  the  Commonwealth  to  change  her  policy,  and  admit 
men  of  any  coloured  race — even  the  Japanese — to  an  equal 
citizenship,  within  her  own  borders,  with  the  white.  But  if 
ever  it  should  be  so,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Australia  would, 
reluctantly  indeed,  but  resolutely,  renounce  the  Imperial  tie,  and 
if  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  America,  France,  or  Germany,  rather  than  prove  false  to  the 
sacred  trust  which  her  people  deem  they  hold  on  behalf  of  the 
white  races  of  the  world. 

But  to  return.  Practically  the  whole  history  of  civilisation  in 
Australia,  as  I  have  said,  lies  within  the  span  of  little  more  than 
a  single  lifetime.  That  is  a  statement  very  easily  made,  but  how 
many  realise  its  full  significance  ?  It  means  that  Australia  has 
had  to  do,  in  a  single  century,  what  in  other  countries  has  been 
the  work  of  hundreds,  even  of  thousands  of  years.  America  may 
be  cited  as  the  other  great  example  of  successful  colonisation  of 
modern  times.  But  America  moved  slowly,  to  begin  with,  ample 
time  was  given  for  the  pioneering  work  ;  and  this  once  over,  the 
gap  between  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Mother-land  and  those  of  her  colonies  was  not  a  very  wide  one. 
The  gentleman  of  Virginia  or  New  England  did  not  find  it  out  of 
his  power  to  surround  himself,  in  his  New  World  home,  with  all 
the  amenities  of  life,  as  they  then  existed  in  Old  England.  Indeed, 
in  many  instances,  he  was  hardly  more  isolated  than  were  some 
of  his  English  fellows  dwelling  in  remote  parts  of  their  own 
island. 

And  so  Motherland  and  Colony  grew  and  developed  side  by 
side ;  they  accumulated  wealth,  they  built  cities,  they  opened  up 
highways  of  communication  and  trade  ;  and  when  the  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared,  to 
revolutionise  the  whole  world  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  one 
was  as  ready  as  the  other  for  the  change.  But  with  Australia  it 
has  not  been  so.  She  has  had  to  pass,  almost  at  a  bound,  so  to 
speak,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  absolute  primeval 
savagedom  to  the  highest  civilisation — yesterday  not  even  the 
bush  track,  to-day  the  railway.  Without  reserves  of  her  own  to 
draw  upon,  practically  without  preparation,  she  has  had  to  face 
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her  task.  She  has  been  successful,  but  the  process  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  character  of  her  people.  And  this  in  two  widely 
different  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  tended  to  produce  a  type, 
hard,  practical,  unimaginative;  dealing  with  facts  rather  than 
with  theories ;  crude,  self-sufficient,  and  if  not  despising,  at  least 
relegating  to  a  secondary  place  in  the  scheme  of  life  the  more 
delicate  flowers  of  a  high  civilisation,  art,  literature,  philosophy, 
religion.  And  on  the  other,  the  very  same  causes  which  have 
made  the  Australian  practical  and  materialistic,  have,  by  a  strange 
paradox,  resulted  in  making  him  also  perhaps  the  most  idealistic 
being  upon  earth.  Strong— or  self-confident,  call  it  what  you  will 
— in  the  consciousness  that  in  a  couple  of  generations  he  has  gained 
victories  over  nature,  and  achieved  a  national  progress  which  in 
older  lands  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  he  is  now 
prepared,  "  with  a  light  heart,"  to  attempt  .the  solution  of  social 
and  economic  problems  which  have  been  the  puzzle  and  despair  of 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  all  ages.  He  is  a  new  (Edipus, 
confident  in  his  ability  to  read  the  Sphinx's  riddle.  It  is  im- 
possible, sometimes  in  this  connection,  to  avoid  calling  to  mind 
the  old  proverb  concerning  the  relative  daring  of  angels  and 
another  less  lofty  class  of  beings.  But  remembering  this,  it  were 
well  to  remember  also  the  saying  of  Max  Miiller,  that  all  the 
progress,  of  humanity  has  been  achieved  by  "  fools  rushing  in," 
pressing  forward  into  new  and  untrodden  ways,  "  until  at  last  the 
path  becomes  beaten,  and  even  angels  are  not  afraid." 

And  here,  then,  we  have  the  explanation  of  much  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  more  truly  descriptive  designation,  is  styled  the 
"  Socialistic  "  legislation  of  .  the  Commonwealth  to-day.  The 
practical,  materialistic  unimaginative  Australian  is,  after  all,  a 
dreamer  of  dreams.  He  has  visions  of  a  new  Utopia,  a  new  social 
atid  industrial  order,  purged  of  the  evils  and  injustices  which 
disfigure  present-day  civilisation,  even  .at  its  highest ;  a  common- 
wealth where  there  will  always  be  work  for  the  worker,  and  bread 
(in  its  largest  sense)  for  the  eater ;  where  poverty,  with  all  its 
attendant  misery  and  vice,  will  be  forgotten.  And  this  dream-world 
of  his  is  not,  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  of  his  fellows  in  other 
lands,  something  far  away  in  the  dim  distance,  to  be  struggled 
towards,  slowly  and  painfully,  through  long  ages  of  endeavour  ;  it 
is  here,  close  at  hand. 

So  much  has  been  done,  so  many  successes  achieved,  and  in  so 
short  a  time,  why  not  this  also  ?  And  thus  it  is,  that  with  all  his 
practicality,  with  all  his  materialism,  he  lends  a  ready  ear  to  the 
crude  superficialities  of  a  Gronlund  or  a  Bellamy,  and  would  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  social  wrongs  with  the  sword  of  "  Socialism  " 
in  our  time.  Further,  the  Australian,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
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has  learned  to  look  to  and  depend  upon  the  central  authority,  the 
State,  as  distinguished  from  the  individuals  composing  it,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  the  case  elsewhere.  In  a 
land  where  gigantic  enterprises  were  necessary,  where  millions  of 
pounds  must  be  spent  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  introduce  the 
amenities  of  civilisation,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  im- 
mediate return,  only  one  power,  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
could  possibly  undertake  the  task  ;  to  take  one  example  only,  the 
railways  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  most  other  countries  usually 
constructed  and  worked  by  private  enterprise,  have,  with  but  few 
and  unimportant  exceptions,  been  built  and  are  controlled  by  the 
governments  of  the  different  States.  A  people  accustomed  daily 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  administrative  and  legislative  authority 
entering  into  so  many  activities  of  ordinary  life,  see  but  little 
either  to  surprise  or  to  alarm  in  much  that  in  other  communities 
would  be  regarded  as  unnatural  and  unwise,  if  not  actually 
dangerous.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  extension  of  the 
functions  of  government  may  have  a  tendency  to  check  individual 
effort,  and  it  has  more  than  once  been  urged  as  a  reproach  against 
Australians  that  they  are  inclined  to  regard  their  governments  as 
something  in  the  nature  of  lamp-posts — very  convenient  to  lean 
up  against.  And  we  may  consider  the  so-called  "  Anti-Socialistic  " 
movements,  of  which  we  hear  a  good  deal  at  election  times  (in 
so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be  referred  to  purely  selfish  ideals),  as  the 
expression  of  a  healthy  spirit  of  reaction  against  this  tendency. 
Nevertheless,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  spirit  of  co-operative  effort, 
acting  through  the  State,  has  taken  firm  root  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  must  inevitably  play  a  large  and  increasing  part  in 
shaping  its  destiny,  as  time  goes  on. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  when  the  first  settlers 
landed  in  Australia,  they  found  a  continent  sunk  in  absolute 
barbarism.  The  degraded  tribes  of  nomads  who  wandered  through 
its  forests  and  over  its  plain  had  no  nationality,  no  connected  or 
tangible  social  system  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  newcomers.  Hence 
we  have  here  no  problems  such  as  confront  the  dwellers  in  lands 
where  two  or  more  differing  civilisations  meet,  no  clash  of  in- 
consistent ideals,  no  race  complications.  Further,  as  there  was 
no  definitely  organised  society,  as  we  understand  the  term,  there 
were  no  "  vested  rights  "  (or  "  vested  wrongs  "),  and  no  hammering 
traditions  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  founders  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth. It  is  true  that  the  pioneers,  and  those  who  followed  them, 
could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the  ideas — good  and  bad — which 
governed  thought  and  action  in  the  country  from  which  they 
came  ;  and  much  that  was  narrow,  much  that  was  petty,  much 
that  was  foolish  and  unjust,  as  well  as  much  that  was  true  and 
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good  in  the  life  of  the  England  of  those  days,  was  reproduced 
under  the  Southern  Cross. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  force  of  that  influence  grew 
less  and  less  as  the  years  passed.  And  hence,  if  not  a  wider,  at 
least  a  clearer  and  a  more  hopeful  outlook,  a  more  daring  spirit, 
whose  gaze  is  fixed  eagerly  upon  the  future,  rather  than  wistfully 
upon  the  past,  and  yet  which  realises  to  the  full  the  truth  oi 
Browning's  lines  :— 

Old  writers  pushed  the  happy  season  back, 
The  more  fools  theyl  we,  forward,  dreamers  both! 
For  unto  him  who  works,  and  knows  he  works, 
That  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  our  door. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  people;  what  of  the  country  itself? 
For  although,  in  times  past,  small  communities,  dwelling  in  lands 
with  but  few  natural  advantages,  have  more  than  once  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  all  present  indi- 
cations seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  day  of  small  States  has 
gone  by.  And  so  we  have  to  consider  what  are  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  nature  to  the  Australian  Commonwealth  of  growing 
into  a  great  nation  and  a  power  and  influence  in  the  mighty 
Empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

One  fact  the  people  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  realising  is  that  Australia  is  not  a  country  but  a  continent. 
The  ordinary  school-child,  of  course,  could  tell  them  that  it  has 
an  area  of  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles,  only  a  little  less  than 
that  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
compact  country  these  figures  have,  as  a  rule,  only  the  vaguest 
meaning.  The  days  have  perhaps  gone  by  when  messages  and 
parcels  were  sent  by  passengers  to  Sydney  or  Melbourne  to  friends 
in  Port  Darwin  or  North  Queensland,  yet,  to  the  average  Briton, 
the  magnificent  distances,  the  endless  variety  of  climate,  of  scenery 
and  of  resources  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Island 
Commonwealth  are  still  practically  a  sealed  book.  "Australia," 
we  may  still  read  in  some  so-called  works  of  information,  "  consists 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  coastal  territory,  surrounding  an  interior 
that  is  mostly  desert."  "  Australia  is  a  country  greatly  subject  to 
droughts,"  is  the  succinct  summing-up  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  this  country  in  the  minds  of  three  out  of  every  four  persons 
who  ever  trouble  to  think  about  the  subject  at  all. 

For  this  last  idea,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of 
our  own  Australian  writers  are  largely  responsible.  There  exists 
among  us,  unfortunately,  a  certain  type  of  literary  men  who  seem 
to  make  it  their  business  to  seize  upon  and  depict,  with  a  pitiless 
realism,  all  that  is  ugliest,  most  sordid,  and  most  miserable  in  the 
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life  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  women.  To  read  their  books, 
one  would  almost  imagine  that  every  settler  in  Australia  is  con- 
demned to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  centre  of  a  hopeless  monotonous 
plain,  scorched  and  withered  by  the  sun,  or  amid  hideous  barren 
mountains,  in  a  land  where  it  is  always  drought  and  always  burning 
summer.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  such  dreary,  desolate 
scenes  in  Australia,  and  that  people  do  live  amongst  them  ;  that 
there  have  been  disastrous  droughts  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  again ;  it  is  perhaps  the  fact,  also,  that  Australia  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  territory  that  may  justly  be  described  in 
this  gloomy  fashion  than  is  the  case  with  other  countries.  But 
she  contains,  also,  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  some  of  the 
most  gloriously  fertile  lands  to  be  found  anywhere  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  even  in  their  present  state,  and  millions  more  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  engineer  and  the  scientist  may  be  made  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busy  happy  workers.  She  has 
lovely  well-watered  valleys,  with  soil  of  marvellous  richness,  walled 
by  wooded  hills  as  blue  as  the  sea  in  summer ;  broad  plains 
extending  "in  vision  splendid"  from  horizon  to  horizon,  only 
waiting  for  the  plough  ;  mighty  tablelands  lifted  so  high  into  the 
clear  atmosphere  that  they  enjoy  a  climate  of  almost  English 
coolness  even  actually  within  the  torrid  zone ;  vast  forests  whose 
exuberant  growth  is  an  indication  of  the  reward  awaiting  the 
pioneer  whose  axe  shall  clear  them  away. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  have  as  yet, 
to  use  a  homely  but  effective  metaphor,  been  merely  scratched, 
yet  she  already  can  boast  of  having  the  largest  production  per 
head  in  the  world.  The  latest  figures  available,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, give  Australia  a  return  of  £7  3s.  $d.  per  head,  Canada 
£6  18s  ,  Germany  £5  2s.,  the  United  Kingdom  £3  4s.  Wonderful, 
indeed,  is  the  range  of  possible  products.  Already  many  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  are  exported  each  year;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  near  future  this  country  may  outstrip  Canada,  and 
become  the  chief  granary  of  the  Empire.  In  many  districts  the 
wheat  lands  are  made  to  yield,  between  the  yearly  harvests, 
another  grain  crop,  the  valuable  and  prolific  maize.  In  the  North 
are  produced,  or  can  be  produced,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  sago, 
and  every  variety  of  tropical  fruit.  The  apple  orchards  and  hop 
gardens  of  Tasmania  are  known  all  over  the  world.  The  vine 
flourishes  in  every  State,  and  of  all  the  long  list  of  useful  plants 
of  the  temperate  zone,  scarce  one  can  be  named  that  does  not 
find  a  congenial  home  somewhere  within  our  borders.  Yet  all 
this  is  merely  the  veriest  beginning. 

In  1907  there  were,  in  all,  under  cultivation  in  Australia 
14,603,000  acres,  and  Queensland — not  the  largest  of  the  States 
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—alone  contains  over  420,000,000  acres  !  Turn  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  produce  of  the  sheep-runs  of  the  Commonwealth  still 
controls  the  wool  markets  of  the  world ;  and  the  value  of  the 
bales  of  that  staple  which  left  our  shores  in  1906  reached  the 
sum  of  £22,645,769,  the  largest  item  in  a  total  export  trade  of 
£69,737,763— for  a  population  of  a  little  over  four  million  people. 
Our  mineral  fields— gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal  and  others- 
yielded  in  the  same  year  a,  return  £26,643,298 ;  and  the  vast  iron 
deposits,  known  to  exist,  have  hardly  yet  been  touched.  The 
forest  lands,  abounding  in  timbers  of  the  highest  value,  of  one 
State  alone,  are  estimated  to  cover  over  50,000,000  acres.  The 
lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  too,  can  find  here  every  variety 
of  scenery,  lake  and  forest,  mountain,  river  and  plain,  from  the 
glorious  tropic  coast  of  North  Queensland,  with  its  thousand 
many-hued  islands  set  in  a  sapphire  sea,  to  the  snow  fields  and 
blue  lakelets  of  Kosciusko,  the  oldest  mountain  upon  earth.  To 
complete  our  picture,  add  two  facts  more,  that  the  earnings  per 
head  of  the  population  are  the  highest  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  death-rate  is  the  lowest.  This  is  the  real 
Australia.  And  this  continent,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer,*  "  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  white  world." 

A  welcoming  invitation  is  offered  to  the  decent  man  of  British 
blood  in  particular,  and  to  the  white  worker  in  general,  to  come 
and  share  in  a  preserve  which  has  been  kept  guarded  from  the 
worst  evils  of  older  communities  ;  where  the  climate  is  ever  bright 
and  sunny ;  where  land  awaits  in  boundless  profusion  ;  and  where 
political  conditions  and  social  ideas  give  to  every  man  the  utmost 
freedom  ;  and  no  conventions  or  barriers  prevent  the  worthy  from 
improving  their  station  in  life.  It  is  a  unique  event  in  the  history 
of  civilisation.  And  to  the  historian  of  to-morrow  there  is  promise 
of  a  task  of  absorbing  interest,  the  tracing  of  the  growth  of  the 
Island  Commonwealth,  now  at  its  beginning,  to  a  great  and 
populous  nation,  rich  in  all  things  which  make  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  its  people. 

Yet  the  future  is  not  all  sunshine.  It  has  been  held  by  many 
thinkers — and  the  experience  of  the  world  has  gone  far  to  confirm 
the  belief — that  no  nationality,  small  or  great,  has  ever  come  to  a 
full  knowledge  and  realisation  of  itself  until  it  has  been  tested  in 
the  storm  and  stress  of  battle.  Australia,  thus  far,  has  always 
been  a  land  of  profoundest  peace.  Her  annals  contain  no  record 
of  savage  warfare,  the  few  feeble  disorganised  aboriginal  tribes 
could  offer  no  real  resistance  to  the  white  invader.  Her  only 
1  \battlefield  " — Eureka  Stockade — is  merely  the  scene  of  a  brief 
conflict  between  a  few  hundred  Government  troops  and  a  scarcely 

*  F.  E.  in  '  The  Lone  Land '  (Sydney)  for  May,  1907, 
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larger  force  of  undisciplined  workmen,  in  hasty  and  half-hearted 
revolt  against  an  ill-advised  and  unsympathetic  administration. 
She  has  sent  her  soldiers,  indeed,  on  two  occasions,  to  take  their 
part  in  the  Empire's  battles  abroad  ;  but  secure  under  the  aegis  of 
that  Empire,  the  sound  of  war  has  never  been  heard  within  her 
own  borders.  But  it  may  not  always  be  so.  There  are  many 
who,  watching  anxiously  the  signs  of  the  times,  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  Australia  will  be  compelled  to 
fight,  it  may  be  for  her  very  existence.  And  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that — whatever  may  be  said  openly — in  the  minds  of  perhaps 
three  out  of  every  four  thoughtful  men  in  the  Commonwealth  there 
is  little  doubt,  should  that  day  arrive,  as  to  who  and  whence 
the  foe. 

If,  then,  the  people  of  this  continent  should  ever  be  called  upon 
to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes  against  the  legions  of  Japan, 
upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict  will  hang  many  possibilities. 
Defeat,  indeed,  absolute  and  complete  at  the  hands  of  an  Asiatic 
power,  will  hardly  bear  contemplation.  It  might  mean — in  all 
probability  would  mean — the  end  of  white  dominion  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  passing  away  of  Western  ideals  and 
Western  civilisation,  and  the  triumph  of  the  East ;  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Bushido  in  the  place  of  Christ.  Even  a  partial  success, 
such  as  would  place  the  Asiatics  in  possesion  of,  say,  a  portion  of 
the  northern  territories  of  Australia,  without  power  to  extend 
their  conquests  further,  would  be  of  the  gravest  consequence.  It 
would  accentuate  the  race  problem  ;  it  would  place  two  govern- 
ments with  widely  different  ideals  side  by  side;  it  would  inevit- 
ably call  into  being  standing  armies  and  frontier  fortifications  ;  it 
would  make  eternal  vigilance  the  price  of  national  existence.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  possible  that  the  "white"  Australia 
might  ultimately  become  a  great  military  nation,  and  aspire  to 
play  the  role  of  the  war  lord  of  the  Empire.  Even  should  she 
succeed  in  defeating  the  invaders  and  preserving  her  territory 
inviolate,  the  bitter  memories  of  the  struggle,  the  knowledge  of 
the  danger  she  had  escaped,  and  the  resolve  to  be  ever  ready  to 
meet  it,  should  it  again  threaten,  might  well  lead  to  the  same 
result.  It  seems  hardly  likely,  however,  under  any  conditions, 
that  militarism,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  continental  Europe, 
will  ever  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  polity  of  Australia. 

What  appears  more  probable  is  that  while  the  idea  of  a  separate 
military  caste  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community  will  continue 
to  be  resolutely  discouraged,  the  militia  system,  already  in  exist- 
ence, will  be  developed  and  improved — along  the  lines  of  com- 
pulsory service,  if  necessary — until  every  able-bodied  man,  while 
still  bearing  his  part  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil  life,  will  be 
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trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  have  his  place  in  the  organised 
and  disciplined  forces  of  his  country.  A  scheme  of  national 
defence,  largely  involving  this  principle,  has  recently  been  put 
forward  by  the  present  federal  Government,  and  is  now  under 
discussion.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  while  in  Great  Britain 
any  proposal  to  increase  the  military  efficiency  of  the  nation  by 
"  combining  the  duty  of  defence  with  the  privilege  of  citizenship," 
as  it  has  been  aptly  phrased,  has  been  met  with  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  representatives  of  advanced  democracy,  here 
in  Australia  democratic  leaders  are  openly  advocating  the  more  or 
less  compulsory  training  to  arms  of  the  whole  adult  male  popula- 
tion. And  should  the  Commonwealth  decide  for  an  armed 
citizenship,  while  the  Motherland  still  continues  to  hold  to  her 
system  of  a  standing  force  of  paid  volunteers,  ''hiring,"  as  a 
German  critic  recently  put  it,  "  her  soldiers  as  an  ordinary 
individual  would  hire  a  footman  or  a  groom,"  the  balance  of 
military  power  in  the  Empire  may  undergo  strange  changes  in 
the  years  to  come. 

As  Mr.  H.  E.  Easton,  secretary  to  the  Immigration  League 
of  Australia,  aptly  remarked  in  the  course  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few  months  ago, 

We  must  recognise  that  the  sunshine  and  peace  we  now  enjoy  carry  with 
them  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  making  preparation  for  the  dangers 
possible  in  the  not  distant  future.  That  preparation  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  vigorous  and  united  population,  whose  adult  males,  holding  this 
great  country  in  effective  occupation,  will  be  prepared  to  do  each  his  part  in 
its  defence.  Australians  of  all  parties  are  practically  unanimous  in  at  least 
tacitly  assenting  to  the  principle  of  a  "  White  Australia,"  arid  the  extension  of 
a  white  population. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  a  large  part  of  the  Australian 
continent  lies  well  within  the  tropics.  And  this  brings  us  at  once 
to  the  vital  question :  Can  these  latitudes,  generally  regarded  as 
fitted  only  for  the  dwelling-places  of  the  coloured  races  of  mankind, 
be  permanently  settled  and  developed  by  peoples  of  European 
stock  ?  Or,  if  white  men  and  women  do  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing such  settlement,  will  it  not  be  only  at  the  cost  of  the 
mental  and  moral  deterioration  of  their  descendants,  if  not  of 
themselves? 

It  is  this  question  which,  in  the  face  of  much  adverse  opinion, 
Australia  has  set  herself  to  answer.  The  fact  that  up  to  the 
present,  what  experience  we  have  of  white  men  in  tropical 
countries  seems  all  to  point  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the 
idea,  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  decisive.  The  conditions,  it  is 
argued,  are  altogether  different.  Hitherto,  whenever  Europeans 
have  established  themselves  in  any  territory  within  the  torrid 
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zone,  they  have  usually  found  an  aboriginal  population  in 
possession,  when  one  of  two  results  as  a  rule  follows.  Either 
they  live  among,  but  not  with,  the  natives,  as  do  the  English  in 
India,  as  a  dominate  caste,  or  gradually  intermingle  with  them, 
thus  losing  the  purity  of  the  race.  But  Australia  was,  and  is, 
virgin  soil,  for  the  few  feeble  tribes  who  faced  the  first  settlers 
cannot  be  seriously  considered  in  this  connection.  Thus  we  have 
here  no  Helot  race,  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  an  aristocracy  of  alien  blood.  And  so,  all  over  the  continent, 
the  country  has  been  developed,  the  forests  cleared,  railways  built, 
roads  opened,  mines  worked,  almost  entirely  by  white  labour. 
Certain  forms  of  agriculture,  it  is  true,  have  been  largely  assisted 
by  coloured  workers,  imported  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  has  been 
decided,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  to  dispense  with  this  aid, 
and  rely  entirely  upon  men  of  our  own  race. 

It  would  be  futile,  at  this  stage,  to  predict  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  experiment.  There  are  so  many  aspects  of  the  question, 
physiological,  ethical,  political,  economic,  and  time  only  can 
show  the  true  solutions.  But  if  it  should  be  successful — even 
at  the  expense  of  one  or  more  intervening  generations,  which 
must  be,  in  a  sense,  the  pioneers  of  the  new  order — if  it  should 
be  proved  possible  for  Caucasian  peoples  to  adapt  themselves, 
physically  and  industrially,  to  the  conditions  of  a  tropical  climate, 
while  retaining  all  the  lofty  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  their 
original  stock,  what  may  we  not  look  for  from  such  a  consum- 
mation ?  It  needs  little  imagination  to  picture  the  results  that 
would  follow  the  advent  of  such  a  people  into  the  waste  terri- 
tories of  the  equatorial  zone,  rich  in  every  form  of  natural 
wealth,  but  at  present,  by  what  would  almost  seem  a  perverse 
freak  of  nature,  inhabited  by  races  of  mankind  least  able  to 
profit  by  the  lavish  profusion  all  around  them. 

Conceive,  for  example,  of  North  Queensland,  Central  Africa, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  cultivated  with  the  same  care  and 
science  that  we  find  in  France  or  Denmark !  And  not  only  in 
material  things,  but  in  intellectual  and  moral  regions  also  might 
we  expect  a  wondrous  harvest.  What  gorgeous  flowers  of  art 
and  poetry,  what  splendid  fruits  of  science,  of  philosophy,  and 
of  religion  might  not  bloom  and  ripen  in  the  old  garden  of 
Western  thought,  thus  transplanted  to  sunnier  skies?  Surely, 
there  might  dawn  upon  mankind  a  new  era  of  truth  and  beauty 
before  which  even  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece "  would  grow 
pale.  Thus  the  experiment  to  which  Australia  has  just  set  her 
hand  is  indeed  no  small  thing.  For  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
whether  a  few  millions  of  acres,  more  or  less,  shall  be  cultivated 
by  white  labour  or  by  black,  it  may  mean  the  beginning  of  a 
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mighty  change  in  the  whole  history  of  civilisation,  the  dawn  of 
a  grander  epoch  than  this  old  world  has  yet  known. 

We  may  cow  sum  up  the  position.  Here  we  have  a  magni- 
ficent territory,  almost  equal  in  area  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
teeming  with  possibilities  of  every  kind  of  wealth,  and  enjoying 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  climate  on  earth ;  lying  almost  within 
sight  of  the  now  awakening  peoples  of  crowded  Asia,  and 
occupied  by  a  mere  handful  of  white  men  and  women — an 
outpost  of  Western  civilisation  facing  the  armies  of  the  East. 
A  people,  sprung  from  the  sturdy,  restless  Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
with  all  the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  its  origin,  and  moulded 
by  the  circumstances  of  a  brief  yet  pregnant  history,  into  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  A  civilisation, 
the  growth  of  a  single  century,  which  in  all  material  things 
stands  on  a  level  with  that  of  any  country  on  earth  :  yet  young, 
fresh,  and  fearless,  unhampered  by  old  prejudices  and  undaunted 
by  old  fears;  giving  large  place,  indeed,  to  material  prosperity, 
yet  aiming  ever  at  the  happiness  of  the  many,  rather  than  the 
wealth  of  the  few.  A  system,  industrial  and  social,  founded 
and  developed  upon  a  union— largely  accidental,  no  doubt,  but 
none  the  less  effective  for  that — of  individualistic  and  co-operative 
principles,  and  which,  wedded  to  neither,  is  ready  to  experiment 
with  both,  to  reach  out  and  fearlessly  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  Such  is 
Australia  to-day. 

What  she  will  be  is  yet  "  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."  But 
looking  at  her  past  and  her  present  one  may  venture  to  fore- 
cast something  of  that  which  is  unwritten.  And  so  we  may 
picture  her,  in  the  coming  years,  as  the  home  of  many  millions 
of  happy  workers,  living  under  social  and  economic  conditions, 
perhaps  superior  to  any  that  the  world  can  show ;  growing  ever 
richer  and  greater,  as  the  years  go  by,  yet  ever  holding  fast 
the  truth  that  men  are  more  than  riches,  and  the  worker  greater 
than  the  work.  We  may  imagine  her  also,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
present  representative  of  Cambridge  University  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "a  great  experimental  laboratory  of  the  Empire  in 
social  and  political  matters.  .  .  .  recreating  the  material  sent 
out  from  the  Mother  State,  and  sending  it  back  renewed  and 
revivified,"  solving  old  problems  and  shaping  new  ones,  fraught 
with  mighty  consequences  to  civilisation,  to  be  solved  in  their 
turn.  Possibly,  nay  probably,  a  warlike  people,  forged,  it  may  be 
"in  strong  fires"  of  a  terrible  conflict,  yet  a  people  loving  the 
victories  of  peace  rather  than  those  of  war.  A  people  uniting 
the  high  qualities,  the  strength  and  stability,  of  the  dominant 
races,  with  the  warmer  blood  and  quicker  perceptions  which 
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belong  to  those  who  live  under  tropic  skies.  What  greater 
promise  of  glorious  nationhood  has  history  shown  than  that 
which  now  seems  to  lie  before  the  dwellers  in  the  continent 
of  the  South  ? 

Among  all  the  States  of  the  British  Empire,  Australia  stands 
alone.  If  we  look  at  Canada,  we  see  that  while  her  northern 
borders  stretch  far  up  into  the  frozen  regions  where  no  man  may 
make  his  home,  on  her  southern  boundaries  march  the  territories 
of  one  of  the  mightiest  nations  on  earth.  Even  if  w7e  set  aside 
any  thought  of  possible  absorption  by  her  powerful  neighbour, 
in  the  years  to  come,  yet  while  the  United  States  of  America 
remain,  the  Dominion  can  never  hope  to  exercise  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  Western  world.  In  South  Africa,  large  though 
the  British  possessions  may  be,  yet  many  nations  lay  claim  to 
rule,  and  though  one  may  predominate,  to  some  extent,  the  others 
will  always  tend  to  hold  it  in  check.  And  the  splendid  Empire 
of  India,  the  trophy  of  our  sword,  may  well  yet  prove  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  In  Australia  we  have  an 
island  continent,  held  by  a  single  people,  under  a  single  rule. 
No  other  European  nation  holds  any  possessions  near  at  hand  of 
sufficient  importance  to  ever  seriously  challenge  her  supremacy  ; 
and  though  we  cannot  ignore  the  ever-present  menace  of  Asia, 
yet  that  peril,  too,  we  trust,  will  pass,  in  peace  or  war.  And  so 
looking  forward,  we  see  Australia's  destiny  grow  and  take  shape, 
until  she  stands  alone,  unrivalled,  a  Greater  Britain  of  the  Pacific, 
the  arbiter  and  mistress  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

And  not  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  alone.  For  having  thus 
far  ventured  to  forecast  her  future,  may  one  not  take  another 
step  and  picture  her — as  she  may  be — the  dominant  Power  of 
the  British  Empire  ?  I  have  shown  that  her  geographical 
position  will  in  all  probability  ultimately  give  her  pre-eminence 
among  the  great  colonial  provinces  of  that  Empire,  and  sooner 
or  later,  her  natural  resources  must  place  her,  in  wealth  and 
population,  in  advance  of  Great  Britain  herself.  And  long  before 
that  consummation  is  reached,  it  is  plain  that  the  relations 
between  the  Motherland  and  her  daughter  States  must  undergo 
a  radical  change.  As  the  latter  grow  in  importance,  they  cannot 
submit  to  remain  for  ever  dependencies,  however  slender  the  tie 
that  binds  them.  "  The  Old  Grey  Mother  by  the  Northern  Sea," 
indeed,  will  ever  retain  the  love  and  reverence  of  her  children, 
but  as  children  will  they  be  treated  no  longer.  Australia,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  the  provinces  large  and  small,  of  the  Greater  Britain, 
will  demand  to  bear  their  part,  each  in  proportion  to  its  import- 
ance, in  the  shaping  of  Imperial  policy.  In  such  a  confederacy, 
the  Australia  I  have  pictured  may  well  aspire  to  hold  the  fore- 
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most  place.  A  glorious  destiny  !  Yet  who  shall  say  that  the 
picture  is  overdrawn  ?  They  builded  better  than  they  knew, 
those  old  pioneers  of  this  sunny  land  of  ours,  they  laid  the 
foundations,  broad  and  deep,  of  a  mighty  edifice,  and  we  are 
entering  into  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  And  not  we  alone,  but 
all  who  bear  the  name  of  Englishmen. 

In  the  words   of   an    Australian   poet,*   written   but   a  few 
months  ago : 

Britain,  mother  of  free  peoples,  mistress  of  a  thousand  seas, 
You,  whose  ensign  of  the  crosses  flutters  wide  on  every  breeze, 
We,  your  children,  widely  sundered,  children  of  one  hearth  and  home, 
Proud  to  claim  our  place  and  kinship,  reach  fond  hands  across  the  foam  ; 
One  in  all  the  past's  traditions,  one  in  hope  of  things  to  be, 
Young  Australia  takes  her  station  in  the  Empire  of  the  Free. 
***** 

Dreams  and  dreams,  for  all  is  dreaming.     Yet  from  dreams  a  purpose  grows, 

And  the.  children  reap  the  harvest  that  the  nation's  father  sows. 

Here  in  golden  morning  sunshine,  girt  with  seas  of  stainless  blue, 

Can  we  dream  too  great  a  vision  of  the  things  that  we  may  do  ? 

Lo :  the  golden  day  is  growing.     Forward  !     Make  the  dream  come  true. 

W.  E.  GEAHAM. 

QUEENSLAND. 

*  David  McKee  Wright. 
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THE    MERCANTILE    MARINE 

EDUCATION    OF    OFFICERS 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BRASSEY,  G,C.B. 

IN  calling  attention  very  briefly  to  the  inadequate  means  of 
educational  training  available  for  cadets  of  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
it  is  not  perhaps  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  reserve  of  officers  for  the  Navy.  The  Admiralty  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  enrol  large  numbers  of  officers  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve ;  their  names  fill  many  pages  in  the  naval 
list.  We  look  to  our  reserve  of  officers,  not  only  in  the  grave 
emergency  of  war,  but  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  peace  service. 
On  a  late  occasion,  when  the  number  of  lieutenants  had  fallen 
short  of  the  requirements  created  by  the  rapid  construction  of 
ships,  one  hundred  lieutenants  were  called  for  and  obtained  at 
short  notice  from  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Such  contingencies 
may  recur. 

There  is  another  obvious  remark,  which  I  owe  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  retired  naval  officer,  Lieut.  Bosanquet,  to  whose  good  man- 
agement the  efficient  working  of  the  long-established  and  valuable 
institution,  the  Marine  Society,  is  largely  due.  The  point  is  this. 
In  your  reserves  you  require  a  supply  of  young  officers  adequately 
trained  for  service  in  the  junior  ranks.  Owing  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  early  education,  the  naval  reserve  does  not  supply  what  is 
wanted.  It  does  not  supply  officers  qualified  at  an  early  age  to 
take  positions  in  the  Navy.  They  become  better  qualified  as  they 
grow  older.  The  senior  officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  are 
not  adapted  to  fill  the  place  of  sub-lieutenants  in  destroyers  or  to 
reinforce  the  junior  ranks  generally  ;  and  it  is  for  these  duties  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  a  reserve  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
to  meet  an  emergency. 

It  seems  unnecessary  further  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
early  education,  as  well  for  the  naval  reserve  as  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  In  considering  educational  arrangements  for  the  reserve 
we  look  to  some  extent  to  what  is  being  done  for  the  Navy.  For 
the  education  of  Royal  Naval  cadets  provision  has  been  made  with 
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a  liberal  hand.  At  the  commencement  of  their  career  they  enjoy 
the  amenities  of  Osborne.  They  complete  their  education  in  the 
noble  building  lately  erected  at  Dartmouth.  The  means  for 
technical  training  have  been  amply  provided.  A  staff  of  skilled 
instructors  has  been  appointed.  Workshops  have  been  erected 
and  filled  with  machines  and  tools.  Excluding  officers  appointed 
for  naval  duties,  the  expenditure  on  the  educational  staff  at 
Osborne  and  Dartmouth  exceeds  in  each  case  £21,000  a  year. 
All  this  is  wisely  ordered.  It  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy. 

It  were  unreasonable  to  ask  for  an  equal  liberality  in  appropria- 
tions, and  an  equal  completeness  in  the  means  of  instruction,  for 
the  officers  of  the  naval  reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  their  early 
education  should  not  depend  entirely  on  the  inadequate  means 
of  instruction  obtainable  outside  the  Royal  Service.  In  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  school-ship  stage,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
call  for  assistance  from  the  Admiralty.  For  cadets  aspiring  to 
the  more  responsible  positions  in  the  Mercantile  Marine— and  it 
is  from  these  that  the  naval  reserve  is  recruited— two  school-ships 
have  been  established  by  private  effort,  the  Conwayin  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Worcester  in  the  Thames.  The  two  ships  should  be 
able  to  turn  out  midshipmen  every  year  in  numbers  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  naval  reserve.  When  we  pass  from  the 
school-ship  to  the  period  of  apprenticeship  at  sea — the  most 
important  stage  in  professional  education — the  need  is  urgent  for 
some  assistance  from  the  State.  The  school-ship  maintained 
in  former  years  by  the  P.  &  0.  Company  has  long  disappeared. 
To-day,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  one  ship  only — the  Port  Jackson — 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  Messrs.  Devitt  &  Moore — is  a  naval 
instructor  carried,  and  education  systematically  given.  Another 
ship  is  about  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  powerful  combine  over  which 
Mr.  Ismay  presides. 

Two  ships  do  not  adequately  provide  for  the  educational 
training  of  the  young  officers  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Keserve. 
The  majority  go  to  sea  as  apprentices  under  conditions  far  from 
favourable  to  education.  Under  the  pressure  of  severe  competi- 
tion, our  merchant  ships  are  worked  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
economy.  If  apprentices  are  carried  they  do  the  duties  of  ordinary 
seamen.  At  sea  it  is  good  that  the  apprentice  should  take  his 
part  in  working  the  ship.  But  if,  when  in  port,  his  days  are 
given  to  chipping  paint  and  to  similar  occupations,  it  is  certain 
that  education  cannot  be  carried  up  to  the  standard  required  in 
the  Eoyal  Navy.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  afford  greater  equality 
of  opportunity. 

If  State  aid  were  given  in  the  form  of  grants,  numbers 
would  be  limited,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  officers 
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of  the  Reserve  as  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  Order  in  Council. 
The  conditions  on  which  grants  should  be  given  would  be  laid 
down  by  the  Admiralty,  who  would,  doubtless,  require  that  com- 
petent naval  instructors  should  be  carried.  For  training  in 
seamanship  they  would  require  that  the  ships  should  be  fully 
rigged. 

To  maintain  an  effective  supervision  over  the  progress  of 
education  and  professional  training,  every  boy  should  be  examined 
on  the  completion  of  each  voyage  by  an  inspecting  officer  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  incompetent  would  be  weeded  out.  The  defects 
in  the  education  provided  for  the  cadets  would  be  discovered  and 
remedied.  At  the  completion  of  four  years'  service  at  sea  the 
cadets  would  pass  another  examination.  Some  further  tests 
might  perhaps  be  insisted  upon.  The  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  Admiralty  in  order  to  ensure  a  suitable  education  for  the 
midshipmen  of  the  Keserve  would  be  best  considered  by  a  small 
committee  or  by  conference  between  the  Keserves  Office  and  the 
shipowners.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  amount  for  each  cadet 
need  not  exceed  £25  a  year.  Assuming  forty  cadets  be  carried, 
the  annual  grant  for  each  ship  would  not  exceed  £1000.  Four  or 
five  ships  should  supply  the  full  number  of  young  officers  required 
for  the  Reserve. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details.  Under  the 
County  Councils  of  London  and  Liverpool,  efficient  schools  of 
engineering  have  recently  been  established.  Midshipmen  of  the 
Naval  Eeserve  should  go  through  a  six  months'  course  at 
approved  schools  of  engineering  such  as  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  necessary  cost  should  be  covered  by  a  grant,  under 
suitable  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  the  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  navy 
which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  would  be  inconsiderable 
in  amount.  The  results  would  be  more  than  commensurate.  To 
raise  the  educational  standard  of  the  officers  of  the  Eeserve 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  navy.  It  would  confer  benefits  on 
the  merchantile  marine  in  many  ways,  and  more  particularly  in 
raising  the  educational  standard  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
discipline. 

BRASSEY, 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

• 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE    CRONBERG    INTERVIEW 

THE  incidents  which  have  attracted  most  attention  abroad 
during  last  month  have  been  the  visits  paid  by  King  Edward  VJI. 
to  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  visits  were  paid  at  his  own  suggestion.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  would  have  been  no  special  reason  why  His 
Majesty  should  have  interrupted  his  annual  journey  to  Marienbad 
in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  German  Emperor  or  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  But  in  both  cases  there  were  special 
reasons  why  such  interviews  should  be  paid,  not  only  on  personal, 
but  on  public  grounds. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  Germany  the  visit  of  his 
Majesty  to  the  Czar  at  Keval  was  regarded  with  distrust  by  a  section 
of  the  German  public.  This  suspicion  was  not  shared  by  the 
Governments  of  either  Germany  or  England.  Nor  was  it  shared  by 
the  British  public,  who  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  European  peace  but  of  England,  Germany 
has  a  right  to  the  same  freedom  as  we  claim  and  rightly  claim 
for  ourselves.  Upon  this  point  the  vast  majority  of  the  British 
public,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  are  absolutely  at  one 
as  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Germany's  internal  or  ex- 
ternal development.  The  fact  that  England,  as  a  nation,  harbours 
no  hostile  designs  against  Germany  and,  indeed,  regards  her  as  her 
natural  ally,  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  what  cause  Ger- 
many has  to  complain  of  British  policy.  But,  as  I  have  contended 
throughout  the  Anglo-German  controversy,  the  apprehensions 
entertained  by  the  anti-English  party  in  the  Fatherland  are  not 
so  utterly  irrational  as  we  at  home  are  apt  to  consider.  The  extra- 
vagant enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  British  public  for  the  entente 
^cordiale  between  England  and  France  was  interpreted,  by  an 
influential  portion  of  the  British  press,  as  being  a  guarantee  that 
England  was  prepared  to  form  an  armed  alliance  with  the  French 
Kepublic  in  the  event  of  any  disagreement  between  France  and 
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Germany.  This  idea  was  known  in  England  to  be  too  utterly 
absurd  to  require  contradiction,  but  the  language  of  our  anti- 
German  press,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  repeated  every 
groundless  insinuation  against  German  good  faith,  could  not  have 
failed  to  irritate  popuJar  feeling  in  Germany  and  to  keep  alive  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  such  an  addition  to  the  naval  strength  of 
the  Fatherland  as  was  deemed  essential  to  the  interests  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation. 

I  admit  most  fully  that  the  apprehensions  to  which  I  refer 
were  groundless,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  were  not  enter- 
tained by  the  great  majority  of  the  German  nation.  Still  such 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  a  not  unimportant  or  un- 
influential  party  in  the  Fatherland.  It  was  obviously  desirable 
that  these  apprehensions  should,  if  possible,  be  removed.  The 
British  Government  had  done  everything  in  its  power  by  minis- 
terial declarations  to  dispel  the  distrust  of  British  policy  enter- 
tained by  the  Pan-German  party;  and  any  repetition  of  these 
declarations  could  have  served  no  useful  purpose.  Under  these 
circumstances  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  with  his  wonted 
tact,  made  the  suggestion  that  he  should  take  the  opportunity  of 
his  journey  to  Marienbad  to  make  a  halt  on  his  road  in  order  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  German  Emperor  at  Cronberg.  The  suggestion 
was  immediately  adopted  and  promptly  carried  into  execution. 

What  actually  passed  between  the  two  Sovereigns  has  not  yet 
been  officially  made  known.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  meeting  was  of  a  most  friendly  character  and  fulfilled  its 
main,  if  not  its  sole  object,  that  of  showing  the  German  public 
that  the  apprehensions,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  not  shared 
in  any  way  by  the  Emperor  William  II.,  in  whose  perfect  loyalty 
to  Germany  even  the  most  ardent  of  Pan-Germans  has  always 
entertained  implicit  confidence.  Thus,  not  for  the  first  time  in 
his-  reign,  our  Sovereign  has  confirmed  his  claim  to  be  the 
Peacemaker  of  Europe,  and  has  justified  his  reputation  as  at  once 
a  statesman  of  signal  ability  and  as  a  diplomatist  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  foreign  courts  and  foreign  countries  is  absolutely 
unique.  The  interview  of  Cronberg,  coupled  with  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  to  be  followed  next  year  by  a  State  visit  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  has  done  more  to  remove  any 
doubts  as  to  British  goodwill  towards  Germany  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  any  number  of  diplomatic  dispatches  or  Parlia- 
mentary debates. 

THE    VISIT  TO  ISCHL 

Happily  there  was  no  need  for  any  renewal  of  mutual  regard  and 
confidence  between  England  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  close 
personal  friendship  between  our  King  and  the  aged  Emperor, 
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who  last  month  completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  national  good -will  which  since  1848  has 
existed  between  the  two  countries.  Even  during  the  Gladstonian 
era,  when  the  Prime  Minister  gave  vent  to  his  personal  prejudices 
by  his  ill-advised  saying,  "  Hands  off,  Austria,"  the  British  nation 
never  endorsed  this  unusual  breach  of  international  courtesy. 
When  the  Midlothian  campaign  against  the  alleged  Bulgarian 
atrocities  had  fizzled  out  in  idle  chatter,  the  old  friendship  between 
Great  Britain  and  Austria  revived  of  itself.  The  good  sense  of  the 
British  public  recognised  the  obvious  truth  that  England  and 
Austria  had  no  interests  adverse  to  one  another  and  many  interests 
in  common. 

After  all,  the  maintenance  of  European  peace  is  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  two  countries,  though  not  quite  for  the  same 
reasons.  So  long  as  England  and  Austria  are  at  one  in  up- 
holding the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  their  policy  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical.  It  was  only  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  persuade  England  that  she  was  under  some  special  moral 
obligation  to  emancipate  Macedonia  from  Turkish  misrule  that 
there  was  a  distinct  divergency  of  policy  in  respect  of  the  two 
countries.  Austria  remained  firm  to  her  conviction  that  any  at- 
tempt at  European  intervention  in  order  to  force  upon  Turkey 
reforms  in  Macedonia  could  only  be  granted  by  Abdul  Hamid  after 
the  complete  destruction  of  her  military  resources.  To  ask  for 
Macedonian  autonomy  was,  under  the  then  conditions  of  Europe, 
to  re-open  the  Eastern  Question  for  once  and  for  all.  Austria  knew 
better  than  to  believe  that  moral  force  could  be  powerful  enough  to 
settle  the  Eastern  dilemma.  In  the  West  a  long  period  of  peace 
had  encouraged  the  fallacy  that  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests.  In  England, 
courts  of  International  Arbitration  and  mutual  disarmament  were 
the  "fads  "of  the  day. 

The  Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  seriously  imagined  that  the  so- 
called  Concert  of  Europe  could  in  these  latter  days  render  a 
European  war  a  practical  impossibility.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  prob- 
ably the  most  pacific  of  Foreign  Ministers  whom  England  has 
known  since  the  days  of  Lord  Granville,  had  drawn  up  a  report 
enumerating  a  variety  of  reforms  in  the  internal  administration 
of  Macedonia  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  person  acquainted 
with  Eastern  countries,  were  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
Suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  He  had  given  his  Majesty  a  distinct 
intimation  that  if  he  declined  to  grant  the  reforms  demanded 
the  Western  Powers  would  dispense  with  his  consent.  To  this 
manifesto  of  our  Foreign  Office,  Austria  at  once  took  exception 
and  arrived  at  some  kind  of  private  understanding  with  the 
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Porte  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Sultan  would  grant  a  concession 
for  the  Novi  Bazar  railway,  she  would  take  no  part  in  sup- 
porting the  demands  formulated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

The  proposed  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  upholding  Turkey  in 
Europe  naturally  gave  umbrage  to  Austria,  whose  chief  object  is 
the  maintenance  of  European  peace.  Happily  for  England  the 
idea  of  any  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Turkish 
troops  in  Macedonia,  which  has  not  only  forced  the  Sultan  to 
restore  the  Constitution  of  Midhat  Pasha,  but  which  has  con- 
vinced all  Europe  that  the  military  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in  the  irrepressible  Eastern 
Question.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  project  of  reforms  for  Macedonia, 
as  concocted  in  Downing  Street,  had  therefore  to  be  consigned  to 
the  waste-paper  basket. 

It  is  well  that  his  Majesty  should  have  availed  himself  of  the 
journey  to  Marienbad  to  assure  the  Emperor  Joseph  that  in  respect 
of  the  Eastern  Question  the  views  of  England  and  those  of  Austria 
were  substantially  identical;  and  that  England  would  henceforward 
side  with  her  old  friend  and  ally  in  respect  of  the  necessity  for  up- 
holding the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  By  so  doing  his  Majesty 
has  rescued  England  from  a  very  false  position  and  has  given 
full  satisfaction  to  the  susceptibilities  of  Austria.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  exigencies  of  international  politics 
had  far  less  to  do  with  the  royal  visit  to  Ischl  than  the  strong 
personal  attachment  which  has  long  existed  between  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  King  of  England.  Many  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  acquaintance  thus  formed  soon  ripened 
into  a  close  friendship  almost  of  a  paternal  character  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  and  of  a  filial  character  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  as  some  compensation  for  his 
many  public  and  personal  calamities,  the  Emperor  has  attracted 
to  himself  the  affectionate  respect  and  love,  not  only  of  his  own 
people,  but  of  all  to  whom  he  is  known,  even  by  repute.  We  may 
be  certain  that  the  King's  visit  to  Ischl  in  order  to  congratulate 
the  Emperor  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  reign,  was  equally 
welcome  to  the  Imperial  host  and  his  Koyal  guest. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   GOVERNMENT  IN  TURKEY 

When  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wrong  there  is  no  particular 
advantage  in  being  right.  The  attitude  of  Athanasius  contra 
mundum  is  one  that  never  appealed  to  my  temperament.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  world  at  large  is  more  likely  to  be 
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right  than  any  single  individual,  even  if  that  individual  happens 
to  be  myself.  I  am  not  therefore  disposed  to  excuse  myself 
because  I,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  underrated  the 
importance  of  the  young  Turkey  movement  in  Macedonia.  I  am 
not  open  to  any  suspicion  of  hostility  to  the  Turks  or  to  the 
creed  of  Islam;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  warn  my  readers 
that  the  British  public  seems  to  me  somewhat  premature  in 
heralding  the  abdication  of  the  Sultan  of  his  absolute  autocracy 
as  a  crowning  triumph  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  government. 
I  have  a  well-founded  distrust  of  all  political  institutions  estab- 
lished by  military  mutinies.  I  doubt  the  Turks  as  a  nation 
understanding  what  is  meant  by  Parliamentary  institutions  ;  and 
I  doubt  still  more  whether  if  they  did  understand  they  would 
appreciate  its  advantages.  In  common  with  all  Mahometan 
nations,  their  ideal  government  is  that  of  a  benevolent  autocrat 
who  may  be  both  wise  and  just,  who  shares  their  beliefs,  their 
prejudices  and  their  passions,  but  whose  will  is  law. 

I  cannot  but  recall  how  the  Parliament  of  Midhat  Pasha  was 
sent  about  its  business  by  the  Sultan  ;  how  Midhat,  who  was 
represented  as  being  the  popular  hero  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
was  sent  into  banishment  as  a  conspirator  against  the  State  and 
died  in  exile  without  any  protest  being  made  on  his  behalf ;  how 
Abdul  Hamid,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  described  as  the  "unspeakable 
.Turk,"  and  whom  Mr.  Watson  politely  vilified  as  "Abdul  the 
damned,"  was  regarded  by  his  people  with  respect  if  not  with 
affection ;  and  how  several  thousand  of  the  Turkish  soldiery 
who  had  just  risen  in  insurrection  against  the  Sultan's  rule,  left 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople— in 
order  to  ascertain  that  Abdul  Hamid  was  still  alive — and  only 
returned  to  service  when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  his 
life  was  not  in  danger.  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  reigning  Sultan,  but  I  have  even  less  confidence  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  Parliamentary  institutions  with  which  the 
mutineers  are  popularly  credited. 

I  find  it  difficult,  moreover,  to  attach  much  credit  to  the 
statements  of  the  sudden  outburst  of  fraternal  affection  between 
the  Mahometan  and  the  Christian  races  in  Macedonia. 
Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Serbs  and  Wallachs  were  divided  till  a  few 
days  ago  by  any  number  of  atrocious  outrages,  merciless  feuds, 
blood  quarrels  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  all  these  sentiments  of  enmity 
have  died  away  in  a  day  or  two  and  have  been  replaced  by  a 
mutual  affection  for  a  common  country,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
answer  than  "Fudge." 

.     In  somewhat  like  fashion  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  the 
so-called  uprising  of  a  great  people  in  Macedonia  is  declared  by 
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the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Young  Turkey  to  improve  the 
prospects  of  European  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey,  if  it  should  be  affected  by  the  military  mutiny  in 
Macedonia,  is  calculated  to  increase  the  risk  of  a  European  war. 
There  has  been  a  general  belief  throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
that  the  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe  was  imminent,  and  that 
each  one  of  the  Balkan  States  was  bound  in  its  own  interest  to 
put  forward  its  own  claims  to  be  the  reversionary  heirship  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Bulgarians  have  spent  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  money  in  preparing  for  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  are 
bitterly  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  Macedonia  remaining  a 
Turkish  province.  If  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  permanently  postponed  owing  to  the  sudden  reconciliation 
between  Turks  and  Christians  in  Macedonia,  Bulgaria  will  do  all 
in  her  power  to  revive  the  ancient  animosities  which  have 
devastated  Macedonia.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  claim  of 
Bulgaria  to  be  the  rightful  heir  in  the  event  of  Turkey's  expected 
demise,  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers  have,  since  the 
assassination  of  Stambouloff,  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
earn  the  support  of  Russia.  They  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
great  Slav  Empire  of  the  north  will  ever  forego  its  hereditary 
ambition  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  and,  as  the  mistress  of 
Constantinople,  obtain  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Russia  may  be  willing  to  encourage  Bulgaria  to 
take  the  lead  in  invading  Macedonia,  as  whether  the  invasion 
proves  successful  or  unsuccessful,  Bulgaria  will  be  found  in  the 
end  to  have  pulled  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  benefit  of 
her  mighty  patron.  In  either  event  Prince  Ferdinand  might 
hope  to  obtain  the  cherished  ambition  of  his  life,  the  honour  of 
being  accorded  the  title  of  a  king  in  lieu  of  that  of  prince. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Eastern  Question  has  now 
been  raised  more  definitely  than  at  any  previous  period,  though  by 
unexpected  agencies  ;  that  any  real  settlement  can  never  be  accom- 
plished without  a  war  ;  and  that  therefore  the  interests  of  European 
peace  are  gravely  imperilled  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Turkish  troops 
in  Macedonia  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Young  Turkey 
party,  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  Constitutional  Government 
being  introduced  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  trust 
sincerely  my  apprehensions  may  prove  exaggerated.  Still  I  hold 
that  we  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  any  prolonged  permanence 
for  a  Constitution  based  upon  a  military  mutiny.  I  should 
strongly  advise  England,  before  she  greets  the  sudden  conversion 
of  Turkey  into  a  Constitutional  monarchy,  to  weigh  carefully 
what  inconsiderate  enthusiasm  may  cost  her  in  the  near  future. 
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THE   CONGO  FREE  STATE 

At  last  Belgium  has  made  up  her  mind  to  remove  the 
administration  of  the  Free  State  from  the  hands  of  King  Leopold 
into  those  of  the  Belgian  nation.  Whether  in  so  doing  she  has 
acted  wisely  or  unwisely,  prudently  or  imprudently,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  determine.  My  own  impression  is  that  a  small  nation, 
utterly  inexperienced  in  colonial  administration  and  owing  her 
independence,  not  so  much  to  her  own  strength  as  to  the  forbear- 
ance or,  more  accurately  speaking,  to  the  jealousies  of  the  great 
Powers  by  whom  her  territory  is  surrounded,  would  have  done 
well  not  to  take  upon  herself  responsibilities  which  will  tax  her 
resources  to  an  unknown  and  unknowable  extent.  In  as  far  as  I 
can  estimate  she  has  been  influenced  to  take  this  momentous  step 
partly  by  her  loyalty  towards  King  Leopold  who,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  us,  is  regarded  by  his  own  people  with  genuine 
affection,  partly  by  an  impression  that  the  Free  State  may  in  the 
end  prove  a  valuable  asset,  partly  by  a  feeling  that  to  abandon 
her  one  colony  would  be  to  consign  herself  for  ever  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  Europe,  and  above  all  by  her  natural 
resentment  at  the  domineering  attitude  assumed  towards  her 
by  England. 

Meanwhile  alea  jacta  est,  and  all  that  England  and  Europe 
have  got  to  determine  is  how  they  are  to  deal  with  the  accom- 
plished fact  that  the  Congo  Free  State  is  henceforth  part  and 
parcel  of   the  Belgian  kingdom.     I  may  and  do  think  that  the 
indictments  of  personal  greed  and  of  deliberate  cruelty  brought 
against  the  monarch,  who  has  transferred  his  Congo  kingdom  to 
the   Belgian   nation  for  value   received   on   somewhat   usurious 
terms,    should   be   taken    with   considerable   discount.     It   must 
be  granted  that  his  Majesty  has  succeeded  in   bringing  a  very 
large,    a   very    savage,  and   a    very  inaccessible  province   of  the 
Dark  Continent  into  the  initial  stage  of  civilisation.     Nor  can  I 
see  how  the  processes  by  which  he  accomplished  his  object  are 
fundamentally  different   from   those   by  which   other   European 
rulers    have    established   their   dominion   over   savage  countries, 
not    only   in    Africa,  but    in  every   part    of   the    world.     I    can 
fully  appreciate   the   views  of   humanitarians  who  contend   that 
civilisation  is  not  a  blessing  to   mankind.     But   men   who,  like 
myself,    think    that    on    the   whole    civilisation    is    better    than 
savagery,    cannot    reasonably    object   to   the    process   by   which 
alone   civilisation    can   be   substituted    for    savagery.     In   every 
quarfer   of    the   globe   the   work   of    reducing    immense   savage 
populations  under  the  rule  of   a  small  minority  belonging  to  a 
superior   race,  has  been   carried   out   by  men   known    generally 
under  the  name  of  pioneers.     In  North  and   South  America,  in 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  Africa  these  pioneers  of  pro- 
gress have  carried  their  lives  in  their  own  hands.  Alone  and 
unsupported  they  have  traversed  vast  deserts,  jungles,  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  have  by  their  own  dauntless  courage  in- 
spired such  terror  amidst  the  savages  that  they  have  been  able 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  great  empires.  Civilisation  in  the 
countries  to  which  I  refer  owes  its  introduction  to  pioneers,  who 
may  have  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  but  who  inspired  terror 
by  their  superior  intelligence,  their  superior  weapons  and  their 
superior  courage.  Between  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and 
British  pioneers  there  is  little  to  choose  in  respect  of  humanity. 
We  may  and  do  condemn  their  excesses,  but  we  cannot  dispute 
that  if  civilisation  has  been  introduced  into  any  savage  country 
it  has  been  introduced  in  the  first  instance  by  violence  often 
accompanied  by  cruelty.  Even  if  all  the  accusations  laid  against 
the  Belgian  government  in  the  Congo  could  be  shown  to  be  true, 
it  cannot  honestly  be  denied  that  all  the  nations  which  have 
established  civilised  government  in  savage  countries  have  adopted 
similar  methods  to  attain  the  same  end. 

If  England  really  has  at  heart  the  deliverance  of  the  Congo 
natives  from  what  the  Congo  Committees  in  England  and  New 
York  consider  intolerable  oppression,  their  wisest  course  would 
be  to  accept  the  fact  that  England  has  no  special  claim  or  duty  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Congo  now  that  it  has  been 
placed  under  the  administration  of  a  Constitutional  Government 
and  of  an  enlightened  and  humane  people.  There  is  a  stage  in 
the  progress  towards  civilisation  of  every  savage  community  under 
which  compulsory  labour  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  introduction 
of  law  and  order.  Whether  this  stage  has  or  has  not  passed 
away  in  the  Eree  State  is  a  matter  for  Belgium,  not  for  England 
to  decide.  We  in  England  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
invading  or  annexing  the  Eree  State ;  and  of  this  the  Belgian 
Government  are  as  fully  aware  of  as  our  own.  To  bark  when  one 
has  no  intention  to  bite  is  a  policy  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  ; 
and  the  best  service  we  can  now  render  to  the  Eree  State  is  to 
leave  it  severely  alone. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLEET  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  world  at  large  is  still  left  in  darkness  as  to  why  President 
Roosevelt  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  sending  an  American 
fleet  to  sail  round  the  globe.  We  were  given  to  understand  that 
its  destination  was  to  be  Japan,  and  that  its  mission  was  to 
impress  the  Island  Kingdom  with  the  fact  that  the  great  Eepublic 
of  the  West  could  whip  not  only  Japan  but  all  creation,  and  that 
therefore  the  Mikado's  Government  would  recognise  the  impera- 
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tive  necessity  of  pledging  herself  to  abandon  the  legal  right  of  her 
citizens  to  free  access  to  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  this  bellicose  demonstration,  it  became  obvious  that 
Japan  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  this  kind  of  chaff,  and 
that  the  perils  to  which  the  American  Armada  would  be  exposed 
during  her  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  and  across  the  Pacific  were 
so  commonplace  feats  of  seamanship  as  not  to  create  any  popular 
enthusiasm  even  in  the  United  States. 

Not  long  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  this  American  version  of  un  voyage  autour  du  monde  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  sort  of  nautical  beanfeast.  This  seems  to  be  as 
near  an  explanation  of  the  inner  meaning  of  an  extraordinary 
voyage  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  obtain.  With  the  usual  hospitality 
of  our  oversea  kinsmen,  the  fleet  has  received  cordial  invitations 
from  New  Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  to  pay  them  a  passing 
visit.  By  a  stroke  of  good  luck  the  trip  of  the  awe-inspiring 
Armada  has  afforded  the  Government  of  Washington,  or  more 
correctly  speaking  President  Eoosevelt,  with  an  excuse  for  the 
enormous  outlay  caused  by  this  roving  expedition  around  the 
world. 

A  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  all  Asiatic  immigration  is  quite  as  strong 
in  our  Australian  colonies  as  it  is  in  Canada  and  in  the  Western 
States  of  America.  In  the  latter  the  policy  of  exclusion  is 
justified  on  the  plea  that  the  free  admission  of  Japanese  settlers 
would  contaminate  the  morality  of  California,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  United  States  "  to  keep  America  a 
white  man's  country."  Exactly  the  same  policy  commends  itself 
to  our  great  Pacific  colonies.  The  Australians  therefore  make  no 
difficulty  in  avowing  that  their  real  object  in  closing  Australia  to 
Japanese  immigrants  is  that  they  intend  to  keep  up  the  high  price 
of  wages  by  barring  the  door  to  all  Asiatic  competitors  in  the 
labour  market. 

There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  exuberant  declarations 
of  good-will  towards  Australia  made  by  the  American  visitors  at 
Sydney  or  elsewhere.  Gushing  of  any  kind  is  not  congenial  to 
British  mankind.  Still,  it  seems  to  me,  according  to  my  old- 
fashioned  ideas,  that  it  is  not  quite  good  taste  for  representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  inform  an  Australian  audience  that  if  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  attacked  by  any  foreign  Power,  and  if 
the  mother-country  should  be  unable  to  come  to  their  assistance, 
they  could  rely  upon  the  American  fleet  steaming  to  their  rescue. 
I  hope  and  trust,  however,  that  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
American  visitors  may  cause  our  Australian  colonies  to  realise 
how  utterly  defenceless  the  Commonwealth  is  in  the  possible, 
though  improbable,  event  of  an  attack  from  any  powerful  naval 
State,  supposing  this  attack  to  be  made  when  the  whole  forces  of 
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the  British  navy  might  be  required  for  the  defence  of  our  island 
home. 

It  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  pride  of  the  British  Empire 
to  protect  her  own  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not, 
however,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  her  wealthy  and  prosperous 
colonies  should  in  times  of  peace  contribute,  according  to  their 
means,  to  the  cost  of  the  British  navy.  I  trust,  therefore,  the 
remarks  made  at  Sydney,  as  to  the  possibility  of  American  inter- 
vention in  the  event  of  war,  will  cause  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
Australia  to  remember  that  the  supremacy  of  the  British  navy 
on  the  high  seas  is  a  matter  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  it 
is  to  England. 

THE  DEPEAT  OP  ABDUL  AZIZ 

Events  of  far  wider  interest  than  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  two  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Morocco  have  of  late 
dwarfed  public  interest  in  the  Morocco  campaign.  The  one 
event  of  any  real  significance  was  up  to  the  other  day  the  attitude 
of  France  during  the  month  now  ended.  According  to  current 
reports  France  has  deliberately  declared  that  as  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  of  Algeciras  she  is  bound  to  recognise  Abdul  Aziz  as  the 
one  legitimate  Sovereign  of  Morocco,  because  the  Conference  had 
never  contemplated  the  contingency  of  his  deposition.  The  plea 
is  ingenious,  but  hardly  convincing.  But  even  if  its  logical  force 
were  accepted,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  France  was  justi- 
fied in  lending  her  influence,  her  wealth,  and  her  troops  in  a  so-far 
futile  endeavour  to  replace  the  deposed  Sultan  upon  the  throne. 

A  year  has  come  and  gone  since  the  bombardment  of  Casa- 
blanca. The  understanding  was  that  the  French  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Moors  in 
the  seaport  had  met  with  condign  punishment.  Yet  on  one 
pretence  or  other  the  French  generals  have  prolonged  their 
occupation  and  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  render  it 
permanent.  With  this  object  they  induced  Abdul  Aziz  to  place 
himself  in  their  hands.  They  supplied  him  with  money ;  they 
coerced  him  into  signing  a  declaration  that  under  his  reign  uni- 
versal tolerance  of  all  creeds  should  be  the  policy  of  Morocco. 
They  allowed  French  troops  to  attack  and  defeat  an  armed 
force  despatched  by  Abdul  Hafid  to  capture  his  brother. 

The  Parisian  Press  has  been  set  in  action  to  create  an  im- 
pression in  Europe  that  Aziz  was  gaining  ground  every  day,  that  he 
was  the  champion  of  civilisation  and  religious  tolerance,  and  that, 
with  the  aid  of  France,  he  would  become  an  excellent  ruler  of  a 
regenerated  Morocco. 

On   the  other   hand,  it  was   asserted   by  the   organs   of  the 
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French  Government  that  Abdul  Hafid  was  a  bigoted  follower 
of  Islam,  that  he  had  declared  a  holy  war  against  all  Christians 
and  infidels,  that  his  own  partisans  had  already  repented  of  their 
action  in  electing  him  as  their  future  sovereign,  and  that  if  he 
once  left  Fez  he  would  never  be  allowed  to  re-enter  it  alive. 
Under  extreme  pressure  from  his  protectors,  the  unfortunate  Aziz 
was  compelled  to  place— or  to  pretend  to  place — himself  at  the 
head  of  a  mongrel  force  and  to  march  upon  Marakesh,  the  southern 
capital  of  Morocco,  and  which  is,  or  was  till  recently,  under 
French  occupation.  Day  after  day,  from  the  time  when  the 
unfortunate  prince,  sorely  against  his  own  will,  started  on  the 
campaign  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  kingdom,  telegrams  were 
published  in  all  the  French  papers  informing  their  readers  that 
Abdul  Aziz  was  carrying  all  before  him,  accompanied  by  that  very 
elastic  term,  a  French  military  mission.  At  every  village  he  was 
said  to  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  one  and  only  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  The  tribes  which  had  hitherto  been  partisans  of  the 
Pretender,  Abdul  Hafid,  were  represented  as  flocking  to  the  Aziz 
camp  and  requesting  permission  to  take  service  under  the  Azizian 
standard.  We  were  told  that  his  victory  was  now  assured  and 
that  he  would  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  re-enter  not  Marakesh 
but  Fez  itself  as  the  acknowledged  Sultan  of  the  Mauretanian 
kingdom,  accompanied,  one  may  safely  assume,  by  the  French 
military  mission. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  bubble  burst.  We  now  know  that  Abdul 
Aziz's  army,  when  they  got  within  fifty  miles  of  Marakesh,  were 
attacked  by  a  force  of  Abdul  Hafid's  adherents  and  received  a 
crushing  defeat,  according  to.  a  telegram  received  at  the  War 
Office  in  Paris  from  General  d'Amade,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  army  in  Morocco,  to  the  effect  that  the  army 
of  Abdul  Aziz  "  had. been  practically  cut  to  pieces  and  was  in  full 
retreat  before  the  forces  of  Abdul  Hafid." 

This  is  all  that  I  know,  or  am  likely  to  know,  owing  to  the 
emergencies  of  publication  before  these  lines  appear  in  print.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  above  statements  are  substantially  correct 
I  should  like  to  point  out  certain  consequences  which  must  affect 
the  present  position  of  France  in  Morocco.  Whether  Abdul  Aziz 
is  alive  or  dead,  whether  he  has  been  captured  or  is  still  at  large, 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance  to  anybody  but 
himself.  As  a  possible  candidate  for  the  throne  he  is  out  of  the 
running.  To  use  a  sporting  phrase,  he  is  scratched  for  the 
Morocco  stakes.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  believing  that  his  brother 
Hafid  is  likely  to  prove  a  model  Sultan  if  judged  by  a  European 
standard.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  beseems  to  be  less  deficient 
in  personal  courage  and  to  have  shown  more  energy  than  his 
predecessor  on  the  throne.  In  other  respects  he  will  probably 
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prove  a  sovereign  of  the  ordinary  Moorish  type,  ruling  with  an 
iron  hand,  punishing  his  enemies  with  brutal  severity  and 
rewarding  his  friends  with  lavish  generosity.  His  first  object 
must  be  to  get  the  French  troops  out  of  Morocco,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  furnish  them  with  a 
fair  excuse  for  prolonging  their  occupation  by  proclaiming  a  holy 
war  and  inciting  his  people  as  true  servants  of  the  Prophet  to 
massacre  all  Christians  or  other  disbelievers  in  the  Koran.  If 
Abdul  Hafid  plays  his  cards  wisely  he  must  win  the  game. 

France  will  have  inevitably  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  own 
errors.  She  erred  at  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  by  declining 
to  accept  the  proposals  of  Germany  and  insisting  that  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  in  Morocco  should  be  confined  to  herself 
and  to  Spain.  She  erred  a  second  time  in  taking  on  her  own 
shoulders  the  duty  of  punishing  the  Moorish  outrages  at  Casa- 
blanca and  then  protracting  her  stay  on  various  pretences.  She 
made  a  third  mistake  in  moving  away  from  the  sea-coast  into 
the  interior  on  the  plea  that  the  presence  of  her  troops  in 
Morocco  was  absolutely  essential  to  avert  any  recurrence  of 
outrages  similar  to  those  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  Casa- 
blanca. She  committed  a  fourth  error  when,  without  any 
mandate,  she  took  sides  in  the  question  whether  Aziz  or  Hafid 
was  best  entitled  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Morocco,  a  matter  with 
which  she  had  no  possible  right  of  interference.  She  committed 
the  fifth,  and  possibly  the  greatest  error  of  all,  when  she  resolved 
to  run  Abdul  Aziz  instead  of  Abdul  Hafid  as  the  candidate  of 
France  in  the  Moorish  War  of  Succession. 

I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  often  written  before  in  the 
columns  of  The  Empire  Review,  that  the  true  explanation  of 
France's  policy  was  that  she  never  could  make  up  her  mind  to 
surrender  the  acquisition  which,  as  she  fondly  imagined,  was 
guaranteed  her  by  the  "free-hand"  clauses  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement,  and  that  she  attached  far  less  value  to  the  possession 
of  Morocco  than  she  did  to  the  belief  that  if  she  could  carry  her 
point  she  would  inflict  an  indirect  defeat  on  Germany. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  France  got  by  the  abortive 
Morocco  campaign  ?  The  only  benefit  she  can  be  said  to  have 
obtained  is  the  knowledge  how  reluctant  Germany  is  to  interfere 
with  her  freedom  of  action  in  Morocco  so  long  as  she  makes  no 
overt  attempt  to  evade  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Treaty 
of  Algeciras.  Such  knowledge  may  indirectly  improve  the 
prospects  of  European  peace,  but  the  price  paid  by  France  for  this 
object-lesson  seems  to  me  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value. 
Anyhow,  I  doubt  all  the  French  nation  being  satisfied  with  a  cam- 
paign that  has  failed,  and  failed  egregiously.  1 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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INDIAN    REFORM 

IN     WHICH    DIRECTION? 

BY   GEORGE   ADAMS 

(Late  of  the  India  Civil  Service  in  the  United  Provinces) 

THERE  are  to  be  reforms  in  the  Administration  of  the  Indian 
Empire — so  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  has  told  us — but  in  what 
direction  ?  Are  we  to  continue  progress  on  radical  lines,  with 
Western  attempts  at  government  through  elections,  so  that  the 
Labour  Members  and  the  faddists  may  cry  that  at  last  they  have 
caused  some  small  modicum  of  justice  to  be  done  to  the  down- 
trodden masses  of  India  ;  or  are  those  masses  to  have  such  reform 
as  will  really  meet  their  desires  ?  If  the  latter  we  shall  have, 
in  a  way,  to  reform  backwards. 

The  party  of  the  "  English-educated,"  which  is  the  party  of  the 
National  Congress,  the  party  of  Young  India,  backed  by  their 
allies  of  various  sorts  in  Parliament,  shout  vehemently  that  the 
people  of  India  suffer  because  its  Government  will  not  go  far 
enough.  The  people,  at  any  rate  in  Northern  India,  its  most  im- 
portant part,  murmur  that  their  Government  has  gone  much  too 
far.  Take,  for  instance,  one  cry  for  reform  which  concerns  the 
officer  who  is  the  hub  of  the  Indian  administration,  he  who  is  in 
charge  of  a  "district" — roughly  of  a  "county."  To  him  the 
official  gods  above,  and  the  people  of  his  district  below,  alike  look 
that  all  things  within  his  boundaries  should  be  done,  and  done 
well ;  to  which  end  he  is  entrusted  with  various  powers,  judicial 
as  well  as  executive.  The  party  of  Young  India,  arguing  on  lines 
accepted  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  West,  which  they 
declare  to  be  also  the  lines  indicated  by  Providence  for  the 
development  of  backward  nations,  desire  to  reduce  his  power; 
clamouring  for  the  separation  of  executive  from  judicial  functions  ; 
complaining  bitterly  that  he  should  have  both  for  the  oppression 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  complaint  of  his  people  is  that  he  is  not 
powerful  enough  for  their  good.  They  like  a  one  man  rule. 
They  trouble  themselves  no  way  as  to  what  is  properly  executive 
or  what  is  rightly  judicial,  but  they  know  clearly  when  they  want 
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a  thing  done,  and  they  desire  a  local  ruler  who  can  do  it,  and  do 
it  promptly.  They  fail  to  comprehend  the  necessity  for  his 
referring  this  to  one  tin  god  and  that  to  another ;  the  complexity 
of  rules  and  regulations ;  the  delays  of  secretaries  and  babus. 
They  hold  that  so  long  as  he  does  right  he  should  be  left  to  do 
his  work  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience,  with  due 
regard  fqr  ancient  custom,  and  for  such  law  as  is  also  justice. 
Which  is  doubtless  a  primitive  and  Oriental  view  of  administra- 
tion ;  but  then  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  are 
rather  primitive  and  very  Oriental,  and  the  nearer  we  can  bring 
our  methods  to  their  ideal  the  better  they  will  be  pleased.  And 
as  the  people  who  desire  to  curtail  the  district  magistrates'  powers 
average  about  one  to  ten  thousand  of  the  population  of  his 
district ;  and  also  as  they  are  mostly  men  of  small  account  in  a 
community  holding  very  aristocratic  views,  this  proposed  reform 
can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  meet  a  popular  want. 

Then  the  reformers  demand  councils,  and  are  seemingly  to 
have  a  good  number,  not  merely  advisory  but  with  some  powers. 
So  far  as  these  councils  are  to  be  filled  by  elected  members  they 
will  provide  representation  only  for  Young  India.  Conservative 
India  dislikes  Western  methods  of  election,  and  men  of  good 
position  will  not  condescend  to  canvass  for  the  votes  of  men  of 
low  degree.  Nor  does  it  believe  in  self-government  of  a  Western 
kind,  or  hanker  after  appointments  in  which  honour  is  the  only 
reward  for  work,  unless  the  work  be  only  nominal.  When  Lord 
Kipon  as  Viceroy  created  "District  Boards"  (=  a  feeble  kind  of 
county  council)  one  worthy  and  well-to-do  old  gentleman,  a  good 
type  of  the  lesser  nobility,  hearing  of  it,  went  straight  to  vjsit  his 
district  officer  and  inquire  about  this  new  thing.  "  Sahib,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  this  I  hear  about  our  governing  ourselves  ?  "  The 
Englishman  replied  that  the  Great  Lord  Sahib  in  his  wisdom  had 
decreed  that  the  people  of  the  district  should  elect  certain 
representatives  to  dispose  of  some  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
district.  The  old  gentleman  was  indignant.  "  It  is  a  swindle," 
he  said.  "  Government  takes  taxes  from  us  in  order  that  it  may 
govern  us,  and  now  it  turns  round  and  says,  *  Govern  yourselves.' 
Sahib,  it  is  not  fair !  " 

As  to  councils  with  executive  powers  which  exist,  the  District 
and  Municipal  Boards  ;  the  Government  writes  the  softest  things 
about  them  its  conscience  will  allow,  but  looks  to  its  own  officers 
to  see  that  the  Boards  do  some  work — work  which  those  officers 
could  do  much  more  to  the  popular  satisfaction  if  they  were  not 
hampered  by  the  Boards. 

The  marked  point  about  councils  which  are  advisory  is  that 
they  won't  advise  worth  a  cent.  Members  of  the  Progressive 
party  will  propose  delightfully  progressive  schemes,  but  will  fail 
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to  suggest  how  they  can  possibly  be  worked.  Members  of  the 
Conservative  party  will  speak  benevolent  platiludes.  It  is  not 
that  they  have  nothing  to  say,  but  they  will  not  say  it  in  public. 
An  unguarded  statement  may  make  enemies,  they  think.  But 
when  the  English  officer  talks  privately  with  men  of  his  district, 
men  of  very  varied  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  rajah  or  nawab  to 
the  smallest  farmer,  he  gets  often  at  their  real  views,  and  also 
hears  a  good  deal  of  very  free  criticism,  not  only  of  the  actions  of 
Government,  but  of  his  own  particular  doings  also.  A  reform 
which  relieved  the  English  officers  of  useless  official  burdens, 
leaving  them  free  to  do  work  instead  of  writing  about  it,  and  free 
to  see  much  of  their  people  and  restore  the  old  confide  ace,  would 
sufficiently  meet  the  popular  ideal  of  government  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  people.  It  would  come  really 
nearer  to  self-government  than  the  creation  of  councils. 

Then  comes  the  demand  for  the  employment  to  a  large  extent 
of  natives  of  the  country  in  those  executive  posts  from  which 
they  are  now  generally  excluded.  Young  India  says  :  "We  are 
educated,  we  can  pass  stiff  competitive  examinations  as  well  as 
you  can  (which  is  about  true),  therefore  we  are  as  well  fitted  as 
you  to  administer  the  districts  of  India.  Also  they  say,  the 
people  will  be  happier  under  the  immediate  rule  of  natives  of 
India.  Let  us  try  to  look  at  it  from  the  popular  point  of  view. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  have  been  ruled  for  centuries  by 
foreigners,  or  at  least  by  men  not  of  their  own  race  and  creed. 
The  Hindus  would  certainly  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view 
prefer  a  Rajput  king,  but  this  is  not  what  may  be  offered  to  them. 
The  possible  future  arrangement  must  be  rather  like  that  of  the 
present.  The  popular  demand  is  for  a  man  who  can  do  things, 
and  so  far  the  popular  idea  is  that  the  Englishman  is  best  at  this 
work,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  where  he  is  in  India.  Also  he 
has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  This  need  not  be  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness,  but  obviously  arises  from  his  position  in  the 
country.  To  a  very  great  extent  in  fact,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  popular  belief,  the  official  of  any  native  race  or  caste 
is  bound  to  partiality  by  the  social  conditions  of  his  life.  The 
people  are  widely  divided  by  race,  religion,  caste  and  clan.  The 
native  official  must  belong  to  one  comparatively  small  subdivision, 
and  he  is  bound  by  social  penalties  to  favour  men  of  that  sub- 
division above  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  course  his  own  kins- 
men in  particular.  As  each  man  would  do  the  same  he  can 
hardly  call  it  wrong,  but  still  as  he  generally  stands  to  lose  by  it 
he  would  prefer  an  impartial  ruler,  and  this  he  finds  in  the 
Englishman.  The  Englishman  being  an  outer  barbarian,  cere- 
monially most  unclean,  stands  quite  apart  from  the  people,  and, 
as  they  believe,  regards  all  with  an  equal  eye,  wherefore  they  say 
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he  is  very  much  more  likely  to  deal  justly  between  man  and 
man. 

But  if  they  are  not  to  be  ruled  by  an  Englishman  would  the 
appointment  of  the  average  man  of  the  Young  Indian  party  be 
pleasing  to  the  classes  and  masses  of  India  ?  The  Hindu  gods 
gave  rule  to  the  Kajput,  and  not  to  any  of  lesser  degree.  The 
sword  has  altered  this,  and  in  turn  Musalman  and  English  have 
ruled  ;  and  the  East  accepts  the  decision  of  the  sword.  But  that 
does  not  qualify  mere  men  of  the  pen  and  the  account-book  for 
rule.  A  nobleman  of  Oudh  put  it  plainly  to  his  Government 
thus  :  "  Before  you  came  we  ruled  ;  you  English  won  the  country 
by  the  sword,  so  we  obey  you;  but  why  insult  us?  Why  put 
mean  men,  sons  of  people  who  served  us  and  our  forefathers,  to 
rule  over  us  ?  "  He  undoubtedly  expressed  not  only  the  opinion  of 
those  whom  we  sbould  describe  as  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but 
also  of  the  masses.  A  considerable  minority  of  the  Hindu  tenant 
farmers  are  of  Eajput  race,  and  so  in  a  way  noble  by  caste,  and 
the  lower  caste  people  imitate  them  and  share  their  views.  The 
Mohammedan  of  I  good  family  and  the  Eajput  of  position  alike 
inherit  a  capacity  for  affairs,  for  the  direction  of  men  and  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility,  which  are  naturally  lacking  in  the 
case  of  castes  whose  forefathers  for  many  centuries  have  only 
obeyed.  And  the  bulk  of  the  party  of  Young  India  in  its  northern 
provinces  belong  to  these  castes. 

The  incapacity  of  Young  India  for  real  action  is  most  notice- 
able in  connection  with  the  police.  In  our  efforts  to  establish 
and  increase  good  administration  we  have  created  hordes  of  petty 
official  subordinates  of  the  various  departments,  who  annoy  the 
people  greatly.  A  native  government  has  of  course  a  good  many, 
but  nothing  in  number  compared  to  ours.  In  either  case  they 
are  grossly  dishonest.  The  average  man  does  not  complain  of 
their  dishonesty,  for  he  knows  that  if  providence  gave  him  the 
chance  he  would  feather  his  nest  in  like  manner,  but  he  does 
complain  of  the  worry  they  give  him.  All  sorts  of  them,  however, 
save  one,  have  their  times  and  seasons ;  may  even  with  luck  be 
avoided  often.  The  exception  is  the  police,  who,  as  they  should 
be,  are  ubiquitous  and  by  no  means  to  be  evaded  (except  by  the 
wrongdoer).  To  hear  the  people  talk,  rajah  and  ryot,  rich  and 
poor,  Radical  and  Conservative  alike,  one  would  think  that  the 
Indian  Government  recruited  its  police  with  skill  and  care  from 
the  most  depraved  of  the  population.  Whereas  in  fact  it  recruits 
it  with  care  from  the  sons  of  respectable  villagers.  Nor  are  the 
police  in  fact  a  whit  more  dishonest  than  the  subordinates  of  any 
other  department ;  but  they  have  much  greater  power  and  infi- 
nitely more  opportunity,  and  can  annoy  and  plunder  all  ranks  of 
society.  For  the  rest  they  are  just  as  the  people  around  them, 
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and  if  the  whole  force  was  disbanded  and  raised  again  five 
hundred  times,  they  would  at  the  end  be  just  as  they  are  now. 

Pending  the  filtration  of  the  gospel  of  official  honesty  down 
to  their  level,  we  can  only  look  to  close  supervision  and  severe 
punishment  to  mend  their  ways.  But  punishment  can  follow 
only  on  conviction,  and  conviction  under  English  law  depends  on 
evidence,  and  evidence  against  the  police  is  the  hardest  thing  to 
get.  The  people  distrust  each  other,  and  with  no  backing  in  the 
matter,  on  which  they  depend,  will  not  come  forward  to  give 
evidence,  lest  worse  befall  them.  Though  police  extortion  is 
bad  in  the  villages,  it  is  infinitely  worse  in  the  cities  where  the 
opportunities  are  much  greater.  There  the  best  intentions  of 
Government  are  twisted  into  means  of  robbing  instead  of  bene- 
fiting the  people. 

Now  in  the  cities  the  party  of  Young  India  is  strong  in  every 
way.  Its  members  are  many  ;  they  stand  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  best  of  the  citizens,  and  they  are  mostly  in  easy  circumstances. 
They  are  men  leading  a  public  life,  and  accustomed  to  deal  with, 
and  often  to  defy,  both  English  and  native  officials.  They  have 
proved  to  us  very  fully  that  they  can  combine  effectively  for  a 
common  object.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  lawyers,  and  the 
police  leave  the  lawyer  and  his  friends  alone,  so  they  seldom 
suffer  personally  ;  but  they  know  of  much,  and  might  know  much 
more  of  the  extortion  that  is  practised.  It  is  very  much  in  their 
power  as  a  body  to  strengthen  the  backbone  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  to  encourage  and  assist  them  to  resist  police  extortion  ; 
but  they  carefully  do  nothing.  Only,  as  usual,  they  talk,  and  that 
to  no  useful  purpose. 

One  more  matter  may  be  referred  to,  in  regard  to  which  a 
backward  measure  of  reform  is  greatly  needed.  Above  almost 
all  things,  the  desire  of  the  man  of  India  is  for  land,  and, 
whether  he  be  landlord  or  tenant,  he  clings  passionately  to  the 
possession  of  the  ancestral  acres  be  they  few  or  many.  By  our 
legislation,  benevolent  though  its  intention  has  been,  thousands 
of  families  have  lost  their  ancestral  land,  while  thousands  more 
go  ever  in  fear  of  losing  it.  Young  India  asserts  that  this  is  the 
result  of  our  land  revenue  system  and  the  harshness  of  Govern- 
ment in  collecting  its  dues.  This  leads  up  to  a  separate  question 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  it  need  only  be  said  here 
that  the  land  revenue  assessed  is  very  much  lighter  than  it  was 
under  the  best  of  the  native  rulers  who  went  before  us,  while  in 
Northern  India  the  ejection  of  a  man  permanently  from  the  pos- 
session of  his  ancestral  land  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  the  land 
revenue,  is  an  almost  unknown  thing. 

Though  the  king  owned  all  the  land  the  cultivators  had  the 
light  to  possess  it  so  long  as  they  gave  to  the  king  his  fixed 
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share  of  the  produce  ;  such  share,  whether  in  cash  or  kind,  forming 
the  land  revenue,  which  is  now  as  it  always  has  been  the  financial 
mainstay  of  an  Indian  Government.  From  a  very  early  time 
there  must  have  been  many  middlemen  of  different  kinds.  The 
land  revenue  of  such  or  such  an  area  would  be  granted  to  an 
officer  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  to  priests  for  the  support  of  a 
temple  or  mosque,  to  favourite  courtiers  and  others ;  and  there 
were  farmers  of  revenue  who  might  be  men  of  more  or  less  note. 
In  all  cases,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  position 
of  the  middleman  tended  to  become  hereditary,  and  in  practice 
they  were  landlords,  collecting  as  rent  the  land  revenue  payable 
by  the  cultivators,  and  generally  paying  it  to  the  king  less  a  per- 
centage deducted  for  themselves.  In  theory  the  rights  of  the 
cultivating  tenant  remained  as  before,  and  in  practice  they  were 
doubtless  usually  left  alone  as  long  as  they  paid,  for  the  supply  of 
cultivators  was  not  excessive  then.  So  the  tenants  and  their 
landlords  alike  had  rights  of  possession  in  the  land  which  were 
hereditary  but  not  transferable. 

Then  as  now  there  were  a  few  who  lent  money,  and  very 
many  who  borrowed  it.  Borrowing  is  a  very  old  custom,  then 
as  now  constantly  resorted  to  when  cash  was  needed  for  a 
daughter's  marriage,  or  the  funeral  rites  of  a  father,  or  for 
payment  of  revenue  or  rent.  The  money-lenders  were  careful 
as  to  the  amount  of  their  loans,  but  confining  these  to  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  condition  of  the  borrower,  they  were  safe 
in  ordinary  cases  to  get  their  money.  They  could  not  put  legal 
pressure  on  a  debtor,  but  they  did  perfectly  well  without  legal 
aid.  Each  banker  had  his  own  circle  of  clients,  and  if  one  of 
these  did  not  pay  when  he  had  cash,  the  banker  refused  further 
advances.  As  the  client  was  forced  to  borrow,  and  no  other 
banker  than  his  own  would  deal  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
be  tolerably  honest. 

Our  Government  turned  the  landlords  into  landowners,  giving 
them  full  proprietary  rights  in  the  land,  subject  only  to  the 
payment  of  the  land  revenue.  But  it  also  established  legal 
means  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  The  landlords  found  their 
credit  immensely  increased  by  their  power  to  mortgage  their 
lands  ;  while  the  money-lenders  were  ready  to  lend  much  more 
freely  and  press  less  often  for  payment  when  they  knew  the 
debt  was  safe  on  the  security  of  the  land.  Our  Government 
thought  that  what  was  good  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
must  be  equally  good  for  the  people  of  Northern  India  (as  they 
do  very  much  now),  taking  small  heed  of  racial  characteristics 
and  ancient  customs.  There  has  been  reckless  borrowing,  and 
our  Civil  Courts,  as  was  their  duty  according  to  the  law,  have 
enforced  the  bargains  made,  so  that  thousands  of  families  have 
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lost  their  ancestral  lands.  That  these  are  now  often  possessed  by 
the  money-lenders  adds,  in  popular  estimation,  deadly  insult  to 
deep  injury.  There  are  thousands  more  who  go  in  constant 
fear  of  losing  their  land,  and  not  only  these  but  the  whole 
country-side  sympathise  with  the  ousted  debtors.  Down  to 
the  meanest  day-labourer  the  people  hold  that  cruel  wrong  has 
been  done  to  the  bankrupt  landowner  whose  land  has  been  sold 
away  from  him  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor;  which,  according  to 
Western  ideas,  may  be  a  very  immoral  view,  but  it  is  the  view 
of  the  people ;  and  it  has  caused  discontent  of  a  very  grave 
nature,  discontent  which  steadily  grows,  discontent  which,  as 
Government,  admits  is  a  serious  danger  to  our  rule.  The 
people  admit  thatv  a  man  should  be  made  to  pay  his  just  debts, 
but  they  demand  that  the  rulers  should  inquire  as  to  the 
justness  of  the  debt,  and  in  any  case  they  absolutely  deny  the 
justice  of  taking  a  man's  land  away  because  he  owes  money  to 
a  usurer. 

The  subject  is  one  which  bristles  with  difficulties,  and 
Government  has  made  only  ineffective  efforts  to  deal  with  it ;  but 
unless  it  hardens  its  heart  the  danger  will  increase,  and,  as  things 
now  are  in  India,  will  increase  much  more  rapidly.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  by  Government  to 
keep  the  old  men  on  their  old  acres  have  met  with  great  dis- 
approval from  the  lawyers  of  the  party  of  Young  India.  Litiga- 
tion is  good  for  lawyers. 

With  the  passing  of  time  and  the  giving  of  real,  instead  of 
merely  literary  education,  the  administration  of  India  must 
change— change  very  greatly,  it  may  be;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  the  making  of  changes  not  adapted  to  the  present 
ideas  and  development  of  the  people — changes  which  would 
benefit  only  that  class  which  is  more  or  less  hostile  to  our  rule. 
Among  the  "  English-educated,"  however,  there  are  now  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Mohammedans,  and  some  Rajputs  (whose 
number  tends  to  increase),  who  are  men  of  good  family.  Their 
hereditary  instincts  and  family  ties  bind  them  to  the  Conser- 
vative majority,  while  their  education  enables  them  to  appreciate 
Western  progress.  From  among  them  we  might  well  fill  many 
posts  not  now  given  to  natives  of  India.  But  it  must  be  by 
careful  selection  only,  with  no  question  of  competitive  examina- 
tions. By  reason  of  their  birth  they  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  over  whom  they  would  bear  rule,  and  they  could  in  every 
way  render  good  service  to  Government.  We  should  by  so  much 
be  associating  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  with  ourselves. 
We  might  do  yet  more,  if  we  dared  to  go  a  little  more  backwards 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Radicals.  Why  should  we  not  utilise  those 
of  the  great  landholders  who  are  willing?  Why  should  not  a 
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prince  like  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  or  nobles  like  the 
Maharajah  of  Balrarnpur,  exercise  some  powers  within  their 
great  estates  ?  The  plan  is  well  worth  trying. 

I  have  written  above  of  India  following  the  general  example, 
but  I  have  tried  to  show  that  my  remarks  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to  its  northern  portion,  though  they  may  be  applicable  to  more. 
No  one  can  be  an  expert  as  regards  all  India.  It  is  much  if  he 
fairly  understands  one  Province.  Take  the  one  in  which  I  served 
for  thirty-five  years.  It  stretches  from  the  perpetual  snow  of  the 
Himalayas  across  the  plains  of  Hindustan  to  the  most  desolate 
jungles  of  Central  India.  Its  fifty  odd  millions  of  inhabitants 
include  most  varied  peoples,  from  the  philosopher  Pandits  of 
Benares  down  to  aborigines  as  little  civilised  as  the  Central 
African  negroes.  Nor  are  the  peoples  all  arranged  in  convenient 
compartments.  Cow-worshipper  and  cow-killer  jostle  each  other 
even  in  the  holy  places  of  the  Hindus,  and  everywhere  there  is  a 
clashing  of  interests.  Most  statements  which  can  be  made 
regarding  the  Province  or  its  people  require  many  reservations. 
Only  on  certain  subjects  can  broad  statements  be  made,  and  I 
have  confined  myself  to  these ;  while  these  are,  I  believe,  very 
similar  to  the  conditions  of  the  neighbouring  Punjab  and  Central 
Provinces. 

G.  ADAMS. 
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THE    CONSTITUTION    CONGRESS 

BY  S.  HUTCHINSON   HARRIS 

WHAT  is  the  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  which  is,  or  can  be, 
afforded  by  a  constitution  at  the  present  day  ?  That  was  the 
main  question  before  the  members  of  the  Constitution  Congress 
which  met  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  August  to  "  con- 
sider the  political  constitutions  of  the  French  Kepublic,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the 
safeguards  they  provide  for  maintaining  personal  liberty  and 
personal  responsibility." 

Whilst  the  sessions  were  naturally  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  different  countries  separately,  it  is  perhaps 
now  of  greater  interest  to  review  the  contributions  as  a  whole. 
Nor  should  this  comparative  method  be  the  occasion  of  confusion, 
for  it  will  be  found  to  disclose  no  marked  disparity  in  principle  or 
experience.  Indeed,  the  Congress  served  to  bring  out  no  general 
conclusion  more  clearly  than  the  one  that  the  instrument,  be  it 
never  so  cunningly  devised,  is  of  small  moment  compared  with 
the  forces  which  operate  it.  These  may  vary  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  national  characteristics,  but  the  relationship  of 
the  governors  and  the  governed  is  really  a  problem  of  society  and 
not  of  nations.  Civilisation  having  reached  about  the  same  stage 
of  development  in  Western  nations,  the  situation  is  found  to  be 
much  the  same  in  each,  though  the  constitutional  form  varies 
greatly.  Thus  the  French  constitution  of  1875  is  the  twelfth 
attempt,  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  to  embody  the  relationship 
in  an  exact  and  binding  statement ;  while  de  Tocqueville,  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  outcome,  declared  that  England 
had  no  constitution. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  there  was  common  agreement  in 
recognising  that  a  constitution  affords  no  insurmountable  barrier 
to  strong  public  feeling,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  good 
government  depends  on  the  character  of  the  people.  This  view 
'was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  who  remarked  in  the  course 
of  his  address  on  the  "  Ancient  Principles  and  Modern  Practice  of 
the  British  Constitution  "  that  "  the  first  safeguard  of  all  is  the 
character  of  Ministers,  Members  and  People.  At  last  the  working 
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of  the  Constitution  depends  upon  the  character  and  the  spirit  of 
every  individual  who  exercises  under  it  any  power."  Professor 
Dicey  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  pointing  out  that  under  a  popular 
government,  such  as  exists  in  England,  it  is  impossible  by  any 
constitutional  device  whatever  to  achieve  more  than  secure  respect 
for  the  deliberate  and  permanent  will  of  the  nation.  If  the  mass 
of  the  electors,  he  added,  are  determined  to  pass  unfair  laws,  or 
to  pursue  a  foolish  or  iniquitous  policy,  there  is  no  remedy 
possible  but  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Our 
main  protection  is  a  sound  condition  of  public  opinion. 

And  Mr.  Chapin  closed  his  address  on  "  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  with  the  words : 

Civilisation  has  reached  a  point,  however,  where  political  power  has  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  population,  and  nearly  every  important  question 
brought  before  legislative  bodies  involves,  more  than  ever  before,  economic 
considerations ;  and  as  the  position  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  which 
to-day  is  recognised  as  the  right  to  the  greatest  possible  freedom,  has  been 
established  and  preserved  by  a  broad  public  opinion,  so  the  economic  basis  of 
the  future  is  bound  to  be  determined  by  public  opinion,  controlled  only  by 
fundamental  economic  laws.  .  .  .  The  principal  advantage  of  a  written  consti- 
tution being  that  it  may  impose  restraint  upon  actions  until  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  facts  has  been  created. 

But  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  view  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  last  sentence.  A  constitution  represents  rather 
the  concurrence  of  diverse  forces.  The  major  elements  of  the 
British  Constitution  represent  treaties  arrived  at  to  terminate 
great  political  struggles,  in  which  neither  force  was  annihilated. 
The  more  numerous  secondary  elements  have  been  reached,  with 
the  same  object,  through  law  ;  whilst  the  host  of  minor  elements 
to  be  found  in  custom  and  precedent  are  derived  from  a  similar 
origin.  When  a  difficulty  arises  in  a  matter  of  no  wide-spread 
interest,  past  experience  is  consulted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  a  similar  problem  has  been  treated,  and  if  the  solution  gave 
passably  satisfactory  results  it  is  applied  to  the  new  case.  It  is 
by  its  ability  to  reflect  in  the  political  sphere  the  actual  forces  at 
work  in  the  nation  that  the  value  of  a  constitution  must  be  judged. 

To  the  absence  of  a  healthy  balance  of  forces  the  weakness  of 
government  from  which  France  still  suffers  may  be  attributed. 
Under  the  ancien  regime  the  Crown  had  gradually  encroached 
on  and  absorbed  the  power  of  other  institutions,  until  there  was 
nothing  to  astonish  French  ears,  at  the  time  of  its  utterance,  in 
the  king's  declaration,  "  VEtat  c'est  Moi."  When  the  Revolution 
swept  the  Monarchy  away  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a 
State.  M.  Yves  Guyot,  in  the  address  with  which  he  opened  the 
discussion  on  the  French  Constitution,  denied  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  the  "  metaphysical  and  subjective 
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construction  which  is  claimed  by  men  who,  in  order  to  condemn 
it,  wilfully  forget  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution."  If  the 
metaphysical  expression,  "sovereignty  of  the  people,"  was  adopted, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  survival  and  antithesis  to  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  The  principles  of  1789  were  not  the  product  of  an 
a  priori  conception,  they  were  the  result  of  long  and  painful 
experience.  When  man  asserted  that  he  desired  to  be  protected 
against  the  caprice  of  those  in  power,  in  various  directions,  he 
was  not  expressing  so  many  metaphysical  problems,  he  was 
proposing  a  remedy  for  every  evil  from  which  he  suffered.  But 
public  feeling  is  not  changed  at  a  stroke,  as  a  form  may  be,  and 
subjects  who  have  been  long  moulded  to  dependence  on  State 
action  cannot  at  once  develop  independent  initiative. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  is  exception- 
ally stable  on  account  of  the  strength  of  opposed  powers.  In  their 
absence  we  see  that  the  State  Constitutions  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  change.  It  is  comparatively  simple  in  a  homogeneous  State, 
where  there  is  little  check  in  the  shape  of  a  balance  of  forces,  to 
control  the  government  by  inserting  in  the  constitution  provisions 
affecting  ordinary  legislation  which  make  it  necessary  to  submit 
innovations  to  the  popular  vote  involved  in  a  convention.  At  the 
Congress  all  bore  testimony  to  the  value  and  the  excellence  of  the 
institution  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  there  is  no  special  quality 
inherent  in  it  which  produces  this  result.  As  Professor  Dicey  re- 
minded it,  on  the  question  of  greenbacks  as  good  money  the  Court 
gave  way  before  the  stress  of  political  pressure,  and  its  decision  was 
reversed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Its  strength  rests  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  interest  of  different  strong  forces  to  maintain  it, 
for  to  its  keeping  is  entrusted  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  union 
of  the  colonies.  As  Mr.  Chapin  pointed  out,  the  founders  of  the 
colonies,  originally  coming  from  different  classes  of  the  populations 
of  Europe,  naturally  selected  different  parts  of  the  country  for  settle- 
ment; thus  the  Puritans  went  to  New  England,  the  Dutch  to 
New  York,  the  Quakers  to  Pennsylvania,  the  aristocrats  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  Huguenots  to  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Behind  the  jealousy  of  the  States  of  the  infringement  of  their 
prerogatives  comes  the  deep  instinct  of  the  people.  To  quote 
Mr.  Chapin  again  : 

Personal  liberty  and  personal  responsibility  had  come  to  the  early  settlers 
on  the  North  American  continent  by  the  fact  of  their  going  there.  The  desire 
to  secure  permanently  this  personal  liberty  was  one  of  the  forces  that  brought 
into  being  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  They  were  one  and  all 
determined  that  all  growth  and  development  should  be  that  of  the  individual, 
neither  restrained  nor  assisted  by  any  artificial  regulations  other  than  those 
necessary  to  give  every  other  individual  an  equal  opportunity  of  development, 
and  felt  that  to  secure  this  aim  the  smallest  possible  unit  of  government  was 
desirable. 
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We  may  recall,  as  typical  of  this  spirit,  the  fine  ring  of  the 
preamble  of  American  Constitutions,  for  example :  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
our  freedom,  in  order  to  secure  and  perpetuate  its  blessings,  do 
establish  this  Constitution."  A  constitution  is  a  check  on  the 
governors  rather  than  the  people. 

But  if  no  barrier  will  resist  the  flood  of  public  opinion  when 
aroused,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  seldom  in  flood,  and 
seldom  coherent.  If  it  be  the  ultimate  sovereign,  government  is 
its  agent,  and  what  are  the  guarantees  which  it  takes  from  its 
trustees  ?  Foremost,  as  with  a  wise  man  in  his  personal  affairs, 
comes  the  division  of  power.  As  Mr.  Bowles  said  : 

The  people  having  named  its  delegates,  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  theo- 
retical constitutional  powers.  It  is  no  part  of  the  Sovereignty.  Where,  then, 
does  the  Sovereign  power  reside  ?  It  is  in  no  one  man,  but  jointly  in  many. 
It  resides  in  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  King,  the  two  estates  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  Lords,  and  the  third  estate  of  the  Commons.  To  make  the 
Sovereignty  effective,  to  put  it  into  action,  all  three,  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  must  concur. 

And  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  showed  how  wisely  the  British 
Constitution  was  founded : 

The  value  of  a  master-mind  is  not  limited  by  his  conditions  or  his  know- 
ledge. ...  In  the  science  of  government  we  have  had  one  master-mind,  that 
of  Edward  the  First.  If  we  can  but  grasp  his  principles  and  see  his  line  of 
thought  in  dealing  with  the  founding  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  have  a  more 
sure  guide  for  future  developments  than  we  can  hope  to  gain  otherwise.  The 
Edwardian  principles  of  the  Constitution  may  be  denned  somewhat  as  follows : 
Each  class  of  the  population  whose  interests  are  different  from  those  of  other 
classes,  and  whose  system  of  taxation  must  be  different,  must  by  its  representa- 
tives deliberate  and  vote  as  a  separate  estate  of  the  realm.  No  estate  can 
override  or  dictate  to  another  estate,  but  all  are  solely  united  in  the  Crown. 

Then  there  are  two  other  factors  of  the  greatest  importance, 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the  independence,  and  there- 
fore the  exclusion  from  political  life,  of  the  Civil  Service.  Pro- 
fessor Dicey  expressed  the  hope  that  the  cry  for  elected  judges, 
which  some  seventy  years  ago  went  near  to  ruining  the  judicial 
institutions  of  most,  though  not  all  the  States  of  the  American 
commonwealth,  might  never  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But,  while  he  admitted  that  everyone  professed  to 
recognise  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  judicial  independ- 
ence, he  had  to  draw  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  the 
magistrates  of  a  given  county  ought  in  some  way  to  represent 
the  political  parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided ;  a  notion 
which,  if  once  accepted,  would  logically  be  quite  as  applicable  to 
the  judges  of  the  High  Court  as  to  a  bench  of  magistrates.  So, 
too,  he  went  on  to  point  out,  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
Civil  Service  gives  a  reasonableness,  a  permanence,  and  a  fairness 
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to  our  administrative  system  which  can  hardly  be  over-rated. 
But  here,  too,  he  noticed  signals  of  danger.  In  an  unfortunate 
hour  the  field  of  politics  was  again  opened  to  civil  servants,  at 
any  rate  in  their  capacity  of  electors,  and  occasions  had  recently 
arisen  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  foi'gotten  that  the 
immunity  of  a  civil  servant  from  criticism  depended  upon  his 
being  the  servant,  and  not  the  colleague,  of  the  minister  to 
whom  he  privately  gave  aid  which  must  often  take  the  form  of 
advice. 

Tn  France,  M.  Guyot  said,  the  judicial  body  had  never  been 
independent  since  1789.  Its  members  are  appointed  by  the 
executive  power.  The  magistrates  are  immovable,  but  they  are 
subject  to  advancement ;  and  in  1883  the  immovability  was  sus- 
pended. He  pointed  out  how  the  more  numerous  the  laws  are,  and 
the  more  those  laws  penetrate  into  the  details  of  men's  lives,  the 
more  the  despotism  of  the  executive  power  over  Parliament  is 
revealed.  For  the  deputies  became  the  debtors  of  Ministers  ; 
they  received  complaints  from  their  electors,  and  then  they  went 
to  the  ministers  and  the  officials  and  asked  that  such  and  such  a 
person  should  be  exempt  from  the  law.  Some  of  the  southern 
deputies  had  been  untiring  in  their  demands  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  not  to  apply  the  law  concerning  fraud.  After  the  voting 
for  the  law  concerning  Sunday  rest,  the  deputies  and  senators 
threw  themselves  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  crying,  "  Don't 
apply  the  law  or  we  shall  be  ruined."  This  in  its  turn  was  a 
cause  of  weakness  to  the  Government,  for  a  deputy  might  say, 
"  Revoke,  or  send  such  and  such  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  some 
other  post,  or  I  shall  vote  against  you."  The  more  the  legal 
interventions  became  numerous  the  more  those  elected  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  ministers,  but  the  more  also  the  ministers  were 
obliged  to  govern  with  an  eye  to  private  interests  and  not  to 
general  interests. 

With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  M.  Guyot  declared : 

The  State  is  a  labour  employer ;  it  employs  teachers,  post-office  and 
telegraph  employees,  custom-house  officials,  workmen  in  the  State  manu- 
factories, workmen  in  the  naval  arsenals.  It  is  not  sufficient.  By  inspiring 
the  vote  for  the  purchase  of  the  Western  Eailroad,  the  State  has  now  taken 
new  responsibilities,  50,000  new  employees  ;  and  it  has  not  feared  to  assume 
this  heavy  responsibility  when  it  is  a  proved  fact  that  it  cannot  ensure  the 
regular  employment  of  the  workmen  it  already  employs.  Not  only,  supported 
by  the  Deputies,  who  depend  upon  them,  are  they  masters  of  the  Ministers, 
but  the  schoolmasters,  postal  and  telegraphic  employees,  custom-house  officials, 
seeing  what  daring  syndicates  have  been  able  to  obtain,  have  formed  syndicates 
also.  The  contagion  has  spread  and  the  functionaries  now  intend  to  use  the 
powers  they  receive,  the  functions  for  which  they  are  paid,  for  their  own  private 
interests  against  public  interest.  They  consider  that  the  monopoly  of  their 
respective  services  is  their  property. 
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It  is  in  this  direction  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of 
modern  socialistic  teaching  lies.  In  its  formal  shape  Socialism  is 
not  a  possibility  to  take  into  serious  account.  But  its  doctrines  are 
equally  productive  of  enervation  and  injustice  when  partially  applied 
in  the  guise  of  Social  Reform.  Under  a  mistaken  conception 
of  the  actual  nature  of  a  nation,  politicians  aspire  to  re-establish 
under  this  name  that  absolute  power  over  the  subject  which  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  Constitutionalism  to  deny  to  the  ruler.  "  Do 
not  suppose,"  declared  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  the  title  of 
Liberal  had  a  meaning  that  associated  still  with  the  word  libera- 
tion, "  that  the  danger  is  past  because  the  depository  of  power  has 
changed.  Tyranny  is  a  weed  which  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
power  alike  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  We  have  limited  the 
Crown,  we  have  limited  the  aristocracy,  and,  depend  upon  it,  if 
liberty  is  to  be  saved,  a  democratic  House  of  Commons  must 
know  how  to  limit  itself."  Has  it  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Bowles  reminded  us  that  the  Royal  Prerogative,  to  restrain 
and  restrict  which  was  so  long  the  battle  of  the  Constitution,  has 
now  become  a  convenient  cloak  for  the  Minister.  Statute  after 
statute  is  passed  giving  to  the  King  power  to  do  by  Order  in 
Council  that  which  was  formerly  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
giving  similar  powers  to  Departments  to  make  Provisional  Orders 
of  a  similar  kind.  In  reality,  both  are  the  orders  of  a  Minister. 
"  The  Prime  Minister  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  the  Minister  of  the 
King,  the  King  is  rather  his  Minister.  To  most  intents  and 
purposes  he  has  become  a  dictator."  And  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  showed  in  his  address,  prepared  quite  independently,  that 
tbe  same  thing  had  impressed  him.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
party  system  had  led,  by  gradual  steps,  to  one  man  selecting  all 
his  fellow-ministers ;  to  himself  and  his  nominees  determining  all 
the  subjects  that  may  be  effectively  legislated  upon ;  to  his 
authority  settling  the  form  of  every  Bill ;  to  modifications  being 
resisted  as  the  price  of  party  success ;  and  to  the  greater  part  of 
each  Bill  being  withdrawn  from  all  comment  or  debate  as  the 
price  of  party  existence.  "  Anything  further  from  the  principles 
of  representation,"  he  said,  "could  not  exist  in  a  Parliament. 
And  the  dictatorship  is  not  in  the  least  justified  by  the  fact  that 
neither  party  will  abrogate  it  because  each  may  enjoy  its  despotic 
power  in  turn." 

In  the  opening  address  of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  one  of  the  Presidents,  Sir  William  Chance,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  warning  in  Professor  Lowell's  excellent  work  on  "  The 
Government  of  England,"  recently  published.  Professor  Lowell 
points  out  that  while  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  first  led  to  the 
demand  for  the  removal  of  privileges  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
earlier  legislation,  with  the  abolition  of  old  restraints  the  classes 
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that  ask  for  positive  legislation  are  apt  to  seek  something  that 
is  essentially  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege.  "  A  community  is 
made  up  of  many  elements,  each  of  which  is  usually  more  intent 
upon  its  own  objects  than  upon  the  general  welfare."  And  he 
holds  that  the  peril  in  England  is  not  personal  corruption,  but 
bidding  for  the  support  of  whole  classes  of  voters  by  legislation 
for  their  benefit.  "  This  presents,  probably,  Ihe  most  serious 
menace  to  which  British  institutions  are  exposed."  To  this  evil 
the  Congress  showed  itself  fully  alive.  The  possibility  of  its 
effective  operation,  since  privileges  are  conferred  on  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  others,  is  due  to  the  system  of  Cabinet  government 
which  has  just  been  described.  Innovations  are  introduced  under 
the  pretence  of  the  will  of  the  people,  when  in  fact  they  would 
not  command  the  free  support  of  even  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Men's  minds  do  not  run  in  two  grooves,  and  the  Cabinet 
is  a  device  for  presenting  an  appearance  of  unanimity  which 
does  not  in  reality  exist.  Even  if  the  House  were  a  true 
reflection  of  public  opinion,  the  decisions  of  the  Ministry  would 
frequently  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  the 
country,  for  to  the  Opposition  the  minority  in  the  Ministry  might 
have  to  be  added.  The  Keferendum  would  afford  one  of  the  most 
effective  checks ;  not  mainly  because  it  would  enable  a  popular 
vote  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  but  because,  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  legislation  would  be  shaped  accord- 
ingly. It  may  be  felt  that  it  would  not  afford  a  safeguard  against 
legislation  intended  to  place  the  wage-earning  classes  in  a  privi- 
leged positioii,  seeing  that,  in  England  for  instance,  they  com- 
mand something  like  88  per  cent,  of  the  voting  strength.  But 
nothing  else  does,  or  will,  as  long  as  parties  are  engaged  in  out- 
bidding one  another  for  its  support.  And  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  they  might  be  astonished  to  find,  with  a  few  applica- 
tions of  it,  how  much  stronger  is  the  sense  of  justice  and  honesty 
among  the  masses  than  politicians  eager  for  election  appear  to 
believe. 

An  interesting  proposal  was  brought  forward  by  Professor 
Flindeis  Petrie  for  the  re-establishment,  profiting  by  the  wisdom 
of  Edward  the  First,  of  Estates  of  the  Kealm,  representing 
Property,  Education,  Town  (manufacture),  and  Country  (agri- 
culture) ;  each  estate  having  the  power  to  deliberate  and  vote 
separately,  and  being  responsible  for  that  share  of  taxation  which 
would  be  spent  principally  in  its  own  interest.  The  aim  of  a 
Ministry  would  then  be  "not  to  gratify  its  supporters,  but  to 
frame  such  measures  as  should  command  a  majority  in  three 
estates,  and  so  put  pressure  on  the  remaining  estate  to  agree." 
It  is  not  impossible  the  future  may  hold  some  such  development 
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in  store  for  us.  At  present  the  vote  exerts  an  influence  in  the 
political  sphere  which  is  often  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
weight  behind  it  compared  with  the  actual  forces  at  work  in  the 
community,  and  this  divorce  may  produce  such  crises  as  have 
arisen  in  the  past.  A  struggle  between  capital  and  labour, 
for  instance,  might  be  terminated  by  some  such  constitutional 
treaty. 

But  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  particular  difficulty  will  be  met 
in  England,  thanks  to  its  elastic  constitution,  without  the  arbitra- 
ment of  a  struggle  of  forces  in  its  extreme  shape.  In  the  absence 
of  a  written  constitution  its  provisions  are  not  formally  repealed, 
and  as  life  fades  out  of  its  institutions  they  may  either  com- 
pletely decay,  or  they  may  be  assumed  by  a  fresh  power,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  soldier  crab.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  advan- 
tage of  the  British  constitution  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a 
formal  structure,  there  is  always  a  supply  of  shells  on  hand.  Sir 
William  Chance  drew  attention  to  the  increasing  encroachment 
of  the  Commons  on  the  powers  of  the  Lords  by  the  claim  which 
they  set  up  to  remove  every  proposal  which  they  can  bring  under 
the  scope  of  a  money  bill,  no  matter  how  revolutionary  the 
changes  involved,  from  amendment  by  the  Lords.  Both  the  French 
and  United  States  Senates  have  a  constitutional  right  of  revision 
of  financial  measures.  Nor  has  the  House  of  Lords  ever  formally 
renounced  it.  From  recognition  of  the  sound  principle  that  he 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune,  the  Commons  have  been  left 
the  control  of  finance.  But  if  taxation  of  the  rich  is  diverted 
from  the  public  services,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  of  schemes 
for  the  equalisation  of  wealth,  and  for  the  reward  of  political 
supporters,  on  the  same  principle  the  House  of  Lords  will  be 
justified  in  imposing  checks,  and  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that 
public  opinion  has  not  yet  been  so  undermined  by  the  teaching 
of  modern  politicians  as  to  fail  to  support  it. 

Whilst  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  masses  will 
be  seduced  into  relinquishing  their  independence  by  the  offer  of 
doles,  a  yet  greater  danger  to  their  liberties,  and  to  national  life  and 
progress,  may  be  apprehended  from  another  socialistic  tendency, 
equally  comprised  in  Social  Reform.  This  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  formula  used  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in  a  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Society;  "Our  evolution  is  to  progress  along  lines  in 
which  it  is  the  interests  of  society,  not  individuals,  which  matter." 
Among  the  many  lessons  in  history  of  the  danger  of  such  a 
doctrine  one  should  be  sufficient  for  all  time.  Although  it  was 
also  the  instrument  of  the  abuses  of  selfish  interests  from  which 
no  institution  escapes,  there  is  no  need  to  question  that  the 
atrocities  of  the  Inquisition  were  actuated  by  benevolent  inten- 
tions, and  that  according  to  public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the 
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experts  in  that  day  the  burning  of  heretics  and  witches  was  a 
most  wholesome  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

In  recent  years  man  has  made  great  strides  in  the  sphere  of 
physical  science,  and  he  is  now  presuming  to  personally  con- 
duct the  evolution  of  society,  although  he  remains  extremely 
ignorant  about  spiritual  science.  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  conditions  of  the  mediaeval  ages  again.  Our  educational 
authorities  are  to  control  our  spiritual  development,  our  health 
authorities  our  physical  development.  To  the  extent  that  they 
really  reflected  the 'democracy  their  influence  could  not  be  better 
than  mediocre.  But  acting  independently  of  it  their  action 
might  be  no  less  harmful.  Progress  arises  from  abnormality; 
authority  aims  at  conformity  and  the  elimination  of  the  abnormal. 

The  nation  which  first  realises  that  its  external  affairs  and 
the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  justice  at  home  are  sufficient  to 
occupy  all  the  energies  of  those  entrusted  with  its  government, 
and  that  State  interference  in  other  directions  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,  will  lead  the  van  of  progress.  Montes- 
quieu's definition  of  liberty,  with  which  M.  Guyot  closed  his 
eloquent  address,  may  well  be  recalled  :  "  It  is,  in  the  citizen,  that 
tranquil  spirit  which  arises  out  of  the  feeling  each  man  has  of 
being  safe  :  and  in  order  to  have  that  feeling  of  safety,  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  such  that  no  citizen  need  fear  another  citizen." 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  England  the  "  British  Constitution 
Association  to  uphold  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  personal  liberty  and  responsibility,  and  to  limit  the 
functions  of  governing  bodies  accordingly"  has  been  established, 
and  is  gaining  the  adhesion  of  thoughtful  men  and  women.  Will 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community  realise  in  time  that  their  interests 
are  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  its  principles  ?  * 

S.  HUTCHINSON  HARRIS. 


*  The  full  report  of  the  Congress  appears  in  the  September  number  of  '  Constitu- 
tion Papers.' 
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THE    DOMINION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA 

A    PLEA    FOR    UNIFICATION 

BY  ALFRED   BARKER 

THE  problem  of  the  closer  union  of  the  South  African  colonies 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  the  most  important  of  all  our 
Imperial  problems  at  the  present  time.  Hitherto  South  Africa 
has  been  the  one  divided  unit  amongst  our  groups  of  self-governing 
colonies,  thus  for  ever  forming  a  barrier  in  the  path  leading  to 
that  closer  union  of  the  Empire  which  yet  remains  the  magnifi- 
cent ideal  of  our  Imperial  statesmen. 

Many  and  difficult  are  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  ere 
that  glorious  achievement  will  be  found  chronicled  in  the  irre- 
vocable records  of  the  past.  One  of  these  we  trust  shortly  to 
see  placed  behind  us  by  the  successful  union  of  the  different 
South  African  colonies  into  one  political  entity— a  sister  nation 
within  the  Empire.  Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  between  the 
different  colonies  with  a  view  to  constructing  a  common  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  can  agree  to  build  a  permanent  and  satis- 
factory constitution  for  governing  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  separate  schools  of  thought  both 
anxious  for  closer  union,  but  wishing  to  reach  the  desired  goal 
by  different  paths,  the  one  being  in  favour  of  a  federal  system 
leaving  the  several  colonies  with  their  own  local  parliaments  to 
deal  with  local  legislation  as  in  Australia,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent in  Canada,  the  other  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  four 
existing  legislatures  and  the  establishment  of  one  Parliament 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  area  of  the  four  self-governing 
colonies.  South  African  opinion  seems  to  be  entirely  divided 
between  these  two  schools  of  thought,  there  being  no  desire 
amongst  any  considerable  section  of  the  people  to  allow  the 
present  state  of  affairs  to  continue  provided  that  the  statesmen 
of  South  Africa  are  able  to  evolve  a  constitution  which  will 
satisfactorily  safeguard  those  interests  or  predilections  which 
each  colony  regards  as  vital,  whether  it  be  the  treatment  of 
the  natives,  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  encouragement  of  local 
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industries  or  the   diversion   of  traffic   to   their  own  ports  and 
railways. 

In  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
these  policies  of  federation  and  unification  the  advocates  of  the 
latter  are  unable  to  forget  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  over- 
come by  the  Australian  colonies  when  drawing  up  their  federal 
constitution,  and  the  experience  of  that  country  since  1901. 
That  experience  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  existence  of  separate 
State  legislatures  exercising  concurrent  powers  of  legislation  with 
a  central  Parliament  provides  too  many  opportunities  for  creating 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  antagonism  between  the  lesser  and  the 
greater  authority,  that  it  also  prevents  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  federal  machine,  and  very  seriously 
retards  that  fusion  of  interests  and  thought  amongst  the  entire 
population  which  is  so  vitally  necessary  for  forming  a  strong  and 
powerful  nation  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country.  The 
fostering  of  separate  State  patriotism  cannot  but  be  antagon- 
istic to  and,  therefore,  destructive  of  an  all-pervading  national 
patriotism,  for  the  greater  the  enthusiasm  with  which  you  induce 
a  man  to  render  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Victoria  or  of  Cape 
Colony,  the  less  intensely  is  he  moved  by  the  wider  and  greater 
Australian  or  South  African  citizenship.  The  union  in  Australia 
has  not  only  been  endangered  by  this  divided  patriotism,  but  has 
in  addition  had  to  face  the  disintegrating  influences  resulting  from 
continual  disputes  and  dissatisfactions  arising  from  (inter  alia) 
the  division  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment amongst  the  several  States  ;  the  triple  control  over  the 
railways  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Parliament  to  override 
State  legislation  on  certain  subjects,  so  that  to-day  it  does  not 
seem  that,  so  far  as  diverting  the  aims  and  desires  of  the  Australian 
people  into  one  channel  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  a  great 
nation  is  concerned,  Australia  has  advanced  very  far  since  1901. 

Canada  also  provides  abundant  confirmation,  in  turning  over 
the  pages  of  her  history  since  1867,  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
any  scheme  of  federation,  though  in  her  case,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  powers  exercised  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  those  possessed  by  the  local  legisla- 
tures, the  opportunities  for  conflict  have  been  very  much  less 
frequent,  though  when  they  have  occurred  they  have  been  the 
cause  of  acute  and  fierce  agitation.  South  Africa  intends  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  the  lessons 
we  learn  therefrom  are  :  firstly,  that  local  legislatures  are  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  central  Parliament 
and  to  create  antagonism  between  certain  sections  of  the  people ; 
secondly,  that  these  legislatures  must  be  provided  with  funds  by 
£he  central  Parliament  owing  to  the  customs  duties  being  perforce 
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fixed  and  collected  by  the  central  Government,  this  also  being  a 
constant  cause  of  jealousy  and  trouble ;  thirdly,  that  such  a 
system  retards  the  growth  of  a  national  patriotism,  and  divides 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  united  people ;  fourthly,  that  much 
greater  expenditure  is  necessitated  for  the  administration  of  the 
country ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  separate  control  of  the  railways 
and  ports  are  neither  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  generally,  nor  to  their  most  economical  and  efficient 
working. 

Again,  South  Africa  is  geograp Ideally  and  politically  much 
more  suited  to  unification  than  was  Canada  in  1867  or  Australia 
in  1901 ;  South  Africa,  geographically,  is  compact,  all  important 
centres,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  being  within  easy  reach  by 
railway,  and  it  contains  (excluding  Khodesia  and  the  Bechuana- 
land  Protectorate)  but  490,000  square  miles  against  Canada's 
3,745,574,  and  Australia's  3,173,882.  Canada,  moreover,  in  1867, 
had  no  Pacific  Eailway,  and  even  now  several  days  are  occupied 
in  travelling  across  the  Dominion  ;  while  Australia's  facilities  for 
quick  and  rapid  communication  between  its  several  States  are 
even  now  much  less  convenient,  and  the  distances  enormously 
greater  than  in  South  Africa.  Politically,  also,  South  Africa's 
problems  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  its  territory,  its  races,  both 
black  and  white,  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  its  entire  area, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  four  colonies  are  of  the  most  artificial 
description  ;  for  some  years  we  have  in  fact  enjoyed  a  customs 
tariff  common  to  all  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  in  fact  the  poli- 
tical difficulties  which  affect  one  colony  are  inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  political  conditions  of  all  the  others  ;  add  to  these  that 
the  principal  market  in  South  Africa  is  in  the  Transvaal,  as 
everyone  knows,  one  of  the  inland  colonies,  and  that  the  principal 
producing  colony — Cape  Colony— is  at  the  coast,  and  that  the 
coast  colonies  between  them  control  the  quickest  route  to  Europe, 
and  four  out  of  the  five  ports  serving  the  interior  together  with  a 
section  of  the  railway  system  in  every  instance,  and  it  will  be  at 
once  recognised  how  inevitable  it  is  that  South  Africa  should  be 
governed  by  one  legislature  and  one  ministry. 

A  very  powerful  argument  for  unification  in  the  present 
depressed  times  in  this  country  is  the  enormous  decrease  that 
would  indubitably  result  from  the  establishment  of  one  Parlia- 
ment and  one  Government  instead  of  the  four  now  in  existence, 
the  federationists  even  being  prepared  to  face  an  increased  ex- 
penditure by  the  addition  of  a  central  Parliament.  To  most 
people,  however,  it  seems  little  short  of  scandalous  that  it  should 
cost  the  1,120,000  white  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  no  less  than 
£12,000,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  work  of  administra- 
tion, and  it  cannot  but  be  expected  that  this  huge  sum  would  be 
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increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  federal  legislature  and  a  federal 
ministry.  On  the  other  hand  they  recognise  that  the  policy  of 
unifying  all  South  Africa  under  one  Parliament  and  one  Govern- 
ment will  very  largely  reduce  the  expenditure  primarily  due  to 
administering  its  affairs. 

The  special  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met  and  overcome 
before  political  union  can  be  attained  are  : 

(a)  Customs  and  Finance. 

(b)  Native  legislation  and  Asiatic  immigration. 

(c)  Railways  and  Ports. 

(d)  State  Debts. 

(e)  Parochial  prejudices  and  predilections. 

CUSTOMS. 

With  regard  to  the  Customs  South  Africa  is  not  faced  with 
the  same  difficulty  which  Australia  had  to  contend  with  in  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  highly  protectionist  and  ultra  free  trade 
colonies  to  agree  on  a  common  tariff,  for  in  South  Africa,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  several  colonies  have  had  a  uniform  tariff  for  some 
years.  The  matter  is,  however,  complicated  by  the  somewhat 
antagonistic  points  of  view  from  which  the  coast  and  the  inland 
colonies  respectively  approach  the  tariff  question.  The  inland 
colonies,  particularly  the  Transvaal,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  their 
imported  goods  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
interior  being  an  item  largely  governing  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  mining  and  other  industries,  and  the  price  of  goods  being 
already  enormously  increased  by  the  heavy  railway  charges.  The 
coast  colonies,  however,  favour  high  import  duties  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  local  industries,  which  under 
present  conditions  are  apt  to  gravitate  to  the  coast  districts  owing 
to  the  long  railway  journey  inland  and  the  higher  cost  of  living 
there,  a  secondary  reason  for  their  demand  for  higher  duties  being 
their  present  necessity  for  raising  more  revenue.  As,  however, 
notwithstanding  these  divergent  views  it  was  found  in  1903  and 
1906  that  the  representatives  from  the  four  colonies  were  able  to 
agree  upon  a  joint  tariff,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
apprehending  failure  on  the  part  of  a  Parliament  representing 
united  South  Africa. 

But  it  is  in  the  division  amongst  the  several  colonies  of  the 
surplus  remaining  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  central 
Government  that  the  greatest  difficulties  would  occur  in  the 
event  of  a  federal  system  being  adopted.  In  Australia,  as  we 
are  aware,  no  method  has  ever  been  evolved  for  such  division 
satisfactory  to  the  States,  and  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
the  imports  into  South  Africa  which  are  consumed  in  the 
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Transvaal  it  is  certain  that  great  friction  would  constantly  arise 
on  this  account.  Under  a  system  of  unification  no  division  would 
be  necessary,  as  one  Government  would  administer  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  expenditure  required  in  each  portion  of  the 
territory  would  come  out  of  one  and  the  same  fund,  there  being 
thus  no  possibility  of  trouble  arising  between  two  Governments, 
one  of  which  wants  to  give  the  least,  and  the  other  to  receive  the 
most. 

THE   COLOUEED  EACES. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  obstacle  to  closer  union  which 
the  native  and  Asiatic  questions  raise  we  have  before  us  one 
which  many  people  consider  insurmountable.  Cape  Colony 
has  conferred  upon  the  native  the  privilege  of  the  franchise, 
and  generally  has  pursued  towards  him  a  policy  differing  from 
that  of  the  other  colonies,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
franchise  question,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between 
them,  all  being  agreed  that  the  native  ought  to  be  educated,  and 
all  but  one  giving  him  the  righo  to  hold  land  outside  native 
reserves.  The  liquor  laws  in  all  the  colonies  are  also  on  very 
similar  lines.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  right  to  vote,  the  policies 
pursued  sharply  diverge,  for  Natal,  though  it  nominally  gives  the 
franchise,  only  has  about  half-a-dozen  natives  and  150  Asiatics  on 
the  roll,  so  this  colony  may  be  said  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  in  thinking  it  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic  and  unwise  to  enfranchise  either  the 
aboriginal  races  or  the  invading  wanderer  from  the  mysterious 
East.  On  the  other  hand  both  parties  in  Cape  Colony  are  so 
committed  to  the  policy — inevitable  and  irretrievable  now  that  the 
coloured  vote  is  of  considerable  and  growing  importance — that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  agree  to  its  recession. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  unifica- 
tion, and  in  consequence  many  South  Africans,  recognising  the 
impossibility  of  an  agreement  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling, 
advocate  a  federal  system  solely  because  this  will  enable  each  colony 
to  pursue  its  own  native  policy  uncontrolled  by  the  others.  But 
as  the  native  problem  is  the  one  above  all  others  which  should  be 
dealt  with  by  South  African  opinion  in  general,  it  would,  if  possible, 
be  better  to  have  complete  unification  coupled  with  some  provision 
to  prevent  the  strongly  held  convictions  of  particular  colonies 
being  set  aside  by  the  superior  voting  power  of  the  others,  and  I 
think  that  the  best  method  would  be  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  Act 
constituting  the  South  African  Dominion  providing  that  no  law 
which  restricts  or  increases,  either  as  regards  age,  property,  or 
race,  the  basis  of  the  franchise  which  was  in  force  in  any  colony 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  shall  be  of 
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any  effect  in  such  colony  as  regards  such  restrictive  provisions 
unless  a  majority  of  that  colony's  representatives  voting  in  each 
House  of  the  unified  Parliament  have  assented  thereto.  This 
would  enable  Cape  Colony  to  agree  to  unification  without  the  fear 
that  the  central  Parliament  might  reverse  that  policy  upon  which 
they  held  such  strong  convictions.  And  as  on  any  reasonable  basis 
of  representation  the  representatives  of  the  other  three  colonies 
would  be  strong  enough  in  combination  to  prevent  the  despised 
"  blanket  vote  "  being  forced  :upon  them  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  urgent  reason  why  all  the  colonies  should  not  agree  to  the 
extinction  of  their  own  separate  legislatures  provided  this  special 
clause  is  inserted  to  protect  the  present  system  as  regards  the 
native  difficulty,  and  to  postpone  a  definite  and  permanent  settle- 
ment until  a  United  South  African  public  opinion  shall  have 
succeeded  in  evolving  a  policy  upon  which  all  can  agree.  The 
Asiatic  problem  again,  were  it  not  for  the  same  question  of  the 
franchise  and  for  complications  owing  to  the  policy  of  Natal, 
would  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulty  to  unification,  as  the 
Immigration  Laws  of  all  the  colonies  are  very  similar,  and  the 
other  minor  differences  such  as  the  right  to  trade  or  to  hold  land 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  central  Parliament  provided  the  basis 
of  representation  was  fair  and  equitable. 

The  other  colonies,  however,  fear  that  the  policy  of  Natal  in 
importing  indentured  Indian  coolies  for  working  the  tea  and  sugar 
plantations,  giving  them  the  right  to  remain  in  the  colony  as  free 
men  at  the  end  of  three  years,  will  result,  under  unification,  in  a 
horde  of  Asiatics  overruning  their  territory  and  accentuating  to 
an  enormous  degree  the  already  disastrous  competition  by  means 
of  which  they  are  slowly  but  surely  ousting  the  smaller  European 
traders  from  their  own  country.  That  this  fear  is  well  founded 
will  be  acknowledged  when  it  is  known  that  there  were  in  1904 
(the  date  of  the  last  Census)  over  100,000  Indians  in  Natal,  and 
that  the  colony  coming  next  in  Asiatic  population — the  Transvaal 
— only  mustered  12,000.  As  the  outcry  against  their  competition 
in  the  three  other  colonies  is  so  great  even  with  their  compara- 
tively small  numbers  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  by  any  considerable  proportion  of  the 
present  Natal  population  forms  a  very  vital  objection  to  the  policy 
of  unification. 

To  remove  these  fears  I  suggest  that  any  uniform  immigra- 
tion law  for  South  Africa  shall  contain  a  clause  providing 
that  no  Asiatic  who  has  previously  entered  any  of  the  colonies 
without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  an  Immigration  Re- 
striction Act  requiring  the  applicant  to  be  conversant  with  a 
European  language  (which  would  cover  all  the  indentured  coclies) 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  other  colony  in  United  South 
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Africa  without  previously  submitting  to  the  tests  in  force  in  such 
colony  at  the  establishment  of  unification.  Such  a  law  would 
remove  all  possibility  of  an  Indian  migration  such  as  is  feared. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  increase  in  the  Asiatic  population 
of  Natal  shall  be  checked  by  the  termination  of  the  indentured 
coolie  system ;  this  system  was  originally  permitted  owing  to  the 
natives  being  unwilling  to  remain  on  the  plantations  during 
harvesting  time,  but  as  this  alleged  stampede  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  has  not  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Kand  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Natal  planters  should 
not  be  equally  successful.  The  Indians  now  exceed  the  Europeans 
in  Natal  by  several  thousands,  and  a  few  years  more  of  this  system 
and  Natal — our  garden  colony — will  be  peopled  by  a  vast  army  of 
freed  Asiatic  coolies  monopolising  the  agriculture  and  the  trade 
of  the  colony  and  governed  as  one  huge  Asiatic  location. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  can  be  allowed  to  come  to  pass,  and 
that  it  is  not  an  impossible  picture  I  have  drawn  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1904  there  were  over  50,000  Indians  employed  in  certain 
occupations  of  a  skilled  or  semi-skilled  nature  as  against  19,000 
Europeans,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  the  importation  of  these 
coolies  be  gradually  stopped,  the  number  allowed  to  be  imported 
per  annum  decreasing  progressively  in  certain  fixed  proportions 
during  the  next  seven  years,  after  which  no  more  shall  be  imported 
except  on  condition  of  repatriation  at  the  termination  of  their 
indentures.  The  gold  mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal  was 
compelled  to  cease  the  employment  of  Chinese  under  very  much 
stricter  terms,  and  the  Queensland  planters  were  forced  to  re- 
patriate their  Kanakas  without  having  anything  but  white  labour 
to  fall  back  upon.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  Natal  will  be 
willing  to  take  some  such  steps,  as  Bills  to  terminate  this  system 
were  introduced  this  session  into  the  Natal  Parliament  containing 
more  drastic  provisions  than  are  outlined  above. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  no  difficulty  should  arise  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  all  the  colonies  to  unification. 

EAILWAYS  AND  POETS. 

The  question  of  railways  and  ports  is  much  simplified  under 
unification,  as  the  whole  railway  system  together  with  the 
harbours  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  some  authority 
independent  of  political  influence,  except  that  Parliament  would 
appoint  this  authority,  would  raise  any  loans  necessary,  and 
would  approve  all  new  construction  schemes.  The  system 
would  be  run  entirely  on  a  business  basis,  thus  eliminating  what 
is  the  worst  feature  of  the  political  control  of  the  present  three 
separate  railway  systems,  namely,  the  fixing  of  the  railway  rates, 
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not  on  the  usual  basis  of  what  the  traffic  can  afford,  but  for 
political  reasons,  such  as  the  attraction  of  traffic  to  a  particular 
port  and  a  particular  line  for  the  financial  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular colony,  or  for  the  protection  and  favouring  of  local 
products  as  against  those  of  neighbouring  colonies,  which  latter 
is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  preferential  railway  rates  against  which 
the  outcry  in  the  inland  colonies  is  so  loud. 

Under  a  scheme  of  federation  the  railway  difficulty  would 
continue  to  exist  even  if  it  were  not  accentuated,  but  under 
unification  all  railway  receipts  being  placed  in  one  fund  and  the 
profit  (if  any)  credited  to  one  Government  only  there  would  im- 
mediately be  removed  the  inducement  in  different  colonies  to 
divert  traffic  to  that  line  which  gives  them  the  greatest  profit 
irrespective  of  whether  or  no  it  is  the  best  line  for  the  traffic.  And 
if  the  harbours  were  also  administered  as  part  of  the  railway 
system  there  would  be  removed  a  great  part  of  the  local  opposi- 
tion at  present  existing  owing  to  the  fear  that  traffic  might 
decline  through  a  particular  port  and  thus  leave  the  local 
authorities  to  find  the  necessary  funds  for  its  upkeep  out  of 
declining  revenue. 

The  railways  of  South  Africa,  all  run  by  the  several  Govern- 
ments (those  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  as 
one  system),  are  at  present  for  political  reasons,  at  any  rate  in 
the  inland  colonies,  used  as  taxation  machines ;  this,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  must  be  terminated  as  quickly  as  possible  owing  to 
the  unequal  incidence  of  such  taxation.  This  object  will  be 
advanced  by  the  establishment  of  one  central  Government  and  the 
abolition  of  the  others,  as  such  a  Government  would  have  a  wider 
field  and  therefore  greater  opportunities  for  raising  the  necessary 
taxation  to  replace  the  amount  hitherto  received  from  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  expected  decrease  in  Government  expenditure 
would  also  to  a  large  extent  remove  the  necessity  for  this  extra 
revenue,  and  the  working  costs  of  the  railways  would  in  addition 
be  greatly  reduced. 

PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

The  State  debts  of  South  Africa  in  June,  1907  amounted  to 
£105,600,000  (excluding  the  £5,000,000  Transvaal  loan  not  then 
issued),  and  can  be  roughly  divided  into  ,£79,723,543  reproductive, 
and  £25,878,219  unreproductive  debt.  Dividing  the  latter,  which 
is  the  only  portion  that  need  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
gauging  the  extent  of  the  burden  on  the  several  communities  as 
,a  result  of  pooling  the  debts,  we  find  it  distributed  thus : 

Natal        .....  £98  per  white  male  adult 
Cape  Colony      ....          76         ,,  „ 

Transvaal          ....  75         „  ,, 

Orange  River  Colony  .          .  34         ,,  ,, 
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If  the  debts  were  pooled  the  average  over  all  the  colonies 
would  be  £74,  it  thus  appearing  that  the  Orange  River  Colony  is 
the  only  one  apparently  suffering  from  such  consolidation.  I  use 
the  word  "  apparently  "  advisedly  if  unification  be  adopted,  as  in 
such  an  event  not  only  would  no  extra  taxation  be  laid  on  that 
colony  to  cover  the  capital  charges  on  the  consolidated  debt,  but 
there  would  almost  certainly  be  an  actual  decrease  in  consequence 
of  the  economies  caused  by  the  substitution  of  one  for  four 
governments,  so  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  Orange 
River  Colony  in  having  to  bear  what  is  after  all  a  purely  statistical 
increase  in  her  burden  of  debt. 

At  present  the  unreproductive  debt  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  just  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  £25,878,219,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  last  complete  financial  year  her  contribution 
to  the  income  of  United  South  Africa  would  be  about  7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  she  would  therefore  be  paying  a  similar  proportion 
of  the  capital  charges  of  the  consolidated  debt,  which  would  be 
very  little  more  than  the  mathematical  proportion  she  ought  to 
pay,  this,  of  course,  involving  no  increase  in  taxation,  thus  con- 
firming the  argument  that  the  extra  burden  of  £40  per  white 
male  adult  is  a  purely  nominal  one.  Under  a  scheme  of  federa- 
tion, however,  the  local  debts  would  have  to  be  retained  by  the 
several  local  governments,  as  no  scheme  has  yet  been  evolved 
whereby  such  debts  can  be  consolidated  by  a  Federal  Government 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  separate  colonies, 
and  thus  all  the  advantages  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world  of 
having  one  debt  for  which  the  whole  of  South  Africa  would  be 
responsible  would  be  lost. 

PAROCHIAL  PREJUDICES. 

The  last  point  upon  which  I  shall  touch  is  the  opposition 
likely  to  be  roused  in  the  several  colonies  to  the  abolition  of  their 
Parliaments.  One  hears  a  great  deal  of  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  local  institutions  and  of  other  peculiarities  conjured 
up  by  the  working  of  the  "parish  pump"  mind,  but  it  would 
indeed  be  disastrous  to  the  future  of  a  South  African  nation  if 
such  feelings  were  to  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  only  scheme  which 
can  ever  evolve  a  truly  national  policy  in  South  Africa.  Under 
federation  this  feeling  would  be  continually  intensified  by  the 
constant  recurrence  of  disputes  between  the  local  and  the  central 
governments,  the  citizens  of  the  local  legislative  area  being  thereby 
placed  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  embodiment  of  national- 
ism represented  by  the  central  government,  and  thus  always 
retarding  the  growth  of  a  great  and  a  harmonious  national  feeling. 

It  is  this  dangerous  parochialism  which  of  all  evils  is  mostly  to 
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be  deplored  and  denounced.  For  of  all  the  political  probabilities  of 
the  future  the  prophetic  statesman  can  safely  predict  that  so  long 
as  South  Africa  continues  to  be  but  a  name  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  from  view  the  mutually  antagonistic  political  units 
which  the  vagaries  of  our  statesmen  in  the  past  have  brought  into 
existence  in  this  subcontinent  just  so  long  will  this  well-dowered 
country  be  precluded  from  taking  its  rightful  position  in  that 
unique  partnership  of  nations  known  to  history  as  the  British 
Empire.  And  just  so  long  also  will  the  inability  of  South  Africa  to 
speak  with  one  voice  as  an  integral  portion  of  that  Empire  prevent 
that  great  civilising  world-force  from  exercising  that  commanding 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  great  Powers  which  its  history,  its 
character,  its  learning,  its  wealth  and  its  possessions  entitle  it  to 
exercise. 

ALFRED  BARKER. 

RAND  CLUB,  JOHANNESBURG. 
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THE    MAKING   AND    OPERATION    OF 
TARIFFS    IN    CANADA 

THEIR  EFPECT  ON  POLITICAL   MORALITY 

BY    JOSEPH     MARTIN,     K.C. 

(of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia) 

UP  to  1876  both  the  great  parties  hi  Canada  styled  respec- 
tively "Liberal"  and  "  Conservative "  favoured  Free  Trade. 
There  was  a  moderate  tariff,  imposed  purely  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  which  afforded  some  incidental  protection  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. In  that  year  a  Liberal  Government,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
McKenzie  as  premier,  was  in  power  and  the  Conservative  Opposi- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  introduced 
a  resolution  into  Parliament  favouring  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  in  the  direction  of  protection.  This  resolution,  needless  to 
say,  was  voted  down. 

Times  were  very  hard  and  continued  so  until  after  the  general 
election  of  1878,  when  the  McKenzie  Government  was  badly  de- 
feated. And  the  Conservatives,  as  foreshadowed  in  their  resolution, 
coming  into  power  considerably  increased  the  tariff  for  the  purposes 
of  protection.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  put  forward  at 
the  time  in  favour  of  a  protective  policy  was  that  the  industries 
of  Canada  were  struggling  infants,  and  required  protection  for 
a  few  years  only.  It  was  promised  after  these  industries  had 
become  firmly  established,  which  would  be  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  that  the  protection  would  be  taken  off  and 
the  tariff  again  put  upon  a  revenue  basis.  This  promise  was 
never  kept,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  demands  of 
the  manufacturers  have  steadily  increased. 

While  the  Canadian  tariff  now  in  force  is  a  highly  protective 
one,  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  satisfactory  to  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  a  body  which  has  sprung  into  existence  almost 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  a  higher  tariff.  The  programme  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  is  to  increase  the  Canadian  tariff  so 
that  all  foreign  manufactures,  including  those  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  shall  be  effectually  excluded.  The  Association  is  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  preferential  trade  as  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  in  order  to  come  within  its  purview,  is 
desirous  that  the  tariff  against  the  United  States  should  be  20 
to  30  per  cent,  greater  than  against  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
stipulating  that  the  tariff  against  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  all  their  manufactures.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  expressed  himself  as  being  satisfied  with  this  policy, 
although  it  is  difficult  for  an  onlooker  to  understand  how  he  can 
promise  British  manufacturers  an  easy  entrance  into  Canada 
for  their  wares  in  return  for  the  preferential  tariff  which  he 
proposes  on  food  products  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  and  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Liberal  party,  from  the  time  of  their  defeat  in  1878 
until  their  return  to  power  in  1886,  steadily  kept  to  the  forefront, 
as  the  leading  plank  in  their  policy,  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  the  return  to  a  purely  revenue  tariff,  such  as 
existed  prior  to  1878.  There  were  general  elections  in  1882, 
in  1887,  in  1901,  and  in  1906,  but  until  the  last-mentioned  year 
the  Liberals  were  unable  to  dislodge  the  Conservative  party. 
The  reason  given  by  Liberal  leaders  for  their  repeated  failures  at 
the  polls  has  always  been  the  immense  corruption  fund  contributed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  to  the  Conservative  party  in 
return  for  tariff  legislation. 

A  general  Convention  of  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  1893,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  : 

That  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Dominion  should  be  based,  not  as  now,  upon 
the  protective  principle,  but  upon  the  requirements  of  the  public  service ; 

That  the  existing  tariff,  founded  upon  an  unsound  principle,  and  used,  as  it 
has  been  by  the  Government,  as  a  corrupting  agency  wherewith  to  keep  them- 
selves in  office,  has  developed  monopolies,  trusts,  and  combinations  ; 

It  has  decreased  the  value  of  farm  and  other  landed  property ;  oppressed 
the  masses  to  the  enrichment  of  a  few ;  checked  immigration ;  caused  great 
loss  of  population ;  impeded  commerce ;  discriminated  against  Great  Britain. 
In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  it  has  occasioned  great  public  and  private 
injury,  all  of  which  evils  must  continue  to  grow  in  intensity  as  long  as  the 
present  tariff  system  remains  in  force. 

That  the  highest  interests  of  Canada  demand  a  removal  of  this  obstacle  to 
our  country's  progress  by  the  adoption  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  which,  while 
not  doing  injustice  to  any  class,  will  promote  domestic  and  foreign  trade  and 
hasten  the  return  of  prosperity  to  our  people. 

That  to  that  end  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  the  needs  of  honest, 
economical,  and  efficient  government. 

>  That  it  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  free,  or  to  bear  as  lightly  as 
posssible  upon,  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  promote 
freer  trade  with  the  whole  world,  more  particularly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

We   believe   that  the   results   of  the   protective   system  have    grievously 
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disappointed  thousands  of  persons  who  honestly  supported  it,  and  that  the 
country,  in  the  light  of  experience,  is  now  prepared  to  declare  for  a  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

The  issue  between  the  two  political  parties  on  this  question  is  now  clearly 
denned. 

The  Government  themselves  admit  the  failure  of  their  fiscal  policy,  and  now 
profess  their  willingness  to  make  some  changes  ;  but  they  say  that  such  changes 
must  be  based  only  on  the  principle  of  protection. 

We  denounce  the  principle  of  protection  as  radically  unsound  and  unjust  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  we  declare  our  conviction  that  any  tariff  changes 
based  on  that  principle  must  fail  to  afford  any  substantial  relief  from  the 
burdens  under  which  the  country  labours. 

This  issue  we  unhesitatingly  accept,  and  upon  it  we  await  with  the  fullest 
confidence  the  verdict  of  the  electors  of  Canada. 

The  Keport  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  containing 
the  speeches  of  prominent  members  of  the  party  has  been  long 
out  of  print,  and  it  would  also  appear  that  the  speakers  at  the 
Convention  have  long  ago  forgotten  the  principles  then  put 
forward.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  present  Premier  of  Canada, 
was  then  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  made  the  following  statements  : 

There  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  universal  consensus  of  opinion  among  all 
classes,  nay  among  all- parties  in  this  country,  that  the  tariff  which  now  pre- 
vails in  Canada  is  a  burdensome  tariff,  that  it  is  an  oppressive  tariff,  and  that 
what  was  known  at  one  time  as  the  National  Policy  *  has  been  found  to  be  a 
fraud  and  a  failure.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  know — and  I  put  the  question  so  as  to  be  heard  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country — by  virtue  of  what  principle  will  you  tax  a  man  to 
enrich  his  neighbour  ?  By  virtue  of  what  principle  will  you  tax  the  farmer  in 
order  to  give  work  to  the  working  man  ?  On  what  principle  will  you  tax  the 
working  man  in  order  to  give  better  prices  to  the  farmer  ? 

On  another  occasion  Sir  Kichard  Cartwright  (now  a  Member 
of  the  Dominion  Cabinet)  said  : 

I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  will  give  the  slightest  attentive 
consideration  to  the  working  of  the  protective  system  in  this  country  or  else- 
where that  the  moment  you  introduce  the  protective  system  you  make  legal 
provision  for  corruption  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  ...  I  have  always  held  that 
in  Canada,  protection  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  blunder.  I  have  always  felt 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  introducing  such  a  system  in  a  country 
like  this.  There  is  no  factor  in  the  condition  of  Canada  which  would  ever 
justify  us  in  expecting  that  we  could  thrive  by  taxing  our  people,  or  that  by 
isolating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would  be  able  to  increase  their 
prosperity,  improve  their  resources,  or  increase  their  numbers.  .  .  . 

As  regards  Protection,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  think  that  no  man  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  working  of  the  protective  system  will  fail  to 
endorse  the  statement  I  make  that  liberty  and  protection  are  a  contradiction  in 


*  The  "  National  Policy  "  was  the  name  used  by  the  Conservative  party  for  the 
policy  of  protection. 
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terms.  You  can  have  no  true  liberty  under  a  protective  system ;  you  can  have 
no  true  liberty  under  a  system  the  function  of  which  is  to  create  a  privileged 
class  and  to  concentrate  an  undue  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  I  contend  that  Protection,  besides  being  the 
cause  of  the  worst  political  corruption,  is  the  deadly  foe  of  all  true  freedom, 
and,  therefore,  the  deadly  foe  of  every  Liberal  who  desires  to  see  his  country  a 
free  country. 

In  the  general  election  which  took  place  in  1896,  the  attitude 
of  the  Liberal  party  upon  the  tariff  question  remained  the  same, 
and  the  chief  argument  of  Liberal  speakers  throughout  the 
Dominion  was  the  rotten  state  of  corruption  into  which  the 
country  had  fallen  on  account  of  its  protection  policy.  The 
Liberals  succeeded  at  the  election,  and  took  office  in  the  summer 
of  1896.  They  have  been  in  power  since  then,  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  and  if  their  tariff  legislation  is  examined  it  will  be  found 
that  there  has  been  no  effort  whatever  to  eliminate  protection, 
that  in  many  instances  the  tariff  has  been  largely  increased,  and 
that  the  average  tariff  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1896. 

More  than  this,  the  policy  of  direct  subsidies  to  special 
manufactures,  initiated  under  Conservative  rule,  has  been 
extended  under  the  Liberal  Government,  especially  in  the  way 
of  bounties  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  A  clause 
has  been  introduced  into  the  tariff  law  called  the  "  dumping 
clause,"  by  which  the  Department  of  Customs,  without  con- 
sulting Parliament,  can  arbitrarily  increase  the  tariff  upon  any 
article,  in  their  discretion.  This  power  is  given  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  preventing  British  and  American  manufacturers  from 
slaughtering  their  goods  in  Canada,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is 
used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  protection  upon  any  class  of 
articles  the  manufacturers  of  which  are  able  to  bring  sufficient 
pressure  upon  the  Government. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  why  has  the  Liberal  party 
abandoned  all  its  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  tariff  ? 
The  answer  must,  I  regret  to  say,  be  found  in  the  corrupting 
associations  of  a  protective  policy.  The  Liberal  party,  when  it 
came  into  power,  having  experienced,  during  eighteen  long 
years  of  opposition,  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  money  for 
election  expenses,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  use 
the  immense  power  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
electorate  of  Canada,  to  compel  their  previous  antagonists  to  fill 
their  exchequer.  Never  in  all  the  history  of  Canada  has  there 
been  so  much  corruption  in  public  life  as  in  the  last  twelve  years. 
„  Since  the  present  Government  came  into  Office,  in  many 
instances  the  law  has  been  changed,  so  that  the  alienation  of 
public  lands,  franchises,  and  concessions,  which  before  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General-in-Council,  came  within 
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the  power  of  the  Minister  of  the  Department  alone,  without  any 
check  whatsoever.  Although  the  Government  issue  an  official 
Gazette  every  week,  these  grants  are  not  published,  and  there 
is  no  general  knowledge  of  them  unless  asked  for  in  Parliament, 
and  even  then  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any 
information  can  be  obtained. 

No  individual  member  of  Parliament  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  have  any  opinions  of  his  own,  or  in  any  way 
to  oppose  or  fail  to  support  the  course  decided  upon  by  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  members  supporting 
the  Government  get  up  in  the  House  and  criticise  adversely  the 
Government  policy,  but  that  is  never  done  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Premier,  who  feels  that  he  can  afford  to  allow 
the  member  in  question  to  fortify  himself  in  his  constituency  by 
an  apparent  opposition  to  a  part  of  the  Government  policy. 
I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  Dominion  House  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  general  election  of  1896.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  power  I  have  been  frequently  in  Ottawa,  and 
have  asked  old  colleagues  of  mine  on  the  Liberal  side,  how  they 
could  stay  in  Parliament  and  see  the  Government  depart  from 
the  policy  of  the  party  as  it  was  understood  when  they  were  in 
opposition.  The  answer  has  always  been  that  if  they  undertook 
to  show  any  independence  whatever  they  knew  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  putting  them  out 
of  business.  This  would  be  done,  they  explained  to  me,  by 
refusing  to  allow  any  of  the  fund  accumulated  by  the  Government 
from  railway  subsidies  and  the  manufacturers  of  Canada  to  be 
used  in  their  particular  constituency. 

Recent  provincial  elections  and  other  signs  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Liberal  Government  will  have  a  hard  fight 
at  the  next  general  election,  which  must  take  place  before  the 
end  of  1909 ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Free  Trader  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  advantage  it  would  be  to  substitute  the  Opposi- 
tion for  the  party  in  power.  It  is  still  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  Canada  that  the  tariff  should  be 
primarily  a  protective  one,  and  no  doubt  the  same  corrupting 
influence  of  the  tariff  of  protection  and  bounties  and  railway 
subsidies  would  sooner  or  later  permeate  the  new  Government. 

If  a  party  should  arise  in  Canada  which  would  adopt  Free 
Trade  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  as  its  policy,  I  believe  it  would 
sweep  the  country.  In  Canada,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world  where  it  has  been  tried,  the  policy  of  protection  has 
resulted  in  impoverishing  the  many  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
the  few,  and  there  are  many  signs  to  show  that  the  people  of 
Canada  are  of  that  belief. 

JOSEPH  MAETIN. 
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IMPERIAL    STATE   AID    TO    EMIGRATION 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.   STUART-LIKTON 

It  may  be  true  that  the  mother-country  of  this  great  empire  is  crowded, 
but,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us,  as  if  we  were 
Goths  or  Turcomans,  to  seize  upon  the  territory  of  our  neighbours ;  it  is  not 
necessary  even  to  incur  great  risks,  or  undergo  great  hardships ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  possession  of  boundless  territories  in  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia,  where  already  our  language  is  spoken.  If  there  is  pauperism  in 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  this  is  but  complementary  to  unowned  wealth  in 
Australia ;  on  the  one  side  there  are  men  without  property,  on  the  other  there 
is  property  waiting  for  men.  And  yet  we  do  not  allow  these  facts  to  come 
together  in  our  minds,  but  brood  anxiously,  and  almost  despairingly,  over  the 
problem  of  pauperism,  and  when  colonies  are  mentioned  we  ask,  What  is  the 
good  of  colonies? — {The  Expansion  of  England,  by  Sir  John  Seeley.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  has  for  years  been 
growing.  It  is  now  upon  us  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  likely 
to  continue  with  increased  severity.  No  amount  of  private  and 
public  charity  can  solve  the  problem,  which  bristles  with  greater 
difficulties  year  by  year.  And  yet  the  country  is  said  to  be 
wonderfully  prosperous.  Nothing  short  of  Government  interven- 
tion will  meet  the  position.  Some  persons  pin  their  faith  to  a 
redistribution  of  the  land.  A  back-to-the-land  policy,  they  say, 
is  the  only  chance.  That  it  is  a  sensible  movement  cannot  be 
denied,  but  it  is  doubtful,  with  the  annual  increase  of  population, 
whether  any  back-to-the-land  scheme  will  have  even  an  appreci- 
able effect,  much  less  solve  the  problem. 

The  only  effectual  way  of  coping  with  the  situation  is  to 
establish  a  scheme  of  Imperial  State-aided  emigration.  And,  as 
the  Editor  of  this  Keview  has  so  often  pointed  out,  it  should  not 
be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  governments  to 
devise  a  plan  of  co-ordination  whereby  the  surplus  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  able  to  migrate  to  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  provided,  of  course,  these  persons  would 
ma^ke  suitable  and  desirable  subjects  of  our  colonial  empire.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  course  would  be  manifold.  Not  only  should 
we  lessen  overcrowding  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  migra- 
tion would  of  necessity  turn  many  persons  who  are  now  consumers 
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into  producers,  thus  the  burden  now  cast  upon  the  Motherland 
of  supporting  annually  a  large  number  of  persons  in  idleness 
would  be  proportionately  reduced.  These  emigrants,  too,  instead 
of  being  a  loss,  as  some  contend,  would  mean  so  much  gain  to 
the  national  wealth.  They  would  develop  the  great  agricultural 
resources  of  the  colonies  and  supply  the  Mother-country  with  the 
food  she  now  must  get  from  foreign  countries.  Thus  would  the 
Empire  be  made  self-sustaining.  Then  in  the  future,  when 
Imperial  federation  is  realised,  these  people,  many  of  whom  were 
burdens  to  their  community,  would,  as  prosperous  citizens,  con- 
tribute and  greatly  augment  the  Imperial  revenue. 

State-aided  emigration  is  by  no  means  a  new  theme.  The 
transference  of  a  portion  of  our  population  to  the  British  colonies 
was  to  some  extent  carried  out  before  Queen  Victoria  ascended 
the  throne.  As  far  back  as  1826  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
encouraging  emigration  to  the  British  dominions.  From  their 
report  it  appears  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  caused  much  destitution  and  suffering 
among  a  portion  of  the  population  ;  it  had  lowered  the  standard 
of  living  and  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  general  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  And  if  this  was  the  case  in  1826,  when 
the  population  was  only  twenty-four  millions,  how  much  more 
is  it  true  to-day  when  the  population  is  over  forty-three  millions  ? 
The  committee  reported  in  favour  of  a  system  of  assisted  emigra- 
tion, urging  that  "  the  national  wealth  will  be  increased  by  the 
change  if  the  colonies  are  to  be  considered  integral  parts  of  the 
nation  at  large,"  a  statement  worthy  of  the  progressive  Imperialism 
of  to-day.  Acting  on  the  Committee's  recommendations,  the 
Government  appointed  commissioners  of  emigration,  and  gave 
serious  attention  towards  directing  our  surplus  population  to  the 
colonies.  Government  pamphlets  were  published  and  distributed 
among  the  masses,  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  the 
colonies  and  giving  general  information  regarding  them.  Under 
this  systematic  policy,  British  emigration  to  the  colonies  from  1825 
to  1840  amounted  to  89,185.  In  1847  no  less  than  109,680 
people  went  to  Canada,  and  in  1852,  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia,  emigration  rose  from  some  16,000  to  87,881. 

In  1830  the  National  Colonisation  Society  was  founded, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield. 
Hence  arose  what  became  known  as  the  Wakefield  System,  by 
which  a  cash  payment  was  imposed  on  emigrants  for  every  acre 
of  land  alienated  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  a  tax  levied  on  the 
rent  of  the  land  thus  acquired,  the  proceeds  going  to  a  fund 
employed  in  transferring  emigrants  to  the  colonies  at  Govern- 
ment .expense.  This  plan  was  advanced  to  replace  the  policy 
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which  gave  free  grants  of  land  to  every  immigrant  who,  on 
arrival,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  thus  becoming 
a  land-owner  devoid  of  capital,  a  policy  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  labour  scarce,  so  that  both  capital  and  labour  became 
unemployed.  In  1836  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  lands  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Wakefield  gave  evidence  before  this  committee,  and 
their  report  recommended  that  his  proposals  be  adopted  in  the 
colonies.  Later  on  the  general  principles  of  Mr.  Wakefield's 
proposals  were  accepted  by  Parliament.  The  slow  transportation 
of  those  days  greatly  handicapped  State-aid  to  emigration,  but 
with  the  modern  methods  of  ocean  travelling  this  would  no 
longer  be  the  case.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  over  a  million  British  emigrants  sailed 
for  the  colonies. 

The  introduction  of  Free  Trade  brought  about  what  may  be 
termed  a  fiscal  revolution  in  the  British  Empire,  and  with  the 
disappearance  of  preferential  rates  the  colonies  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  incumbrances  to  the  mother-country.  Many  believed 
that  Free  Trade  would  become  universal,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  keeping  a  Colonial  Empire,  while  with  the 
colonies  independent  their  markets  would  still  be  open,  not  only 
to  British  trade,  but  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  the  end  the 
Wakefield  system  was  abandoned  and  all  Government  control  of 
emigration  withdrawn.  Opinion,  however,  to-day  is  very  different. 
The  idea  of  wishing  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  no 
longer  prevails,  and,  therefore,  the  moment  is  opportune  for 
entering  upon  a  mutual  emigration  and  immigration  policy  that 
will  tend  to  the  Empire's  development  and  strength. 

So  far  back  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  in  his  "Discourse,"*  to 
prove  a  passage  by  the  North-west  to  Cathay  and  the  East 
Indies,  proposed  to  colonise  the  North  American  coasts  with 
English  settlers. 

We  might  inhabit  [he  said]  some  part  of  those  countries,  and  settle  there 
such  needy  people  of  our  country  which  now  trouble  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
through  want  here  at  home,  are  enforced  to  commit  outrageous  offences, 
whereby  they  are  daily  consumed  with  the  gallows.  Thus  we  shall  increase 
both  our  ships  and  mariners  without  burdening  the  State,  and  also  have 
occasion  to  set  poor  men's  children  to  learn  handicrafts,  and  thereby  to  make 
trifles,  and  such  like,  which  the  Indians  and  those  people  do  so  much  esteem ; 
by  reason  whereof,  there  should  be  no  occasion  to  have  our  country  combred 
with  loiterers,  vagabonds,  and  such  idle  persons. 

4 

Thus  Sir  Humphrey  was  the  first  to  put  forth  the  idea  that 
colonies  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  English  commerce,  and 

*  Published  in  1586,  and  subsequently  included  in  '  Hakluyt's  Voyages,'  vol.  iii. 
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that  the  relief  occasioned   by  emigration  to  the  colonies  would 
result  in  a  decrease  of  pauperism  in  England. 

Again,  in  1890,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Home 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  facilitating  emigration 
to  the  British  colonies,  the  result  being  the  appointment  of  "  The 
Select  Committee  on  Colonisation."  This  Committee  in  its 
report,  embodied  the  following  points  as  necessary  to  any  scheme 
of  colonisation  : 

The  formation  of  a  Colonisation  Board,  with  Imperial  and  Colonial  representa- 
tion ;  capital  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription  to  a  "  Colonisation  Land  Bent- 
Charge  Stock,"  carrying  interest  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Imperial  Government,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  :  preference  to  be 
given  to  colonists  who  contribute  towards  outlay ;  colonists  after  second  year 
to  pay  four  per  cent,  on  amount  advanced,  secured  by  a  rent-charge,  with  or 
without  an  extra  one  per  cent,  for  contingencies ;  rent-charge  to  be  redeemed 
by  colonists  within  thirty  years  ;  Colonial  Governments  to  give  land  free,  or  on 
the  most  favourable  terms  for  settlement,  with  power  to  create  a  rent-charge 
where  necessary. 

To  establish  and  carry  out  a  system  of  Imperial  State-aided 
emigration  would  require  a  heavy  annual  expenditure,  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Government,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  in  any  well-considered  scheme,  the  Colonial  Governments 
would  co-operate.  Nor  should  the  pregnant  words  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  be  forgotten,  that  "  Colonisation  is  the  very  best  business 
in  which  the  capital  of  an  old  and  wealthy  country  can  possibly 
engage."  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  minimise  the  difficulties 
attending  a  joint  scheme  of  State-aided  emigration,  but  I  feel 
confident  that  such  a  scheme  can  be  devised  and  successfully 
carried  out.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  points  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  to  jointly  subsidise 
several  vessels  as  transports  for  emigrants.  Persons  desiring  to 
emigrate  to  apply  to  the  Agents-General  or  High  Commissioners, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  passage,  who  would  of  course  require 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  suitability.  The  Home  Government 
to  loan  a  sum  to  the  several  colonial  governments,  who  would 
guarantee  repayment  with  interest  after  a  specified  period,  the 
colonial  governments,  on  their  part,  to  provide  so  many  acres  of 
free  land,  and  in  addition  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  say  ;£200,  in 
four  yearly  instalments  of  £50  to  each  settler,  taking  a  mortgage 
on  the  land  and  improvements  until  repayment  of  the  loan  with 
interest.  This  would  be  good  and  sufficient  security,  as,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  would 
more  than  cover  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

If  intending  emigrants  knew  that,  in  the  British  colonies, 
land  awaited  them  together  with  £200  capital  with  which  to 
start  farming,  and  that  they  would  receive  a  free,  passage  on  a 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  92.  L 
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Government  vessel  to  their  destination,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  sooner  go  to  the  colonies  and  remain  under  the  flag, 
than  pay  steerage  to  the  United  States,  and  have  no  employment 
in  view  on  arrival.  The  money,  too,  would  be  a  wise  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government,  for  it  would  develop  the 
colonies  and  keep  our  own  people  within  the  Empire.  More- 
over, by  building  up  the  Empire  we  shall  bring  nearer  the  day  of 
Imperial  federation.  The  Argentine  Kepublic  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  advance  money  at  5  per  cent,  interest  to  the  settlers, 
the  principal  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  By  this  means 
the  Eepublic  obtained  in  six  years  an  immigration  of  nearly 
1,200,000  persons  and  an  investment  of  $750,000,000.  On  this 
side,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Emigration  to  supervise  the  scheme  and  publish  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  necessary. 

Owing  to  the  policy,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  want  of 
policy,  pursued  by  the  Home  Government,  by  far  the  largest 
stream  of  our  emigrants  has  been  turned  towards  the  United 
States.  The  statistics  of  emigration  for  1902  show  that  from  1852 
to  1902,  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  the  United  Kingdom  was  9,242,133,  their  destinations 
being:  United  States,  6,098,144;  British  North  America,  962,642; 
Australasia,  1,446,152;  British  South  Africa  and  other  places, 
715,195.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  while  the  United  King- 
dom sent  6,098,144  or  nearly  as  many  persons  as  the  present 
population  of  Canada,  to  develop  and  enrich  a  foreign  nation, 
only  3,143,989  left  our  shores  for  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  this  calculation  I  have  assumed  that  the  "  other 
places  "  are  in  the  British  Dominions. 

Writing  on  "  Ireland's  Financial  Burden,"  *  Lord  Dunraven 
says  : 

The  decrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
social  facts  in  the  modern  history  of  the  world.  Nearly  four  million  people  in 
sixty  years,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  have  fled  from 
Ireland,  and  those  who  have  remained  appear  to  have  done  so  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice. 

The  greater  part  of  these  four  millions  found  a  home  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  tremendous  gift  from  one  nation  to  another, 
but  the  benefit  does  not  end  here.  It  is  the  general  practice  to 
value  these  emigrants  at  $1,000  (£200)  per  head.  Accepting 
this  estimate,  we  have,  then,  a  total  gift  of  $6,098,144,000,  or 
£1,219,628,800  made  to  a  foreign  Power  in  fifty  years,  repre- 
senting a  grant  in  aid  of  £24,392,576  a  year.  In  these  conditions, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  should  be  what  it  is.  In  less  than  half  a  century 

.  *  See  '  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,'  July  1905. 
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that  country  has  risen  from  a  comparatively  unknown  land  to  be 
the  second  greatest  Power  in  the  world.  And  though  English- 
men may  be  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the  brilliant  career  of  a 
nation  founded  by  themselves,  and  which,  up  to  1783,  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  yet  surely  our  first  duty  is 
to  those  who  did  not  separate  from  the  flag,  but  remained  with 
us  when  the  foremost  Powers  of  Europe  were  combining  to  cause 
our  downfall. 

Mr.  James  G.  Elaine,  the  famous  American  Secretary  of  State, 
some  years  ago  said  to  the  British  Minister :  "  Why  do  you  allow 
your  emigrants  to  come  to  the  States  ?  Do  you  know  that  in 
ten  years  this  emigration  will  more  than  double  itself?  What 
are  your  colonies  doing  ?  Why  don't  you  guide  your  emigrants' 
steps  where  they  will  be  of  use  to  your  own  country  ?  "  If  those 
in  authority  had  only  taken  Mr.  Elaine's  advice,  the  British 
Empire  to-day  might  have  been  a  self-sustaining  entity.  It 
is  useless,  however,  to  dwell  upon  what  might  have  been.  Let 
us,  rather,  seek  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  As 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  observed,  "  If  the  nineteenth  century 
belonged  to  America  then  this  twentieth  century  shall  belong  to 
Canada."  The  tide  of  emigration  is  beginning  to  turn  to  Canada. 
Several  thousands  of  American  farmers  from  the  Western  States 
have  since  1900  crossed  into  Canada.  They  are  composed  of  the 
best  element  that  go  to  build  up  a  country.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  North- West  of  Canada  will  receive  a  goodly  number  of 
settlers  from  the  British  Isles  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency 
towards  its  Americanisation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even 
to-day,  when  the  colonies  are  taking  such  a  prominent  part  in  our 
daily  life,  so  many  of  our  people  turn  their  faces  towards  the 
United  States.  One  meets  young  Britishers  of  good  families  in 
responsible  positions  in  all  the  great  cities  of  American  industry. 
These  are  the  young  men  our  colonies  need.  The  far  west  of 
America  is  also  plentifully  sprinkled  with  our  countrymen.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  them  live  and  die  without  changing  their 
allegiance,  yet  their  labours  go  towards  building  up  the  great 
Republic  and  not  the  British  Empire. 

For  years  our  working  people  have,  through  the  great  com- 
petition between  the  steamship  lines,  been  offered  facilities  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  Many  at  home  have  consoled 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  this  would  increase  British  exports 
to  that  country.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  colonies 
are  much  better  customers  to  manufacturers  of  the  United  King- 
dom than  either  the  United  States  or  foreign  nations.  Our  own 
people  take  from  us  six  pounds  per  head  ;  the  foreigners  six 
shillings.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  the  United  Kingdom  to  endeavour  to  increase  the 
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population  of  the  colonies  in  order  to  gain  a  still  greater  trade 
with  them.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  for 
food  and  manufactures  on  foreign  countries.  When  all  this  is 
considered  one  marvels  at  the  indifference  of  the  Government  to 
emigration,  and  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  direct  the  exodus 
that  does  take  place  towards  our  own  colonies.  Such  disregard 
of  Imperial  interests  must  eventually  end  in  the  loss  of  those 
very  countries  which,  if  fully  populated  by  British  emigrants, 
could  make  the  Empire  self-sustaining  and  create  magnificent 
markets  for  our  own  manufactures. 

Look,  too,  in  conclusion,  at  the  effect  of  our  laissez  faire  policy 
on  the  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some,  no  doubt,  that  are 
unemployed  are  unemployable,  but  the  greater  number  would,  if 
given  the  chance,  willingly  go  to  work.  In  1907  the  total  number 
of  paupers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,136,091,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  was  £16,741, 663.  This  sum,  when  capital- 
ised at  three  per  cent.,  represents  a  capital  of  £600,000,000. 
Nor  do  we  stop  at  this  enormous  expenditure ;  large  sums  are 
annually  contributed  to  charitable  institutions  which  keep  numbers 
of  people  practically  in  idleness.  Many  of  these  pensioners,  State 
and  otherwise,  are  able-bodied,  and  if  given  the  chance  to  emigrate 
to  another  part  of  the  Empire,  would  become  producers  as  well 
as  consumers.  Thus  not  only  would  a  great  part  of  this  huge 
outlay  be  saved,  but  there  would  be  an  actual  gain  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Empire. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks  that  I  wish  to 
see  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  adopt  a  joint  system  to 
transfer  paupers  wholesale  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  although  I  daresay  some  prejudiced  critics 
will  at  once  fasten  on  me  this  intention.  All  I  wish  to  emphasise 
is  that  if  a  joint  system  of  State-aided  emigration  were  inaugu- 
rated, which  directed  our  emigration  to  the  thinly  populated 
British  dominions,  it  would  reduce  the  large  surplus  population 
here  within  bounds,  tend  considerably  to  reduce  the  number  of 
people  dependent  on  charity,  and  help  on  the  development  of  our 
great  Colonial  Empire. 

Emigration  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  Imperial 
questions.  Upon  it  depends  the  health  and  physique  of  future 
generations.  And  as  Sir  C.  Kinloch-Cooke  has  very  truly  pointed 
out,  the  true  inwardness  of  the  memorable  speech  made  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Guildhall  after  his  Colonial  tour  will 
,never  be  realised  until  a  department  of  emigration  is  established 
at  Downing  Street. 

CHARLES  E.  T.  STUABT-LINTON. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

WHILE  for  gilt-edged  securities  as  a  whole  and  particularly  for 
Consols,  the  premier  security,  the  past  month  has  not  been  a 
happy  one,  there  has  been  some  demand  for  the  more  remunerative 
Colonial  Government  securities,  and  apart  from  those  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  their  price  movements,  where  any  have  occurred, 
have  been  upward.  South  African  Government  stocks  have  been 
somewhat  out  of  favour,  because  of  forthcoming  new  issues  by 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
Budgets  on  the  other. 

India  stocks,  too,  have  remained  in  a  somewhat  depressed 
state,  partly  due  to  their  close  sympathy  with  Consols,  partly  to 
the  reminder  of  future  borrowing  operations  afforded  by  the  East 
India  Loans  Bill  and  partly  to  the  native  unrest. 

Considering  the  recent  state  of  trade  in  India  the  results  of  the 
three  big  Presidency  banks  for  the  past  half-year  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  Bank  of  Bombay  repeated  its  14  per  cent, 
dividend,  increased  its  appropriation  to  reserve  from  2,00,000  Es.  to 
4,25,000  Rs.,  and  its  carry  forward  from  3,16,500  Rs.  to  4,10,000  Rs. 
Neither  of  the  other  two  banks  showed  such  splendid  progress  as 
this,  but  their  results  were  in  each  case  better  than  those  for 
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Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  (t)       .-  ' 

qo/                      )j.\ 
3/0           »         (t)           •        •        • 

70,652,540 
66,724,530 

1931 
1948 

88J 

3* 
3£ 

Quarterly. 
» 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

74* 

ST'B 

i> 

8f%  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 
13%      „            „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

94J 
78| 

m 

w 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

EAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

7i 

100 
100 
100 

81 
151 
79 

8ft 

HI 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +\ 
net  earnings      J 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

5J 

4§ 
7 

100 
100 

100 

101 
105 

149 

4^p6 

*tt 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  %\ 
sur.  profits  (t)    / 

2,126,016£ 

ST'TT 

100 

106 

5& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  ($)... 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  'S%°/  red.  mort  debs 

4,  423,  983  J 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1  074  700 

51 

4| 
3 
4 

1* 

5 

Ql 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

121 
124 
83 
112 
103 
100 
110 
87 

4£ 
8f 

i 

4 

44 
4 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited 

400,000 
379  580 

? 

5 

100 
100 

140 
104 

5 

A3 

South  Indian  4J%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock1  . 

425,000 
1  000  000 

6* 

100 

100 

123 
102 

** 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£/  deb.  stock  red. 

1,000,000 
500  000 

6 

Ql 

100 
100 

133 
90 

*| 

<tt 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  5y  debenture  stock 

800,000 
550  000 

P 

K 

100 
100 

92 
lOli 

°8 

a 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

55J 

*8 
*i 

National  Bank  of  India  . 

48  000 

12 

101 

36 

4.1 

J-^iJ 

*8 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  Bank  of  Bengal  main- 
tained its  11  per  cent,  dividend,  increased  its  transfer  to  reserve 
from  6,50,000  Es.  to  7,00,000  Ks.,  and  its  carry  forward  from 
5,07,000  Ks.  to  5,50,000  Ks. ;  and  the  Bank  of  Madras  again 
pays  10  percent,  dividend,  and  while  its  carry  forward  is  dimin- 
ished by  22,500  Rs.,  its  appropriation  to  reserve  is  increased  by 
50,000  Ks. 

In  view  of  the  severe  decline  in  receipts  that  the  great  Canadian 
systems  suffered  during  the  past  half-year,  their  final  results  may 
be  considered  very  satisfactory.  Although  the  Canadian  Pacific's 
net  income  for  the  financial  year  ended  June  30  was  more  than 
$3,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  the  company  has 
adopted  so  conservative  a  policy  in  the  past  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  profits  that  it  is  able  to  increase  the  appropriation 
fo  steamboat  replacement  account  by  $100,000,  to  meet  $260,000 
of  additional  fixed  charges,  and  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  dividend 
as  last  year,  and  still  have  the  ample  surplus  of  $5,579,715. 

The  Grand   Trunk's  results  for  the  half-year  were  chiefly 
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remarkable  for  the  fact  that  they  so  completely  falsified  the 
expectations  based  on  the  results  that  had  already  been  published 
for  the  first  five  months.  Whereas  for  those  five  months  the  net 
receipts  showed  a  decline  of  £274,700  and  for  the  sixth  month 
the  gross  receipts  showed  a  decline  of  £70,000,  the  net  receipts 
for  the  half-year  were  only  £113,000  lower  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  preceding  year.  This  indicates  not  only 
that  there  must  have  been  very  considerable  underestimation  of 
receipts  but  also  that  by  some  system  of  adjustments  the  directors 
were  able  to  save  a  substantial  sum  in  working  expenses.  After 
all,  the  half-year's  dividend  on  the  Guaranteed  stock  is  to  be  duly 
met  and,  since  the  dividend  declaration,  the  general  manager  has 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  jj  Guaranteed 
colonial  f  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

104 

— 

1  Apr.  —1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

106 

2£ 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „     Eegd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615) 

1910 

i  1014 

\  101* 

-  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

looj 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dee. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102 
95 

H 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%       ,,             ,,     (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

82 

8f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

811 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .      . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

102 
108 

*l 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs. 

205,000 

1928 

101 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

81 

311 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

84 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 
Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .      .      .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

99 

80 

*i 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

105 

3*1 

I 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3J%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
472,174 

1923 
drawings 

101 
92 

* 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

±i56 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

*J 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds  !         121,200 

1931 

100 

4TV 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds           117,200 

1932 

98 

4£ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

*f 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares    .      . 

1,216,800 

7 

fioo 

174 

4 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£9,661,032 

4 

took 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

107 

§3 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£22,548,323 

4 

105* 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

18$ 

, 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

100 

5 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

86 

513 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

3 

45i 

6| 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£9,129,315 

4 

91 

4§ 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

127 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

102 

3& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

233 

43, 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

72A 

4.1.3 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16* 

516 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

26 

7* 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

84 

39 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

c 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  IDef. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

Railway  /Pref 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

106 

55- 

8 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

»H 

3%  Sterling        „        . 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%          „             „         . 

472,594 

1935 

104 

3| 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102 

3£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

stated  that  he  expects  that  the  current  half-year's  earnings  will 
be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  payment  of  dividends  on  the  First  and 
Second  Preference  stocks. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  shown  but  little 
movement  during  the  month,  but  they  have  offered  a  fair  resist- 
ance to  the  depression  which  has  attacked  most  gilt-edged  stocks. 
With  the  holiday  season  in  full  swing  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  activity  for  a  while,  and  the  present  situation  in  Australia 
does  not  conduce  to  an  upward  movement.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  current  year  will  show  a  decided  fall  in  the  totals  of 
Australian  overseas  trade  owing  in  part  to  decreased  production 
and  in  part  to  the  lower  range  of  prices  for  commodities,  especially 
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of  wool  and  metals.  The  dry  weather  experienced  in  many 
districts  caused  considerable  losses  in  sheep  and  injury  in  other 
respects.  The  Commonwealth  and  State  revenues  will  be 
adversely  affected,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  less  favourable 
conditions,  while  as  regards  the  Commonwealth,  largely  increased 
expenditure  has  to  be  faced.  Fortunately,  after  several  years  of 
prosperity,  the  general  position,  both  in  trade  and  public  finance, 
is  sound,  and  Australia  can  well  stand  a  little  set  back  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  regard  as  anything  but  temporary. 

Once  more  the  differences  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States  in  regard  to  their  financial  relationship  have  come  into 
public  view,  and  this  time  they  have  assumed  a  new  phase. 
Hitherto  these  differences  have  been  exhibited  in  more  or  less 
academic  discussions  regarding  the  transfer  of  the  State  debts  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  consequent  adjustments  of  customs 
and  excise  revenues.  Now,  however,  the  Commonwealth  by  its 
Surplus  Revenue  Act,  passed  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  has 
created  a  very  practical  cause  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  The  Act  named  provides  for  the  retention  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  surplus  over  three-fourths  of  the  customs 
and  excise  revenue.  In  the  past  the  States  have  received  this 
unspent  surplus  in  addition  to  their  statutory  proportion  and 
they  contend  they  are  entitled  to  continue  to  so  receive  it  while 
the  Braddon  clause  in  the  constitution  remains  in  force — that  is 
till  December,  1910.  The  Federal  Government,  armed  with  the 
powers  of  their  Act,  have  withheld  the  surplus  as  from  1st  June 
last,  and  this  not  for  current  expenditure,  but  principally  to 
provide  in  advance  a  fund  for  their  old-age  pension  scheme  which 
comes  into  force  in  July  1909.  This  action,  involving  consider- 
able loss  and  embarrassment  to  the  State  Treasurers,  has  naturally 
caused  much  irritation,  and  there  is  talk  of  its  legality  being 
challenged  by  appeal  to  the  High  Court. 

As  is  well  known,  the  South  Australian  Government  has  to 
provide  on  the  1st  January  next  for  the  redemption  of  £3,000,000 
maturing  bonds,  and  it  is  announced  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  for  the  flotation  of  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  at  £95  3s.  Qd.  net  to  supply  the  funds  not  already 
available.  The  issue  is  presumably  to  be  at  3J  per  cent.,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  average  cost  to  the  Government  will  be 
£3  15s.  Sd.  per  cent.,  but  there  is  a  proviso  that  if  the  loan  is  sold 
at  over  £97  10s.  per  cent,  the  Government  is  to  receive  half  the 
excess.  Much  interest  has  been  evinced  in  this  matter,  firstly,  in 
view  of  a  previous  but,  as  it  turned  out,  a  premature  announce- 
ment that  arrangements  for  the  £2,000,000  loan  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Lloyd's  Bank,  London,  through  Messrs.  Elder,  Smith 
and  Co. ;  and  secondly  because  the  negotiations  for  a  loan  through 
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this  unusual  channel  have  led  to  the  regrettable  resignation  of  the 
Agent-General. 

An  event  of  importance  in  connection  with  Australian  finance 
is  the  opening  of  a  branch  office  in  London  by  that  great 
insurance  institution,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. 
This  Society,  established  in  1849,  has  built  up  a  business  which 
ranks  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  accumulated  funds 
reach  a  total  of  £24,000,000  and  its  annual  income  is  over 
£3,000,000,  while  the  new  policies  issued  last  year  amounted  to 
£4,863,553.  Working  on  a  mutual  basis  with  a  moderate  expense 
ratio  and  giving  liberal  bonuses,  the  Society  will  doubtless  find 
its  policies  attractive  not  only  to  Anglo-Australians  but  also  to 
the  general  public. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%^  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
102 
894 

3|* 
8f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%           „         1885     . 
3|%         „          1889  (t) 

3%          "         (0  '•     '- 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1908-13* 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103 
104 
100* 
101 
894 

1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%        „  '          ,,     ffl 

3%          „             „     (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

105$ 
99* 
88 

3*» 
| 

(l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 
34%       „             ,,      0 
3%          „              „      t) 
3%         „             „      t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

3,646,600 
1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1909-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  %  or 
after. 

103 
103* 
99 

874 
87 

T*O  .te 

1  HHfitoHbCOfcC^M 
1  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .     .      . 

34%      „           (t)  .     . 
3%        „            4  .     • 
3%        „           H  •     • 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35J 
1927J 

1024 
99 

884 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

AO/ 

3%     .    "     .     '.'     .  (t) 

3,656,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99 
105 

88 

i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

•j-  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier,  J  tfo  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3£ 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

3£ 

Do.     Harbour    Trust"! 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       .  / 

250,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

3H 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4Tft 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

m 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischofE  .      .      . 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
360,000 

40,000 
100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 
£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,144,692 

£727,695 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 
£560,000 
£250,000 

1° 
6 

? 

14 
10 
14 
4 
12| 

7 

i* 

4 

4 
£4 
12* 
61 
5 
5 

*i 

5 
100 
100 

40 
20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 
100 
100 

100 
100 

212 

20 
1 
10 
100 
100 

*i 

99 
101 

103 
43 

58£ 
99J 

6i 

lOlf 

5| 

106| 
100£ 

84* 

84 
71 
56J 

4 

102 
102 

6| 
^ 

Si* 

5| 

4| 

I- 
9i9B 

3ii 

6TV 

4i3* 

SH 
m 

4f 
5| 

1? 
5i 

4| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75     .      .      . 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  De"b.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 
Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Beduced  ....           .     .  / 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  
Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  
Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

In  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  among  New  Zealanders  resident 
here,  the  news  of  the  resignation  by  Mr.  Pember  Beeves 
of  his  post  as  High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  will  have 
been  heard  with  regret.  Mr.  Beeves  has  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  New  Zealand  which  he  has  so  ably  represented  in 
London  for  twelve  years,  first  as  Agent-General  and  since  1905 
as  High  Commissioner.  He  has  always  been  greatly  interested  in 
economic  questions,  and  his  resignation  is  consequent  upon  his 
appointment  as  a  director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

*& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

107 

1O> 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3£%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

9,532,694 

1940 

99* 

8i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

89 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

104 

4f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

4f 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

9| 

— 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock}  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

3if 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

117* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

118J 

4f 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

** 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4f 

'        --  •     '           4    -  '- 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 
New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      .  / 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12% 
1909 

101 

6H 

Jan.  —  July. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

94 

5f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

443,100 

1934           107 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.  j 
Loan                        .  / 

100,000 

1914-29*  !     112J 

Vs 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

118^ 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4^%  Debs.       .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4^5 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

101 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

There  has  recently  been  a  welcome  revival  of  activity — though 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  general  public  has  taken  little  part  in  it—in 
South  African  gold-mining  shares  generally  and  particularly  in 
those  of  properties  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Eand.  There 
are  signs,  too,  of  some  improvement  in  the  diamond  trade,  the 
condition  of  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  finance  of 
both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Cape. 

July's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal,  although  it  showed 
a  slightly  lower  daily  average  than  during  June,  was  the  largest 
monthly  return  ever  recorded,  exceeding  even  last  December's 
figure  with  its  large  inclusion  of  reserve  gold.  In  the  following 
table  are  given  the  monthly  returns  for  some  years  past  and  for 
the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced ; 
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— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,380,124:  2,283,741 

1,820,739   1,568,508 

1,226,846 

1,534,583 

February 

2,301,971:  2,096,434!  1,731,664   1,545,371 

1,229,726 

1,512,860 

March 

2,442,022!  2,287,3911  1,884,815    1,698,340 

1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April.      .      . 

2,403,500   2,281,1101  1,865,785    1,695,550|  i;299i676 

1,639,340 

May  .      .      . 

2,472,143 

2,227,838   1,959,062    1,768,734 

1,335,826 

1,658,268 

June  . 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813   1,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,665,715 

July  .     .     . 

2,482,608 

2,262,813 

2,089,004   1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,711,447 

August    . 

— 

2,357,602 

2,162,583 

1,820,496 

1,326,468     1,720,907 

September    . 

— 

2,285,424 

2,145,575 

1,769,124   1,326,506     1,657,205 

October  .      . 

— 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167  1 

November    . 

— 

2,335,406 

2,265,625 

1,804,253!  1,  427,  947:  ^fl>  028,  057 

December     . 

— 

2,478,659 

2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800) 

Total  *     . 

16,924,697 

27,403,73824,579,987 

20,802,07416,054,809   15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


Satisfactory  improvement  was  shown  also  by  the  Band  native 
labour  return  for  July,  the  net  gain  on  the  month  being  2,468 
hands,  whereas  during  July  last  year  there  was  a  net  loss  of  194. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds  .... 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886         „ 
3£%1886       „          (ft. 
3%  1886         „          (t). 

£ 
620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
104 
102 
95 

82 

O3  CO  CO  CO  tf*- 
H|HH|HH|HKHH' 
ottn  an-1  »;eo  OJK  of* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 
3|%          „       tt     .      . 
3%           „      (t)     .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

105 
107 
97 

64 

_j»  into 

rVliO|OOH1HMHl 
-*  CO  CO  CO 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

98| 

»& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

89 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1953 

98 

4& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

98 

4& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Jobannesburg  4% 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 

5,500,000 
625,000 
380,540 

1933-4 
1949-53 
1964 

91 
90 
95 

Hi 

*T96 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

94 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  while 
the  supply  of  Chinese  has  decreased  by  33,028,  the  number  of  Kafirs 
has  increased  by  42,746.  The  following  table  shows  the  course  of 
the  labour  supply  month  by  month  during  the  past  two  years : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

July          1906 

6,760 

7,322 

562* 

76,995 

52,202 

August  . 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October. 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November 

9,061 

-6,919 

2,142 

78,  177t 

53,004 

December 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312t 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290} 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       . 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Another  record  was  constituted  by  the  Ehodesian  gold  output 
for  July,  the  value  of  the  54,237  ounces  produced  being  £228,151, 
against  June's  total  of  ^6224,822,  the  previous  highest.  The 
following  table  gives  the  monthly  returns  for  some  years  past  in 
weight,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  companies  have  adopted  the  practice  of  rendering  their  returns 
in  fine  ounces  instead  of  "  bullion  ".ounces. 


— 

1908.       1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

50,521   47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February 

47,683   40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March 

48,973   46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

50,718   49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May. 

53,188i  52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

53,426   54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July. 

54,237 

54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August 

— 

54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 

— 

53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

October 

— 

53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

November 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   . 

358,746612,053 

.    i 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

KAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5Y  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

65 

744 

Northern  Kailway  of  the  S.  African) 
Rep   4.7  Bonds  / 

£785,000 

4 

100 

96 

'T6 

4J 

Khodesia°Rlys.    5%  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  J 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

76£ 

6* 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,858,700 

5 

100 

85 

5£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

*i 

6| 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

8 

6i 

7i 

ef 

Natal  Bank  £10          

148,232 

12 

2| 

3 

10 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

4 

10* 

10J 

3f 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

16 

25 

64 

6£ 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .      .      . 

60,000 

10 

5 

3* 

14£ 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

ll 

13T58 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

2 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

91J 

6& 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .      . 

68,066 

7 

5 

4 

w 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     .. 

10,000 
45,000 

7 
5 

10 

7 

5 

4J 

14 
8£ 

The  other  minerals  produced  from  Southern  Rhodesia  during 
July  comprised  28,151  ounces  of  silver,  115  tons  of  lead,  8  tons  of 
copper,  9,158  tons  of  coal,  617  tons  of  chrome  ore  and  5  tons  of 
asbestos,  the  last-named  product  appeared  in  the  returns  for  the 
first  time. 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

98£ 

3fl 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109 

To 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 
Hong-Kong  8f%  ins  (t) 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 

1940 
I918-43f 

90 
100 

1 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

106 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  } 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .     . 
Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

482,390 
702,813 
422,593 

1937 
1929-54f 
1917-42* 

106 
99 
102 

3f 

^TS 

3±t 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

311 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

120,000 

Dtv.£315s. 

£80 

Hi 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Signs  of  returning  confidence   in   Egyptian  financial  affairs 
have  caused  some  demand  for  the  better  class  of  banking  and 
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other  shares,  but  so  far  it  has  had  but  little  effect  on  prices. 
There  will  doubtless  be  a  considerable  revival  of  interest  when 
the  Egyptian  business  season  reopens. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,640,400 

3 

100 

101 

a*ft 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

101| 

3fi 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20£ 

sa 

40,000 

18 

12* 

34 

6A 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

5* 

7£ 

6T(J 

„               „              „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9* 

*A 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3£ 

100 

86 

§J 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKUSTEE, 


August  21, 1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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BRITISH    INDIANS    IN    THE    TRANSVAAL 

BY    SIR    CHARLES    BRUCE,    G.C.M.G, 

I. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  THAT  FAILED. 

IN  the  February  number  of  The  Empire  Revieiv  I  narrated 
the   story  of   the   British   Indians  in   the   Transvaal   from   the 
London  Convention  of  1884,  which  regulated  the  status  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  as  the  Transvaal  was  then  called,  to  the 
issue  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  Koyal  Instructions  providing  for 
the  Constitution  of  Responsible  Government  in  the  Colony  of  the 
Transvaal.    And  I  reviewed  the  legislation  which  in  a  few  days — 
it  may  indeed  be  said  in  a  few  hours — brought  the  British  Indian 
community  into  a  position  of  passive  resistance  to  the  newly- 
established  Government.     I  showed  that  the  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction were  many,  falling  under  the  heads  of  registration ;  re- 
striction of  the  right  of  immigration  ;  disabilities  attached  to  the 
tenure  of  freehold  property ;  and  segregation  from  the  rights  of 
the  general  community  in  respect  of  residence,  trade,  education 
and  the  use  of  public  facilities  of  locomotion  by  road  and  railway. 
At  the  time  the  general  dissatisfaction  had  focussed  itself  on 
the  question  of  registration.     The  British   Indians  objected  to 
compulsory  registration  so  long  as  it  was  limited  by  racial  dis- 
tinction and  enforced  by  methods  which  they  deemed  to  be  in 
violation   of   their   religion   and   usages.      And   here   again   the 
general  objections  focussed  themselves  on  the  question  of  regis- 
tration by  finger-marks,  a  system  introduced  and  defended  as  the 
only  practical  method  of  restricting  the  Asiatic  community  to  the 
immigrants  lawfully  entitled  to  reside  in  the  country  and  keeping 
back  an  alleged  flood  of  surreptitious  immigration. 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  93.  M 
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There  followed  a  brief  campaign  of  passive  resistance  to  the 
system  of  registration,  in  the  course  of  which  some  hundreds  of 
influential  and  respected  members  of  the  Asiatic  community  were 
imprisoned.  It  was  terminated  by  a  compromise,  the  terms  of 
which  were  embodied  in  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  signed 
by  Mr.  Gandhi  and  two  leading  members  of  the  resident  Asiatic 
community,  and  a  letter  in  reply  from  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  arrangement  was  that  the  Asiatics  should  voluntarily  send 
in  applications  for  registration  on  certain  conditions,  that  they 
should  be  registered  by  the  proper  officials,  and  that  subsequently 
the  matter  should  be  brought  before  Parliament  with  a  view  to 
confirm  the  compromise.  The  conditions  of  registration  were  : 
that  signatures  should  be  accepted  in  place  of  finger-prints  from 
those  who  possessed  property  qualifications  or  were  otherwise 
known  as  residents,  as  well  as  from  those  who  possessed  educa 
tional  qualifications  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  test  under  the 
Immigrants  Eestriction  Act ;  and  that  thumb-prints  instead  of 
digital  impressions  should  be  accepted  from  those  who  had 
conscientious  objections  to  giving  ten  finger-prints. 

The  letter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  accepting  the  settlement 
was  dated  January  30,  and  on  the  next  day  Lord  Morley  in  the 
House  of  Commons  announced  (amidst  cheers)  the  settlement  of 
the  Asiatic  difficulty  in  the  Transvaal.  The  press  in  England  and 
in  India  received  the  announcement  with  unqualified  satisfaction. 
On  the  4th  of  February  Lord  Ampthill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
congratulated  the  Transvaal  Government  and  the  Indian  com- 
munity on  their  conciliatory  spirit  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  Imperial  Government  on  obtaining  the  com- 
promise. During  the  debate  that  followed,  Lord  Koberts 
expressed  regret  that  an  Indian  Government  official  had  not 
been  deputed  to  confer  with  the  Transvaal  Government,  and 
Lord  Curzon  deplored  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  shown  a  lack 
of  the  imagination  necessary  in  dealing  with  Orientals.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  concurred  in  the  general  satisfaction  with  which 
the  announcement  of  a  settlement  was  received,  although  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  press  had  authentic  information  of  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  about. 

In  my  article  above  referred  to,  published  before  the 
announcement  was  made,  I  declared  that  the  bottom-rock 
question  of  the  controversy  was  not  a  question  of  finger-marks 
or  other  details,  but  the  question  whether  the  rights  of  civilised 
men  should  be  conceded  to  British  Indians  lawfully  resident  in 
the  Transvaal.  A  very  few  days  sufficed  to  justify  my  declara- 
tion, and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  question  of  finger-marks  was 
not  really  the  cause  but  merely  an  incident  of  the  controversy 
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—an  angry  pimple  on  the  body  of  an  unhealthy  body  politic. 
All  that  had  been  done  was  to  conceal  it  with  a  decorative 
patch. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  to 
contain  the  seed  of  future  conflict,  and  this  truth  has  found 
abundant  illustration  in  South  Africa  from  the  London  Con- 
vention of  1884  to  the  Vereeniging  Treaty  in  1900.*  Apart  from 
the  elasticity  and  want  of  precision  inherent  in  language  there  is 
generally  a  very  real  desire  on  both  sides  to  come  to  a  settlement 
and  a  readiness  to  rely  on  a  friendly  spirit  of  conciliation  in  the 
interpretation  of  terms.  In  the  present  instance  the  agreement, 
by  letter  and  reply,  led  to  immediate  controversy  in  respect  of  the 
authority  of  the  contracting  parties  and  the  interpretation  of  its 
terms. 

As  regards  the  authority  of  General  Smuts,  it  was  expressly 
stated  by  both  parties  that  the  agreement  would  have  in  some 
way  or  other  to  be  confirmed  by  legislation.  The  authority  of 
Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  co-signatories  was  obviously  limited  to  the 
assurance  given  by  them  that  they  "  would  undertake  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  induce  their  compatriots  to  register,  and  with- 
draw all  countenance  from  those  who  refused  to  register  or  were 
not  legally  entitled  to  register."  Their  position  justified  Lord 
Roberts'  regret  that  an  Indian  Government  official  had  not 
been  deputed  to  confer  with  the  Transvaal  Government.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  claim  authority  to  bind  or  pledge  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  British  India  concerned,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
the  Transvaal  difficulty.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  ominous 
that  on  Sunday,  February  2,  even  before  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  white  community  was  held  in 
the  Trades  Hall,  Johannesburg,  to  protest  against  the  settlement. 
There  had,  all  along,  been  a  party  who  had  hoped  that  the 
objection  of  the  Asiatics  to  registration  would  lead  to  their 
expulsion  from  the  Transvaal,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  plan  of  campaign  clear  by  submitting  a  resolution,  "  That 
this  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Johannesburg  pledges  itself  to 
refrain  from  dealing  with,  or  otherwise  supporting  the  Asiatics  in 
South  Africa."  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  organise 
White  Leagues  on  the  Rand  to  give  effect  to  the  boycott  by  a 
system  of  co-operation. 

On  the  next  day,  February  3,  the  seed  of  further  conflict  was 
sown.  According  to  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  he  called 
on  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  remind  him  that  a  condition  of  the 
agreement  was  a  formal  promise  made  to  him,  that  if  the  Asiatics 
applied  for  voluntary  registration  the  obnoxious  Asiatic  Law 

*  All  the  present  troubles  may  be  traced  to  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
word  "  natives  "  in  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 
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Amendment  Act  would  be  repealed.  Mr.  Gandhi  declares  that 
the  promise  was  then  repeated.  General  Smuts  declares  that  no 
such  promise  was  ever  made. 

The  Johannesburg  meeting  made  it  necessary  for  General 
Smuts  to  vindicate  his  action,  and  this  he  did  at  once,  with 
perfect  frankness,  at  a,  meeting  at  Eichmond  on  the  5th  of 
February.  After  stating  the  alternative  courses  open  to  him, 

Take  [he  is  reported  to  have  said]  the  first  alternative,  putting  the  Indians 
who  refuse  to  register  over  the  border.  ...  It  was  a  very  difficult  international 
question — a  question  which  would  have  given  rise  to  serious  complications — and 
the  Government,  after  full  consideration,  decided  that  that  course  should  not  be 
adopted.  The  next  alternative  was  to  put  the  Indians  in  prison.  He  had  sent 
every  leader  to  prison,  and  hundreds  more  as  well,  and  it  had  no  effect.  The 
policy  of  imprisonment  was  a  very  good  policy  as  a  threat,  but  every  sensible 
man  knew  it  was  a  policy  which  could  not  be  carried  out  in  this  country.  He 
defied  any  Government  to  put  10,000  men  in  prison  here.  There  were  not 
prisons  enough,  and  it  was  a  physical  impossibility,  and  it  Was  also  a  moral 
impossibility,  because  he  thought  it  would  injure  the  reputation  and  prestige 
of  the  white  people  of  the  Transvaal. 

After  explaining  the  system  of  voluntary  registration  accepted,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  registration  would  take  place  within 
three  months,  and  the  Colony  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
prevent  any  further  Asiatic  immigration.  He  observed  that 
few  Asiatics  had  wives  in  the  Colony,  consequently  the  Asiatic 
population  would  decrease ;  in  twenty  years  or  more  there  would 
be  no  Asiatic  questions,  and  then  they  could  fight  out  the  native 
question  for  themselves.  Had  General  Smuts  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  define  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  respect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act  it  is  probable 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Transvaal  difficulty,  announced  and 
welcomed  with  such  universal  satisfaction,  would  have  collapsed 
within  a  week. 

These  proceedings  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
his  friends,  who  had  undertaken  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Asiatic  community  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  On  Monday,  February  10,  Mr.  Gandhi,  while 
justifying  himself  for  having  accepted,  under  authority  of  public 
meetings  held  at  the  time,  the  principle  of  identification  by  digit 
impression,  was  very  severely  assaulted  by  some  of  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  compromise.  That  a  section  of  the 
Asiatic  community  maintained  their  hostility  to  the  settlement  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  17th  of  May  Mr.  Essop  Ismail 
Mia,  a  merchant  of  Johannesburg,  who  had  supported  Mr. 
Gandhi  throughout  and  assisted  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  compromise,  was  the  victim  of  a  similar  assault. 

Nevertheless    voluntary    registration     proceeded    with    such 
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success  that  on  the  15th  of  June  the  Governor,  in  opening  the 
Transvaal  Parliament,  was  able  to  announce  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  population  of  the  Colony,  to  the  number  of 
9,072,  had  tendered  voluntary  registration,  and  that  certificates 
had  been  issued  to  7,617  lawfully  resident  Asiatics.  The  satis- 
faction with  which  this  announcement  might  have  been  received 
was  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made.  By 
this  time  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  its  adherents  in  the 
white  community  was  clearly  defined.  It  was  to  limit  to  the 
smallest  possible  number  the  Asiatics  admitted  to  residence  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  thus  reduce  both  the  area  of 
competition  and  the  period  within  which  the  extinction  of  the 
community  might  be  brought  about  by  the  process  of  nature,  as 
explained  by  General  Smuts.  It  sought  further  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  nature  by  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  community  in 
such  a  way  as  either  to  deprive  them  of  all  possibility  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  or  at  least  to  make  existence  intolerable.  The  legal 
means  to  be  employed  were  such  as  I  have  already  indicated  as 
the  real  cause  of  the  British  Indian  difficulty,  disabilities  attached 
to  the  tenure  of  property  and  segregation  from  the  rights  of  the 
general  community  in  respect  of  residence,  trade,  education,  the 
use  of  public  facilities  of  locomotion  by  road  and  railway.  And 
legislation  was  to  be  supplemented  by  boycott.  It  was  a  revival 
of  the  mediaeval  policy  of  Europe,  the  policy  of  the  Church 
against  heretics,  of  the  Aryan  race  against  the  Jews. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Indian  community  was  no  less 
clear ;  it  was  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  compromise  for 
domiciled  absentees,  to  maintain  the  non-racial  character  of 
the  Immigration  Law,  and  to  obtain  for  the  legally  domiciled 
community  rights  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  subject,  for 
the  present,  to  exclusion  from  the  municipal  and  political 
franchise,  from  which  they  are  held  to  be  debarred  by  the  inter- 
pretation placed  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Yereeniging. 
On  this  general  issue,  the  relations  between  the  Government 
and  the  Asiatic  community  had  become  strained  in  respect  of 
two  points  arising  out  of  the  agreement  of  the  30th  of  January. 
It  was  urged  by  the  Asiatic  community  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  of  voluntary  registration  on  a  promise 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act;  and,  further,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  to  include 
the  right  of  re-entry  of  all  absent  Asiatics  who  had  a  legal 
domicile  in  the  Colony,  whenever  they  chose  to  exercise  it.  The 
Government  declared  that  no  promise  of  unconditional  repeal  had 
ever  been  made,  and  that  the  compulsory  regulations  of  the  Act 
would  be  made  to  apply  to  all  Asiatics  who  had  failed  to  re-enter 
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within  three  months.  They  announced,  however,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  repeal  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act  provided  the 
Asiatic  community  would  consent  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Immigrants  Restriction  Act,  enlarging  the  definition  of  "  pro- 
hibited immigrants  "  so  as  to  include  all  domiciled  absentees,  as 
well  as  British  Indians  not  domiciled  in  the  Colony  but  entitled 
to  enter  under  the  general  educational  test  of  the  Act.  A  racial 
test  was  thus  to  be  substituted  for  the  educational  and  moral  test 
of  the  Act.  There  was  to  be  a  further  provision  that  certain 
disputed  cases  of  domicile  were  to  be  finally  decided  by  an  officer 
of  the  Government  without  right  of  appeal  .to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Against  these  proposals  the  Asiatic  communities  have 
unanimously  protested.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
compromise  they  destroyed  the  provisional  certificates  issued  to 
them  as  announced  in  the  Governor's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  resumed  the  campaign  of  passive  resistance, 
suspended  by  the  agreement  of  the  30th  of  January, 

It  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  arrests, 
imprisonments,  re-arrests,  deportations,  re-entries,  prosecutions 
ostensibly  under  the  licensing  laws,  but  really  for  failure  to 
re-register  under  the  Asiatic  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  other 
proceedings  against  the  Asiatic  community.  They  have  not  only 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  in  one  common  sentiment  and  purpose 
the  whole  Asiatic  community  in  South  Africa  ;  they  have  united 
in  indignant  protest  large  and  influential  sections  of  the  most 
loyal  supporters  of  British  rule  in  India.  At  a  meeting  in 
Bombay  presided  over  by  his  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  a  general 
agitation  throughout  India  against  the  anti-Asiatic  legislation  of 
the  Transvaal  was  advocated. 


II. 

BRITISH  INDIA'S  PARTNERSHIP  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  question  of  the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  larger  issue  of  British  India's  place  in 
the  Empire.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tribute  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  : 

The  United  Kingdom  owns,  as  its  brightest  and  greatest  dependency,  that 
enormous  empire  of  India  with  300,000,000  of  subjects  who  are  as  loyal  to  the 
Crown  as  you  are  yourselves,  and  among  them  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  who  are  every  whit  as  civilised  as  we  are  ourselves,  who,  if  that  is  any- 
thing, are  better  born  in  the  sense  that  they  have  older  traditions  and  older 
families,  who  are  men  of  wealth,  men  of  cultivation,  men  of  distinguished 
valour,  men  who  have  brought  whole  armies  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of 
the  Queen,  and  have  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble,  such,  for  instance, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  saved  the  Empire  by  their  loyalty.  I 
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say,  you  who  have  seen  all  this  cannot  be  willing  to  put  upon  those  men  a 
slight  which,  I  think,  is  absolutely  unnecessary  for  your  purpose  \(i.e.,  the 
restriction  of  wholesale  immigration),  and  which  would  be  calculated  to  pro- 
voke ill-feeling,  discontent,  irritation,  and  would  be  most  unpalatable  to  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  but  of  all  her  people. 

Lord  Middleton  not  long  ago,  in  speaking  of  India's  partner- 
ship in  the  Empire,  recalled  the  military  services  rendered  in 
China  and  at  Suakim. 

A  few  days  ago  The  Times  reminded  the  Australians  that 
without  India  Australia  would  never  have  been  a  British  colony, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  British  power  in  India  is  a  factor 
in  far  Eastern  politics  with  which  Australia  is  closely  concerned. 

On  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  Transvaal,  looking  towards 
Pretoria  on  the  north  and  the  Bezuidenhout  Valley  on  the  south, 
stands  an  obelisk  erected  by  public  subscription  as  a  memorial  to 
Indians  in  South  Africa.  On  the  east  side  a  marble  tablet  is  let 
into  the  monument,  bearing  in  English,  Urdu  and  Hindi  this 

inscription  : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  British  Officers, 

Warrant  Officers,  Native  N.C.O.'s  and  Men, 

Veterinary  Assistants,  Nalbands  and  Followers 

of  the  Indian  Army  who  died  in  South  Africa 

1899-1902. 

On  the  other  sides  are  three  tablets  bearing  respectively  these 

words  : 

Musulman. 

Christian — Zoroastrian. 
Hindu— Sikh. 

But  the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  illustrate  another  area 
of  activity  in  the  partnership  of  the  Empire.  They  form  a  small 
section  of  a  large  community — the  community  of  his  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects  who  have  migrated  to  many  parts  of  the  Empire 
in  the  belief  that  a  British  subject  must  be  a  British  subject  all 
over  the  world.  Between  the  various  groups  of  this  community 
and  between  each  and  their  common  country  of  origin  there 
exists  the  relation  of  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  each  other  and  to 
the  trunk  and  roots.  It  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the 
relation  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  communities  of  English, 
Scotch  or  Irish  origin  in  our  colonies,  and  of  these  communities 
to  each  other.  And  in  all  the  history  of  the  Empire  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  relations  which  have 
been  brought  to  exist  between  the  colonists  of  British  and  Indian 
descent,  wherever  these  relations  have  been  developed  under  the 
control  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  mutual  advantages 
that  have  been  the  outcome  of  these  relations.  These  relations 
constitute  a  partnership  in  colonisation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  India. 
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The  process  of  ages,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate and  especially  of  northern  zones  have  struggled  against 
the  difficulties  of  their  environment,  has  evolved  a  race  strong  of 
will,  abounding  in  energy  and  enterprise,  and  above  all  fertile  of 
brain  in  finding  clues  to  the  operations  of  nature  and  turning 
them  to  account  by  the  application  of  science  to  economic  uses. 
Further,  the  climatic  conditions  of  their  environment,  by  com- 
pelling the  race  to  provide  in  summer  for  the  exigencies  of 
winter,  have  developed  the  faculty  of  acquisition  and  the  habit 
of  accumulation.  Accordingly  the  British  colonists,  the  pre- 
dominant partners  in  the  enterprise,  had  at  their  command  capital, 
skill  in  organisation,  and  scientific  methods  of  production.  But 
the  climatic  conditions,  which  had  been  a  main  factor  in  deter- 
mining their  character,  had  unfitted  them  for  the  physical 
labours  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  heat- belt  of 
the  world,  and  their  endeavours  to  supply  the  capacities  they 
lacked  form  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilisation. 
The  methods  which  led  to  the  wholesale  extermination  of  native 
races  were  followed  by  the  African  slave  trade.  With  the  abolition 
of  slavery  it  became  inevitable  that  many  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  world  must  be  abandoned  unless  they  could  be 
developed  under  some  system  in  which  consent  should  take  the 
place  of  compulsion.  After  the  failure  of  many  experiments 
there  has  been  established  a  partnership  of  European  and  Asiatic 
colonists  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Government  of  India.  I  need  not  discuss  the  terms  of  the 
partnership,  but  it  is  ruled  by  two  conditions ;  first,  by  the 
restriction  of  Indian  immigration  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Colonial  Governments ;  and  secondly,  by  the  condition  that  all 
immigrants  shall  be  potential  citizens.  With  a  long,  varied  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Indian  communities  thus  domi- 
ciled in  our  tropical  colonies,  I  can  bear  testimony  that,  taking 
them  generally,  they  are  as  faithful  to  their  employers,  as  fair 
in  their  dealings,  as  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  as  loyal  to  his 
Majesty's  throne  and  person  as  any  community  of  the  King's 
oversea  dominions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the 
Empire  of  this  partnership  in  colonisation.  It  has  withdrawn 
from  congested  districts  of  India  and  established  in  comfort, 
often  in  opulence,  a  part  of  the  community  constantly  exposed  to 
famine  and  disease ;  it  has  developed  the  resources  of  many 
fertile  territories  and  supplied  revenues  adequate  for  their  good 
government ;  it  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea — according  to  Captain  Mahan,  the  greatest 
nerve-centre  in  the  whole  body  of  European  civilisation — and  in 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  above  all,  it  has  confirmed  in  the  people 
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of  India,  of  every  race  and  creed,  the  inspiring  sentiment  of  an 
Empire  established  by  their  aid  and  to  be  maintained  by  their 
loyalty. 

Lord  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords  lamented  a  want  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal.  In  truth,  very 
little  imagination  is  required  to  appreciate  the  indignation  with 
which  British  India,  as  a  partner  in  making  and  maintaining  the 
Empire,  has  resented  the  treatment  of  its  colonists  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  allowing 
the  unassorted  humanity  of  whites  in  the  Transvaal  to  decree  the 
degradation  of  the  whole  people  of  India  on  the  ground  of  racial 
inferiority.  Lord  Ampthill  has  declared  that  the  whole  course  of 
our  administration  in  India  justifies  this  resentment. 


III. 

Civis  BRITANNICUS. 

I  have  asserted  that  the  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  are  a 
branch  of  the  great  community  of  His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects 
who  have  migrated  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  belief 
that  a  British  subject  is  a  British  subject  all  over  the  world,  but 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  them  any  more  than  for  other 
British  subjects,  nor  do  they  claim  for  themselves  an  unrestricted 
liberty  of  migration  and  residence.  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
clear  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  claim. 

It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  evident  that  the  existence  of 
the  Empire  depends  on  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  His  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Indian  Government.  On  July  31,  Lord  Crewe  intimated  as  much 
in  a  sympathetic  reply  to  a  deputation  of  the  South  Africa  British 
Indian  Committee,  and  on  the  same  day  Colonel  Seely,  in  replying 
to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  position  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  frankly  associated  himself  with  this 
opinion. 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the 
recent  visit  of  the  American  fleet  to  Australia  has  called  attention 
to  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  the  white  to  the  coloured 
races,  in  its  influence  on  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire,  in  a  way 
I  have  no  intention  to  discuss,  but  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
ignore. 

A  proposal,  originally  made,  I  think,  by  The  Times,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  take  the  initiative  in  securing  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  Oriental  migration 
into  British  colonies  by  calling  a  conference,  has  been  advocated 
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by  Lord  Amp  thill,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson 
and  a  group  of  Liberal  members  of  Parliament.  There  is  much 
to  commend  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  colonies  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  conference  with  an  open  mind.  A  writer  in 
The  Times,  who  apparently  speaks  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
Australia,  and  thinks  the  conference  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
in  clearing  the  way  if  the  British  Government  appreciates  it  in 
the  right  way,  offers  the  following  advice : 

The  first  requirement  is  to  recognise  that  in  most  colonies  the  question  of 
exclusion  or  non-exclusion  is  already  settled  by  emphatic  popular  decree  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  Accepting  that  decision,  as  we  must,  we  have 
to  state  our  own  point  of  view.  We  should  do  so  without  reserve,  taking  the 
delegates  so  far  as  possible  into  our  confidence  as  regards  our  whole  foreign 
and  Imperial  policy,  and  laying  down  quite  frankly  the  necessary  conditions  of 
our  support  and  sympathy.  Our  present  system  of  admonition,  tempered  by 
cajolery,  and  quite  untempered  by  any  serious  bestowal  of  confidence,  has  not 
the  influence  upon  colonial  opinion  which  some  statesmen  would  like  to  believe. 
A  franker  and  more  outspoken  attitude,  if  accompanied  by  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  colonial  point  of  view,  would  be  better  statesmanship  and  truer  flattery. 
A  genuine  tradition  of  meeting  colonial  opinion  wherever  possible  would  soon 
bring  that  opinion  halfway  towards  ours. 

The  dogmatic  proposition  submitted  in  these  lines  must  be 
accepted  with  some  reservation.  The  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional refusal  of  right  of  entry  or  residence  to  the  coloured 
population  of  the  whole  world  is  obviously  impossible.  Should 
a  conference  be  held  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  it  will 
discuss  matters  with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  three  groups 
of  colonies — colonies  in  temperate  zones,  independent  of  the 
assistance  or  co-operation  of  coloured  races,  such  as  Canada ; 
colonies  in  the  tropical  belt  of  the  world,  dependent  on  the 
coloured  races  for  the  elementary  operations  of  industry,  such  as 
the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana ;  and  colonies  in  sub-tropical 
zones  where  the  white  man  is  associated  with  coloured  races  in 
the  conditions  generally  prevailing  in  South  Africa.  In  sub- 
tropical zones,  and  at  certain  altitudes  in  tropical  zones,  the 
climatic  conditions  have  produced  native  races  incapable  of 
strenuous  physical  labour,  and  impose  similar  disabilities  on 
the  white  man.  The  recent  report  of  the  Transvaal  Indigency 
Commission  is  very  instructive  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  "  poor  white"  or  "white  trash  "  produced  by  these  climatic 
conditions,  not  only  in  the  Transvaal,  but  in  the  isothermic  zones 
of  America,  while  history  has  taught  us  that  a  policy  of  servitude 
inevitably  leads  to  the  extermination  of  the  native  races.  The 
problem  of  the  Conference  will  be  to  study  the  external  relations 
of  nature  to  man  in  the  three  groups  of  colonies  and  to  find  for 
each  a  policy  appropriate  to  its  natural  necessities. 

Whether  the  moment  is  opportune  for  such  a  conference  is 
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open  to  doubt.  There  is  at  present  an  epidemic  of  prejudice 
against  the  coloured  races  which  has  been  justly  compared  to  the 
outbursts  of  anti-Semitic  fury  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  question 
whether  the  hatred  between  the  races  is  inherent  and  permanent 
or  whether  it  will  yield  to  the  influences  that  have  controlled  the 
position  of  the  Hebrew  race  is  not  yet  finally  decided.  It  is  well 
to  consider  the  present  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Empire  after 
three  hundred  years  of  absolute  exclusion  from  England  and 
many  centuries  of  endeavour  to  extirpate  them  as  recorded  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield : 

The  attempt  to  extirpate  them  has  been  made  tinder  the  most  favourable 
auspices  and  on  the  largest  scale ;  the  most  considerable  means  that  man  could 
command  have  been  pertinaciously  applied  to  this  object  for  the  longest  period 
of  recorded  time.  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Assyrian  kings,  Roman  emperors, 
Scandinavian  crusaders,  Gothic  princes  and  holy  inquisitors,  have  alike  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  common  purpose.  Expatriation,  exile, 
captivity,  confiscation,  torture  on  the  most  ingenious  and  massacre  on  the  most 
extensive  scale — a  curious  system  of  degrading  customs  and  debasing  laws 
which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  any  other  people,  have  been  tried,  and 
in  vain. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  in  the  cases.  If,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  it  has  been  the  modern  policy  of 
the  white  man  to  resort  to  degrading  customs  and  debasing  laws 
rather  than  physical  torture  and  massacre,  the  unwritten  law  of 
lynching  in  America  is  being  constantly  applied  to  the  coloured 
population  with  almost  incredible  ingenuity  of  malice.  Quite 
recently  an  untried  offender  was  placed  on  a  pile  of  cord- wood, 
both  being  saturated  with  kerosene  oil.  "A  match  was  touched 
to  him,"  and  not  only  was  the  conflagration  watched  with  shouts 
of  joy,  but  within  a  few  hours  thousands  of  post-card  photo- 
graphs were  being  sold  in  the  streets.  And  this  in  days  when  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  duty  of  all  coloured  races  to  acknowledge  the 
inherent  and  permanent  superiority  of  the  white  man.  Never- 
theless, deplorable  as  are  such  incidents  in  their  nature  and 
frequency,  they  do  not  disturb  my  confidence  that  the  nobler 
instincts  of  humanity  which  have  controlled  the  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  race  will  in  time  secure  for  bis  Majesty's  Indian  subjects 
throughout  the  Empire  a  position  free  from  legislative  dishonour 
and  disqualification. 

President  Koosevelt  has  declared  that  there  is  but  one  safe 
rule  in  dealing  with  black  men  as  with  white  men — it  is  the  same 
rule  that  must  be  applied  in  dealing  with  rich  men  and  poor 
men— that  is,  to  treat  each  man,  whatever  his  colour,  his  creed 
or  his  social  position,  with  every  possible  justice,  on  his  real 
worth  as  a  man.  That  was  the  faith  of  Cecil  Ehodes  ;  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  faith  of  the  people  of  England. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have  to  consider  the  specific 
case  of  the  Indian  as  Civis  Britannicus  in  the  Transvaal.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  Asiatic  community  that  the  right  of  entry  must 
be  restricted,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they  have 
constantly  urged  this.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  extract  I  have 
quoted  from  his  speech  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1897,  clearly 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  restriction  of  wholesale  immigration 
he  condemned  but  the  methods  by  which  the  South  African 
Republic  sought  to  enforce  it.  Colonel  Seely,  in  the  speech  to 
which  I  have  referred,  seemed  to  assume  that  the  doctrine  known 
as  Civis  Britannicus  means  that  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire 
has  a  right  to  roam  all  over  the  world,  reside  where  he  will,  behave 
as  he  will,  and  demand  the  constant  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  And  he  added  that  the  doctrine  has  been  temporarily 
abandoned.  I  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  doctrine  in  this  sense,  if  it  exists  at  all,  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  disaster.  But  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian  in  the 
Transvaal  as  Civis  Britannicus  is  of  a  quite  different  order. 

The  claims  made  on  his  behalf  are  two  :  first,  that  his  right  of 
entry  should  be  limited  by  reasonable  restrictions ;  and  secondly, 
that  when  legally  domiciled  he  should  be  given  civil  rights.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  his  claim 
in  respect  of  right  of  entry  ;  it  is,  briefly,  that  the  right  of  re-entry 
on  the  same  conditions  of  voluntary  registration  as  were  accepted 
under  the  agreement  of  January,  should  be  given  to  all  who  can 
establish  a  legal  domicile  in  the  Colony,  and  the  right  of  entry  to 
educated  Indians  entitled  to  enter  under  the  Immigrants  Restric- 
tion Act,  but,  according  to  General  Smuts,  barred  by  the  Regis- 
tration Act.  As  regards  the  civil  rights  claimed,  Colonel  Seely 
made  a  declaration  of  policy,  which  has  commended  itself  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation,  in  saj'ing  "  that  if  any  one  is 
admitted  under  the  British  flag  he  must  be  a  potential  citizen 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  given  equal  rights  with  all  other 
men."  In  allusion  to  the  policy  of  the  Transvaal  having  for 
its  object  to  squeeze  the  domiciled  Indians  out  by  the  methods 
I  have  indicated  he  was  equally  clear.  "  He  did  not  pretend  that 
the  Government  was  without  concern  for  what  must  happen  to 
the  Indians  when  the  policy  underlying  exclusion  was  carried 
beyond  exclusion  and  pushed  to  the  point  of  dismissing  those 
who  were  in  the  country.  It  was  a  strong  thing  to  ask  that 
any  subject  of  the  King  should  be  deprived  of  his  living  and  sent 
about  his  business  through  no  fault  of  his  own."  It  is  good 
to  find  that  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Civis 
Britannicus  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  British  Indian  in  the 
Transvaal  it  is  accepted  by  the  Government. 

*  I  quote  from  The  Times  Report,  August  1. 
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But  Colonel  Seely  suggests  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  recognition  of  the  claim  from  the  Transvaal  Government  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  self-governing  colony.  In  my  article  in  the 
February  number  of  this  Review  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear 
that  whatever  may  be  the  constitutional  position  of  other  self- 
governing  colonies,  the  Constitution  of  the  Transvaal  provided 
an  elaborate  machinery,  designed  expressly  for  the  protection 
of  the  community  excluded  from  the  franchise  by  the  purely 
arbitrary  interpretations  placed  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vereeniging.  It  seems  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Empire  to  declare  that  the  issue  of  Letters 
Patent  and  Instructions  setting  up  responsible  government 
destroys  the  validity  of  the  reservations  they  expressly  enact. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  admit  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Transvaal  gives  the  Imperial  Government  ample  powers  to 
give  effect  to  the  policy  it  advocates  with  the  assent  of  the  nation. 
But  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
reservations  of  the  Constitution  should  not  be  dealt  with  as 
obligations  under  a 'treaty  concluded  with  a  foreign  power  and 
negotiations  for  their  fulfilment  carried  on,  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Transvaal,  in  the  same  spirit  and  by  the 
same  methods  as  negotiations  are  carried  on  between  allied  or 
friendly  nations.  In  the  last  resort  there  is,  of  course,  the  same 
tribunal  of  appeal.  Otherwise  the  position  of  his  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects  must  become  untenable,  seeing  that  the  Imperial 
Government  is  the  sole  trustee  of  their  extra-territorial  and 
international  rights,  and  has  the  sole  control  of  fche  power  to 
have  those  rights  respected. 

If  friendly  representations  to  the  Transvaal  are  made,  as  no 
doubt  they  will  be  made  in  this  spirit,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  policy  declared  by  Colonel  Seely  may  lead  to  an 
early  settlement  of  the  questions  immediately  in  dispute,  and 
finally  to  an  effective  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  British 
Indian  difficulty,  not  only  in  the  Transvaal  but  throughout  South 
Africa. 

CHARLES  BRUCE, 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

GERMANY   AND    MOROCCO 

OWING  to  the  exigencies  of  publication  The  Empire  Review 
has  to  be  in  print  some  days  before  the  end  of  the  current  month. 
It  was  due  to  this  fact  that  the  September  article  on  "  Foreign 
Affairs  "  contained  no  allusion  to  the  German  Emperor's  speech 
at  Strassburg  on  the  30th  of  August.  This 'speech  confirmed  so 
exactly  the  views  I  have  often  expressed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Germany  that  I  should  have  seen  no  necessity  of  referring  to  it  at 
any  length.  Since  its  appearance,  however,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  press  of  Paris,  and  in  that  section  of  the  British 
press  which  derives  its  information  exclusively  from  the  Parisian 
Germanophobe  papers  of  the  French  capital,  to  impair  the 
importance  of  the  Imperial  manifesto,  that  I  think  it  desirable 
to  repeat  in  the  columns  of  The  Empire  Review  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  Kaiser's  declaration,  which  run  as  follows  : 

"  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  express  to  you  iny  deepest  convic- 
tion that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  not  in  danger.  It  rests  on 
too  solid  foundations  to  be  easily  upset  by  the  incitements 
and  calumnies  provoked  by  envious  and  ill-disposed  individuals. 
A  firm  security  exists  in  the  first  place  in  the  consciences  of 
the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  who  know  and  feel  that 
they  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  lives  and  prosperity  of 
the  peoples  entrusted  to  their  leadership.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  will  and  desire  of  the  peoples  themselves  to  make 
themselves  useful  by  tranquilly  pursuing  the  development  of 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  a  progressive  civilisation 
and  to  measure  their  strength  in  peaceful  rivalry.  Finally, 
peace  is  also  assured  and  guaranteed  by  our  power  on  sea  and 
land,  by  the  German  people  in  arms.  Proud  of  the  manly 
\  discipline  and  love  of  honour  of  her  armed  forces,  Germany 
is  determined  to  keep  them  on  their  high  level  without 
menace  to  others  and  to  develop  them  as  her  own  interests 
demand,  favouring  none,  injuring  none." 
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This  manifesto  was  received  with  general  approval  even  by  the 
most  inveterate  partisans  of  the  Anglo-French  entente  cordiale. 
For  no  reason  I  have  been  able  to  discover  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  German  Emperor  intended  to  grant  the  free 
hand  to  France  in  Morocco  which  was  undoubtedly  accorded  to 
her  by  Anglo-French  agreement.  The  wish  was  probably  father 
to  the  thought.  Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  Kaiser's  manifesto 
a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  North  German  Gazette,  a  paper 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  official  organ  of  the  German 
Government  existing  in  the  Fatherland,  to  the  following  effect : 

As  we  are  informed,  the  Imperial  Government,  through 
its  diplomatic  representatives,  has  intimated  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  that 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  view  of  the  new  situation  in 
Morocco,  believes  itself  bound  to  point  out  that  the  speedy 
recognition  of  Mulai  Hand  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
ultimate  pacification  of  Morocco,. 

Forthwith  an  outcry  was  raised  by  the  French  press,  and 
seconded  by  all  the  Francophil  organs  in  England  and  else- 
where, that  the  two  Imperial  utterances  were  inconsistent  with 
one  another;  and  that  the  Kaiser,  after  having  expressed  his 
personal  conviction  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  disturbed  and  his  individual  desire  to  secure  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  European  peace,  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  any 
solution  of  the  Moroccan  succession  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  French  Government. 

By  a  strange  perversity  France  bases  her  attack  on  the  alleged 
intervention  of  Germany  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference. To  judge  from  the  language  employed  we  should 
imagine  the  Conference  owed  its  existence  to  France.  The 
exact  opposite  is  the  plain  truth.  She  contended  that  in  virtue 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  she  was  entitled  to  deal  with 
Morocco  as  she  thought  fit.  This  contention  was  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  German  Government.  The  objections  raised  at 
Berlin  to  the  acceptance  were  of  a  twofold  character — first  of 
principle,  secondly  of  policy.  As  a  matter  of  principle  the  Kaiser 
asserted  that  no  two  European  Powers  could  of  their  own  free 
will  annex  or  occupy  an  independent  State,  in  which  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  had  important  interests,  without  the  latter's  consent 
and  approval.  The  Kaiser  thereupon  proposed  the  immediate 
convocation  of  an  international  conference.  This  proposal  was 
forthwith  demurred  to  by  the  French  Ministry,  of  which 
M.  Delcasse  was  the  Premier. 

The  question  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
was  of  a  secondary  character.  His  Majesty  raised  no  objection 
to  England  being  given  a  free  hand  in  Egypt,  as  in  accordance 
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with  British  policy  we  had  given  the  same  free  access  to  all 
subjects  of  Continental  Powers  as  we  accorded  to  our  own 
citizens.  There  could  be  no  practical  doubt  that  France  in- 
tended to  establish  in  Morocco,  in  virtue  of  her  alleged  free  hand, 
the  same  system  of  colonial  administration  as  she  had  established 
already  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  French  Soudan,  Madagascar,  and 
Cochin  China — that  of  discouraging  all  foreigners  from  settling 
in  her  possessions  and  of  placing  prohibitive  duties  upon  all  goods 
whether  exported  or  imported  from  non-French  possessions,  and 
thus  to  render  foreign  traders  unable  to  compete  with  their  French 
fellow-traders.  France,  as  usual,  gave  way  when  an  impression 
gained  ground  amongst  the  French  people  that  Germany  was  in 
earnest.  M.  Delcasse  resigned,  and  the  French  Government 
consented  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  of  Algeciras.  Thus 
from  the  outset  of  the  Morocco  question  France  has  been  given 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  free  hand  she  obtained  under  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement,  could  only  be  obtained  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  ad  hoc  international  European  Conference. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  further  about  the  Conference 
of  Algeciras  beyond  recording  the  fact  that  the  Congress  laid  down 
the  principle  that  Morocco  was  to  remain  an  independent  state, 
and  was  not  to  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly  into  a 
French  colony.  If,  therefore,  France  continues  to  oppose  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Morocco  by  raising  technical  objections  to  the  action  of 
Mulai  Hafid's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Morocco,  she  is  only 
endeavouring  to  prolong  indirectly  a  state  of  affairs  under  which 
she  may  protract  her  temporary  occupation  of  Morocco  by  French 
troops,  in  the  hope  that  this  temporary  occupation  may,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  permanent.  The  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
arrangement  for  the  pacification  of  Morocco  concluded  at  Algeciras, 
was  the  projected  formation  of  a  police  force  commanded  by 
European  officers.  Germany  proposed  that  this  force  should  be 
of  an  international  character.  This  proposal  was  opposed  by 
France,  and  had  in  virtue  of  the  entente  cordiale  the  support  of 
the  British  representatives.  France  contended  that  the  proximity 
of  Western  Algeria  to  the  frontiers  of  Morocco  rendered  her  the 
natural  champion  of  law  and  order  in  the  Mauretanian  kingdom. 
Finally,  a  compromise  was  arranged  by  which  France  and  Spain 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  keeping  the  peace  in  Morocco.  The 
French  press  asserted  that  the  non-participation  of  German 
officers  in  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Franco-Spanish  police  force 
was  a  moral  victory  of  France  over  Germany.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, became  apparent  that  France  was  in  no  hurry  about  availing 
herself  of  her  moral  victory.  Up  to  close  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  outrages  committed  at  Casablanca  the  Franco-Spanish 
pplipe  force  0»Iy  existed  on  paper.  A  certain  small  number  of 
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Christians,  some  of  whom  were  probably  either  Frenchmen  by 
birth  or  by  naturalisation,  had  unquestionably  been  massacred  by 
Moorish  raiders.  The  outrages  of  Casablanca  furnished  France 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  landing  French  troops  on  Moroccan 
soil.  French  men-of-war  were  despatched  in  hot  haste  from 
Toulon,  and  these  vessels  carried  with  them  a  detachment  of 
French  troops,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  large  French 
army- now  encamped  in  the  land  of  the  Moors  under  the  tricolor. 

No  necessity  has  yet  been  shown  to  justify  the  bombardment 
of  Casablanca,  as  whether  by  mistake  or  otherwise  the  buildings 
bombarded  were  mainly  situated  in  the  district  occupied  by 
well-to-do  European  traders.  However,  it  may  have  been  sound 
policy  to  inspire  terror  amidst  the  native  population,  and  the 
bombardment  had  this  great  advantage  that  it  has  provided 
France  with  an  extravagant  claim  upon  the  almost  bankrupt 
Moroccan  treasury,  whose  payment  the  French  Government  is 
understood  as  intending  to  make  an  antecedent  condition  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Mulai  Hand  as  successor  to  his  deposed 
and  defeated  brother.  As  soon  as  order  had  been  restored 
in  Casablanca,  the  French  military  authorities  discovered  that 
order  could  not  be  said  to  be  restored  in  the  seaport  till  a 
severe  lesson  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  tribes  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deserts  near  at  hand.  Accordingly  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  armed  with  quick-firing  guns,  which 
invariably  poured  such  a  shower  of  bombs  and  bullets  against 
the  Moors  of  the  desert  that  their  ranks  were  decimated  before 
they  themselves  with  their  old  muskets  could  get  within  the  range 
of  their  enemies.  After  a  gallant  resistance  the  Moors  turned 
and  fled  till  they  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  chassepots.  There- 
upon the  French  commanders  made  the  discovery  that  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  they  must  drive  the  Moors  of  the  desert 
beyond  the  hills,  and  burn  the  villages  they  might  encounter  on 
their  route.  Such  in  brief  has  been  the  history  of  the  French 
campaign  in  Morocco.  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  either  the  valour 
or  the  humanity  of  the  French  officers  and  men.  It  was  in  much 
the  same  fashion  we  shot  down  the  Dervishes  in  the  Soudan, 
and,  if  needs  be,  we  should  use  the  same  measure  with  regret  but 
without  compunction. 

The  tactics  pursued  by  General  d'Amade  and  his  predecessors 
in  the  command  have  now  placed  a  considerable  portion  of 
north-western  Morocco  under  French  occupation,  and  all  the 
principal  seaports  of  the  Shereevian  kingdom  are  occupied  by 
French  men-of-war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intense 
animosity  with  which  the  French  occupation  is  viewed  by  all 
classes  in  the  Moorish  kingdom.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the 
abject  terror  with  which  Abdul  Aziz  regarded  the  bare  possibility 
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of  his  having  to  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  expel  the 
French,  contributed  largely  to  his  downfall.  In  the  East,  and 
especially  in  the  countries  where  Islam  is  the  ruling  faith,  personal 
courage  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  kingship.  When  it 
became  patent  that  the  reigning  Sovereign  had  not  even  the 
courage  to  strike  a  blow  in  his  own  defence,  he  had  sufficient 
mother-wit  to  see  that  his  only  chance  of  avoiding  assassination 
was  to  sneak  out  of  his  capital  by  an  ignominious  flight,  and  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  French.  There  and 
there  alone  was  his  life  in  safety.  I  give  French  statesmen  and 
French  generals  credit  for  sufficient  intelligence  to  realise  that 
Abdul  Aziz  was  an  utterly  hopeless  candidate;  but  he  was  an  useful 
pawn  in  the  game  that  France  has  been  playing  so  long  and, 
from  her  own  point  of  view,  so  skilfully.  Having  once  availed  her- 
self of  the  Casablanca  outrages  as  a  plea  for  landing  French 
troops  in  Morocco,  she  has  availed  herself  of  one  plea  after 
another  for  prolonging  the  stay  of  her  troops. 

When  the  Congress  of  Algeciras  laid  down  the  law  that 
Morocco  was  to  remain  an  independent  State  the  obvious  purpose 
of  the  declaration  was  to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress, Morocco  had  all  the  rights  of  independence.  Now  first  and 
foremost  among  these  rights  is  the  power  of  determining  who  is 
the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  the  ruler's 
deposition,  is  by  law  and  usage  entitled  to  become  his  successor. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  Mulai  Hafid  is  the  choice  of 
Morocco,  and  France  has  no  more  right  to  object  to  Mulai  Hand 
succeeding  to  the  throne  than  England  would  have  to  object  to 
Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Bryan  taking  possession  of  the  White  House, 
supposing  either  of  them  being  elected  to  the  Presidency.  But 
though  this  is  manifest,  the  French  Government  clings  to  the 
assumption  that  the  Conference  intended  to  provide  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  Abdul  Aziz  upon  the  throne,  and  that 
therefore  France  is  bound  in  duty,  as  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of 
Algeciras,  to  refuse  as  yet  to  acknowledge  Mulai  as  the  de  jure 
Sultan  of  Morocco. 

The  aim  of  French  policy  in  Morocco  is  to  protract  by  any 
means  possible  the  pacification  of  Morocco.  She  pursues  this 
aim  in  the  hope  that  so  long  as  Abdul  Aziz  is  under  her  pro- 
tection she  can  delay  any  settlement  of  the  Morocco  embroglio, 
and  thereby  prolong  the  retention  of  her  troops  upon  Moroccan 
territory.  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  any  man  of  common 
sense,  who  has  followed  the  course  of  events  in  Morocco  since  the 
bombardment  of  Casablanca,  can  fail  to  realise  the  obvious  truth, 
that  France  has  seized  every  opportunity  of  protracting  her 
military  occupation  of  the  country  and  that  she  has  done  so  in 
the  hope  that  thereby  she  may  ultimately  obtain  the  "free  hand" 
which  she  regards  as  her  lawful  right.  I  am  not  blaming  her  for 
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trying  to  obtain  a  virtual  protectorate  over  Morocco.  What  I 
do  blame  her  for  is  her  inability  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  in  her 
power  to  upset  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,  and  that  this  being  so, 
the  continuance  of  her  occupation  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  any 
genuine  pacification  of  Morocco. 

An  early  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  recognition  of  Mulai  Hafid  as  the  lawful 
Sovereign  of  Morocco,  is  required  in  order  to  remove  not  only 
an  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Moorish  State,  but  a 
possible  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  German  Emperor's 
expression  of  his  confidence  in,  and  his  desire  for,  the  maintenance 
of  European  peace,  and  the  subsequent  declaration  of  the  German 
Government  that  the  continuance  of  the  French  occupation  is 
neither  in  the  interest  of  Morocco  nor  of  European  peace.  When 
this  declaration  was  made  the  Parisian  press  was  well-nigh 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  France  would  never  submit  to 
dictation  on  the  part  of  Germany.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  Germany  meant  her  declaration  to  be  taken  seriously  the 
French  Germanophobe  press  discovered  that  no  dictation  was 
involved  in  the  Imperial  declaration,  but  that  the  only  criticism 
to  which  it  was  liable  was  a  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  and  that  lack  of  tact  was  not  a  matter  concerning  which 
France  need  take  umbrage. 

An  even  more  irrational  outcry  was  raised  in  France  and 
repeated  in  England  about  the  recent  visit  of  the  German  Consul- 
General  to  Fez  as  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Germany. 
All  that  is  known  about  the  visit  in  question  is  that  Dr.  Vassel 
made  a  brief  journey  from  Tangiers  to  Fez.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  show  that  he  was  sent  on  a  political  mission 
to  Mulai  Hafid,  or  that  he  had  any  interview  with  the  de  facto 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  Every  other  European  Power  would  have 
had  an  equal  right  with  Germany  to  send  its  representative  to 
Fez  if  it  had  seen  cause  to  do  so.  Dr.  Vassel's  own  statement 
is  that  he  went  to  Fez  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  certain 
German  subjects  residing  in  the  capital  of  Morocco.  If  this 
statement  is  true  he  simply  fulfilled  one  of  the  elementary  duties 
incumbent  on  the  representative  of  every  European  Power,  with 
the  exception  of  our  own.  In  the  British  Foreign  Office  every 
representative  of  England  abroad  is  prohibited  by  an  unwritten 
law  from  using  his  influence  to  obtain  concessions  for  his  own 
countrymen,  or  to  exert  his  authority  to  secure  any  British  con- 
cessionaires in  the  event  of  their  rights  being  disregarded  by  the 
Government  to  which  he  is  accredited.  In  such  matters  the  policy 
of  every  Continental  and  Trans-Atlantic  Power  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  England. 

N  2 
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Which  of  these  two  policies  is  right  is  a  question  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article.  All  I  need  say  now  is  that  every  British 
merchant  or  capitalist  or  contractor  who  desires  to  obtain  conces- 
sions in  foreign  countries  is  hopelessly  handicapped  by  the  know- 
ledge that  he  can  expect  no  support  from  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  while  the  subjects  of  every  other  powerful  country 
can  rely  upon  the  active  and  cordial  support  of  their  representa- 
tives in  any  reasonable  demand,  either  for  the  granting  of  conces- 
sions or  for  securing  the  fulfilment  of  the  concessions  on  which 
they  have  embarked  their  money,  their  time,  and  their  energy. 

THE    HEDJAS    RAILWAY 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  curious  how  little  attention  is 
attracted  in  England  to  great  enterprises  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  four  seas  whose  success  or  failure  must  produce  immense 
effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  out  and 
away  the  greatest  commercial  Power  in  the  globe,  and  as  any 
serious  diminution  of  our  world-wide  trade  might  prove  fatal  to 
the  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  seems  unintelligible  at  first  sight  that  our 
nation,  as  a  body,  should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  a  variety 
of  enterprises  which  have  changed,  or  may  change,  the  trade 
relations  existing  between  England  and  her  rivals  in  the  struggle 
for  commercial  supremacy.  I  am  told  by  critics,  for  the 
most  part  of  English  birth  and  race,  that  our  national  defect  is 
a  lack  of  imagination.  I  do  not  share  this  view  myself.  I  am 
inclined  to  assert  that  it  is  the  lack  of  imagination  which  has 
proved  the  salvation  of  our  country.  I  have  long  thought  that 
the  wisest  and  the  finest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recorded  utterances 
is  the  one  in  which  he  described  the  British  Empire  as  a  blind 
Atlas  staggering  on  beneath  the  weight  of  the  world.  It  was 
Atlas's  blindness  which  has  saved  us.  If  our  world-carrier  had  had 
his  sight  restored  and  could  have  realised  the  pitfalls,  precipices, 
and  parapets  which  he  would  have  to  encounter  every  step  he  took, 
he  would  have  refused  to  proceed  further. 

Happily  or  unhappily,  as  the  future  must  decide,  our  lack  of 
imagination  has  had  the  same  effect  on  our  progress  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  our  Imperial  mission  as  the  loss  of  sight  had  on  the 
Atlas  imagined  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hardly  seeing  before  our 
noses,  we  as  a  nation  have  stumbled  on  step  by  step  till  we  have 
well-nigh  reached  the  goal  of  our  Imperial  progress.  We  shall 
'pull  through  somehow  or  other  is  the  sentiment  which  has 
hitherto  animated  the  British  mind  in  all  the  countless  difficulties 
we  have  had  to  surmount.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  trusted  to 
British  pluck  and  luck,  and  this  trust  so  far  has  always  been 
justified  by  the  result. 
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We  never  troubled  ourselves  as  a  nation  about  the  construction 
of  the  Siberia  railway,  the  Suez  or  the  Kiel  Canals  till  they 
were  constructed.  We  pay  no  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
Panama  Canal ;  yet  if  it  should  prove  successful  it  will  give  the 
United  States  absolute  control  of  the  sea-trade  route  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  We  find  out  with  surprise  that 
Turkey  has  in  the  course  of  five  years  constructed,  almost  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  public,  a  railway  which  may  con- 
ceivably render  Jeddah,  instead  of  Port  Said  or  Suez,  the  port  of 
departure  and  arrival  for  the  passenger  traffic  between  Europe  and 
British  India,  and  we  still  console  ourselves  by  repeating  mentally 
we  "  shall  pull  through  somehow  or  other." 

What  renders  this  indifference  more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that 
only  two  years  ago  the  construction  of  the  Damascus-Medina  rail- 
way gave  rise  to  a  scare  which  for  a  time  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  representatives  abroad.  When  the  line 
had  got  as  far  as  the  Sinai  desert  the  Turkish  contractors  put  up 
two  pillars  upon  territory  which  Egypt  asserted  was  within 
Egyptian  territory.  As  there  never  had  been  any  formal  de- 
limitation of  the  frontier  showing  where  Turkey  ended  and  where 
Egypt  begun,  and  as  the  desert  was  occupied  by  nomad  tribes 
who  shifted  their  tents  from  one  well  to  another,  and  who  practi- 
cally paid  no  tribute  to  either  the  Sultan  or  the  Khedive  except 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  their  encampments  were  raided  either 
by  Turkish  or  Egyptian  troops,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
where  the  pillars,  raised  to  mark  the  frontier,  ought  by  rights  to 
have  been  placed.  The  Egyptians  attached  no  value  to  the  Sinai 
desert  from  which  they  derived  neither  profit  nor  glory,  and  would 
have  probably  been  content  to  cede  it  to  Turkey  for  a  very  mode- 
rate consideration. 

Egypt,  however,  especially  of  late,  has  become  the  chosen 
home  of  idle  rumours,  and  some  wiseacre  started  the  ingenious 
theory  that  Turkey,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  Germany,  was 
going  to  divert  the  Damascus-Medina  line  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
close  proximity  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  thus 
enable  a  Turkish  army,  commanded  by  German  officers,  to  cross- 
the  Canal  whenever  they  wished  to  invade  the  Delta.  The  idea 
was  rank  absurdity,  but  in  those  days  no  charge  insinuated  against 
Germany  was  too  absurd  to  meet  with  "credence.  Moreover,  it 
had  long  been  an  article  of  faith  at  the  British  Agency  that  the 
Egyptians  regarded  any  encroachment  upon  Egypt  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  as  an  insult  to  Egypt,  and  therefore  our  then  Consul- 
General  conceived  it  to  be  a  high  stroke  of  State  policy  for 
England  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  Egyptian  rights 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai.  Special  missions  were  sent  out  from 
Cairo  to  study  the  frontier  question,  while  the  Sultan  and 
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his  Ministers  were  given  to  understand  that  any  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  Egyptian  territory  would  meet  with  distinct  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  Egyptians  being  impressed  with  our  vindication  of  Egyptian 
independence,  the  British  Agency  learnt  with  dismay  that  if  the 
Turkish  troops  had  carried  out  the  intention  ascribed  to  them 
and  had  crossed  the  Suez  Canal,  they  would  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Lower  Egypt.  Happily  no 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  proving  whether  a  Turkish  in- 
vasion of  Egyptian  territory  would  have  been  greeted  with  indig- 
nation or  enthusiasm.  The  Sultan  was  only  bent  upon  completing 
his  grand  conception  of  a  railway,  which  was  ultimately  to  place 
the  whole  of  the  Moslem  world  in  direct  and  easy  communication 
with  the  sacred  places  of  Islam,  and  had  no  motive  for  picking  a 
quarrel  with  England  in  Egypt.  So  the  obnoxious  pillars  which, 
according  to  our  British  contention,  cut  off  a  narrow  strip  of 
waterless  desert  from  the  vassal  State,  were  replaced  in  their 
former  positions,  and  England  was  entitled  to  claim  that  she  had 
won  a  diplomatic  victory. 

It  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Sultan  ever  contem- 
plated bringing  the  Damascus-Medina  line  to  any  point  within 
easy  marching  distance  of  the  Suez  Canal.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  necessitated,  even  if  England  had  offered  no  objection, 
a  prolongation  of  the  railway  dipping  down  southwards  into  the 
Sinai  desert  without  rhyme  or  reason  and  then  returning  north- 
wards so  as  to  avoid  the  bay  of  Akaba.  We  now  know  what  our 
British  authorities  in  Egypt  never  seem  to  have  realised  before, 
that  the  Hedjas  railway  was  constructed  by  the  Sultan  at  his  own 
cost  or  out  of  moneys  which  came  into  his  hands  as  the  absolute 
ruler  of  Egypt,  and  was  therefore  planned  and  constructed  with 
as  much  economy  as  was  consistent  with  efficiency. 

How  far  it  was  constructed  with  forced  labour  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  can  express  no  opinion,  having  no  knowledge  whatever. 
I  should  say  it  was  well-nigh  certain  the  workmen  were  paid,  if  at 
all,  in  the  most  niggardly  and  irregular  fashion,  but  it  is  most 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  sacrifices  that  Mahometans  will  make 
in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  Islam ;  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  Abdul  Hamid,  the  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
vituperation,  may  have  inspired  his  fellow-believers  with  the  idea 
that  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  Medina  and  Mecca  was  a 
work  which  would  lead  to  the  spread  of  Islam  and  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Allah  and  his  chosen  prophet.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  theological  advantages  secured  by  the  Hedjas  railway,  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute  its  material  advantages.  The  line  in  question, 
when  carried  on  as  it  infallibly  will  be  to  Mecca,  will  practically 
command  the  custom  of  all  Mahometan  communities  in  Asia 
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Minor,  in  North  Africa,  in  Russia,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina, 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in  the  Soudan,  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
even  in  Egypt. 

If  there  is  one  thing  besides  the  faith  of  Islam  upon  which 
Mussulmans  of  all  countries  are  agreed,  it  is  the  dislike  of 
travelling  by  sea,  and  it  is  as  certain,  as  any  future  event  can 
be,  that  whenever  there  is  communication  between  the  sacred 
places  and  the  Mahometan  countries  by  railways,  the  sea  routes 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  field.  I  could  never  realise  for  myself 
what  the  tangible  advantages  of  visiting  the  holy  places  were  to 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  beyond  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
green  turban  and  thus  letting  everybody  know  that  you  had  seen 
the  Kaaba,  an  achievement  which  both  my  friends,  Sir  Eichard 
Burton  and  Mr.  Giffard  Palgrave,  asserted  they  had  done,  but 
which  they  each  denied  that  the  other  had  accomplished.  In 
some  vague  way  all  Mussulmans  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  they 
die  after  worshipping  at  Mecca  and  Medina  they  will  be  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  prophet  of  the  one  God,  and  that  to  secure 
this  protection  they  are  willing  to  incur  any  amount  of  discomfort, 
labour,  risk  and  expenditure  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
this  hypothetical  object. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  assert  that  the  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca  are  not  the  genuine  expression  of  an  honest  belief ;  and 
if  Turks,  Arabs,  Bedouins  and  Egyptians  swarm  year  after  year 
in  increasing  numbers  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  Islam,  I  can 
only  congratulate  them  on  having  now  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  their  creed  at  less  expense,  less  weariness  and  less  risk  than 
they  have  been  able  to  do  before  "Abdul  the  damned  " — to  quote 
Mr.  Watson  the  poet — undertook  to  construct  a  railway  at  his 
own  cost  and  risk  to  facilitate  the  one  heart  desire  of  every  one 
of  his  fellow-believers  to  worship  before  his  death  at  the  holy 
places  of  Islam.  I  expect  that  before  long  the  steamers  which 
ply  between  Suez  and  Jeddah  will  cease  to  pay  their  expenses ; 
that  the  sacred  carpet  which  is  despatched  yearly  from  Cairo  to 
Mecca  will  be  forwarded  as  a  railway  parcel;  and  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the  holy  carpet,  which 
have  hitherto  formed  the  delight  of  Cook's  tourists  and  of  the 
Cairo  populace,  will  have  become  as  obsolete  as  the  game  of 
karagouss  which  I  have  often  seen  played  upon  what  is  now  the 
European  quarter,  but  what  was  then  a  tract  of  desert  sand. 

PROGRESS    OF    THB    TURKISH    RBVOLUTION[ 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  hitherto  given  the  Young  Turkish 
party  full  credit  for  the  moderation  and  good  sense  they  have 
displayed  since  the  coup  d'etat,  which  caused  Abdul  Hamid's 
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precipitate  abdication.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  the  Turkish 
officers  who  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  revolted  against  his  rule  not  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
Islam,  but  as  the  temporal  ruler  who  had  revoked  the  constitution 
he  had  granted  to  Turkey  at  Midhat  Pasha's  instance.  They 
could  hardly  have  been  blamed  if,  with  the  view  of  securing 
their  own  safety,  they  had  insisted  upon  the  Sultan's  deposition. 
If  this  is  so  they  are  surely  deserving  of  high  commendation 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  Abdul 
Hamid  upon  the  throne  was  manifestly  a  gain  to  the  con- 
stitutional government  and  for  acting  on  the  above  conclusion 
promptly  and  loyally. 

The  Young  Turks  are  entitled  also  to  credit  for  their  refusal 
to  make  any  serious  reprisals  on  the  morrow  of  their  unforeseen 
triumph  and  for  their  sincere  attempt  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Greek  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  in 
support  of  constitutional  government  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  which  Macedonia  has  now,  more  than  ever  heretofore, 
become  part  and  parcel.  I  doubt,  however,  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  exhibited  by  the  leaders  of  the  military  revolution 
doing  much  to  reconcile  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Serbs  of  Mace- 
donia to  their  permanent  incorporation  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  military  insurrection  in 
Turkey,  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
especially  of  Bulgaria,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfilment. 
At  the  instigation,  I  presume,  of  the  Macedonian  Protection 
Committee,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  consented  to  throw  a  thunder- 
bolt into  the  Turkish  camp" 

The  general  purport  of  Sir  Edward's  proposal  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  The  Powers  interested  in  the  Macedonian 
question  were  to  present  a  Collective  Note  to  the  Porte  enume- 
rating the  reforms  required  in  their  opinion  to  secure  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Macedonia,  and  intimating  that  if  these  demands  were  not 
accepted  the  Powers  would  take  collective  action  to  secure  their 
enforcement.  How  far  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  justified  in  assuming  that  he  could  rely  upon  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  other  Powers,  and  especially  upon  that 
of  Kussia  and  Austria,  I  'have  no  means  of  saying.  It  would, 
however,  be  inconsistent  with  the  well- deserved  reputation  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  for  integrity  and  straightforward  honesty  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  not  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  in 
question  before  he  proposed  to  issue  this  ultimatum,  and  had 
apparently  communicated  its  purport  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment. The  news  that  the  Concert  of  Europe  was  prepared  to 
take  joint  action  to  compel  the  acceptance  by  the  Sultan  of  condi- 
tions such  as  the  appointment  of  an  independent  and  irremov- 
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able  governor  nominated  by  the  European  Powers  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  liberation  of  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule  ;  and 
the  Slav  races  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  all  convinced 
that  at  no  distant  date  even  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan  would  cease  to  exist  in  Macedonia. 

In  Bulgaria  the  news  that  England  had  come  forward  as  the 
leader  in  the  liberation  of  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule  was 
greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  the  Slav  States,  and  the 
assertion  made  by  malcontent  critics  that  Turkey  would  fight  to 
the  death  sooner  than  surrender  Macedonia  was  treated  as  utterly 
absurd  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  believed  that  henceforward  they 
were  destined  to  become  the  dominant  factor  in  Macedonia,  and 
ultimately  to  take  the  lead  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe.  I  incline  to  believe  myself,  though  I  have  no 
positive  evidence  for  my  belief,  that  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  impending  presentation  of  the  Collective  Note  led  to  the 
apparently  premature  outbreak  of  the  military  mutiny  in  Mace- 
donia. The  leaders  of  the  military  mutiny  may  reasonably  have 
felt  that,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  Concert  of  Europe 
to  coerce  the  Sultan  into  the  surrender  of  Macedonia,  they 
would  be  bound  to  stand  by  Abdul  Hamid,  whatever  might 
be  the  wrongs  of  which  they  themselves  had  to  complain. 

They  came,  therefore,  if  my  surmise  is  correct,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  their  wisest  policy  to  forestall  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  English  ultimatum  by  rising  at  once  in  open  re- 
bellion, and  thus  securing  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  to  their 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  Midhat  Constitution  throughout 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus,  in  an  indirect  way,  the  London 
Macedonian  Committee  may  have  conferred  unintentionally  a 
benefit  on  Macedonia  by  showing  that  Turkey  is  by  no  means  a 
moribund  and  decrepit  empire,  as  has  always  been  the  assumption 
of  the  anti-Turkish  party  since  the  days  of  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paign, but  a  strong,  vigorous  nation,  ready  to  fight  for  her  own 
country,  for  the  place  she  has  held  so  long  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  so  wise  a  statesman  as  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he 
was  afraid,  in  upholding  Turkey  against  Russia,  England  had 
backed  the  wrong  horse.  The  popular  instinct  of  the  British 
public  has,  however,  never  swerved  from  the  belief  they  have 
inherited  from  the  days  of  the  Crimea,  that  Turkey  was  from  her 
own  interests  the  real  friend,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  and  that  Russia,  as  head  of  the  Slav  races,  was 
a  permanent  enemy  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  advance 
of  civilised  administration  in  accordance  with  British  ideas  of 
right  and  justice. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  views  on  this  subject  are  confirmed 
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by  a  communication  which  appeared  recently  in  the  London 
papers  from  Professor  "Westlake,  who,  I  believe,  is  president  of 
the  Balkan  Committee.  I  learn  from  this  document  that  the 
Committee  had  seriously  committed  itself  to  the  insane  proposal 
that  Macedonia  should  be  converted  into  an  autonomous  State 
similar  to  Samos  and  the  Lebanon,  but  as  the  Committee  have 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  future  so  long  as  humanity  is  not  again 
outraged  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  learn  also  that  the 
Professor  and  the  two  thousand  associates  of  his  committee  con- 
sider that  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  done  wisely  in  suspending, 
but  not  at  once  withdrawing,  his  ill-advised  Collective  Note. 
Personally,  I  think  that  the  waste -paper  basket  is  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  the  note  in  question. 


BOSNIA    AND    THE    HERZQOV1NA 

Thirty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  these  sometime 
provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  were  placed  by  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878  under  the  Protectorate  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  No  limit  was  laid  down  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Protectorate,  nor,  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  any  provision 
made  for  the  contingency  of  the  protecting  Power  desiring  to 
convert  a  temporary  occupation  into  incorporation  within  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  It  may  be  open  to  doubt  how  far  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  was  justified  in  virtually  modifying  the  map 
of  Europe.  Turkey  was  then  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  her  fortunes, 
and  was  not  in  a  position  to  raise  any  serious  opposition  to  a 
policy  which  found  favour  with  Russia  and  was  supported,  though 
for  different  reasons,  by  Austria  and  by  England. 

Indeed,  to  any  one  who  realises  the  then  state  of  things  in 
Europe  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  the  establishment  of  an 
Austrian  Protectorate  over  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  seemed 
the  best  solution  of  an  almost  insoluble  problem.  At  any  rate  the 
experiment,  however  anomalous,  proved  successful.  Austrian 
statesmanship  is  more  in  touch  with  the  true  character  of  the 
Eastern  Question  than  the  statesmanship  of  any  other  European 
Power.  No  doubt  her  paramount  motive  in  accepting  the  proffered 
Protectorate  was  her  desire  to  hinder  those  provinces  contiguous 
to  her  own  territory  sharing  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  in  the  event  of  Russia  taking  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Question  into  her  own  hands.  When  the  Congress 
met  at  Berlin  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Russia,  as  displayed  by 
the  abortive  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  seemed  well-nigh  certain  of 
being  crowned  with  success,  and  it  was  only  the  determined 
opposition  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  the  spokesman  of  England, 
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which   hindered   Kussia   from  marching  on  Constantinople  and 
driving  Turkey  out  of  Europe. 

Upon  accepting  the  Protectorate  Austria,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  adopted  the  policy  recommended  a  few  years 
before  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  his  report  to  the  British  Government, 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  had  not  been  precluded  from  so  doing  by 
the  instructions  he  had  received  he  should  have  recommended 
the  administration  of  Egypt  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
England  employs  in  the  administration  of  the  native  States  of 
British  India.  The  principle,  whether  sound  or  unsound  in  the 
abstract,  is  easily  intelligible.  In  the  native  States,  the  laws, 
customs  and  usages  are  left,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning 
prince  and  the  local  authorities,  while  the  supreme  right  of  British 
intervention  in  all  grave  affairs  is  represented  by  a  British  Resident, 
whose  policy  is  based  upon  the  sound  legal  dictum,  de  minimis  non 
cur  at  lex. 

How  far  a  similar  system  could  work  satisfactorily  in  Egypt 
is  a  question  into  which  the  limits  of  space  forbid  my  entering 
at  present.  All  I  need  remark  is  that  during  the  recent  unrest 
in  India  there  has  not  been,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  single 
manifestation  of  ill-will  towards  the  British  Government  in  any 
native  State,  and  that  a  similar  system  has  been  tried  with  success 
in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina.  In  both  these  quondam  provinces 
of  Turkey  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  are  Moslem. 
The  laws  are  the  laws  of  Islam ;  the  courts  judge  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Koran ;  the  old  Turkish  officials  are  left  in 
the  places  they  held  before  the  establishment  of  the  Protec- 
torate ;  in  the  event  of  vacancies  occurring  they  are,  as  a  rule,  filled 
up  by  natives ;  and  the  only  German  foreigners  employed  in 
these  provinces  are  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  directly  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ministry,  and  a  limited  number  of  German 
officials  who  compose  his  staff.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  several  of  the  governors  and  their  German  officials,  and 
they  have  one  and  all  assured  me  that  this  sort  of  dual  administra- 
tion works  well  in  practice  whatever  objections  there  may  be  to 
it  in  theory. 

They  fully  admit  that  under  it  punishments  may  be  inflicted, 
irregularities  may  be  committed  and  illegal  decisions  may  be 
given,  which  would  not  be  possible  under  direct  Austrian  admin- 
istration. So  long,  however,  as  there  is  no  grave  and  open  offence 
committed  against  public  Austrian  opinion  they  take  no  action. 
But  whenever  a  grave  offence  is  committed,  the  native  official, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests,  is  immediately  deprived  of 
his  office  without  any  prospect  of  restitution  or  even  less  of  com- 
pensation. The  native  judges  and  officials  attach  such  great  value 
to  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  their  official  posts  that  their 
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own  interest  precludes  their  committing  any  offence  whose 
heinousness  would  involve  their  immediate  dismissal,  and  thus 
under  their  tenure  of  office  they  are — to  say  the  least — measurably 
honest. 

There  have  been  very  few  if  any  serious  manifestations  of 
dissaffection  toward  the  Austrian  Protectorate  since  its  first 
establishment.  Whatever  troubles  there  may  have  been  have 
arisen  almost  exclusively  from  the  religious  animosities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Koman  Catholic  communities  in  the  two  provinces. 

The  military  insurrection  in  Macedonia  and  the  consequent 
reappearance  of  Turkey  upon  the  stage  of  the  Near  East  as  a  con- 
stitutional government  and  as  a  powerful  potential  factor  in  any 
impending  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question  has  affected  all  the 
numerous  portions  of  the  globe  where  the  followers  of  Islam  are  to 
be  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  both  Bosnia  and  the  Herz- 
govina  are  stirred  by  the  waves  of  the  rising  Turkish  tide.  The 
Mussulman  population  have  raised  a  demand  that  either  they  ought 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Ottoman  Parliament,  or  that,  failing 
this,  they  ought  to  have  some  form  of  local  government.  The 
Ultramontane  party,  which  is  exceptionally  powerful  at  the  Austrian 
Court,  is  supposed  to  favour  the  idea  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  for  local  self-government  by  pro- 
claiming their  immediate  annexation  to  Austro-Hungary  and  their 
inhabitants  being  recognised  as  subjects  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 
No  such  counsel  of  unwisdom  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  either 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  or  to  his  Minister,  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal.  Annexation  might  have  been  wise  and  possible 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  would  be  not  only  unwise  but  impossible 
to-day.  According  to  the  latest  trustworthy  reports  the  Austrian 
Government  has  decided  that  "  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tion in  Turkey  has  convinced  the  (German)  authorities  in 
Bosnia-Herzgovina  that  local  self-government  must  be  estab- 
lished there  more  rapidly  than  had  been  intended."  I  hope 
our  British  authorities  in  Egypt  may  take  to  heart  the  demand 
addressed  by  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  to  Vienna,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  that  demand  seems  to  have  been  accorded. 
The  position  of  Austria  in  her  twin  Turkish  provinces  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  England  in  Egypt.  The  only  difference  is  that 
whereas  Austria  exercises  her  Protectorate  under  the  sanction 
of  an  International  Congress,  we  can  show  no  mandate  from 
any  Power  to  authorise  our  unavowed  Protectorate.  It  is  too  late 
now  for  England  to  annex  Egypt.  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for 
having  foretold  year  after  year  that  the  irregularity  of  our  position 
in  Egypt  would  place  us  some  day  in  a  very  perilous  position.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  not  foreseen  what  everybody 
acquainted  with  Egypt  foresaw  with  the  exception  of  the  British 
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Agency.  In  the  present  conditions  of  Europe  no  British  statesman 
would  venture  to  declare  that  we  hold  Egypt  by  the  same  right 
as  that  by  which  Germany  holds  Alsace-Lorraine,  by  which  England 
holds  India,  or  by  which  France  is  endeavouring  to  hold  Morocco. 
We  have  been  labouring  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  fit  Egypt 
for  self-rule,  and  yet  we  refuse  the  Egyptians  the  slightest  shred 
of  self-government.  The  example  of  Austria  serves,  or  should 
serve,  as  a  sort  of  signal-post  to  show  us  the  way  we  should  follow. 

ARMENIANS    AND    YOUNG    TURKS 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  new  era  upon  which  the 
Ottoman  Empire  seems  about  to  enter  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Armenian  community  in  the  East.  I  have  recently  received  a 
letter  from  an  Armenian  gentleman  resident  in  Egypt,  where  four 
generations  of  his  family  have  been  born  and  died  and  who, 
though  claiming—with  justice — to  be  an  Egyptian,  has  always 
been  faithful  to  the  religion  of  his  compatriots.  I  know  of  no 
man  more  competent  to  express  the  views,  not  only  of  the 
Egyptian,  but  of  the  Armenian  public,  with  regard  to  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government  in  Turkey,  and  I  think  the 
following  passages  from  this  letter  express  the  Armenian  and  the 
Egyptian  view  of  the  recent  revolution  far  better  than  any  words 
of  my  own. 

"  After  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Turkey  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  something  "  (in  the  matter  of  self-govern- 
ment) "  should  not  be  done  in  Egypt.  The  extension  of  munici- 
palities and  of  their  authority  as  self-governing  bodies  would  be 
a  first  step,  but  it  would  not  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  further 
demands  of  an  analogous  character.  Sooner  or  later  we  have 
got  to  come  to  some  form  of  representative  government  in  Egypt. 
It  would  be  illogical  to  make  no  change  in  Egypt  when  Turkey 
is  endowed  with  so  liberal  a  constitution  ;  and  I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  British  Government  is  opposed  to  some  concession  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Egypt. 

"  The  Turkish  coup  d'etat  came  as  an  absolute  surprise.  What 
we  have  to  deal  with  is  a  sort  of  inverted  coup  d'etat  coming  from 
below,  not  from  above,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries. 
There  has  been  no  pronunciamento  so  familiar  in  Spain,  as  the 
Turkish  army  was  not  acting  alone,  but  had  all  the  nation  on 
her  side. 

"  Personally,  I  had  never  taken  the  Young  Turks  very  seriously. 
I  looked  upon  them  as  malcontents  who  were  awaiting  the  end  of 
a  reign  disastrous  for  their  country.  But  I  never  should  have 
believed  them  capable  of  such  organisation  or  of  carrying  on  so- 
active  and  effective  a  propaganda,  or  when  the  hour  for  action  had 
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arrived  of  acting  with  such  decision  and  with  such  unanimity. 
The  most  surprising  things  to  my  mind  about  the  whole  revolution 
are  the  wisdom  and  moderation  displayed  by  its  leaders  after 
they  had  overthrown  the  men  who  had  held  supreme  power  in 
their  own  hands.  The  attitude  so  far  of  Young  Turkey  com- 
mands general  admiration. 

"  They  have  upset  the  old  fabric"  (of  autocratic  rule),  "they 
have  got  now  to  establish  the  new  fabric  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment upon  a  solid  basis  in  accordance  with  their  programme. 
Will  they  succeed  in  so  doing  without  troubles,  without  violent 
measures,  or  without  shedding  of  blood  ?  I  can  hardly  think  so. 
I  should  be  proclaiming  myself  an  idiot  if  I  said  I  did  not  distrust 
the  good  faith  of  the  Sultan.  His  Majesty  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  force ;  he  was  captured  and  stunned  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  blow.  For  the  moment  he  is  reduced  to  impotence  and 
has  no  choice  except  to  show  himself  grateful  for  his  deposition. 
But  to  those  who  know  his  character  and  his  temperament  it  is 
certain  that  he  only  yielded  to  force  for  the  moment  with  the 
hope  of  making  an  attempt  on  the  first  occasion  that  may  offer  to 
regain  his  power.  He  probably  consoled  himself  for  his  enforced 
abdication  by  reflecting  that  a  constitution  which  has  been 
granted  by  a  Sovereign  can  equally  well  be  rescinded  by  its 
author,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  resume 
the  tactics  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  getting  rid  of 
Midhat  and  his  constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tional struggles  now  waging  in  Russia  and  Persia  to  discourage 
Abdul  Hamid  in  his  confidence  in  his  own  ultimate  success.  He 
will,  I  am  convinced,  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  may  offer 
to  encourage  and  excite  a  reactionary  agitation.  But  will  he 
succeed?  After  what  has  happened  I  no  longer  believe  in  his 
success. 

"As  for  us  Christians,  and  especially  for  the  Armenians,  the 
revolution  in  Turkey  has  been  an  unhoped-for  deliverance,  and 
we  are  bound  not  to  higgle  about  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
the  Young  Turks  by  whom  our  emancipation  has  been  effected. 
Who  could  have  believed  two  months  ago  that  we  should  see 
Turks  and  Armenians  fraternising  affectionately  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople.  The  question  I  cannot  fail  to  ask  myself  is 
whether  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Turkey  who 
have  brought  about  this  Turko-Armenian  fraternisation  are 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  recognise  the  Armenians  as  their 
brethren,  or  whether  they  are  only  anxious  to  conciliate  them 
for,  a  time  in  order  to  secure  their  support  in  their  impending 
struggles  against  the  government  of  despotism,  corruption,  and 
extortion  ?  The  question  is  one  which  only  time  can  decide." 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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A   LAST    CHANCE    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

BY  DIPLOMATIST 

Six  months  ago,  in  the  April  issue  of  this  Keview,  I 
attempted,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Loss  of  British  South 
Africa,"  to  give  a  plain-spoken  survey  of  the  political  situation 
of  the  sub-continent  as  it  obtained  at  that  time,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  errors  of  the  past  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
not  be  repeated  in  the  future,  and  to  forecast  the  dangers — or, 
rather,  the  one  main  danger — which  lay  ahead. 

On  that  occasion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ideal,  which  had 
for  years  before  the  great  war  been  cherished  by  the  Dutch- 
descended  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  had  been  in  no  wise 
abandoned  since  the  peace  of  Vereeniging,  and  that  the  attain- 
ment of  this  ideal  was  perfectly  competent  with  the  whole  country 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  British  Crown.  It  was 
shown  that  the  primary  division  of  politics  at  the  Cape  and  in 
the  new  Colonies  was  still  essentially  racial,  and  that  with  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  and  its  two  offshoots  or 
allies,  Cecil  Rhodes's  great  principle  of  "  Equal  rights  for  all 
civilised  men  south  of  the  Zambesi "  had  practically  ceased  to  be 
applied.  Finally,  it  was  represented  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for 
any  improvement  in  this  state  of  things  by  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  (government,  and  that  to  expect  a  change  for  the 
better  to  arise  from  within  was  equally  visionary,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Cape  and  the  new  Colonies  were  administered  by 
anti-British  Governments  and  would  continue  to  be  so  adminis- 
tered unless  some  radical  upheaval  took  place.  These  being  the 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  South  Africa  was  even  then  almost  as  good  as  lost  to 
the  British  Empire. 

Not  one  statement  in  the  article  in  question  to-day  requires 
modification  or  alteration ;  yet  since  it  was  written  events  in 
South  Africa  have  moved  with  a  suddenness  which  is  un- 
fortunately as  disconcerting  as  it  is  dramatic.  In  the  past 
South  Africa  has  always  been  slow-moving  politically,  and  haste 
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such  as  has  been  displayed  in  the  last  six  months  cannot  appear 
otherwise  than  foreign  and  unnatural.  In  this  period  of  half  a 
year,  a  cry  for  "  closer  union  "  has  been  raised  simultaneously  in 
Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and 
has  been  so  well  exploited  that  in  a  few  days'  time  (on  October  12) 
a  conference  is  to  be  held  of  a  number  of  representatives  from  each 
State  in  rough  proportion  to  size.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  function  of  this  conference  is  to  deliberate  as  to  the  best 
means  and  best  mode  of  unifying  or  federating  South  Africa,  and 
to  make  recommendations  accordingly.  These  recommendations 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the  individual  States — in  what  manner 
has  not  yet  been  decided — in  the  hope  that  a  scheme  and  a  Con- 
stitution may  be  evolved  acceptable  to  all.  Such  a  scheme,  when 
decided  upon,  will  be  adopted  by  legislation  in  the  different 
Colonies ;  and  when  this  is  done,  there  is  your  unified  or  federated 
South  Africa. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is,  if  possible,  to  impress 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  (who  have  a  peculiarly 
heavy  responsibility  in  the  matter,  for  it  is  the  errors  of  their 
chosen  rulers  that  have  made  the  existing  situation),  and  upon 
the  British  population  of  South  Africa  itself,  that  this  proposed 
procedure  offers  the  last  chance — yet  a  sufficient  one — of  saving 
a  great  dominion  for  the  British  Empire. 

In  considering  this  question  there  is,  most  happily,  a  common 
ground  from  which  to  start.  For  all  parties  in  South  Africa  are 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  sort  of  South 
African  Government — that  is  to  say,  some  Government  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  South  Africa  considered  as  a  whole.  As  things  are, 
the  only  link  (on  the  spot)  between  the  different  colonies  is  the 
High  Commissioner,  whose  duties  are  very  vague,  but  in  any  case 
are  certainly  no  more  than  advisory.  The  present  High  Com- 
missioner, Lord  Selborne,  has  summed  up  the  situation  very 
neatly  in  his  able  and  impartial,  if  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
invertebrate,  Memorandum  on  the  "  closer  union  "( question. 

"The  people  of  South  Africa,"  he  writes,  "are  not  self- 
governing  in  respect  of  South  African  affairs,  because  they  have  no 
South  African  Government  with  which  to  govern."  Fortunately, 
as  has  been  said,  all  parties  in  South  Africa  realise  this,  and  agree 
that  sooner  or  later — and  the  sooner  the  better — something  must 
be  done  to  supply  the  deficiency.  This  unusual  concensus  of 
opinion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world 
few  collections  of  States — geographically  and  ethnographically  one, 
but  politically  many,  through  the  unending  folly  of  men— have 
ever  lived  amid  such  hopeless  and  perpetual  clashing  of  interests. 
On  almost  every  conceivable  point  the  interest  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  South  African  colonies  has  been  and  is  diametrically 
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opposed  to  that  of  one  or  more  others ;  but  the  two  problems 
wjaich,  in  the  course  of  time,  South  Africa  has  found  to  be  com- 
pletely insoluble  by  all  efforts  of  her  individual  members  are  those 
of  the  customs  and  the  railways.  And  to  realise  fully  the  grave 
nature  of  those  problems  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
South  African  colonies  the  customs  and  the  railways  are  two 
of  the  main  sources  of  revenue. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  was  long  ago  realised  that  some 
half-way  step  had  to  be  taken,  and  that  if  each  of  the  States  were 
to  act  fiscally  as  an  independent  unit,  financial  ruin  would  over- 
take one  and  all.  So  succeeding  Customs  Conventions  have  been 
entered  into,  all  of  them  equally  capable  of  the  description  which 
Lord  Selborne  very  justly  applies  to  the  present  one — "  It  does 
not  represent  a  South  African  customs  policy ;  it  is  a  compromise 
between  five  Colonial  customs  policies,  almost  universally  disliked, 
tolerated  only  because  men  shrink  aghast  from  the  consequences 
of  a  disruption  of  the  Convention."  This  half-way  step,  there- 
fore, has  always  been  a  pis-aller ;  and  obviously  the  only  body 
capable  of  forming  a  "  South  African  customs  policy "  is  a 
South  African  Government. 

The  case  of  the  railways  has  been  and  is  one  degree  worse, 
and  on  one  occasion  (in  1895)  the  friction  became  so  acute  as 
very  nearly  to  kindle  open  war.  No  agreement  or  compromise 
of  the  nature  of  the  Customs  Convention  has  ever  been  found 
possible  of  attainment,  except  the  partial  remedy  devised  by  the 
statesmanship  of  Lord  Milner,  when  he  combined  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  railway  systems  under  the  Inter-colonial 
Council.  The  existing  position  in  the  life-and-death  railroad 
struggle  in  South  Africa  cannot  be  better  or  more  sufficiently 
described  than  by  a  passage  in  the  Memorandum  by  Lord 
Selborne  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  High 
Commissioner  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  There  is  a  competitive  struggle  between  the  ports  of 
Cape  Colony  and  of  Natal  to  snatch  from  each  other  every 
ton  of  goods  which  can  be  snatched.  The  Orange  Eiver 
Colony  desires  as  many  tons  of  goods  as  possible  to  be  passed 
to  the  Transvaal  through  its  territory,  but  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  Cape  Colony  that  no  such  tons  of  goods  should  pass  into 
the  Transvaal  through  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony.  On  every 
ton  which,  on  its  way  to  the  Transvaal,  passes  into  the 
Orange  Kiver  Colony  at  Norval's  Pont,  the  Cape  Colony  loses 
revenue  compared  with  what  she  would  receive  if  it  passed 
into  the  Transvaal  by  the  Kimberley-Fourteen  Streams- 
Klerksdorp  line.  In  the  same  way  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
Natal  to  pass  the  goods  consigned  to  the  Transvaal  from 
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Durban  into  the  Transvaal  at  Volksrust,  and  not  at  Vereen- 
iging  through  the  Orange  Biver  Colony.  Thus  the  interests 
of  Cape  Colony,  of  Natal  and  of  the  Orange  Biver  Colony 
conflict  the  one  with  the  other.  But  when  it  comes  to 
considering  the  railway  interests  of-  the  Transvaal,  then  it  will 
be  found  that  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Natal  and  of 
the  Orange  Biver  Colony.  The  Transvaal  loses  revenue 
on  every  ton  of  goods  which  enters  the  Transvaal  by  any 
other  route  than  that  from  Delagoa  Bay." 

These,  then,  are  the  two  problems  whose  insolubility  has 
largely  prompted  the  present  feeling  towards  "  closer  union"; 
and  even  the  briefest  and  least  informed  consideration  must 
convince  every  thinking  person  that  "  closer  union "  might,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  be  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  South 
Africa.  But  it  must  be  "  closer  union  "  of  the  right  sort,  for 
there  are  unions  and  unions ;  and  :some  of  them  would  be  almost 
worse  than  no  union  of  any  kind.  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  procedure  adopted  up  to  the  present  to  achieve  this 
desirable  end  has  been  of  a  nature  to  dispel  suspicion ;  and  it  is  to 
be  more  than  feared  that  those  who  have  engineered  the  move- 
ment have  been  actuated,  not  by  any  genuine  desire  to  remove  or 
reconcile  the  present  conflicting  interests  of  the  different  Colonies, 
but  by  political  motives  of  the  most  doubtful  character. 

It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  for  example,  that  the 
"  closer  union  "  tree  should  bear  fruit,  with  no  previous  warning  in 
the  way  of  flowers,  the  moment  that  the  administration  of  Cape 
Colony  is  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond,  and  that  it  should  flourish  mainly  in  the  three  colonies 
where  an  anti-British  Government  is  in  power — that  is,  in  the 
only  Colonies  in  South  Africa  where  an  anti-British  Government 
is  possible.  It  is  an  axiom  of  higher  politics  that  any  movement 
of  the  nature  of  an  agitation  for  federation  or  unification  should, 
unless  in  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  have  its  source  in 
the  people  and  not  in  their  rulers — that  is  to  say,  such  a  move- 
ment should  be  from  below  and  not  from  above. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  there  existed  such  a  set 
of  exceptional  circumstances,  which  would  have  more  than  justified 
federation  from  above  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  the  psy- 
chological moment  was  allowed  to  slip  by  and  its  recapture  is  for 
,  ever  impossible.  That  being  so,  the  initiative  should  now  be  left  to 
the  people ;  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  significant  that  the 
Governments,  and  not  the  people,  have  been  the  originators  of 
the  present  movement.  The  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference have  not  been  appointed  directly  by  the  people,  as  was 
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the  case  in  Australia,  but  have  simply  been  nominated  by  their 
respective  Governments.  In  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa 
this  would  not  be  right  even  if  the  Governments  in  question  were 
above  suspicion ;  and  when  three  of  them  are  notoriously  as 
anti-British  and  anti-Imperial  as  they  dare,  it  becomes  doubly  wrong 
and  doubly  dangerous  that  the  delegates  to  such  a  conference  should 
simply  be  their  mouthpieces.  Further,  the  Colonies  are  not  equally 
represented  at  this  conference,  but  send  delegates  in  proportion 
to  their  population — the  Cape  twelve,  the  Transvaal  eight,  the 
Orange  Kiver  Colony  and  Natal  each  five.  In  needs  no  demon- 
stration to  show  the  iniquity  of  this  arrangement,  the  object  of 
which  can  only  be  to  make  absolutely  certain  of  a  preponderating 
Bond  vote  on  every  question.  Why  Natal,  for  instance,  should 
have  a  lower  standing  in  the  work  of  the  remodelling  of  South 
Africa  than,  say,  Cape  Colony  is  a  complete  mystery,  unless  the 
reason  be  that  she  is  essentially  British  and  loyal.  One  might  as 
well  say  that  a  man  weighing  16  stone  should  be  entitled  to  twice 
as  much  consideration  as  another  who  has  the  misfortune,  or  good 
fortune,  to  weigh  only  half  as  much. 

Still  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  lay  too  much*  stress  on 
these  matters,  which  in  a  sense  may  quite  rightly  be  said  to  be 
merely  incidentals.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  do  contain  elements  of  danger.  It  will  be  argued,  perhaps, 
that  the  composition  of  the  approaching  conference  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  really  serious  moment,  since  it  has  no  executive  power, 
but  is  only  to  recommend  a  draft  Constitution  for  the  united  or 
federated  South  Africa.  But  if  the  conference,  owing  to  its 
composition,  recommends  a  scheme  which  is  unsatisfactory  from 
the  Imperial  point  of  view  or  otherwise,  a  citizen  of  South  Africa, 
when  he  is  asked  (either  directly  or  through  his  Government)  to 
accept  it  or  reject  it,  may  prefer  to  accept  that  which  he  does  not 
wholly  approve  and  which  he  feels  is  unsatisfactory,  rather  than 
by  rejecting  it  to  appear  to  delay  the  coming  of  that  "  closer 
union"  he  k desires.  Indeed,  that  is  what  often  occurs  in  the 
great  affairs  of  this  world  ;  it  is  only  human  nature. 

It  is,  however,  little  use  crying  over  spilt  milk  ;  it  is  much 
more  sensible  to  take  measures  so  that  no  more  may  be  upset. 
And  in  this  direction  the  one  thing  necessary  is  to  secure  that  the 
proposals  of  the  conference  are  not  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
Governments  or  Parliaments  of  the  South  African  Colonies,  but 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  themselves,  as 
was  the  case  in  Australia.  If  the  British  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa  insist  on  this,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  spite  of  their 
Bond  Governments  they  can  carry  their  point ;  and  to  do  so  is 
the  one  chance  left  of  saving  South  Africa  to  the  Empire  to 
which  reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

o  2 
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It  is  of  course  well  known  throughout  South  Africa  that  the 
desire  of  the  Bond  and  its  allies— and  therefore  of  the  present 
administrations  of  the  Cape,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Kiver 
Colony — is  that  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  shall  be 
submitted  only  to  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  Colonies,  and 
not  to  the  people  direct.  If  this  is  done,  it  clearly  means  that  so 
far  as  these  three  Colonies  are  concerned  no  British  influence  will 
be  allowed  to  mould  the  new  Constitution,  and  that  unless  all  its 
provisions  are  completely  acceptable  to  the  Bond  (which,  of  course, 
they  will  be,  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  conference),  it  will 
have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  accepted.  The  case  is  far 
otherwise  if  the  decision  lies  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  British  population 
of  South  Africa  is  being  gradually  driven  out  of  the  country  and 
is  being  depleted  by  every  mail-steamer  that  returns  from  the 
Cape,  it  is  still  slightly  greater  than  the  Dutch  population  in 
point  of  total  number,  and  is  actually  considerably  greater  in 
respect  of  number  of  registered  voters.  Yet  although  this  is  so, 
the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  and  the  Cape  are  to-day 
all  ruled  by  the  Dutch — in  the  case  of  the  first,  owing  to  electoral 
anomalies  deliberately  created  by  the  present  Imperial  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  our  late  enemies ;  in  the  case  of  the  Cape, 
owing  to  similar  anomalies  which  have  grown  up  in  the  representa- 
tion during  the  course  of  time.  In  plain  language,  then,  if  these 
three  Colonies  are  alone  considered,  a  minority  of  anti-British 
voters  has  the  power  to  rule  British  territory  and  British  people. 

If,  therefore,  the  present  Governments  of  these  Colonies  have 
their  way  in  this  "closer  union  "  scheme,  these  anomalies  will  be 
perpetuated — either  in  their  existing  form  or  in  some  other,  equally 
convenient — in  the  Constitution  of  united  or  federated  South 
Africa ;  and  if  that  happens,  the  loss  of  South  Africa  to  the 
Empire,  already  almost  achieved,  will  be  complete  and  irrevocable. 
It  is  this  that  the  British  population  must  at  all  costs  prevent ; 
and  it  can  be  done — and  can  only  be  done— by  insisting  that  the 
new  federal  or  union  Constitution  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  other  words,  what  must  be  prevented  is  a  federation  or 
union  merely  of  the  Dutch  interests  in  South  Africa ;  and  it  is 
only  too  painfully  clear  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  federation  or 
unification  which  the  originators  of  the  present  "  closer  union  " 
movement  have  in  view.  In  every  way,  unfortunately,  the  time 
and  circumstances  are  favourable  to  them.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  on  their  side  but  is  actively  opposed  to  all 
British  interests  in  South  Africa ;  the  whole  sub-continent  is 
suffering  under  one  of  its  periodic  waves  of  financial  depression ; 
the  so-called  "  retrenchment "  has  denuded  the  new  colonies  of 
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all  prominent  British  officials,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by 
nominees  of  the  Afrikander  Bond ;  boycotting  of  the  most 
malignant  Boer  type  has  aided  the  depression  and  retrenchment 
to  drive  great  numbers  of  British  out  of  the  country ;  many  of 
the  British  who  remain — after  their  last  and  most  disgraceful 
desertion  by  the  Imperial  Government — not  unnaturally  feel  little 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  further  to  uphold  Imperial  interests  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  Bond  is  all  supreme  in  three  out  of  the  four 
self-governing  Colonies.  This  combination  of  circumstances  is 
the  Bond's  opportunity ;  and  with  its  usual  astuteness  no  time 
has  been  lost  in  seizing  it.  The  aim  of  the  Dutch  leaders  is  to 
secure  a  federation  or  unification  in  which  Dutch  interests  shall 
retain  their  present  unjust  predominance  and  in  which  they  can 
never  be  seriously  menaced — at  least,  not  for  a  generation  or  two 
to  come. 

In  the  achievement  of  this  aim  the  directors  of  the  policy 
of  the  Bond  will  be  entirely  successful,  unless  the  people  of 
the  whole  of  South  Africa  are  given  the  opportunity  of  recording 
a  direct  vote  either  for  or  against  the  proposed  federal  or  union 
Constitution.  For  a  bare  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
approaching  conference  is  sufficient  to  carry  all  decisions;  and 
this  majority  has  been  carefully  chosen.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  the  reverse  of  rash  to  predict  that  the  proposals  which  will 
emanate  from  the  conference  will  be  anti-British  and  anti-Imperial 
to  the  last  degree,  and  will,  as  has  already  been  said,  be  in  effect 
proposals  not  for  the  true  federation  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole, 
but  for  the  federation  and  consolidation  of  the  Dutch  interests 
therein. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty,  and  in  the  long  run  to  the  interest,  of 
every  British  resident  in  South  Africa  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent 
the  realisation  of  this  ideal ;  and  fortunately  it  is  clear  from  the 
speeches  of  men  like  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  that  this  duty  is 
thoroughly  and  ungrudgingly  realised.  An  equally  responsible 
duty  lies  upon  us  here  in  this  country  to  see  that  no  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  Boer  ideal  by  an  Imperial  Government  only  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  British  interests  on  every  occasion  where  it  is 
possible ;  and  to  insist,  if  need  be,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
shall  ratify  no  Constitution  for  South  Africa  which  has  not  been 
directly  accepted  by  the  people  of  South  Africa  themselves.  More, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  do  ;  less,  our  heritage  should  prevent  us 
from  doing. 

It  is  our  last  chance  in  South  Africa ;  and  the  gods  do  not 
often  give  so  many  chances  as  we  have  thrown  away.  It  is  our 
last  chance ;  but  if  it  is  taken,  and  the  federation  or  unification 
(the  people  of  South  Africa  can  choose  best  for  themselves 
which  form  it  is  to  take)  of  the  great  sub-continent  is  concluded 
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on  the  just  and  firm  basis  of  unquestioned  British  supremacy,  one 
vote  one  value,  and  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  with  a  bound  South  Africa  will  take  her  rightful 
place  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  British  dominions  beyond 
the  seas.  There  will  then  be  no  room  for  the  intrigues  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  no  place  for  the  exploitation  of  racial  hatred, 
no  opportunity  for  enervating  and  cramping  dualism ;  and  Briton 
and  Boer  will  not  only  feel  able,  but  will  feel  bound,  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  what  will  then  be  in  very  truth  their 
common  country. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Kipling,  with  his  unerring  insight, 
puts  into  the  heart  of  his  South  African  "  settler  "  after  the  peace 
of  1902 :— 

Here,  in  a  large  and  a  sunlit  land, 

Where  no  wrong  bites  to  the  bone, 
I  will  lay  my  hand  in  my  neighbour's  hand, 

And  together  we  will  atone 
For  the  set  folly  and  the  red  breach 

And  the  black  waste  of  it  all, 
Giving  and  taking  counsel  each 

Over  the  cattle-kraal. 

And  what  higher  ideal  could  there  be  ? 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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UNREST    IN    INDIA 

THE   CAUSE  AND   THE   REMEDY 

BY  C.  J.  O'DONNELL,  M.P. 

IT  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  real  decrease  of 
discontent  in  India,  but  there  is  at  least  this  evidence  of  improve- 
ment that  all  classes  of  Indians  have  repudiated  the  anarchic 
doctrines  preache'd  by  a  small  body  of  irresponsible  young  men. 
The  time  seems  propitious  then  for  considering  the  origin  of  the 
recent  disorders  and  the  simplest  and  most  speedy  means  of 
allaying  them. 

Whilst  repression  and  vigorous  repression  may  continue  to 
be  necessary  for  some  months  or  even  years  to  come,  coercion 
is  not  a  policy  that  modern  England  has  ever  approved.  In 
every  part  of  India  the  provincial  governors  are  calling  on  the 
classes,  who  represent  order  and  property,  for  their  assistance,  and 
the  replies  have  been  loyal  and  conciliatory.  It  is  the  highest 
statesmanship  to  seize  the  opportunity  given  by  returning  good- 
will, and  it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  to  recognise  the 
reasonable  claims  of  these  classes  to  advise  the  Indian  Government 
and  legislature. 

If  Englishmen  would  remember  that  it  is  by  a  sincere  belief 
in  their  justice  and  not  by  the  sword  that  they  hold  India,  they 
would  begin  to  understand  the  unrest  in  that  Empire.  If  they 
will  further  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  present  Government 
came  into  power  there  was  no  mention  of  sedition  in  India, 
though  it  was  known  that  an  unusual  amount  of  discontent 
existed  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  Lord  Curzon's  adminis- 
tration, they  may  begin  to  understand  who  is  responsible  for  the 
deplorable  change  of  feeling  now  so  painfully  evident. 

The  following  passage  from  '  A  Vision  of  India,'  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Low,  whom  Lord  Morley  has  described  as  "  a  gentleman 
of  proved  competence  in  political  subjects,"  states  the  position  in 
January  1906  with  much  insight  :— 

The  journey  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  showed  clearly  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
widespread  attachment  to  the  Imperial  House  among  the  Indian  people ;  and 
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even  where  there  is  discontent  with  the  mode  of  government,  there  is  no 
feeling  against  the  throne.  Calcutta,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  it,  was 
in  the  trough  of  a  furious  agitation  against  the  partition  of  Bengal — an  agita- 
tion which  on  one  occasion  had  caused  every  native  shop  to  be  closed  in  the 
city  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Yet  when  the  Prince  appeared  amongst  this  angry 
populace  he  was  received  not  only  with  cordiality,  but  even  with  demonstrative 
enthusiasm. 

At  that  time  the  feeling  in  India,  and  especially  in  Bengal, 
was  directed  against  a  few  unpopular  measures,  but  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things  was  everywhere  relieved  by  the  hope  that 
the  English  people  would,  when  the  facts  became  known,  do  full, 
impartial  justice.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  hundred 
passages  from  the  Indian  Press  and  from  its  most  important 
organs,  especially  in  Bengal,  expressing  sentiments  of  respectful 
loyalty  together  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  fair  play  and  the  justice 
of  the  English  nation.  How  has  it  come  about  that  these  hopes 
and  sentiments  are  now  rarely  expressed,  and  that  in  even  the  most 
moderate  journals  hopelessness  for  the  future  is  the  predominant 
note  ?  History  will  recognise  that  not  for  the  first  time  a  Liberal 
Government  has  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  great  Imperial 
difficulty. 

Even  during  the  present  period  of  turmoil,  the  statement  that 
India  is  held  by  the  sword  is  untrue.  The  danger  is  that  some 
day  it  may  become  the  fact.  When  the  various  kingdoms  and 
nations  of  India  passed  under  our  dominion,  the  foreign  lordship 
was  accepted  by  the  people  with  alacrity,  and  this  acquiescence 
has  never  before  been  seriously  disturbed.  The  conquered  rulers 
of  India  were  never  able  to  get  their  erewhile  subjects  to  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  British  supremacy.  The  mutiny  was  entirely  a 
military  revolt,  mostly  local,  and  largely  due  to  our  own  wrong- 
headed  persistence  in  acts  which  were  notoriously  unwise.  We 
suppressed  it  with  the  loyal  aid  of  the  whole  civil  population  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  Indian  peoples  then,  as  now,  believed  that 
order,  justice  and  security  of  property  were  guaranteed  to  them 
under  British  administration,  even  though  these  benefits  were 
too  often  associated  with  excessive  taxation  of  the  landlords  and 
the  peasantry. 

A  change  has  very  recently  begun  to  pass  over  Indian  feeling, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  seek  for  explanation  by  the  methods  of 
guess-work  and  possibility.  Every  nation  and,  indeed,  every 
individual  is  always  ready  to  lay  the  blame  of  any  mishap  at  the 
door  of  any  one  but  themselves.  It  is  so  convenient  to  point 
to,  the  example  of  Japan  as  the  motive  power  behind  Indian 
unrest,  and  to  bemoan  the  spread  of  education,  as  if  tens  of 
thousands  of  Indians  were  not  highly  educated  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  annals  of  all  peoples  establish  beyond 
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question  that  popular  discontent  becomes  a  danger  only  when 
there  ars  real,  concrete,  tangible  grievances  behind  it.  Without 
them  the  agitator  would  find  as  small  an  audience  in  Bombay  or 
Calcutta  as  he  does  in  Hyde  Park.  It  would  be  wise  if  English- 
men would  drop  the  superficial  talk  about  Japan  and  over- 
education  and  listen  to  the  men,  Indian  and  English,  who  allege 
that  there  are  real,  concrete,  tangible  grievances  in  India  which 
need  reform.  The  peoples  of  Europe  and  America  have  not  got 
the  monopoly  of  grievances.  Let  Englishmen  look  honestly  and 
dispassionately  into  Indian  complaints  and  see  if  there  is  really 
any  substance  in  them. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  often  proved,  that  officials  are 
good  servants  but  less  reliable  as  guides,  especially  when  the 
questions  under  criticism  are  bound  up  with  their  own  adminis- 
tration, its  success,  its  wisdom  and  its  suitability.  At  the  present 
time  the  high  officials  charged  with  the  government  of  India  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  people  of  England  from 
granting  to  their  Indian  fellow-subjects  the  great  principle  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  we  will  deny  justice — that  is  a  fair,  unbiassed 
hearing  of  his  grievances — to  no  man  and  to  no  race  or  people 
under  our  dominion.  For  two  years  every  parliamentary  device, 
even  the  closure,  was  used  to  prevent  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whilst  out  from  the  centre  of  the  Liberal  Party 
came  the  illiberal,  un-English  argument  that  }rou  will  be  aiding 
sedition  if  you  give  a  just,  sympathetic  hearing  to  Indian 
grievances.  It  was  this  denial  of  justice  which  has  been  the 
chief  cause  why  the  orderly  discontent  against  Lord  Curzon's 
measures  has  passed  into  violence  and  crime. 

Lord  Curzon,  in  June  1907,  writing  to  the  Times,  was  able 
truthfully  to  state  that  "  .  .  .  The  symptoms  which  have  lately 
caused  so  much  anxiety  were  not  apparent  during  the  nearly 
seven  years  for  which  I  was  responsible  for  the  government  of 
India;  nor  was  I  ever  called  upon  to  take  measures  for  the 
repression  of  sedition  or  the  restoration  of  order."  The  late 
Viceroy  also  made  a  speech  in  the  following  month  (July  24, 
1907),  in  which  he  urged  the  India  Office  to  listen  to  grievances 
and  do  justice  in  these  words  :  "  So  far  as  the  unrest  arose  from 
grievances  let  them  be  sifted  and  removed.  .  .  .  This  (the  present 
system)  was  the  obsolete  hugger-mugger  method."  Never  was 
better  advice  given  and  never  was  contempt  for  official  obscur- 
antism more  well-founded. 

Lord  Morley  has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  governors 
who  ihave  been  unwise  and  obstinate  in  their  unwisdom.  He 
seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  get  down  to  the  facts  that  are 
really  exercising  the  minds  of  the  Indian  peoples  and  driving  them 
unwillingly  into  hostility  to  oijj:  government.  T^heye  are  hundreds, 
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of  capable,  highly-educated  Indians,  such  men  as  we  appoint  to 
High  Court  Judgeships,  to  District  Magistracies  and  other  im- 
portant offices,  the  leaders  of  civil  life,  landed  proprietors,  great 
merchants,  distinguished  engineers,  lawyers  and  doctors,  men 
whose  whole  being,  property  and  future  are  bound  up  with  well- 
ordered  government.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  ascertain 
their  views,  to  act  on  the  advice  of  this  great  body  of  loyal 
intelligence  ? 

When  the  Liberal  Party  came  into  office  the  Partition  of 
Bengal  was  the  urgent  question  of  the  day  in  India,  and  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  admitted  that  "  the  people"  of  that  province 
believed  that  "  they  were  going  to  suffer  a  great  wrong  and  in- 
convenience." This  measure  had  been  only  three  months  in  force 
and  the  India  Office  must  have  known  that  the  movement 
against  it  was  made  and  led  not  by  "  babus  and  students,"  but 
by  the  great  territorial  aristocracy,  such  as  ths  Maharaja  of 
Cossimbazar,  the  Maharaja  of  Mymensingh,  the  Nawab  Sayyid 
Amir  Husain,  Kaja  Peari  Mohan  Mukherjea,  and  by  dozens, 
hundreds,  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country ; 
great  landlords,  the  leaders  of  every  profession,  members  of  the 
Bengal  Legislative  Council,  chairmen  of  the  district  boards  and 
of  local  municipalities.  The  thought  does  not  seern  to  have 
entered  Lord  Morley's  mind  that  these  are  high  authorities,  the 
very  pillars  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  India  Office  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  a  very 
similar  partition  suggested  in  1896  was  condemned  by  the  Calcutta 
High  Court  as  "  retrograde  and  mischievous."  It  knew  or  ought 
to  have  known  that  when  Lord  Curzon  first  raised  the  question 
in  January  1904,  the  Englishman,  the  foremost  British  journal 
of  the  Indian  metropolis,  condemned  his  "  proposals  "  as  "re- 
pugnant alike  to  sentiment  and  to  common  sense.  They  are 
opposed  by  every  community  and  by  every  section  of  each  com- 
munity." Lord  Morley  refused  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  merchants  and  lawyers  of  Bengal  to  lay  before 
him  their  grievances  under  partition,  and  abruptly,  without  such 
information,  decided  on  the  policy  of  the  "  settled  fact,"  the  chose 
jugee  we  heard  so  much  of  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  defence  of 
men  who  know  they  have  done  wrong.  There  is  no  policy  more 
unjust,  more  irritating  and  more  calculated  to  sap  loyalty  in  a 
conquered  people. 

A  select  committee  of  fourteen  distinguished  Bengalis,  seven 
of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council, 
submitted  a  full  statement  of  their  case  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  it  was  not  even  acknowledged.  If  the  recent  outburst  of 
passion  had  occurred  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  English 
public  opinion  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  people,  who 
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could  not  get  even  a  courteous  refusal  of  redress.  It  might  have 
been  necessary  to  maintain  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  but  it  was  a 
slur  on  British  justice  not  to  give  the  great  and  up  till  then 
pre-eminently  loyal  nation  concerned  a  patient  hearing.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  to  drive  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian  peoples  that 
everything  done  by  an  English  viceroy  is  to  be  enforced  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  Crown  without  any  regard  to  the  justice  or 
expediency  of  the  act. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  made  the  following  reference  to  this  burning 
question  :— 

The  partition  of  Bengal  was  a  proceeding  I  thought  mistaken  in  its  methods, 
but  110  language  has  ever  fallen  from  my  lips  that  has  in  any  way  shaken  the 
conclusion  that  the  partition  of  Bengal  was  a  settled  fact  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  (Opposition  cheers.)  I  will  say  without  any  danger  of  being 
misunderstood  that,  when  I  consider  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
partition  was  made — it  was  a  matter  of  adjusting  boundaries  and  operations  of 
that  kind — I  could  never  see  why  it  should  have  been  regarded  as  so  sacro- 
sanct. It  may  be  it  is  so,  and  for  me  it  is  so  because  it  has  become  a  test,  and 
by  that  test  I  am  willing  to  abide  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Barely  has  a  more  unstatesmanlike  pronouncement  been 
made.  A  "mistaken"  measure,  which  should  not  be  "regarded 
as  sacrosanct,"  has  become  a  "  test "  not  of  justice  but  of 
stubborn  disregard  of  Indian  feelings.  And  we  ask  the  noble- 
men and  people  we  treat  in  this  cavalier  fashion  for  their  whole- 
hearted support  in  combating  discontent. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  Partition  of 
Bengal  is  that  it  was  condemned  by  the  officials  charged  in  1904 
(when  first  proposed)  with  the  administration  of  the  Province, 
i.e.  by  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  The  half-dozen  M.P.s  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  warned  Lord 
Morley  that  he  was  committing  a  grave  error.  These  gentlemen 
have  held  important  offices,  some  of  them  very  high  offices,  in 
India,  and  had  no  interest  but  the  good  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  pointing  out  that,  though  some  form  of  partition  might 
be  needed,  the  partition  enforced  by  Lord  Morley  was  not  only 
regarded  with  passionate  resentment  by  the  Bengali  people  but 
was  in  itself  administratively  bad. 

The  question  of  partition  is  no  new  one,  and  the  records  of  the 
India  Office  contain  many  reports  by  successive  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  Bengal,  recommending  that  particular  form  of 
partition  which  would  be  immediately  accepted  by  the  people  of 
Bengal.  So  long  as  the  present  partition  is  maintained  there 
may  be  peace  but  no  loyalty  in  Bengal.  The  Bengali  nation  is 
the  most  populous  of  the  many  subject  to  the  British  Crown, 
including  the  people  of  England  itself,  the  most  wealthy  and  best 
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educated  in  India,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  most  loyal ; 
but  no  nation  forgets  or  forgives  what  it  regards  as  a  national 
outrage.  The  Liberal  party  may  maintain  this  wrong,  but  in  a 
very  few  years  hence  it  will  be  proclaimed  by  every  political 
writer  that  the  first  serious  outbreak  of  sedition  amongst  the 
civil  population  of  India  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  present 
administration. 

In  its  second  year  of  office,  in  the  spring  of  1907,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  deal  with  another  serious  trouble  in  the  Punjab,  and 
it  dealt  with  it  at  first  with  quite  extraordinary  unwisdom,  which 
fortunately  soon  gave  place  to  an  admirable  appreciation  of  the 
facts.  Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  London  newspapers 
recklessly  announced  the  approach  of  another  mutiny,  involving 
this  time  our  faithful  Sikh  soldiery.  Colour  was  lent  to  the 
wild  story  by  a  couple  of  small  town  riots.  The  most  influential 
Indian  in  the  Province,  known  chiefly  as  a  religious  reformer, 
Lajput  Rai,  was  arrested  under  an  old  regulation  of  1818  and 
deported  without  trial  to  Mandalay,  and  five  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  the  Punjab  bar  were  arraigned  for  sedition. 

For  many  weeks  the  English  people  held  their  breath  expect- 
ing the  worst,  whilst  certain  journals  went  on  inventing  new 
terrors.  The  few  ex-officials  in  Parliament  tried  to  reassure  the 
public,  declaring  that  the  disorder  was  not  serious,  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  excessive  land  and  irrigation  taxes,  that  the  same 
sort  of  thing  had  occurred  before  and  had  soon  yielded  to  in- 
telligent treatment.  Within  six  months  the  whole  trouble  was 
over.  The  Government  at  last  recognised  that  taxation  had 
been  excessive,  and  reduced  the  land  revenue  and  irrigation  rates 
in  the  perturbed  areas  by  half.  Even  as  late  as  July  1907,  Lord 
Morley  in  his  budget  speech  said,  "  I  hope  those  who  take  up 
the  position  that  this  was  an  agrarian  movement  in  the  Punjab, 
will  see  that  the  facts  are  against  any  such  contention."  His 
eyes  were  very  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  facts. 

The  trial  of  the  five  lawyers— two  of  them  barristers  of  the 
London  Inns  of  Court — dragged  along  for  five  months,  during 
which  time,  to  the  discredit  of  British  justice,  they  were  kept 
in  prison,  the  most  ample  bail  being  refused.  At  last  the  Judge, 
Mr.  Martineau,  gave  his  decision,  acquitting  the  five  accused 
gentlemen  and  declaring  the  evidence  on  which  they  had  been 
so  grossly  illused,  to  be  generally  "improbable  and  unreliable," 
whilst  he  condemned  the  evidence  as  to  their  "  having  used 
seditious  or  inflammatory  language  as  entirely  untrustworthy," 
"  the  misconstruction  being  more  probably  wilful  and  malicious 
than  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  mistake." 

It  may  be  safely  said  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  native  of  India 
pan  rely  on  British  justice,  though  it  is  sometimes  delayed  and 
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distorted  during  political  panic.  Lord  Morley  acted  immediately 
with  courage,  justice  and  wisdom.  He  set  Lajput  Eai  at  liberty 
and  brought  him  back  to  his  Punjab  home  from  his  distant 
captivity  in  Burmah.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  greatly  influenced  by  Mr.  Martineau's  decision, 
and  especially  by  the  overwhelmingly  strong  evidence,  which 
his  judgment  contained,  that  the  whole  movement  was  agrarian, 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  judge,  "  the  object  of  the  accused  was 
that  Government  should  be  memorialised  on  the  subject  of  the 
grievances  or  alleged  grievances  of  the  zemindars "  (land- 
holders). 

As  to  the  real  character  of  the  breaches  of  the  peace,  it  is 
helpful  to  consider  the  following  passage  from  the  Pioneer,  the 
most  Conservative,  widely-read  and  authoritative  English  journal  in 
India.  "  There  are  different  kinds  of  mobs,"  it  wrote  on  May  17, 
1907,  "dangerous  and  murderous  mobs,  and  mobs  which  are 
only  mischievous.  It  is  the  latter  sort  that  has  been  making 
disturbances  in  the  Punjab.  These  incidents  have  been  unsatis- 
factorily numerous,  but  such  seriousness  as  they  have  is  due 
rather  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  rabble  have  succeeded 
in  taking  the  authorities  at  a  disadvantage  than  to  any  alarming 
features  that  have  been  revealed.  On  the  contrary  the  temper, 
not  only  of  what  are  called  the  respectable  classes,  but  of  the  bulk 
of  the  townspeople  affected  has  been  entirely  reassuring.  Indig- 
nation and  regret  have  been  expressed  universally  at  the  doings 
of  a  small  section  of  riff-raff  and  irresponsible  youths."  Of  such 
trivialities  are  made  up  treason  and  the  uprooting  of  law  in  the 
minds  of  the  panic-stricken.  "  Grievances,"  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Curzon,  were  "  sifted  and  removed,"  and  there  has  been  peace 
and  order  in  the  Punjab  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

In  Bengal,  every  prayer  for  redress  has  been  contumeliously 
rejected,  and  the  savage  passion  aroused  has  resulted  in  bombs 
and  murder  societies.  An  ugly  comment  in  the  Indian  press  on 
the  difference  of  treatment  of  the  two  Provinces  is,  that  English- 
men were  afraid  of  the  Punjabi  and  the  Sikh,  but  thought  they 
could  with  impunity  refuse  justice  to  the  unwarlike  Bengali.  We 
know  the  statement  to  be  false,  but  it  would  be  at  least  politic 
to  leave  no  shadow  of  ground  for  such  an  allegation. 

A  most  unpleasant  feature  of  the  recent  controversies  in  regard 
to  Indian  affairs  is  the  bitterness  of  the  language  used  by  very 
many  newspapers,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  against  the 
"  babu,"  as  the  educated  Indian  is  known  to  Europeans,  many  of 
whom  are  ignorant  that  the  word  means  father  or  elder,  and 
is  addressed  to  any  Indian  gentleman  or  to  a  village  headman, 
though  quite  illiterate.  The  word  is  equivalent  to  pere,  as  used 
in  village  life  in  France,  and  has  now  become  synonymous  with 
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monsieur,  herr,  or  mister  in  Europe.  It  includes  the  whole 
upper  classes,  except  the  titled  nobility.  This  insolent  tone 
towards  well-born  and  educated  men  is  disgraceful,  and  nothing 
renders  reconciliation  between  Englishmen  and  Indians  more 
difficult.  It  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  Indian  question. 

Even  Lord  Moiiey  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  little  fling  at 
Indian  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact  education  was  becoming, 
till  Lord  Curzon  by  his  University  policy  tried  to  twist  it  to 
political  uses,  the  main  bond  between  the  two  races  in  India.  In 
the  words  of  the  Englishman  in  July,  1906— 

Until  this  wrebched  movement  began  it  was  extraordinary  how  amicable 
the  relations  between  them  (the  educated  class  of  Bengalis)  and  the  Europeans 
had  become.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  was  growing,  and  its  trend  was  towards 
that  happy  sympathy  which  should,  and  does  in  many  cases,  exist  between 
men  of  different  races. 

The  "  wretched  movement  "  referred  to  is  the  great  national 
resistance  to  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  that  bitter  destroyer  of  all 
good  will,  which  Lord  Morley  maintains  as  a  "  settled  fact." 

As  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey  so  in  India,  the  educated  middle 
class,  the  brains  of  the  country,  will  infallibly  be  the  domin- 
ating power  in  public  life — so  far  as  it  is  not  controlled  by  the  sword 
—and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  nation  to  decide  whether 
this  potent  influence  will  be  with  us  or  against  us.  Up  to  very 
recently  the  educated  Indian  was  regarded  by  the  humbler  classes, 
and  especially  by  the  priesthood,  both  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  as  a 
half  European.  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Morley — and  against  the 
latter  educated  India  is  most  inflamed— are  driving  the  "  babu" 
into  the  arms  of  the  Brahman,  and  Indian  Nationalism  is  to-day 
becoming  closely  allied  to  religious  fervour,  even  fanaticism.  That 
is  the  chief  result  of  the  campaign  against  the  educated  Indian, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  calamitous.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
anarchism  in  Russia  was,  as  now  in  India,  confined  to  the  student 
class,  and,  in  spite  of  the  State  Church,  which  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  Autocracy,  this  form  of  political  madness  has  taken  possession 
of  the  town  population  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peasantry. 
In  India  we  are  driving  the  educated  class  into  an  unexpected 
alliance  with  the  Brahman  and  the  peasant,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
already  restive  under  our  heavy  land  taxation.  Some  new  ideas 
are  badly  needed  at  the  India  Office,  where,  however,  the  "  obso- 
lete hugger-mugger  methods,"  denounced  by  Lord  Curzon,  are 
more  vigorous  under  the  present  Government  than  at  any  time 
within  living  memory, 

"There  has  been  much  talk  during  the  past  two  years  about 

'  reforms."     Lord  Morley  has  indicated   their  nature,  and  the 

Government  of  India  has  issued  a  minute  in  which  they  are  more 

or  less  outlined.     Their  chief  characteristic  is  that  they  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  administration,  and  are  confined  to  some 
remodelling  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  In  India  the  more 
detailed  scheme  of  the  Indian  Government  has  been  rejected  by 
every  organ  of  opinion,  except  the  quasi-official  press.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  "reforms"  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
councils,  the  number  of  members  being  about  doubled.  Indian 
intelligence  asks,  what  is  the  use  of  that?  All  parts  of  India 
and  all  classes,  except  labour,  are  already  well  represented  on  the 
Supreme  Council,  as  on  the  Provincial  Councils,  by  great  noble- 
men, like  the  Maharaja  of  Durbhunga,  by  great  lawyers,  like 
Dr.  Ghosh,  by  distinguished  educationalists,  like  Mr.  Gokhale, 
by  representative  Mussulmans,  like  the  Nawab  Muhammed 
Husain  and  the  Nawab  of  Dacca.  On  the  new  Councils, 
as  on  the  old,  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  a  large  official 
majority,  and  it  seems  quite  manifest  that,  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  to  continue  responsible  for  Indian  administration,  a 
British  majority  must  be  maintained. 

An  Indian  majority  would  mean  Indian  responsibility  and  the 
end  of  British  government,  a  consummation  dreaded  by  most 
Indians,  and  especially  by  educated  Indians,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  calamities.  What,  then,  is  the  "  reform  "  involved 
in  the  expansion  of  the  Councils?  If  they  are  able,  loyal, 
disinterested  men— and  that  is  a  true  description  of  the  present 
Indian  members — it  does  not  matter  much  whether  there  are  ten 
or  twenty  members.  Lord  Morley  scoffed  at  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  to  establish  an  Indian  Duma;  but  was  it 
not  one  doctrinaire  rebuking  another?  Both  rely  on  changes 
in  the  legislature,  when  it  is  in  administration — wise,  just,  and 
sympathetic  administration — that  is  our  one  and  only  hope  and 
trust. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  Guildhall  pleaded  for  "  a  wider  element  of  sympathy  "  in 
Indian  administration.  From  that  day  to  this  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  a  single  act  of  the  most  powerful  Liberal  Government 
of  our  time  that  is  a  distant  echo  of  that  wise  advice,  except  the 
reduction  of  taxation  in  the  Sikh  colonies  in  the  Punjab,  and  that 
act  is  attributed,  thanks  to  our  own  loud-voiced  panic,  not  to 
justice,  but  to  fear.  The  "  sifting  and  removal "  of  grievances 
in  Bengal  would  be  very  differently  viewed. 

C.    J.    O'DONNELL. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE    FEEBLE-MINDED 

BY  MAJOR  SKINNER,  L.C.C. 

(Chairman  of  the  Special  Schools  Committee)* 

THE  value  of  Eoyal  Commissions  depends  mostly  on  the  evidence 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  evidence  is  marshalled  and  sum- 
marised in  the  report;  the  recommendations  rather  on  the 
personality  of  the  Commissioners.  Indeed,  when  the  question 
at  issue  touches  on  the  domain  of  party  politics,  their  value  is 
considerably  discounted  either  by  a  minority  report  or,  if  there  is 
none,  by  the  impression  that  the  policy  recommended  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  before  the  Commission  was  appointed. 

In  the  present  instance  the  Commissioners  are  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  that  the  question  they  are  reporting  on  has  not  as 
yet  touched  even  the  fringe  of  party.  Of  course,  strong  partisans 
may  attribute  the  proposals  of  the  other  side  to  mental  defect, 
but  even  if  this  is  the  case  it  should  only  make  both  sides  all  the 
more  eager  to  promote  legislation  which  may  possibly  thin  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents.  The  Commissioners  themselves,  with 
one  possible  exception,  are  unknown  in  the  fighting  ranks  of 
political  party.  We  can  readily  believe  that  one  and  all 
approached  their  subject  and  weighed  the  evidence  before  them 
without  prejudice  and  with  open  minds,  and,  therefore,  their 
recommendations  are  worthy  of  much  more  serious  consideration 
than  those  of  some  Commissions.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  Six  Commissioners  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Control,  which  is  to  be  the  new  authority  for  all  classes 
of  mental  defect,  should  be  subject  to  the  Home  Office  and 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  instead  of  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  but  this  very  small  difference  is  all  that  can  be 
fairly  called  a  minority  report.  Dr.  Dunlop,  who  was  one 
of  the  later  appointments,  differs  as  to  nineteen  of  the  ninety- 
six  recommendations,  largely  on  medical  grounds,  and  Mr. 
H.  D.  Greene,  K.C.,  prefers  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  would  go  further  than  the 
rest  of  the  Commissioners  in  protecting  mentally  defective 
persons  from  dangers  arising  from  animal  passions. 

*  A  sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Committee. 
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The  points  of  universal  agreement  are  so  clearly  expressed  in 
Dr.  Dunlop's  own  words,  that  I  quote  them  verbatim  :— 

The  urgent  necessity  of  legislation  to  secure  that  proper  care  and  control  be 
provided  for  certain  classes  not  at  present  habitually  provided  for  under  the 
Lunacy  laws,  the  necessity  in  England  of  strengthening  and  unifying  the 
central  authority  for  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  mentally  defective 
persons  whose  liberty  is  in  any  way  interfered  with,  the  increase  of  medical 
inspection  of  institutions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  dt-fective 
persons  and  the  diminution  of  legal  inspection  of  such  institutions,  the  intro- 
duction into  England  of  greater  elasticity  of  method  of  dealing  with  mentally 
defective  persons  after  certification,  and  the  limitation  of  relief  at  public  cost 
to  those  mentally  defective  persons  who  are  not  and  who  cannot  be  efficiently 
cared  for  by  their  relatives  or  guardians. 

These  are  the  main  principles  laid  down  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and,  when  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded  is 
considered,  the  only  wonder  is  that  Dr.  Dunlop  alone  is  at 
variance  with  the  others  as  to  the  method  of  giving  practical 
effect  to  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  evidence  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
quote  the  Commissioners'  definition  of  those  classes  "  not  at 
present  habitually  provided  for  under  the  Lunacy  laws."  In  all 
there  are  to  be  nine,  which  range  from  idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics, 
inebriates,  to  "  persons  who  may  be  capable  of  earning  a  living 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  who  are  incapable  from  birth 
or  an  early  age  of  competing  on  equal  terms  with  their  normal 
fellows,  or  of  managing  themselves  and  their  affairs  with 
ordinary  prudence."  This  is  Class  V.  Class  I.  is  of  "persons 
who  require  care  and  control  owing  to  disorder  of  mind,  and  are 
consequently  incapable  of  managing  themselves  or  their  affairs, 
and  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  classes." 

Most  of  us  think  we  can  manage  our  own  affairs,  and  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  our  normal  fellows,  but  none  of  us  can  be 
sure  that  our  neighbours  have  the  same  opinion  of  us  as  we  have  of 
ourselves.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  some  clear,  practical 
and  scientific  standard  should  be  arrived  at  of  defining  these 
classes,  and  yet  it  is  just  on  the  probability  of  arriving  at  some 
such  standard  that  the  evidence  is  most  perplexing.  As  regards 
adults  there  has  been  no  law  under  which  feeble-minded,  not 
paupers  or  idiots,  could  be  dealt  with,  and  therefore  there  has 
been  no  necessity  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Medical  men,  it  is 
well  known,  usually  shrink  from  signing  certificates  which  will 
satisfy  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  draw 
a  line  between  lunacy  and  feeble-mindedness,  and  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  feeble-minded  as  defined 
above  and  a  very  large  section  of  the  population.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  estimate  of  the  numbers  the  Commission 
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appointed  certain  medical  investigators,  who  made  a  close 
examination  during  the  years  1905-6  of  typical  areas  with  a 
total  population  of  2,362,222.  They  estimate  the  number  of 
persons,  other  than  certified  lunatics,  as  10,925,  of  whom  4,856 
"need  provision."  This  latter  figure  consists  of  those  who 
are  "  urgently  in  need  of  provision,  either  (1)  '  in  their  own 
interest,  or  (2)  for  the  public  safety.  It  is  recognised  that  there 
may  be  others  for  whom  the  present  accommodation  is  not 
ideal.' '  But  there  is  no  sort  of  evidence  in  the  Report  as  to 
how  the  different  investigators  arrived  at  these  figures.  Applying 
them  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  they  estimate  roughly 
that  there  are  149,628  mentally  defective,  of  whom  66,509  need 
provision,  and  the  annual  cost  to  the  community  at  £1,175,802, 
an  increase  over  the  present  cost  of  £541,492. 

But  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  these  statistics. 
Mr.  Bagenal,  a  general  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  Yorkshire  districts,  thinks  it  very  likely  that  the  vagrant 
class  is  largely  recruited  from  feeble-minded  boys.  It  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  whole  of  the  unemployable  class  can  be  defined  as 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  of  competing  on 
equal  terms  with  their  normal  fellows.  Although  there  is  a 
law— the  Elementary  Education  Act  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  of  1899 — affecting  children  not  certified  lunatics,  even 
here  there  is  no  standard  for  ascertaining  what  mental  defect  is. 
In  London  alone,  out  of  6,573  children  nominated  for  medical 
examination  in  1907,  only  1,800  were  passed  as  mentally  defec- 
tive. Mental  defect,  unlike  physical  defect,  is  so  intangible 
that  opinions  vary  considerably  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  a 
child  for  admission  to  a  special  school.  Erom  all  parts  of  the 
country  comes  the  same  evidence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
diagnosing  mental  defect,  and  this  the  Commissioners  acknow- 
ledge. 

Certain  of  their  number  were  deputed  to  visit  the  United 
States,  but  learnt  little  there  from  the  statistical  point.  The 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  6,  1902,  expressly  provided  that 
enumerations  of  the  so-called  "  special  classes,"  which  included 
the  feeble-minded,  must  be  restricted  to  inmates  of  institutions. 
"  Of  the  feeble-minded  relatively  few  are  cared  for  in  institutions 
of  any  kind.  Of  the  95,609  reported  as  feeble-minded  at  the 
census  of  1890  only  5,254  were  found  in  special  institutions,  and 
but  2,469  in  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  number  of  feeble- 
minded in  almshouses  was  not  ascertained." 

"  Competent  authorities,"  we  are  told,  "  estimate  the  total 
number  of  feeble-minded  who  should  be  in  institutions  at  150,000  ; 
but  this  figure  is  of  even  less  value  than  the  estimate  of  149,628 
for  England  and  Wales.  In  the  United  States,  as  here,  there 
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seems  no  fixed   standard   by  which   to  arrive  at  this   grade  of 
mental  defect.      If  we  turn  to  the  census  tables  of  the  insane 
which   were   supplied   to   the    Commissioners   by   Dr.   Tatham 
Superintendent  of   Statistics  at  Somerset  House,  we  get  small 
comfort.     It  appears  that  up  to  the  census  of  1901  the  question 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  householder  was :  "  If  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind,  or  imbecile,  or  idiot,  or  lunatic?"      In  1901  the  word 
"feeble-minded"  was  substituted  for  " idiot."     In  1871  the  total 
numbers  declared  as  insane  were  69,019  ;    in  1881,   84,503 ;  in 
1891,  97,383  ;  and  in  1901,  when  the  word  "  feeble-minded  "  was 
substituted  for  "  idiot,"  the  numbers  rose  to  132,654,  an  increase 
over  1891  of  21*4  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  population.     In  each 
year  these  figures  represent  the  total  number  reported  under  the 
last  three  terms  of  the  question  in  the  census  paper.     The  figures 
given  above  as  the  rough  estimate  of  the  Commissioners  based  on 
the  returns  of  the  medical  investigators  applies  to  the  feeble- 
minded only ;  the  total  number  inclusive  of  the  certified  lunatics 
is   271,607,   or   slightly  more   than   double  those   given  in  the 
census. 

If  we  take  the  figures  of  the  census  under  various  ages  we 
shall  see  still  more  clearly  the  difficulties  we  have  to  face.     In 
that  of  1901  the  total  number  of  children  under  fifteen  is  returned 
at  6,631,  and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  after  the  word  "feeble- 
minded "  was  substituted  for  "idiot"  in  the  question,  an  increase 
over  1891  of  23  •  58  per  cent.     The  numbers  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  "rough  estimate"  under  the  heading  "  Scholars 
on  the  Kegisters,"  are  47,515,  or  more  than  seven  times  as  many 
as  the  census.     The  figures  I  have  given  above  (from  information 
not  included  in  the  Report)  as  to  the  number  of  children  nominated 
for  medical  examination  in  London  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  very 
wide  difference  of  opinion  between  teachers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  medical  officers  of  the  London  County  Council  on  the  other ; 
whilst  it  is  clear  that  householders  differ  still  more  widely  from 
the  medical  investigators  appointed  by  the  Commission.      But 
there  is  one  question  upon  which  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  and  on 
which  practically  the  whole  body  of  evidence,  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  from  the  United  Kingdom,  is  unanimous,  and 
that  is  that  this  defect  is  transmitted.     Some  few  disagree  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  as  to  the  numbers  at  present 
living  who   have   inherited   their   disease,  but   none   doubt   the 
influence   of  heredity   in   the  production   of    lunacy.      A   close 
examination  of  the  evidence  of  these  few  shows  that  their  differ- 
ence is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  arises  partly  from  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  diagnosing  feeble-mindedness  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  biological  theories  which 
are  still  theories  only. 

p  2 
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Dr.  Eichholz,  who  spoke  with  the  great  experience  of  Inspector 
of  Special  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  was  of  opinion 
that  drink,  phthisis,  and  depravity  of  living  on  the  part  of  parents 
was  much  more  frequently  associated  with  feeble-mindedness  in 
the  child  than  either  direct  or  indirect  heredity ;  and  further,  that 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  which  he  classed  as  feeble- 
minded recovered  under  care  and  training.  Commenting  on  this, 
the  Eeport  says  that :  "  In  so  far  as  Dr.  Eichholz's  evidence  is 
based  on  facts,  it  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  histories  of  school 
children  taken  by  the  teachers."  If  it  is  difficult  to  state  what 
feeble-mindedness  is  in  an  adult  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  in  a 
child,  and  Dr.  Eichholz's  40  or  50  per  cent,  are  more  likely  to  be 
cases  of  children  backward  and  of  slow  development  than  of  chronic 
mental  defect.  Dr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  disbelieves  alike  in  heredity  and 
environment.  But  he  bases  his  evidence  wholly  on  100  cases  of 
children  whom  he  classes  as  mentally  defective,  and  the  comment 
in  the  Report  is  :  "  On  the  ground  that  the  data  on  which  it  (i.e., 
his  opinion)  is  founded  are  quite  inadequate  we  may  disregard  it." 
Dr.  Mercier,  who  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  separates  feeble-mindedness  from  idiocy  and  imbecility. 
The  two  latter,  he  admits,  are  probably  due  to  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, but  the  former,  he  believes,  is  "  often  the  result  of  external 
influences  which  during  childhood  affect  the  growth  of  the  brain 
injuriously."  This  gentleman's  evidence  is,  says  the  Report, 

clear  and  consecutive,  and  amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  the 
frequent  transmission  of  feeble-mindedness  by  inheritance  not  proved,  but  also 
that  the  organic  defect  of  brain  which  underlies  feeble-mindedness  may  be 
often  the  result  of  external  influences  which  during  childhood  affect  the  growth 
of  the  brain  injuriously. 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  two  facts  which  stand  out 
clearly  from  the  evidence,  namely,  that  mental  defect  is  largely 
transmitted  by  inheritance,  and  that  at  present  there  is  no  safe 
method  of  arriving  at  a  practical  definition  of  feeble-mindedness. 
It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  step  to  take  in  order 
to  get  more  light  on  the  subject  would  be  to  discover  the  cause. 
On  this  point  the  Report  is  silent.  "  An  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  causation  of  mental  defect  is  not  within  our  province.  We 
are  not,  as  a  body,  specially  constituted  to  undertake  such  a  task, 
and  perhaps  the  time  has  hardly  yet  come  for  a  final  pronounce- 
ment." Nor  does  the  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  help  us 
much,  because  "  terms  were  used  without  fixed  meaning  by  dif- 
ferent witnesses  or  in  more  than  one  sense  by  a  single  witness." 
Professor  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  does  not  believe  that  it  is  brought 
about  by  starvation  or  other  such  conditions,  but  more  probably 
it  is  the  result  of  easy  conditions  of  life.  The  medical  investi- 
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gators  show  that  feeble-mindedness  is  practically  as  common  in 
rural  as  in  urban  districts,  and  probably  no  less  prevalent  among 
the  well-to-do  than  among  the  poor.  Witnesses  who  came  for- 
ward with  some  suggested  cause  were  nearly  always  contradicted 
by  some  other  witness,  and  the  Commissioners,  very  wisely,  in 
coming  to  their  practical  conclusions,  rely  chiefly  on  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  evidence  from  individuals,  other  than  medical, 
who  have  to  administer  the  various  laws  which  bring  them  into 
contact  with  the  inmates  of  asylums,  workhouses,  prisons  and 
schools,  as  well  as  from  those  devoted  wromen  and  men  who 
give  their  money  and  their  time  to  voluntary  institutions  and 
homes,  and  who  often,  as  care  committees,  visit  the  afflicted  in 
their  homes.  From  that  mass  of  evidence  the  Commissioners 
conclude  : — 

That,  especially  in  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  fertility,  the  prevention 
of  mentally  defective  persons  from  becoming  parents  would  tend  largely  to 
diminish  the  number  of  such  persons  in  the  population. 

That  the  evidence  for  these  conclusions  strongly  supports  measures,  which 
on  other  grounds  are  of  pressing  importance,  for  placing  mentally  defective 
persons,  men  and  women,  who  are  living  at  large  and  uncontrolled,  in  institu- 
tions where  they  will  be  employed  and  detained,  and  in  this,  and  in  other  ways, 
kept  under  effectual  supervision  as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  con- 
clusions. It  means  that  the  body  politic  is  suffering  from  a 
mortal  disease;  that  though  this  disease  may  not  have  spread 
very  far — and  no  one  can  say  positively  how  far  it  has  spread — 
yet  it  is  increasing,  and  most  probably  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population  ;  and  that  the  only  cure  is  to  confine  in 
some  sort  of  institutions  those  who  are  likely  to  transmit  their 
disease.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  this  cure  is 
the  only  one  to  which  the  public  are  likely  to  consent,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  witnesses,  both  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  from  the  United  States.  It  means  that  in  the 
future  a  large  number  of  human  beings  will  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  State  at  the  cost  of  the  community,  almost  literally,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  To  carry  this  out  the  Commissioners  propose 
a  central  Board  of  Control,  acting  through  a  statutory  committee 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council.  Nobody  can  possibly 
calculate  what  in  the  future  this  will  cost,  because  nobody  can  say 
exactly  who  will  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  definition  of 
chronic  feeble-minded.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  outlook  either  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  those  who  will  have  to  admin- 
ister a  new  Act.  Mothers,  all  experience  shows,  resent  any  attempt 
to  remove  their  defective  children  from  home,  and  will  doubly  resent 
such  removal  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  the  child's  Defect 
and  if  it  means  removal  for  life.  And  yet  the  problem  must  be 
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faced.  The  very  doubt  as  to  bow  far  the  disease  may  have  spread 
makes  it  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  at  once  as 
regards  those  cases  about  which  there  is  least  doubt.  Feeble- 
minded girls  must  be  our  first  care.  The  maternity  wards  in  our 
workhouses  are,  at  present  to  a  fearful  extent,  breeding-grounds 
for  mentally  defective.  Here  we  can  make  a  beginning  and 
utilise  the  experiences  of  the  Commissioners  who  visited  the 
United  States. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Home  for 
Feeble-minded  Women  told  the  Commissioners  :  "  We  get  cases 
from  twelve  to  thirty- eight,  but  we  keep  them  for  life  if  we  can 
manage  to  do  so."  New  Jersey  is  ahead  of  most  of  the  States, 
for  in  1904  its  Legislature  decided  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  has  been  confined  in  any  public  asylum  or 
institution  as  an  epileptic  or  insane  or  feeble-minded  to  inter- 
marry without  a  certificate  from  two  learned  physicians,  and  also 
that  "  any  parent,  parents,  guardian  or  custodian  who  shall 
make  application  to  have  any  person  admitted  to  any  of  the 
institutions  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  in  such 
application  waive  all  right  to  remove  such  inmate  either  per- 
manently or  for  a  limited  time."  In  the  Templeton  Colony  for 
Feeble-minded  Males,  idiots  or  marked  imbeciles  were  doing  nearly 
the  full  work  of  a  free  labourer,  breaking  rock  and  drilling  it  for 
blasting,  loading  corn  in  a  cart,  hauling  bricks,  and  ploughing. 
In  short,  in  this  colony  the  inmates  were  contributing  to  their 
own  maintenance.  They  were  lodged  in  cottages  costing  £40  to 
£50  per  inmate.  The  Elwyn  and  Polk  Institutes,  in  Pennsylvania, 
accommodate  2,226  inmates,  mostly  children,  at  a  cost,  for  building 
and  land,  of  about  £140  per  head,  and  cost  of  maintenance  from 
145.  to  14s.  6d.  a  week.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  law  of  New  York  State  no  charitable  institution  is 
allowed  to  erect  buildings  which  are  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$500,  or  £100,  per  bed. 

With  two  conclusions  of  the  American  contingent  of  the 
Commissioners  this  article  may  well  end. 

Firstly,  although  in  some  places  the  system  of  education  still  follows  on  the 
lines  of  that  given  in  schools  for  normal  children,  in  those  institutions  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  scientifically  organised  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
limit  the  instruction  to  such  manual  work  as  the  feeble-minded  are  found  able 
to  perform  and  as  will  afford  them  occupation  and  happiness  as  inmates  of 
permanent  working  homes. 

Secondly,  the  opinion  has  now  become  general  that  the  provision  of  schools 
for  feeble-minded  children  must  be  accompanied  by  permanent  homes  for  adults. 
The  present  schools  have  become  congested  with  adults  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  school  and  whom  the  managers  have  felt  constrained  to  retain  there  for 
fear  of.  the  disasters  which  would  have  fallen  on  the  adolescent  if  turned  adrift 
into  the  world. 

C.  L.  A.  SKINNER. 
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BY  DR.  RICHARD  ARTHUR,  M.L.A. 

(President  of  the  Immigration  League  of  Australasia) 

IF  The  Empire  Eeview  can  come  to  the  relief  of  the  middle- 
class  parent  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  start  his  son 
in  life,  it  should  win  his  hearty  gratitude,  and  open  for  itself  a 
new  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  article  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  in  the  February  issue  "  On 
Training  Boys  for  Colonial  Life"  is  excellent  in  that  it  is 
evidently  the  outcome  of  practical  experience  and  much  shrewd 
observation.  I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  most  of  his  conclu- 
sions, but  there  is  one  important  point  on  which  I  am  forced 
to  differ  if  his  statements  are  meant  to  apply  to  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Bridges  counsels  parents  to  send  their  sons  either  to  an 
agricultural  college  or  to  a  practical  working  farmer  for  a  year 
or  two  before  they  go  abroad.  Now  I  am  far  from  maintaining 
that  this  would  be  waste  of  time,  for  any  training  of  this  nature 
must  be  of  future  value,  but  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  dictum, 
at  least  as  far  as  Australasia  is  concerned,  that  the  lad  should 
receive  his  agricultural  training  in  the  country  in  which  he  hopes 
to  make  his  living  on  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  say,  by  all  means  put  your  son 
on  to  a  farm  for  a  few  months  before  you  finally  decide  to  send 
him  oversea.  And  do  this  to  find  out  if  he  has  a  liking  and 
aptitude  for  a  country  life.  Some  boys  have  their  imagination 
fired  by  tales  of  colonial  life  which  they  read  in  books  and 
magazines  for  lads.  To  them  the  colonies  stand  for  moving 
adventures  by  fire  and  flood,  encounters  with  savages  and  wild 
animals,  and  a  life  in  which  high-spirited  horses,  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  treasure,  and  other  episodes  familiar  to  the  lovers  of 
Ballantyne,  Mayne  Eeid,  and  Henty  play  a  chief  part.  Such 
boys  had  better  be  disillusionised  at  home.  If  they  are  not  fitted 
for  hard  and  monotonous  toil  on  the  land,  it  is  well  to  make  the 
discovery  before  it  is  too  late. 
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Some  friends  of  mine  had  a  son  who,  much  against  their 
wish,  persisted  in  a  determination  to  go  to  sea.  At  last  they 
yielded,  and  put  him  on  board  a  collier  which  ran  between  Dover 
and  the  Tyne,  hinting  to  the  captain  that  he  need  not  be  over- 
sympathetic  with  him.  The  aspiring  mariner  returned  home  by 
rail  and  settled  down  contentedly  to  office  work.  Now  while  I 
do  not  recommend  such  drastic  treatment  for  the  future  agricul- 
turist, I  believe  he  should  go  to  a  farm,  not  as  a  "  paying  guest " 
who  strolls  round  leisurely  to  watch  what  is  going  on,  but  as 
one  who  is  to  take  a  full  part  in  all  work,  get  up  at  daybreak 
or  before,  and  preferably  have  meals  with  and  share  the  accom- 
modation of  the  labourers  on  the  farm.  Three  months  of  this 
should  be  enough.  If  he  is  found  to  take  a  genuine  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  work,  then  he  is  the  lad  for  the  colonies.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  yearning  all  the  time  for  the  rush  and  glamour 
of  the  city  streets,  and  for  the  sports  which  he  has  been  previously 
accustomed  to,  it  would  be  courting  disaster  to  pack  him  off  to  a 
life  for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  Why  I  speak  with  feeling  and 
some  authority  on  this  matter  is  because  for  the  last  few  years 
I  have  been  engaged  in  a  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the 
placing  of  city  lads  on  the  land.  The  scene  of  operations  has  been 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  several  hundred  young  fellows, 
either  straight  from  school  or  who  have  given  up  situations  in 
shops,  commercial  institutions,  or  the  civil  service,  have  passed 
under  my  notice. 

There  is  always  a  steady  demand  all  over  Australia  from 
farmers  for  lads  to  work  on  their  farms,  and  when  we  began  we 
sent  all  the  lads,  who  presented  themselves  to  us  as  anxious  to 
adopt  a  country  life,  straight  to  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  In  some  cases  the  result  was  satisfactory  and  in  others 
the  reverse.  Many  of  the  lads  faced  the  altered  conditions — for 
life  on  the  land  in  Australia  is  always  rough  and  monotonous 
compared  with  that  in  the  city — with  cheerfulness,  and  won 
high  praise  from  their  employers,  but  others  threw  up  the  sponge 
and  were  back  at  Sydney  within  a  week  or  two.  One  of  these 
latter  complained  that  he  had  not  a  chest  of  drawers  to  put  his 
clothes  in,  two  others  that  they  did  not  get  milk  in  their  tea  the 
night  they  arrived  at  the  farm  !  Any  one  can  realise  that  the 
employers,  who  had  paid  the  fares  of  these  boys  to  bring  them 
300  miles,  were  naturally  disgusted  and  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  city  lad  discredited. 

*  I  therefore  set  about  to  obtain  a  means  of  testing  the  aspirants 
for  a  life  on  the  land,  and  gained  permission  to  have  them  sent 
to  a  Government  farm  about  thirty  miles  from  Sydney.  Here 
they  receive  a  free  three  months'  training  in  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture,  learning  to  milk,  plough,  feed  cows  and  pigs,  and 
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drive  a  horse.  They  are  not  overworked,  and  the  fare  is 
plentiful,  which  many  of  them  prove  by  rapid  growth  and 
physical  development.  And  a  weeding-out  process  goes  on  all  the 
time,  as  the  lazy  and  incompetent  are  either  sent  away  or  leave 
of  their  own  account.  The  consequence  is  that  those  lads  who 
pass  through  the  course  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  farmers,  and 
give  general  satisfaction.  I  may  add  that  I  have  put  a  number 
of  immigrants  who  have  arrived  in  Sydney  and  who  have  had  no 
previous  agricultural  experience  through  this  course,  and  am 
prepared  to  do  the  same  with  any  others  who  may  come. 

I  am  convinced  that  lads  who  are  going  to  settle  on  the  land 
in  Australasia  should  receive  their  training  here  and  not  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent  to  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  widely  differing  conditions  under  which 
farming  is  carried  on  here  and  in  the  Old  World.  In  England 
the  land  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries  and  farming  is  reduced 
to  a  routine  which  simply  involves  the  putting  in  and  the  taking 
off  of  a  certain  rotation  of  crops.  Here  things  are  vastly  different. 
Man  is  face  to  face  with  the  virgin  bush,  and  he  has  to  subdue  it 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  before  he  can  make  it  fruitful.  A  lad 
accustomed  to  the  order  and  method  of  a  well-conducted  English 
farm  would  stand  aghast  at  much  that  he  would  see  out  here,  and 
would  confront  with  a  spirit  of  hopelessness  many  of  the  tasks 
that  he  would  have  to  apply  himself  to.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
thousands  of  highly-improved  farms  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  which  differ  little  from  the  old-country  models.  But 
the  value  of  such  properties  are  considerable,  and  a  lad  without 
much  money  cannot  hope  to  step  into  one  of  them  as  owner. 

It  is  even  better  that  he  should  not  get  his  training  on  one  of 
these  farms,  but  serve  his  apprenticeship  on  a  farm  which  is 
being  carved  out  of  the  bush.  Here  he  would  learn  to  clear  the 
land  by  ringbarking,  felling,  stumping  (i.e.,  extracting  the  stumps 
of  trees  from  the  ground),  piling  the  logs  and  burning  them  off. 
Again,  he  would  master  the  art  of  getting  and  splitting  timber, 
and  with  it  constructing  fences,  sheds,  cowbails,  and  possibly  a 
house.  He  would  also  see  how  the  pioneer  puts  in  his  first  crops, 
hoeing  in  maize  on  land  where  the  trees  are  still  standing,  and 
turning  up  with  the  ingenious  stump-jumping  plough  a  wheat- 
field  that  the  British  farmer  would  regard  with  despair.  With 
these  and  many  other  matters  he  would  become  familiar,  whereas 
he  would  have  no  chance  of  getting  acquainted  with  any  one  of 
these  in  England,  while  the  work  itself  would  beget  in  him  a 
spirit  of  resourcefulness  and  self-reliance  that  the  lad  trained  on  a 
farm  at  home  could  not  possibly  possess.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
these  reasons  will  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  parents  who 
may  contemplate  a  colonial  life  for  their  sons. 
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There  are  several  avenues  by  which  a  life  on  the  land  out 
here  may  be  approached.  In  four  of  the  Australian  States  and 
in  New  Zealand,  there  are  Government  agricultural  colleges, 
where  an  excellent  training  in  scientific  and  practical  farming 
may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Let  me  describe  those  in  New  South  Wales  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar. 

The  premier  one  is  the  Hawkesbury  College,  situated  about 
forty  miles  from  Sydney.  Here  about  two  hundred  students  can 
be  accommodated.  They  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
upwards,  and  can  spend  two  or  more  years  there.  They  are  well- 
housed,  each  student  having  a  separate  bedroom,  and  the  food  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  well-cooked,  comparing  favourably  with 
that  provided  at  any  of  the  English  public  schools.  The  system 
pursued  is  that  the  lads  work  in  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories 
and  on  the  land  day  about.  The  scientific  course  is  an  exhaustive 
one,  including  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture and  stock-breeding,  bacteriology,  the  study  of  insect  and 
plant  pests,  veterinary  instruction  and  surveying  and  book- 
keeping. On  the  farm  they  learn  all  the  ordinary  agricultural 
operations,  including  butter  and  cheese-making,  bacon-curing, 
fruit-growing  and  poultry-raising.  There  is  even  a  small  ostrich 
farm,  and  a  factory  for  fruit-drying  and  jam-making.  Carpentry 
and  smith  work  are  also  taught.  Nor  is  it  all  work  and  no  play. 
Cricket,  football  and  tennis  grounds  are  provided,  and  there  is  a 
rifle-range  and  golf-course  within  easy  reach ;  and  the  inclusive 
cost  of  all  this  amounts  to  about  £30  a  year.  After  completing 
their  course,  many  of  these  students  take  up  land  for  themselves, 
while  others  obtain  positions  as  managers  of  farms,  or  butter  or 
cheese  factories. 

While  the  Hawkesbury  College  is  the  centre  of  agricultural 
education  in  the  State,  there  are  several  other  institutions  where 
the  general  scientific  training  is  not  so  much  emphasised.  At  the 
Wagga  College,  which  is  placed  in  a  great  wheat-growing  and 
sheep-breeding  district,  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  wheat, 
wool,  and  fruit-growing ;  at  Bathurst,  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  apples  are  the  chief  features  ;  and  at  Berry  and  Wollongbar, 
dairying  and  the  rearing  of  stud  cattle.  At  all  of  these  the  cost 
of  board,  lodging  and  instruction  is  about  the  same  as  at  the 
Hawkesbury  College — £30  a  year.  I  know  of  no  place  where  so 
admirable  a  training  can  be  obtained  at  so  small  a  cost. 

But  if  parents  are  not  prepared  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending 
their  sons  to  one  of  these  colleges,  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 
Many  high-class  farmers,  some  of  them  diplomats  of  agricultural 
colleges,  will  take  lads  for  a  small  premium,  or  even  in  return  for 
their  services,  and  give  them  a  sound  training  in  agriculture.  I 
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know  myself  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  yet  practical  man,  with 
a  farm  about  twenty  miles  from  Sydney,  who  takes  a  number  of 
pupils  into  his  own  house  for  £12  a  year.  And  I  can  guarantee 
that  they  will  receive  teaching  there  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that 
given  at  an  agricultural  college.  I  am  also  in  touch  with  many 
other  well-educated  and  humane  men  all  over  the  State  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  treat  lads  well. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Government  farm  which  I  mentioned  before, 
where  a  three  months'  training  can  be  obtained  without  payment. 
Any  lad  who  has  passed  through  this  course  can  easily  secure  a  place 
with  a  respectable  farmer  at  a  wage  of  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  week 
and  his  board,  rising  gradually  to  15s.  or  20s.  a  week.  Young 
fellows  we  have  sent  from  Sydney  into  the  country  on  these 
terms  have  already  saved  enough  out  of  their  wages  to  take  up 
land  for  themselves.  They  work  on  their  own  selections  until 
their  money  is  exhausted,  and  then  go  and  engage  themselves  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer  to  gain  a  further  supply.  The  day  arrives 
when  this  is  unnecessary  as  their  land  is  at  last  able  to  support 
them. 

Now  the  organisation  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
President,  the  Immigration  League  of  Australasia,  has  for  one  of 
its  chief  objects  the  giving  of  advice  and  assistance  to  lads  arriving 
here.  When  they  land  in  any  of  the  States  they  can  be  sure  of  a 
welcome,  as  there  are  branches  of  the  League  in  each  State.  We 
are  prepared  to  advise  all  parents  who  apply  to  us,  what  is  the 
best  to  do  with  their  lads  ;  to  secure  vacancies  for  them  at  any  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  for  which,  however,  some  months'  notice 
must  be  given ;  to  meet  them  on  arrival  and  place  them  in 
respectable  lodgings,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  country  without 
delay.  We  work  in  cordial  co-operation  with  all  the  Government 
officials,  and  have  their  assistance  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
character  of  farmers  to  whom  we  send  lads,  and  no  boy  need  stop 
a  day  at  a  place  where  he  is  not  properly  treated. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bridges  that  no  expensive  outfit  is  needed, 
especially  in  a  climate  like  this,  where  a  flannel  suit  and  old  boots 
and  trousers  are  the  working  costume.  Finally  I  invite  all  parents 
who  intend  their  sons  for  a  colonial  life  to  write  to  our  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Venour  Nathan,  at  Bull's  Chambers,  Moore  Street, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  I  can  promise  them  a  full  and  prompt  reply 
to  all  their  questions.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  strive  to  keep 
the  young  Britons  within  the  limits  of  Greater  Britain.  This  is 
the  true  and  only  way  to  build  up  the  Empire  on  imperishable 
foundations. 

KICHARD  ARTHUR. 
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IMPERIAL    LITERATURE 

I. 
CONCERNING  INDIA 

IMPRESSIONS  * 

SIR  HENRY  CRAIK  has  selected  his  ground  well :  he  has  avoided 
dealing  with  problems,  confining  his  remarks  to  a  record  of 
personal  observations  tempered  with  the  judgment  of  -authorities 
whose  lifelong  residence  in  India  offered  the  strongest  evidence 
to  the  author  that  he  was  gaining  his  knowledge  from  practical 
experience.  His  book  is  a  pleasing  little  story  of  a  brief  tour 
undertaken  during  the  winter  of  1907-8,  told  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  There  is  no  striving  after  effect,  no  attempt  at  word 
painting,  merely  a  refined  narrative  interspersed  with  such  critical 
remarks  as  one  expects  from  a  well-trained  mind,  a  sympathetic 
feeling  and  a  close  observer  of  persons  and  things. 

The  text  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  presumably 
written  from  the  places  visited  and  while  the  surroundings  were 
fresh  in  the  writer's  mind.  The  opening  chapter  entitled,  "  On 
the  Way,"  an  account  of  the  voyage  out,  gives  the  key  to  the 
subsequent  letters,  which  show  the  same  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tion and  the  same  desire  not  to  magnify  into  too  great  import- 
ance the  impressions  of  the  passing  traveller.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  interesting  journey,  that  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's,  taking 
the  reader  as  it  does  from  Bombay  to  the  Afghan  frontier  and 
thence  to  Calcutta,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tourist  nothing 
is  omitted,  but  one  could  have  wished  that  Sir  Henry  had  found 
it  possible  to  stay  longer  in  the  country.  So  graphic  is  his  style 
of  presentation  that  a  leisured  study  of  the  present  position  of 
affairs  would  have  been  most  acceptable.  If  the  book  pretends 
to.  no  deep  consideration,  the  glimpses  obtained  of  official  life,  of 
the  tone  and  conditions  of  Anglo-Indian  society  and  the  relations 
between  natives  and  Anglo-Indians  are  most  instructive.  The 

*  'Impressions  of  India.'     By  Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  M.P.     Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London. 
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chapter  too  on  land  nationalisation  helps  one  better  to  grasp  the 
complexity  of  that  all-important  question  and  to  appreciate  the 
various  currents  of  thought  that  divide  opinion  in  the  different 
provinces. 

That  Sir  Henry  should  deal  more  definitely  with  educational 
work  is  but  natural;  and  it  is  significant  that  he  feels  himself 
compelled  to  say  that  in  thinking  that  in  its  main  lines  the 
education  of  India  is  hopelessly  wrong,  he  is  only  repeating  the 
opinion  expressed  to  him  universally  by  all  the  wisest  Anglo- 
Indians  and  natives  whom  he  met.  It  would  seem  there  is 
much  room  for  thought  and  consideration  with  regard  to  this 
all-important  matter,  and  that  some  reform  is  not  only  necessary 
but  should  be  undertaken  without  delay.  It  is  not  often  an 
educationalist  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's  standing  visits  India  as  a 
freelance,  and  on  this  account  alone,  if  for  no  other,  his  criticisms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  brochure  ;  and  if  the 
student  finds  little  to  attract  him  in  its  pages,  the  volume  will  be 
found  indispensable  to  the  traveller  and  the  library. 


REALITIES  * 

Whatever  Mr.  Kees  has  to  say  about  India  is  always  worth 
hearing ;  his  long  personal  experience  and  official  knowledge, 
combined  with  a  natural  critical  faculty  of  viewing  subjects  and 
persons,  ensure  him  this  commendation.  And  when  to  such 
high  qualifications  are  added  that  of  a  facile  pen  and  a  pleasing 
style,  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  book,  which  is  appropriately 
entitled  '  The  Keal  India,'  will  be  widely  read  and  appreciated. 

In  a  short  prefatory  note  the  author  sets  out  the  scope  of  his 
work  and  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  proprietors  of 
various  periodicals.  These  acknowledgments  indicate,  as  they 
are  doubtless  intended  to  do,  that  Mr.  Bees  has  drawn  largely 
for  the  text  of  his  book  on  his  own  writings,  but  if  the  references 
to  articles  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  over  the 
author's  name  in  different  publications  of  high  repute  are  rather 
frequent,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  book  is  in  any  way 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  newspaper  and  review 
articles.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  as  the  text-  unfolds  itself 
we  have  laid  before  us  a  very  complete  and  up-to-date  study  of 
the  more  important  political  and  economic  questions  connected 
with  our  great  Indian  Empire,  given  in  a  most  graphic  manner, 
and  presented  to  the  public  without  bias  or  partiality. 

*  By  J.  D.  Bees,  G.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  M.P.,  late  additional  member  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India's  Council.  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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Mr.  Bees  has  evidently  been  a  diligent  student  of  Indian  news- 
papers, especially  of  the  native  press,  a  line  of  research  that  enables 
him  to  support  many  of  his  conclusions  by  references  to  public 
opinion  as  expressed  in  the  various  organs  emanating   directly 
from  quarters  that  advocate  the  views  he  is  desirous  of  supporting 
or  refuting.     But  while  the  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  matters  that  chiefly  interest  the  reader  of  to-day,  one 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  interesting  essay  in  which  the 
author  unfolds  the  early  history  of  India,  or  the  chapter  dealing 
with  what  may  be  called  later  history,  beginning  with  the  days  of 
Olive  and  taking  the  reader  up  to  the  present  time.    Here  we  have 
cited  the  work  done   by  Lord  Curzon,  and   cited  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  during  his  tenure  of  the 
viceroy alty  many  useful  reforms  were  pressed  forward  and  carried. 
Here,  too,  we  get  at  last  a  clear  statement  about  the  dispute 
between  the  late  Viceroy  and  Lord  Kitchener,  and  learn  some- 
thing of  Lord  Curzon's  endeavours  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
vernacular  languages.     Space  will  not  permit  of  our  following 
the  author's  remarks  on  the  Land  System — an  absorbing  study— 
or  on  revenue  and  taxation,  nor  can  we  discuss  such  pressing 
questions  as  unrest  and  social  reform.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  on 
these  and  many  other  matters  Mr.  Bees  offers  useful  and  tactful 
observations,  and  in  several  instances  he  is  careful   to   indicate 
what  should  be  done  and  what  avoided. 

No  politician  wanting  to  know  his  India  should  miss  the 
opportunity  this  book  affords  him  of  improving  his  acquaintance 
with  our  Eastern  dependency.  And  if  the  student  of  folklore 
finds  little  to  add  to  his  knowledge,  the  student  of  current  history, 
both  political  and  economic,  cannot  fail  to  find  in  Mr.  Bees'  book 
some  very  useful  groundwork  on  which  to  formulate  opinions 
and  correct  imperfect  knowledge.  The  volume  is  a  timely  and 
valuable  addition  to  Indian  literature. 


THE    TARIFP    PROBLEM* 

Beaders  of  this  Beview  are  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Webb's 
writings,  and  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  his  new  book, 
'India  and  the  Empire,'  in  effect  a  consideration  of  the  tariff 
problem,  which  he  appropriately  dedicates  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Mr.  Deakin. 

Introducing  his  thesis  to  the  public,  Mr.  Webb  tells  us  that 
he  has  two  main  objects  in  view.  In  the  first  place  he  wishes 

*  '  India  and  the  Empire :    a  consideration  of  the  Tarifi  Problem,'  by  M.  de 
P.  Webb,  C.I.E.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lgndon, 
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to  present  the  case  for  Tariff  Reform  and  preferential  trade  in  a 
somewhat  new  garb,  and  in  the  second  place  he  is  desirous  of 
exhibiting  the  true  position  and  strength  of  India  and  the  great 
importance  of  her  assuming  a  leading  part  in  what  he  perti- 
nently alludes  to  as  "  the  rising  movement  for  Imperial  tariff 
revision."  Around  these  two  objects  the  text  centres,  and  if 
some  of  the  author's  deductions  be  open  to  argument,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  new  garb  and  Mr.  Webb's  facts.  The  author 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  under  present  conditions  India  has 
not  very  much  to  gain  from  an  Imperial  preferential  tariff, 
but  as  Sir  Edward  Law  points  out  in  an  able  introductory 
chapter,  turning  to  the  wider  aspect  of  the  question,  the 
author  urges  the  great  importance  for  the  United  Kingdom  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure  a  fuller  proportion  of  India's 
import  trade,  of  which  some  £26,000,000  per  annum  now  goes 
to  other  countries.  Again,  to  quote  Sir  Edward  Law,  "  the 
consideration  of  the  dependence  of  India's  purchasing  power  or 
her  selling  capacity  must  not,  however,  be  considered  solely  in 
connection  with  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  If  India  sells 
more  in  quantity  of  raw  produce  or  more  in  value  of  manufactured 
or  half -manufactured  goods,  whether  to  the  United  Kingdom  or 
to  other  countries,  she  will  be  able  to  import  more  British 
merchandise." 

The  arguments  that  Mr.  Webb  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject 
are  worthy  of  the  closest  study,  and  his  book  is  certainly  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  literature  of  Tariff  Reform.  So  small  is  the 
general  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian  trade  that,  whether  the 
reader  agree  with  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  or  whether 
he  be  an  ardent  fiscal  reformer,  it  is  beyond  question  that  he  will 
receive  a  very  useful  schooling  by  carefully  perusing  a  volume 
containing  so  much  practical  information.  As  a  study  of  India's 
exports  and  imports  the  book  takes  first  rank,  and  as  these  are 
matters  that  must  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with  any 
scheme  of  Imperial  fiscal  change,  one  can  safely  recommend 
all  who  wish  to  obtain  points  for  the  platform  to  give  close 
attention  to  Mr.  Webb's  text.  It  is  not  a  bulky  tome,  and  any 
one  with  average  intelligence  can  master  the  contents  at  a  sitting. 
In  addition,  the  story  is  ably  presented,  and  if,  after  putting  both 
sides  of  the  question,  the  author  gives  judgment  in  favour  of  his 
own  views,  the  judgment  is  always  a  carefully-prepared  dictum, 
and  accordingly  carries  with  it  much  weight,  even  if  it  does  not 
always  lead  to  conviction. 
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A    RETROSPECT* 

Yet  another  volume  on  India.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
our  Indian  Empire  fails  to  find  an  audience,  when  writer  after 
writer  appears  on  the  scene,  fired  with  the  not  unworthy 
motive  of  telling  us  something  new  or  old  about  our  great 
possession  in  the  Far  East.  This  time  it  is  Mrs.  Steel 
who  essays  the  task  of  imparting  knowledge,  but  unlike  the 
books  mentioned  above,  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  author  to 
deal  with  present-day  matters.  Her  task  is  confined  to  history, 
ancient  history  for  the  most  part,  but  yet  history,  for  the  volume 
closes  when  the  mutiny  begins.  Although  an  old  Indian  resident 
the  author  in  no  sense  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority. 
In  fact  she  launches  her  venture  on  the  world  with  the  not  very 
encouraging  opening  that  her  work  is  "  a  compilation  from  pub- 
lished works."  For  all  that  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  within 
these  pages,  and  if  only  the  type  were  a  little  more  distinct 
the  pleasure  of  reading  what  the  author  has  to  say  would  be 
increased. 

II. 
CONCERNING  CANADA 

HISTORICAL  | 

No  better  editor  could  have  been  found  for  '  The  Historical 
Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  '  than  Sir  Charles  Lucas  :  that 
he  has  performed  his  task  with  tact,  care  and  discretion  is  the 
universal  verdict  of  all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
many  interesting  volumes  which  from  time  to  time  have  made 
their  appearance.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  series  is  devoted  to 
the  geography  and  history  of  Canada,  and  the  work  has  been 
divided  between  the  editor,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Rogers,  the 
last-named  authority  undertaking  the  geographical  portion  and 
the  editor  and  Mr.  Egerton  the  historical  section.  At  one  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas  would  himself  have  been 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  historical  section,  but  the  heavy 
duties  attending  the  office  of  Assistant  Under- Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  and  the  constant  demands  so  responsible  an 
administrative  position  involves,  have  compelled  him  to  lay  aside 
his  pen  before  his  essay  was  accomplished,  leaving  the  work  to  be 

*•*  '  India  Through  the  Ages,'  by  Flora  Annie  Steel.     George  Routledge  &  Sons, 
London. 

t  '  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.'  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.M.G.  Vol.  V. :  Canada.  Part  II.  (Historical).  With  maps.  By  H.  E.  Egerton. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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finished  by  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  selection  as  Beit  professor  of 
colonial  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford  marked  him  as 
eminently  the  man  to  succeed  his  editor. 

With  Part  I.  of  Volume  V.  we  have  already  dealt,  and  much 
that  was  said  of  that  effort  is  applicable  to  Part  II.  which  has 
just  emanated  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  Just  as  there  is  no  book 
which  deals  with  the  subject  quite  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the 
author  of  Part  I.  so  no  book  will  be  found  approaching  the 
subject  from  quite  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Egerton  in  Part  II.  The  history  of  Canada  is  presented  in  text- 
book form,  and  the  marginal  notes  enable  the  reader  at  once  to 
trace  easily  the  matter  on  which  he  seeks  information,  while  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  the  author  gives  a  list  of  the  authorities 
he  has  himself  consulted,  thus  providing  the  student  with  a  wide 
field  for  further  research  should  his  requirements  necessitate  a 
more  extensive  examination.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
excellent  maps  and  index.  With  all  these  facilities  compressed 
into  a  book  of  under  350  pages  the  most  fastidious  critic  will 
experience  some  diffidence  in  asking  for  more.  Mr.  Egerton, 
while  telling  his  story  in  an  accurate  and  attractive  style,  has 
brought  both  the  geography  and  the  history  of  Canada  within 
a  compass  that  admits  of  concentrated  study  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  new  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  the  separate  provinces,  the  Union  and  the  Dominion, 
to  which  is  added  a  useful  appendix.  In  the  first  part  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  war  of  1812,  Lord  Durham's  Report, 
and  some  interesting  material  concerning  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  second  part  opens  with  the  passing  of  the  Union  Act,  and 
after  a  cursory  discussion  of  Lord  Elgin's  administration  and  the 
breakdown  of  party  government,  we  have  an  excellent  chapter  on 
federation,  the  section  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Dominion  will 
be  found  several  matters  of  international  import,  including  the 
relations  of  Canada  with  the  United  States.  Here,  too,  we  learn 
something  about  that  great  imperial  work,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway ;  while  of  special  interest  to  federationists  is  the  chapter 
on  the  struggle  between  central  and  provincial  authorities.  The 
book  appropriately  ends  with  a  sketch  of  the  Dominion  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  new  volume  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  and  the  reputation  of  the  editor.  It  is  uniform 
with  the  series,  handy  in  form,  and  makes  a  trusty  and  up-to-date 
book  of  reference. 
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SPORT    AND    PASTIME* 

''Farm  Cottage,  Camp  and  Canoe  in  Maritime  Canada,  or  the 
call  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Emigrant  and  Sportsman,"  to  give 
Mr.  Silver's  book  its  full  title,  provides  the  most  fascinating 
reading  for  sportsmen.  Some  of  the  sketches  have  already  seen 
light  in  The  Empire  Review  and  several  have  appeared  in 
the  Badminton  Magazine.  Collected  together,  this  series  of 
sporting  papers  make  a  valuable  record  and  one  that  is  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  wide  audience,  while,  as  Lord  Strath- 
cona  says  in  an  appreciative  preface,  "  the  book  will  be  exception- 
ally valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  a  portion 
of  the  Dominion,  which  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be." 

To  deal  at  any  length  with  the  text  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is 
a  task  outside  the  scope  of  the  reviewer,  even  if  he  were  familiar 
with  the  various  fields  of  sport  which  the  author  has  so  diligently 
explored.  But  without  in  any  way  anticipating  the  reader's 
pleasure,  it  may  be  permissible  to  say  that  the  book  teems  with 
information  and  abounds  with  exciting  adventure.  The  place  of 
origin  takes  one  to  a  country  which,  to  the  great  majority  of 
sportsmen  outside  Canada,  is  new  ground,  and  on  this  account 
alone  the  volume  possesses  a  peculiar  and  special  interest.  Very 
excellent  too  are  the  numerous  illustrations  which  serve  to 
impress  the  actualities  on  the  mind.  In  short,  from  first  to  last, 
there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book ;  while  to  all  true  lovers  of 
sport  the  pages  appeal  with  a  magnetism  which  is  irresistible. 

A  pleasing  style  and  an  easy  flow  of  diction  adds  to  the 
general  charm  of  these  sketches,  and  it  is  with  no  small  regret 
one  realises  that  with  an  exciting  description  of  a  birch-bark 
canoe  trip  the  last  story  has  been  told.  Sport  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  bringing  into  closer  relationship  the  colonies 
and  the  Motherland,  and  Mr.  Silver  may  be  said  to  have  forged 
one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  Imperial  unity. 


PUBLICATIONS^ 

Volume  XII.  of  the  '  Keview  of  Historical  Publications  relating 
to  Canada  '  is  to  hand.  It  deals  with  the  publications  for  1907. 
Part  I.  is  mainly  devoted  to  matters  connected  with,  or 

*  "  Farm  Cottage,  Camp  and  Canoe  in  Maritime  Canada,"  by  Arthur  P.  Silver. 
With  an  introduction  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, 
G.C.M.G.  Illustrated.  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 

f  Edited  by  George  M.  Wrong,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  H.  H.  Langton,  M.A.,  Librarian  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  Published 
by  Morang  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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arising  out  of,  the  Colonial  Conference.  Without  in  any  way  f\ 
criticising  the  editor's  choice  of  authors  and  articles,  one  cannot 
but  think  that  the  record  would  have  been  more  complete  had  it 
included  some  reference  to  the  series  of  articles  on  the  Conference 
which  appeared  in  one  of  our  widest  circulating  monthlies,  and 
attracted  not  a  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers.  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Canada,  and 
here  the  selection  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Canada  these  studies  make  a  useful  book  of  reference, 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
publication. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVJNG 

PUTTING  ON  THE  CLOCK— NEW  ZEALAND'S  EXPEEIENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW. 

DEAE  SIE, — Apropos  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  object  of  advancing  the  clock  by  one  hour 
on  the  third  Sunday  in  April,  and  to  alter  it  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  one  hour  on  the  third  Sunday  in  September,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  the  southern  part  of  New 
Zealand. 

In  the  township  of  Mosgiel,  distant  about  nine  miles  from 
Dunedin — the  capital  of  the  provincial  district  of  Otago,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  the  woollen  industry  on  the  South  Island — the 
fantastical  idea  has  been  put  to  practical  use. 

It  is  highly  important  that  work  in  the  woollen  mills  should 
be  carried  on  as  much  as  possible  during  daylight,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  factory  clocks  are  "  put  on  "  during  the  winter. 
The  advancement  is  made  in  stages,  until  in  mid-winter  there 
is  a  difference  of  almost  three-quarters  of  an  hour  between  what 
the  townspeople  call  the  "  right  time "  and  "  factory "  time. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  procedure  is  strictly  legal,  and  an 
opinion  prevails  in  the  district  that  it  conflicts  with  the  Factories 
Act,  but  so  far  the  authorities  have  not  thought  fit  to  interfere 
with  a  plan  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  Mosgiel 
for  more  than  twenty  years. — Yours  truly, 

M.  C. 

DUNEDIN,  August  1. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DURING  the  past  month  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the 
stock  markets.  Depression  has  given  place  to  buoyancy,  stagna- 
tion to  activity,  and  gloomy  sentiment  to  a  feeling  that  better 
times  have  at  last  come  for  the  financial  world.  The  South 
African  market,  still  the  leading  medium  for  Stock  Exchange 
speculation,  has  been  most  prominent  in  the  revival,  business 
being  on  a  scale  that  calls  back  memories  of  the  old  "  boom  "  days. 

The  very  highest  class  of  securities,  with  which  India  stocks 
rank,  have  lagged  behind,  the  public  requiring  something  of  a 
more  remunerative  nature  nowadays.  But  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities  have  enjoyed  some  demand  and  are  generally 
higher  than  a  month  ago. 

Last  year's  Indian  railway  results  are  summed  up  in  a  useful 
manner  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Eailway  Administration  just 
issued,  and  the  figures  bring  out  very  clearly  what  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  The  aggregate  gross  earnings  rose  from 
£29,411,500  to  £31,512,500,  and  the  net  revenue  from  £14,739,900 
to  £15,321,900.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  no 
less  than  306  millions,  an  increase  of  35  millions  over  the  number 
carried  in  1906,  but  the  average  fare  per  passenger  declined  from 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3A%  Stock  (t)       ... 

70,652,540 

1931 

99| 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3%        „      M       ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

88* 

3$ 

2£%      „      Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

74~ 

8§ 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

(a) 

95£ 

m 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3%      „             „      1896-7 

1916 

78| 

311 

30  June—  80  Dec. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£ 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 

1,500,000 

3 

100 

81 

Stt 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

2,750,000 

7* 

100 

153 

48 

Bengal  Dooars,  L  

400,000 

4 

100 

79 

5^ 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 

3,000,000 

5J 

100 

103 

4 

Burma  Guar.  2^%and  propn.  of  profits 

2,000,000 

4 

100 

105 

4T36 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8£%  +\ 
net  earnings      / 

800,000 

7 

100 

150 

4f 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 
sur.  profits  (t)    / 

2,126,016£ 

6& 

100 

107 

«i 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 

4,  423,  983  £ 

5} 

100 

122 

*i 

Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (*)... 

1,435,650 

4£ 

100 

122 

•8H 

Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  

8,000,000 

3 

100 

83 

3& 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 

2,701,450 

4 

100 

112 

BA 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 

2,575,000 

4§ 

100 

105 

±& 

Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  |  surp.  profits  (t) 

2,250,000 

4 

100 

101 

BH 

Nizam's  State  Kail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 

2,000,000 

5 

100 

112 

*A 

Do.  3J%  red.  mort.  debs  

1,074,700 

3* 

100 

88 

3ii 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 

400,000 

7 

100 

140 

5 

South  Behar  Limited    . 

379,580 

5 

100 

104 

4§ 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 

H 

100 

123 

<* 

3| 

Do.  capital  stock1  ....                 . 

1,000,000 

6 

100 

103 

51* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 

1,000,000 

6 

100 

134 

T6 

*A 

Do.  3£X  deb.  stock  red. 

500,000 

31 

100 

90 

81 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 

800,000 

ua 
5 

100 

94 

"8 

*A 

Do.  5/^  debenture  stock        . 

550,000 

5 

100 

102J 

4* 

38 

BANKS. 

Number  of 

Shares. 

Chartered   Bakk   of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    / 

60,000 

13 

20 

58 

4TV 

National  Bank  of  India  

48,000 

12 

12i 

36 

44 

•"""2 

^s 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

8d.  to  7|<i.  The  average  return  of  profit  on  the  capital  outlay 
was  5 '  77  per  cent.  This  is  a  little  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year  when  the  average  was  5*83  per  cent.,  but  it  compares  very 
favourably  with  our  railways  at  home.  From  the  State  and 
Guaranteed  Railways  the  Government  earned  the  handsome 
profit  of  £2,552,000,  after  charging  all  interest  and  annuities, 
including  the  portion  representing  capital  redemption.  This  com- 
pares with  £1,650,100  for  the  preceding  year.  There  has  thus 
been  rapid  progress  since  1902  when  the  profit  was  only  £136,100. 
Grand  Trunk  stocks  have  been  very  prominent  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  revival  of  the  past  month.  The  continued  decreases 
shown  by  the  traffic  returns  have  been  practically  ignored  and 
attention  concentrated  on  the  prospects  of  the  railway  in  view  of 
the  hopes  of  a  bumper  harvest.  An  interesting  and  important 
event  for  the  company  is  the  inauguration  of  a  regular  service  of 
goods  and  passenger  trains  on  three  hundred  miles  of  the  western 
section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which,  in  the  near 
future,  should  not  only  be  paying  its  own  way  but  also  earning  a 
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respectable  profit  for  the  parent  company  which  owns  the  whole 
of  the  share  capital. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  the  results  for 
the  past  year,  already  published  in  the  preliminary  statement,  are 
supplemented  by  some  interesting  information  as  to  new  capital. 
Besides  the  $24,336,000  of  new  ordinary  stock  offered  to  the 
shareholders  at  par  during  the  year  there  were  also  sold  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  of  4  per  cent  debenture  stock  and  a  million 
of  preference  stock.  As  regards  the  further  $50,000,000  which  it 
is  proposed  to  create  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  the  directors 
remark  that,  while  recommending  this  increase  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  issuing  any  portion 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  ||  Guaranteed 
colonial)  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

104 

— 

!1  Apr.  —1  Oct. 

4%    „        )     Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

106 

3 

4%  Keduced  Bonds    . 
4%        „     Regd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615] 

1910 

/  101£ 

1  ioii 

=  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

101 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102J 
95£ 

8i 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%       »              >.     (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

Six 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

8*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

*a 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .      .      . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83z 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

101 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb  \ 
Stock       .      .      .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

3f 

}l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

106 

8| 

1 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
472,174 

1923 
drawings 

101 
93 

tf 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

110 

3£ 

1 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds 

300,910 

1922-28* 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      . 

I     1,169,844 

1929 

91 

*& 

I 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

100 

4 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

5A 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

$100 

178 

3| 

Do.  4%  Preference    . 

£9,661,032 

4 

Stock 

lOO^z 

31! 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

108 

3! 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£22,548,323 

4 

I05i 

8f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

22f 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

107 

45 

Do.  5%  2nd 

£2,530,000 

5 

96 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

541 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

94 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

103a; 

3£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

233 

41 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74 

411 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16i 

51 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

88 

03 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

6 

6f 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric)  Def. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

139 

5f 

Hail  way  JPref. 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

107 

** 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8f 

93 

3ii 

3%  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4T5 

4%  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

101 

sf 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4% 

472,594 

1935 

105 

3i& 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     „ 

200,000 

1936 

102 

w 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

of  the  additional  amount,  as  the  company  has  ample  funds  in 
hand,  but  with  a  vast  property  in  a  growing  country,  the  demands 
for  works,  and  more  particularly  for  rolling  stock,  involving  large 
outlay,  are  sure  to  continue,  and  the  directors  desire  to  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  these  promptly  when  they  arise. 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  expansion,  the  company  has 
arranged  to  acquire,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000,  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Alberta  Kailway  and  Irrigation  Company,  which 
owns  113  miles  of  railway  in  Southern  Alberta,  an  important 
colliery  and  about  425,000  acres  of  land.  This  property  has  been 
worked  in  the  past  in  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  the  steps  the  directors  propose  are  intended  to  ensure 
a  continuance  of  tbis  desirable  connection. 
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Despite  the  decline  in  profits  last  year,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company's  current  financial  resources  are  in  an  eminently  satis- 
factory condition.  Out  of  the  accumulated  surplus  of  $26,184,019 
brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year,  after  paying  the 
dividends  in  respect  of  that  year,  $6,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  additions  and  improvements.  After  paying  the  dividends  for 
the  year  just  closed  there  will  still  be  an  accumulated  surplus  of 
$25,763,735,  while  in  the  account  for  appropriations  from  surplus 
for  additions  and  improvements  there  is  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $6,489,455. 

During  the  month  there  has  been  offered  an  issue  of  $700,000 
7  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  price  of  issue  was  145  per  cent.,  at  which  the  fixed 
dividend  of  7  per  cent,  gives  a  yield  of  £4  16s.  6d.  per  cent. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  possibility  of  an  increase  because  the 
Preferred  Stock  participates  in  surplus  profits  after  the  Common 
Stock  has  received  7  per  cent.  This  rate,  however,  has  not  been 
attained  yet,  although  last  year  the  last  interim  dividend  on  the 
Common  Stock  was  increased  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Australian  Government  stocks,  like  most  other  gilt-edged 
securities,  attracted  but  little  attention  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  but  some  inquiry  has  been  in  evidence  more  recently 
without,  however,  making  much  impression  on  quotations.  The 
new  South  Australian  loan  issue  of  £2,000,000  in  3J  per  cent, 
inscribed  stock,  about  which  so  much  had  been  heard  in  advance, 
has  now  made  its  appearance.  The  price  of  issue  is  97^  per 
cent.,  the  principal  being  repayable  at  par  on  July  1,  1936  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  Government,  on  or  after  July  1,  1926.  Holders 
of  the  Government  4  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  January  1  next, 
towards  redemption  of  which  this  loan  is  required,  are  offered  the 
opportunity  of  converting  into  the  new  stock  at  the  rate  of  £100 
of  stock  and  a  cash  payment  of  £2  7s.  6d.  for  each  £100  bond  ; 
in  addition,  holders  of  the  bonds  accepting  the  conversion  offer, 
are  entitled  to  retain  the  coupon  due  on  January  1. 

A  change  in  the  Australian  monetary  situation  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  some  time  is  now  becoming  more  marked.  Up  to 
a  year  ago  there  had  been  for  a  considerable  period  what  might 
be  termed  a  plethora  of  money  in  Australia.  The  ease  was  such 
that  the  State  Governments  were  able  to  obtain  new  loans  on  the 
spot  and  also  to  redeem  maturing  obligations  in  London  to  a 
large  extent  out  of  local  resources  ;  moreover  the  Australian  banks 
found  it  advantageous  to  employ  in  London  large  portions  of 
their  resources  for  which  remunerative  employment  was  difficult 
to  obtain  in  Australia.  It  would  seem  that  this  state  of  affairs 
is  being  rapidly  altered ;  the  latest  banking  averages  show  that 
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the  deposits  in  Australian  banks,  which  had  rapidly  increased  in 
recent  years,  were  practically  stationary  during  the  last  twelve 
months  while  advances  increased  by  £4,850,711.  The  increased 
demand  for  accommodation  has  been  met  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  London,  but  an  increase  in  the 
local  rates  of  interest  on  loans  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 

A  highly  satisfactory  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  New  South  Wales  Railways  and  Tramways  for 
the  year  ended  Jane  30  last.  Though  the  weather  conditions 
were  somewhat  unfavourable  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the 
railway  receipts  showed  considerable  expansion  in  spite  of 
reduced  passenger  fares  and  lower  goods  rates.  The  total  rail- 
way income  was  £4,944,134  against  £4,709,406  for  the  previous 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3i%      »              »     (t) 
3%        „              „     (t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

100 

88 

39 
3| 
3S 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOEIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%           „         1885     . 
3|%         „          1889  (t) 

3%           "          (0  '.     '. 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1908-13* 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
104 
100* 
101 

3f 
sis 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (£) 
3£%        „             „     (*) 

3%          »             „     (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

103 
106 
99i 

88 

f* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%       ,,        .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 
34%        „              „     (t) 

3%          »              „     M 
3%          „              „     (0 

WESTEEN  AUSTEALIA. 

3,646,600 
1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1909-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  $  or 
after. 

103 
102$ 
99 

87 

8| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    .      .      . 
3J%      „           (0   .     . 
3%        «             4   -      - 
3%         „            (*)   .      . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35^ 
1927| 

103 
99J 

$ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
3%         "     .     ''     .  (0 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99 
105 

88 

Sf 
3? 
8f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.      %  No  allowance  for  redemption.       (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment,      (z)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

8» 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

3£ 

Do.     Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

250,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

3-rl 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  / 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

102 

^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

Si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .      . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN  'RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .      .      . 

12,000 

6 

5 

4£ 

6f 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

99 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360,000 

42 

100 

101 

3Tl 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

102 

5TV 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

43 

1?> 

4^ 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

60 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99^ 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

12J 

5 

4 

9  JL 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

1014 

ST! 

Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

154,000 

7 

5 

5! 

£>    1 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   . 

£620^000 

100 

"* 

106J 

*& 

Do.  4% 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

100J 

3ig 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£1,144,692 

4 

100 

84J 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,695 

4 

100 

84 

45 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£4 

21£ 

73 

4 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200 

125 

20 

•57J 

4Tsg 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

6£ 

1 

£ 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9^ 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12 

£560,000 

5 

100 

102 



Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .      .      . 

£250,000 

*i 

100 

102 

4| 

year.  Expenses,  however,  increased  by  £215,000,  and  the  charge 
for  interest  on  capital  invested  was  also  higher  by  £50,000  ;  but 
after  allowing  for  these  increased  charges  there  was  a  net  profit 
to  the  State  of  £579,931,  or  only  £31,000  less  than  the  record 
profit  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  the  tramway  depart- 
ment the  progress  was  even  more  marked,  the  receipts  having 
risen  from  £908,701  to  £1,011,994.  About  £20,000  of  the  gross 
increase  was  retained  in  net,  so  that  after  charging  interest  on 
capital  there  was  a  net  profit  of  £68,425  as  compared  with  £48,961. 
The  recent  strike  of  tramway  employees,  which  arose  out  of  a 
very  trifling  incident,  was  met  with  a  firm  front  on  the  part  of  the 
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CommissioDers,  supported  by  the  Government.  It  evoked  no 
public  sympathy,  but  on  the  contrary  caused  much  indignation, 
and  soon  came  to  an  end. 

As  one  of  the  leading  Australian  banks,  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited,  has  shared  to  the  full  in 
the  prosperity  of  recent  years.  Its  operations,  being  confined 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  are  not  so  extensive 
as  in  the  case  of  those  banks  whose  business  is  carried  on  in 
all  the  States  and  in  New  Zealand,  but  it  has  evidently  obtained 
a  full  proportion  of  benefit  from  the  improved  conditions  in  the 
two  States  named.  Only  last  year  the  directors,  in  view  of  the 
expanding  business,  found  it  expedient  to  increase  the  paid-up 
capital  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,250,000,  and  the  same  favourable 
cause  has*  led  them  to  recommend  a  further  increase  of  £250,000 
this  year.  On  the  last  occasion  the  new  shares,  with  £12  10s. 
payable,  were  allotted  to  the  shareholders,  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings,  at  £15  per  share,  but  this  time  they  are  allotted  at  par ; 
as  the  old  shares  stand  at  a  premium  of  something  like  150  per 
cent.,  the  allotments  have  on  each  occasion  provided  substantial 
bonuses  to  holders.  The  increase  of  capital  is  fortunately  accom- 
panied by  an  expansion  in  profits.  The  report  for  the  half-year  to 
June  30  makes  an  excellent  showing  in  this  respect,  as  the  net 
earnings  amounted  to  £90,972,  which  compares  with  £71,800  a 
year  ago  and  £66,021  at  June  1906.  After  payment  of  the  usual 
10  per  cent,  dividend  and  transfer  of  £20,000  to  reserve  fund-- 
the  same  as  for  the  two  previous  half-years — the  balance  carried 
forward,  viz.,  £37,929,  shows  an  increase  of  £8,552. 

In  New  Zealand  the  financial  situation  shows  the  same 
features  as  in  Australia.  Increased  imports  combined  with  a 
decrease  in  values  of  leading  export  commodities,  have  caused  a 
restriction  in  monetary  resources  with  a  consequent  hardening 
in  rates  of  interest  which  is  expected  to  develop  in  the  near 
future.  Here  again  the  trend  of  affairs  is  indicated  in  the  June 
banking  averages  which  show  a  shrinkage  of  £1,503,000  in 
deposits  and  an  increase  of  £851,000  in  advances  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  some  complaint  recently  among 
traders  that  the  position  has  been  aggravated  by  excessive  public 
borrowing  in  the  local  market. 

As  regards  Government  borrowing  there  has  also  been  some 
criticism  both  in  New  Zealand  and  on  this  side  concerning  the 
rapid  piling  up  of  the  Dominion  public  debt.  It  appeared  from 
the  Treasurer's  budget  statement  that  the  increase  in  debt  last 
year  was  no  less  than  £2,274,857,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  this  sum  was  expended  on  reproductive 
works.  For  the  current  year  the  expenditure  on  public  works  is 
to  be  £2,350,000,  of  which  £1,250,000  will  be  raised  by  loan,  while 
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NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

4. 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3£%  Stock  (t)    .      .      . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 
9,532,694 
9,659,980 

1929 
1940 
1945 

"of 

88 

»A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND    OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

104 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

104 

*i 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

9* 

— 

Do.  4%  Gua.  Stock!  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

SH 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926           118£ 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929           118£ 

4f 

I 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

105 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4| 

I 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2|  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6| 

6H 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      ./ 

200,000 

1909           102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

94 

5| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.l 
5%      j 

443,100 

1934           108 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan       ...      ./ 

100,000 

1914-29         110£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929           116£ 

4H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .      . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

*& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925             99 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

of  the  balance  £800,000  will  be  provided  out  of  the  accumulated 
revenue  surplus  and  £200,000  from  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
fund.  At  present  the  Government  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  ample  funds  available  for  immediate  requirements,  but  if 
the  hardening  tendency  of  money  becomes  accentuated,  the 
placing  of  loans  will  not  be  so  easy  as  during  recent  years.  Mean- 
while, it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  repayment  or  renewal  of  loans  maturing  in  March  next. 
Another  high  record  was  established  by  the  Transvaal  gold 
output  for  August,  which  amounted  to  587,813  ounces,  valued  at 
£2*496,869,  exceeding  July's  output,  the  previous  highest,  by 
3,358  ounces,  or  £14,261.  The  following  table  shows  the  returns 
month  by  month  for  several  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which 
the  war  commenced  : 
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— 

1908. 

1907 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£                       & 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  .      . 

2,380,124    2,283, 

741    1,820 

,739 

1,568 

,508    1,226 

,846| 

1 

,534,583 

February 

2,301,971    2,096, 

434:  1,731 

,664 

1,545 

,371 

1,229 

,7261 

1 

,512,860 

March 

2,442,022!  2,287, 

391  1,884 

,815 

1,698 

,340   1,309 

,329 

1 

,654,258 

April  .      .      . 

2,403,500   2,281, 

1101  1,865 

,785 

1,695 

,550   1,299 

,576? 

1 

,639,340 

•May  .      .      . 

2,472,143 

2,227, 

838 

1,959 

,062i  1,768 

,734 

1,335 

,826 

1 

,658,268 

June  . 

2,442,329 

2,155, 

976   2,021 

,813 

1,751 

,412    1,309 

,231 

1 

,665,715 

July  .      .      . 

2,482,608 

2,262, 

813 

2,089 

,004 

1,781 

,944!  1,307 

,621 

1 

,711,447 

August    . 

2,496,869 

2,357, 

602 

2,162 

,583    1,820 

,496:  1,326 

,468 

1 

,720,907 

September    . 



2,285, 

424   2,145 

,575 

1,769 

,124   1,326 

,506 

1 

,657,205 

October  .      . 

— 

2,351, 

344 

2,296 

,361 

1,765 

,047    1,383 

,167 

November    . 



2,335, 

406 

2,265 

,625 

1,804 

,253 

1,427 

,947 

•H 

,028,057 

December     . 

— 

2,478, 

659   2,336 

,961 

1,833 

,295 

1,538 

,800 

i 

Total  *     . 

19,421,566 

27,403, 

738 

24,579 

,987 

20,802 

,074 

16,054 

,809 

15 

,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


Thus  the  production  of  gold  continues  to  show  encouraging 
expansion,  and  the  increase  should  be  more  marked  still  when 
the  new  crushers,  such  as  the  Simmer  Deep  and  the  West  Rand 
Consolidated,  get  into  full  swing. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .      .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed       . 
4%  1886 
3£%1886       „          (ft. 
3%  1886         „          (4. 

620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
104 
102 
95 
81 

1 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July: 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t)     .     . 

3%°          ',',       (0     !      •' 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914--39f 
1929-49J 

106 
83 

1 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-  53f 

991 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

•(•  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

89 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .      . 

1,874,150 

1Q53 

98 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

98 

*i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 
Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 
Band  Water  Board  4% 

5,500,000 
625,000 
380,540 
3,400,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 
1964 
1935 

90 
90 
95 
95 

if 

tf 

*& 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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There  was  a  net  increase  of  1,209  hands  in  the  Band's  native 
labour  supply  during  August  which  was  just  counteracted  by  the 
decrease  in  Chinese.  This  table  gives  the  monthly  labour  returns 
for  the  past  two  years  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

| 
Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

August     1906 

6,777 

7,526 

749* 

76,246 

53,835 

September  ,, 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October.     ,, 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  ,, 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  ,, 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    „ 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662t 

53,736 

March         ,, 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April      .      , 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .      , 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June      .      , 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July       .      , 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593t 

51,441 

August  .      , 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,  9  14  f 

49,071 

September  , 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  .      , 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November  „ 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599} 

37,728 

December  ,, 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    ,, 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

Marcb         ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May             ,, 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June            „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       .     „ 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t  .     ,, 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

*  Net  loss.  f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

70 

74 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African  } 
Rep   4°/  Bonds  / 

£449,300 

4 

100 

*4 

Rhodesia  Rlys.    5%  1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

79J 

6i 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,858,700 

5 

100 

86 

5*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4J 

6f 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|              .      .      . 

160,000 

8 

Pi 

7 

71 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148^232 

12 

4 

24 

3 

10 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      . 

110,000 

4 

10* 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    . 

61,941 

16 

25 

64 

6i 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .      .      . 

60,000 

10 

5 

4£ 

llf 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

IA 

13  s 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    . 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

M 

nil 

Do  5°/  Debs  Red 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

K    rj 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

4 

7|5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

45,000 

5 

7 

*i 

8i3s 
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Some  decline  was  shown  by  the  Khodesian  gold  output  during 
August,  the  month's  total  being  52,482  ounces  valued  at  £220,792 
against  54,237  ounces  valued  at  dG'228,151  for  July.  In  this  table 
are  shown  the  monthly  returns  for  some  years  past,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  during  recent  months  that  the 
returns  have  been  in  fine  ounces ;  previously  they  were  in 
"  bullion  "  ounces. 


— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

50,521 

47,048 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

February 

47,683    40,482 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

March   . 

48,973 

46,887 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

April 

50,718 

49,772 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

May.      . 

53,188 

52,668 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

June 

53,426i  54,918 

47,664 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

July.      . 

54,237    54,271 

48,485 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

August  . 

52,482;  54,558 

50,127 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

September 



53,622 

48,410 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

October 



53,823 

45,644 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

November 

— 

50,891 

48,503 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

December 

— 

53,113 

48,329 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

Total   . 

411,228 

612,053 

551,875 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

There  are  signs  of  recovery  in  the  diamond  industry,  the 
condition  of  which  means  so  much  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ments as  well  as  to  the  numerous  independent  shareholders.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Jagersfontein  Company  the  other  day,  Colonel 
Harris,  the  chairman,  remarked  that  since  the  beginning  of  July 
there  had  been  a  decided  improvement  and  they  could  look 
forward  with  some  confidence  to  a  steady  augmentation  of  sales, 
although  the  conditions  made  it  imperative  that  production 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

8tt 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

BH 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

90 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1918-43f 
1934 

100 
106 

a 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%  ins.  (*)     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3f 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.^i 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3*%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .     . 

702,813 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

99 
101 

q  9 
6TS 

4f 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .     . 

600,000 

1922-44f 

84 

sp 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-j 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

120,000 

Div.£315s. 

£80 

*H 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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should  be  regulated  and  sales  controlled  so  that  markets  might  be 
fed  and  not  glutted. 

With  the  reopening  of  the  business  season  there  has  been  an 
outburst  of  activity  in  Egyptian  financial  circles,  and  there  seems 
ground  for  hope  that  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will  not  be 
much  further  delayed.  The  stoppage  of  the  cotton  mills  in 
Lancashire  is  an  unfortunate  factor  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
price  of  Egyptian  cotton,  but  as  yet  that  has  not  been  taken  very 
seriously,  in  view  of  the  belief  that  work  will  be  resumed  at  no 

distant  date. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price 

. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,640,400 

3 

100 

100 

3 

Unified  Debt        .... 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

109.J 

3| 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

22^ 

Q9 
rfTB 

Bank  of  Egypt                      •. 

40,000 

18 

12* 

35- 

6JL 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               „               „      Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 

4 

5 
10 

8J 
9^ 

$ 

»               »»               »>      Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3* 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TKUSTEE. 


September  21,  1908. 


«  NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  KEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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THE    POWERS    AND    THE    NEAR    EAST 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
PROSPECTS   OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL   CONFERENCE 

Quod  fieri  non  debet  factum  valet.  The  abstract  force  of  this 
legal  maxim  may  be  open  to  dispute  as  a  matter  of  equity,  but 
it  is  to  my  mind  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  When  a 
violation  of  treaty  rights  has  been  committed  against  the  so-called 
law  of  nations,  it  is  theoretically  desirable  that  the  violator 
should  be  expected,  to  say  the  least,  to  apologise  for  his  violation 
of  a  compact  to  which  he  himself  was  a  consenting  party. 
But  even  admitting,  what  is  doubtful,  that  Austro-Hungary, 
when  she  was  requested  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  to  undertake 
the  protectorate  of  the  two  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzgovina,  was  informed  that  the  protectorate  was  of 
limited  duration,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any 
stipulation  that  she  should  abandon  her  protectorate  at  the  end 
of  any  definite  period. 

In  like  fashion  the  annexation  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  by  Bulgaria, 
the  declaration  of  Bulgaria's  independence  and  the  proclamation 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  as  the  sovereign  of  Bulgaria,  were  technically 
not  only  outrages  against  Turkey,  but  were  in  theory  violations 
of  the  compact  established  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 

Yet  no  sensible  man  ever  supposes  for  one  moment  that, 
conference  or  no  conference,  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  will  not 
in  either  event  remain  in  the  hands  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  that 
Eoumelia  will  continue  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom.  The  explanation  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  neither 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  nor  the  International  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, nor  any  other  form  of  European  Areopagus,  which  human 
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ingenuity  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  devise,  has  any  armed 
force  at  its  disposal  to  coerce  malcontent  members  into  sub- 
mission to  its  edicts.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  Con- 
ference, to  which  our  own  Government  seems  to  attach  such 
grave  import,  should  decide  by  a  large  majority  that  Austro- 
Hungary  had  perpetrated  a  flagrant  outrage  on  International  law 
by  annexing  the  Turkish  provinces  of  which  they  had  held 
possession  for  thirty  years,  the  Government  of  Vienna  could 
afford  to  treat  the  demand  with  sublime  indifference.  Both  with 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  k<  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law," 
and  as  to  the  remaining  tenth  no  one  of  the  Powers  likely  to 
take  part  in  the  resuscitated  Congress  has  the  will,  if  it  has  the 
power,  to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

Both  Austria  and  Turkey  are  alive  to  this  bottom  fact,  and 
I  fail  to  understand  why  our  Foreign  Office  should  cling  to  the 
futile  delusion  that  the  interests  of  peace  would  be  seriously  ad- 
vantaged provided  the  two  potential  belligerents  could  be  induced 
to  come  together  and  to  talk  matters  over.  The  Turk  has  a 
well-founded  conviction  that  when  it  comes  to  bargaining  the 
Sclav  always  get  the  best  of  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Sclav  is  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  consents  to  arbitration 
the  arbiters  would  award  Turkey  heavier  pecuniary  compensation 
than  he  could  pay  without  personal  inconvenience.  The  leaders 
of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  both,  I  think,  equally  hostile  to 
a  resort  to  war.  The  Bulgars  are  the  least  of  the  two  averse,  as 
they  know  that  even  if  the  Turks  routed  the  Bulgarian  army 
the  Western  Powers  would  not  permit  them  to  retain  possession 
of  any  territory  now  held  by  Bulgaria.  The  Turks  also  are  by 
no  means  sure  whether  their  troops  could  defeat  the  well-trained 
and  well-armed  armies  that  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  assistance 
of  Russian  officers  has  been  organising  so  long  and  so  astutely. 
I  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  chief  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  depends 
mainly  upon  the  question  whether  Bulgaria  is  prepared  to  act 
upon  her  own  professed  belief,  that  in  the  event  of  a  Turko- 
Bulgarian  war  the  chances  of  success  are  manifestly  in  her  own 
favour. 

Another  and  a  more  trustworthy  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  to  be  found  in  the 
persistent  desire  of  the  German  Emperor  to  preserve  peace  through- 
,  out  his  reign.  He  has  too  keen  an  insight  into  the  problems 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Question  not  to  realise  the  fact  that 
a  petty  local  war  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  might  easily  develop 
into  a  world- wide  conflict ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  now,  as  heretofore  in  his  many  years  of  reign,  his 
influence  will  be  exerted  in  the  interests  of  peace  throughout  the 
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Balkan  Peninsula.  Both  Austro-Hungary  and  Turkey  have  equal 
motives  for  following  the  Kaiser's  advice ;  and  if  the  above-named 
Powers  consider  that  his  Majesty  is  hostile  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
idea  of  a  conference,  this  idea,  however  excellent  it  may  appear 
from  certain  points  of  view,  will  probably  die  still-born. 


AUSTRIA    AND    GERMANY 

There  is,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  policy  of  Germany  in  the  Near  East.  Of  course,  if  one  starts 
the  discussion  with  a  preconceived  conviction  that  Germany  is 
actuated  by  some  unintelligible  duplicity,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  reasonable  explanation  of  her  policy 
with  regard  to  her  attitude  towards  either  Turkey  on  the  one 
hand  or  towards  Austro-Hungary  on  the  other.  If,  however,  any 
student  of  the  present  crisis  is  content  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are, 
and  to  give  the  German  Government  credit  for  commonplace 
appreciation  of  its  own  interests,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  realising 
how  it  is  compelled  to  some  extent  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds. 

No  recondite  knowledge  of  Continental   politics  is  required 
to    show  that    Germany  is    the    natural    ally  of    the  Austro- 
Hungarian   Empire.      After  all  is   said  and  done  the  German 
Emperor    and   the   Emperor    Francis   Joseph    are,    quite   apart 
from  any  personal   sympathies,  the  born  representatives  of   the 
Teutonic  race  in  Europe.     Ever  since  the  Franco-German  War, 
the  maintenance  of  exceptional  relations  between  the  Hohenzollern 
and  the  Hapsburg  dynasties  was  recognised  at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
alike  as  essential  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  great  German 
Fatherland.     In  the  present   as  in  the  past,  the  Germany  of 
the    North    and    the    Germany  of    the   South-East   could  not 
contemplate  any   diminution    of  each  other's  power  otherwise 
than  as  an  injury  to  each  other's  supremacy  within  their  own 
dominions.      Thus,  whenever  the  authority  of  one  of  the  twin 
Teutonic  Empires  has  been  seriously  assailed,  the  other  has  never 
failed  to  come  to  its  partner's  assistance.     It  was  so  when  Austria 
exerted  her  influence  over  Bavaria  and  her  sister  States  to  induce 
them  to  submit  to  their  incorporation  in  the  Empire  of  an  United 
Germany  under   the  house  of   Hohenzollern.     It  was  so  when 
Hungary   sought    to   sever   the   dual  monarchy   and   when   the 
slightest  encouragement  from  Berlin  might  have  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  dual  Empire.    It  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
the  German  Empire  might  have  survived  the  collapse  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  but  this  collapse  would  inevitably  have  dispelled  the 
prospect  of  a  Germany  of  the  future  in  which  the  Teutonic  race 
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would  become  paramount  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  Khine. 

No  doubt  there  have  been  periods  within  the  last  four  decades 
during  which  the  old  jealousies  and  the  hereditary  rivalries 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  German  Fatherland  have 
revived  temporarily.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  periods  was 
that  during  which  Count  Beust,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Austria, 
matched  himself  against  Prince  Bismarck  and  failed  ignominiously. 
But  in  the  long  run,  the  causes  which  tend  to  bring  Austria  and  Ger- 
many together  have  proved  stronger  than  the  causes  which  tend  to 
keep  them  apart.  Alike  at  the  Hofburg  and  the  Wilhelm  Strasse, 
the  keynote  of  Austro-German  policy  has  been  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall."  If  this  view  is  correct,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
recondite  explanation  of  the  simple  fact  that  whenever  Germany 
or  Austria  is  in  a  position  of  difficulty,  the  two  great  Teutonic 
Powers  are  found  standing  side  by  side.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Austria,  to  whom  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  was  individually  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference,  exerted  herself  so  persistently  at 
the  Conference  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
depriving  France  of  the  protectorate  of  Morocco.  In  like  fashion 
we  may  safely  assume  that  Germany  will  support  Austria  in  her 
attempt  to  add  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  to  the  territories  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

In  order  to  render  the  existing  relations  between  Austria  and 
Germany  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  exceptional 
position  occupied  by  the  reigning  Emperor  of  the  former  State. 
His  Majesty,  Francis  Joseph,  has  reached  an  advanced  age.  His 
strength  has  been  sorely  tried  by  public  and  private  calamities, 
and  his  most  loyal  subjects  cannot  count  with  certainty  upon 
any  protracted  continuance  of  his  chequered  reign.  In  all  parts 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  there  is  a  well-nigh  universal 
conviction  that  it  is  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  individual 
authority  which  holds  together  the  discordant  nationalities 
who  constitute  the  Empire  of  to-day.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  is  anticipated  that  Hungary  will  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  Majesty's  death  to  sever  the  dual  Empire.  How 
far  this  belief  may  be  justified  by  the  course  of  events,  lies 
in  the  womb  of  the  unknown  future.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  say  that  the  secession  of  Hungary  is  regarded  in 
German  Austria  as  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  their  venerated  Sovereign.  The  obvious  result  of  such 
a  severance  would  be  to  largely  increase  the  predominance  of  the 
Czech  and  Sclav  majority  in  the  Cisleithan  provinces,  and 
probably  to  render  the  Sclavs  the  dominant  race  in  the  curtailed 
Empire.  How  far  the  electoral  predominance  of  the  Sclav  races 
in  Austria  proper  would  prove  as  dire  an  evil  as  is  commonly  antici- 
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pated  may  be  open  to  question.  What  is  however  certain  is  that 
the  Austrian  Germans,  who  consider  themselves — and  with  justice 
— to  be  the  superiors  of  their  Sclav  fellow-subjects  in  intelligence, 
in  culture,  in  fortune,  and  above  all  in  political  ability  and  genuine 
patriotism,  resent  most  bitterly  the  prospect  of  their  possible 
subjection  to  a  Sclav  Government.  It  is  to  Germany  they  look 
to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic  race  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  Germany  should  not 
justify  the  reliance  of  her  Teutonic  kinsfolk  in  German  Austria 
upon  her  eventual  support.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  being  regarded  as  the  friend  of  Turkey, 
and  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  opportunities  of  commercial 
trade  and  enterprise  offered  her  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 


AUSTRIA'S    ANNEXATION    OP    BOSNIA    AND 
HERZQOVINA 

My  personal  sympathies  in  regard  to  the  rule  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  have,  as  my  readers  will  admit,  been  persistently  with 
the  Moslem  and  not  with  the  Rayahs.  Not  only  as  soldiers,  but 
as  citizens,  the  Turks  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  far  higher  stage 
of  moral  development  than  either  Bulgars,  Serbs,  Wallachs  or 
Greeks,  or  any  form  of  Balkan  Christians.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, they  are  honest,  truthful,  humane  and  just.  I  have  always 
maintained  the  view  that  if  the  Turks  were  left  to  fight  out  their 
own  battles,  they  would  not  only  more  than  hold  their  own 
against  their  Christian  opponents,  but  that  after  their  superiority 
in  warfare  had  once  been  established,  they  would  evince  their 
superiority  as  civil  administrators.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  it 
seemed  there  was  no  reasonable  probability  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  my  anticipations  being  established  by  the  test  of 
actual  experience.  Everybody  in  the  Near  East  was  convinced 
that  the  days  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  were  numbered,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  possible  regeneration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  that,  this  being  so,  the  best  hope  for  Turkey  in  Europe  lay  in 
the  gradual  absorption  of  her  European  possessions  by  Austria. 

The  mandate  given  to  Austria  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
to  occupy  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  was  accepted  by  myself,  as 
it  was  by  other  writers  suspected  of  Turcophil  proclivities,  as 
a  necessary  step  in  the  gradual  expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe. 
I  found  later  that  the  rule  of  Austria  in  these  hitherto  Turkish 
provinces  was  being  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
England  has  pursued  in  the  administration  of  our  native  States 
in  India,  namely,  that  of  maintaining  the  law  and  the  courts  of 
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Islam,  and  of  employing  Mahomedan  officials  to  administer  the 
annexed  provinces  subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  an  Austrian 
Eesident.  Thereupon  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  uphold  the  policy 
of  Austria  as  an  example  to  be  followed  by  other  European 
States,  and  by  England  in  particular,  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  other  provinces  detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I 
can  see  no  cause  to-day  to  retract  any  statement  I  may  have 
made  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  internal  policy  of  Austria  in 
the  two  provinces  annexed  by  her  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  as  compared  with  that  which  England  has  pursued  in 
Egypt  since  her  military  occupation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
Austria  in  virtue  of  a  European  mandate  has  occupied  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzgovina  for  the  last  thirty  years  without  encountering 
any  serious  opposition  from  its  inhabitants  and  without  any 
formal  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  year 
after  year  passed  by,  Austria  became  more  and  more  entitled  to 
regard  these  two  provinces  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  dominions. 
Day  by  day  the  impending  downfall  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe 
seemed  to  some  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  European  Powers  interested  in  Macedonia  were  pressing 
upon  the  Sultan  at  the  instance  of  our  own  Government  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  placing  Macedonia  under  the  rule  of  a  governor 
appointed  by  themselves  and  irremovable  except  with  their  ap- 
proval. To  use  plain  language,  the  so-called  Concert  of  Europe 
proposed  to  emancipate  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule  and  to  place 
the  last  important  province  in  Turkish  Europe  under  Christian  con- 
trol. No  doubt  was  entertained  in  the  Foreign  Offices  of  London, 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Sultan  would  in  the  end  give 
way  before  so  powerful  a  combination  of  the  great  Christian 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  the  Bulgarians,  both  in  the  principality 
and  in  Macedonia,  were  confident  that  the  hour  of  their  final 
triumph  over  Turkey  in  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  occurring. 


THE  TURKISH  REVOLUTION 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  Young  Turks  were  stimulated 
to  play  their  trump  card  sooner  than  they  had  anticipated  or 
desired,  by  the  fear  that  Abdul  Hamid  might  yield  to  the  demands 
formulated  in  the  Note  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The 
inner  history,  however,  of  the  Turkish  revolution  is  so  little 
known  outside  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Macedonia 
and  the  seclusion  of  Yildiz  Kiosk,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  certainty.  All  we  know  is  the  patent  fact,  that  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  Note  drawn  up  by 
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Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Sultan  was  persuaded  or  coerced  into 
abdicating  the  despotic  power  he  had  exercised  and  abused  so 
long,  and  had  converted  Turkey  into  a  Constitutional  Government 
under  which  His  Majesty  was  only  to  wield  the  authority  apper- 
taining to  a  Constitutional  Sovereign. 

The  revolution  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  Empire.  The  leaders  of  this  military  coup  d'etat  not  only 
displayed  so  much  courage  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but  gave  such 
evidence  of  good  sense,  moderation,  tolerance  and  patriotism,  as 
to  astonish  even  those  who  in  common  with  myself  had  never  lost 
faith  in  the  superiority  of  the  Turk  to  the  mongrel  races  who  had 
conspired  for  his  expulsion  from  Europe  in  the  alleged  interest 
of  Christendom.  The  success  was  so  rapid,  so  startling,  and  so 
complete,  that  at  the  outset  public  opinion  in  Europe  seemed 
to  imagine  that  constitutional  government  in  Turkey  had  settled 
the  irrepressible  Eastern  Question  for  once  and  for  all.  With 
this  view  I  am  entirely  in  disaccordance.  To  my  thinking  the 
Eastern  Question  is  even  further  off  from  any  pacific  settlement 
than  it  was  before  Turkey  was  converted  into  a  parliamentary 
government.  I  am  an  utter  sceptic  as  to  the  value  of  sudden 
conversions  whether  theological  or  political.  Owing  to  the  many 
years  that  I  have  studied  the  politics  of  the  East,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ideal  of  the  ordinary  Turk  is 
not  parliamentary  government  but  the  autocratic  rule  of  a  just  and 
right-minded  autocrat.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ordinary  Turk  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  parlia- 
mentary government  with  all  its  manifest  defects,  anomalies, 
and  qualifications  as  surpassing  that  of  one  omnipotent  ruler  who 
shares  the  creed,  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  friendship,  and  the 
animosities  of  his  people,  and  who  is  willing  to  rule  them  after 
their  own  heart  and  fashion.  The  bare  fact  that  I  am  friendly 
to  the  introduction  of  constitutional  government  into  Turkey 
renders  me  doubtful  of  its  practical  success.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  by  my  many  Mahomedan  friends  for  expressing  my 
utter  disbelief  in  the  conversion  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  to 
the  innate  superiority  of  parliamentary  over  autocratic  administra- 
tion, but  I  doubt  greatly  whether  my  friends  will  accept  my 
contention  that  autocratic  rule  is  more  consonant  to  the  ideals 
of  Islam  than  any  form  of  parliamentary  government. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  scepticism  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
native  Turk  to  carry  out  the  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment which  he  himself  has  introduced  and  established,  by  the 
dislike  he  has  evinced  to  coming  forward  as  the  representative  of 
Turkey  in  the  brand  new  Parliament  now  about  to  be  convoked 
at  Constantinople.  According  to  the  latest  reports  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  whenever,  if  ever,  it  meets,  will  contain  a  number  of 
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Greek  representatives  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  their  numerical 
strength  amidst  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  obvious  enough.  For  centuries 
the  Greeks  have  been  the  advisers,  stewards  and  counsellors, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  of  the  Turks  in  their  own  country. 
They  have  been  the  financiers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  they 
have  been  the  vakils  or  stewards  of  the  wealthy  Turks,  and  in 
both  capacities  they  have  made  money  hand  over  fist. 

If  you  try  to  investigate  the  origin  of  any  of  the  enormous 
fortunes  realised   by  Greek   merchants  in  Alexandria,  Cairo,  or 
Constantinople,   you   will   find,  almost   without   exception,  that 
they  entered  as  lads  into  the  service  of  some  wealthy  pasha,  that 
they  gradually  got  hold  of  the  control  of  their  employer's  estates, 
and  that  they  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  answer  made  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  a  wealthy  pasha,  a  man  of  excep- 
tional intelligence,  that  his  Excellency  had  been  robbed  for  many 
years  by  his  Greek  vakil.     His  only  reply  was,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  right,  but  you  see  the  scoundrel  has  saved  me  such  a 
lot  of  trouble."    If  the  reader  can  realise  the  inner  purport  of  this 
anecdote  he  will  understand  my  scepticism  about  the  theory  that 
the  revolution  which  practically  deposed  Abdul  Hamid  and  re- 
established   the    parliamentary   government    of    Midhat    Pasha 
was,  as  Englishmen  seem  to  consider,  the  uprising  of  a  great 
people  in  the  full'strength  of  its  recovered  manhood,  animated  by 
a  passionate  desire  for  parliamentary  government,  and  a  sudden 
conversion  to  the  principle  of  universal  toleration.     I  stated  at 
the  time  when  we  first  received  the  news  of  the  military  mutiny 
by  which  Abdul  Hamid  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  personal 
autocracy  and  accept   the  position  of   a  constitutional   monarch 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  a  freely  elected  Parliament, 
that  though  I,  to  quote  the  well-known  remark  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  about   the   Triple   Alliance,  welcomed  the  news   "as 
tidings  of  gladness  and  great  joy,"  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to 
consider    the    establishment    of    constitutional    government    in 
Turkey  as  an   accomplished   fact.     I  appreciate   most   cordially 
the  good  sense,  moderation,  energy  and  patriotism  displayed  by 
the  Young  Turkish  party  in  their  administration  of  Macedonia, 
and   in   their  relations  with  foreign   Powers.      My  high  appre- 
ciation  of  their  present  attitude  cannot,  however,  blind  me  to 
the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  recent  revolution  are  still  only 
-at  the  commencement  of  their  arduous  task,  and  that  not  weeks 
nor  months,  but  years  have  to  pass  before  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  still  more  Turkey  in  Asia,  can  be 
regarded  as  qualified  for  popular  self-government. 
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THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

I  see  by  the  papers  forwarded  roe  by  friends  and  men  of 
letters  in  the  United  States  that  the  Presidential  election,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  published  within  a  few  days  of  these  lines 
appearing  in  print,  has  been  the  dullest  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  annals  of  the  Great  Kepublic  of  the  "West.  As  this  state- 
ment is  the  only  one  upon  which  both  Republican  and  Democrats 
are  agreed,  I  presume  I  may  take  it  as  substantially  correct. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Bryan  speak  in  Cairo  at  a 
public  meeting  last  winter,  admission  to  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  two  piastres  tariff.  Before  the  reception  was  half 
over  I  came  to  the  conclusion  I  had  mis-spent  my  money,  and 
was  sadly  disappointed  with  the  oration.  In  common  with  most 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  Mr.  Bryan's  flow  of  language  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  corresponding  flow  of  ideas.  He  had 
nothing  to  say,  but  what  he  said  he  said  effectively.  I  may 
perhaps  have  been  unduly  prejudiced  against  the  candidate 
of  the  Democrats  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  the 
champion  of  bi-metallisrn,  the  silliest  of  the  many  silly  fads  I 
have  known  as  finding  favour  with  the  trans- Atlantic  public. 
Mr.  Taft,  in  common  for  that  matter  with  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  and  a  still  vaster  majority  of  Englishmen,  knows 
little  or  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has  been  nominated 
by  President  Eoosevelt  as  the  one  of  his  colleagues  best  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Eoosevelt  dynasty.  His  duty,  as 
interpreted  at  the  White  House,  will  be,  as  President,  to  act  as  a 
warming-pan  so  as  to  keep  the  seat  open  for  a  Eoosevelt  restora- 
tion in  the  year  1912.  It  is  of  course  upon  the  cards  that  if 
Mr.  Taft  should  be  elected  on  the  Eoosevelt  platform  he  may 
throw  over  the  friend,  teacher,  and  mentor  to  whom  he  will 
owe  the  success  of  his  candidature.  If  so  he  will  deserve  well  of 
his  country,  however  much  the  Eoosevelt  clique  may  denounce 
his  defection.  It  is,  however,  open  to  doubt  whether  his  present 
attitude  will  facilitate  his  election  at  the  coming  contest.  We 
never  heard  that  the  Member  of  the  British  Parliament  who 
expounded  his  political  views  by  the  words  "I  say  ditto  to 
Mr.  Burke  "  ever  attained  high  parliamentary  distinction  :  and  I 
gravely  doubt  whether  Mr.  Taft,  whose  profession  of  faith  is 
comprised  in  the  statement  "  I  say  ditto  to  President  Eoosevelt " 
will  ever  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  his  Eepublican  supporters. 

He  does  not  possess,  as  far  as  one  can  learn,  the  gift  of 
oratory,  but  he  has  been  asked  by  one  of  his  own  supporters  to  stop 
speaking  and  go  on  smiling,  as  he  possesses  a  very  pleasant  smile. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  woman's  smile  has  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  mere  man,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  express  my  own 
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opinion,  I  would  urge  the  suffragettes  to  be  liberal  of  smiles  and 
kisses  rather  than  of  frowns  and  contumely.  In  that  case  I 
think  female  exclusion  from  Parliament  might  be  materially 
curtailed. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  my  own  opinion  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr.  Taft  will  be  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  I 
should  decline  to  go  beyond  the  broad  assertion  that  which- 
ever of  the  two  candidates  is  the  least  qualified  for  the  post  of 
President  is  certain  to  be  the  one  chosen,  under  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  regarded  by  Americans 
as  the  highest  achievement  of  Washington  and  his  colleagues. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  United  States  Presidential  Election 
are  plain  and  simple.  Under  the  institutions  established  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  so-called  Fathers  of  the  Eepublic  our  fellow- 
kinsmen  have  to  elect  every  four  years  an  irremovable  Sovereign, 
who  during  the  above  period  has  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Ee- 
public in  his  own  hands,  appoints  or  removes  his  own  ministers 
and  officials  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  who  is  bound  by  all 
the  traditions  of  his  office  to  employ  the  enormous  powers  en- 
trusted to  him  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  party  to  which 
he  owes  the  Presidency  by  securing  the  return  of  a  member 
of  his  own  party  when  the  time  comes  for  his  own  retirement. 
If  by  any  change  in  the  political  opinions  of  the  masses  the  Ee- 
publicans  or  Democrats  should  obtain  an  overwhelming  majority, 
while  at  the  previous  election  they  were  in  a  minority,  the 
majority  would  be  practically  incapable  of  modifying  the  policy 
or  the  character  of  the  administration. 

In  Canada,  as  with  us  at  home,  the  vote  of  the  majority  is 
omnipotent.  If  constituencies  on  any  occasion  return  an  opposi- 
tion majority  powerful  enough  to  defeat  the  Ministry  the  latter  is 
compelled  to  resign,  as  without  a  majority  it  cannot  fulfil  its 
primary  duty  of  carrying  on  the  Government.  In  the  recent 
elections  in  the  Dominion  the  Liberal  candidate  for  premiership 
was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Conservative  M.  Borden.  There 
were  no  caucuses,  no  boycotting,  no  holding  out  of  promises 
impossible  of  performance,  and  what  little  bribery  or  what  useless 
expenditure  there  may  have  been  were  of  such  limited  extent  as 
to  hardly  require  comment. 

Canada  has  thus  escaped  the  orgy  of  bribery,  intrigue,  jobbery 
and  tomfoolery  of  every  kind  under  which  America  has  suffered 
for  the  last  six  months.  For  such  immunity  we,  Englishmen 
^born  and  bred,  may  well  rejoice  in  expressing  our  gratitude, 
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"  Scheiden,  ach  Scheiden,  thut  "Weh."  I  am  sure  that  this  line 
will  express  the  sentiment  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  German 
people  when  they  learn  that  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  has  quitted  the 
post  of  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  which  he  has 
held  for  thirteen  eventful  years.  It  was  my  fortune  to  make  His 
Excellency's  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  at  Cairo  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  engaged  as  acting  Consul-General 
during  Sir  Edward  Malet's  Consulate.  I  have  followed  his  dis- 
tinguished career  as  representative  of  Great  Britain  at  Bucharest, 
Teheran  and  St.  Petersburg  until,  in  1894,  he  succeeded  Sir 
Edward  Malet  at  Berlin  as  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
St.  James'.  The  plain  common  sense,  and  the  shrewdness  of 
judgment  which  had  served  him  so  well  in  his  previous  eminent 
diplomatic  career,  carried  him  safely  through  all  the  difficulties 
unavoidable  in  his  position  as  the  official  spokesman  of  England 
and  the  personal  friend  of  the  German  Emperor.  During 
thirteen  years  of  acrimonious  disputes  between  the  British  and 
the  German  nations  he  never  forfeited  either  the  confidence  of 
his  own  government  or  the  implicit  belief  in  his  own  honesty 
of  purpose  entertained  by  the  Government  to  which  he  was 
accredited. 

To  no'small  degree  the  restoration  of  terms  of  friendly  relations 
between  two  powers  destined,  by  the  ties  of  race  and  blood,  by 
common  religion,  common  institutions,  and  common  interest  to 
be  friends  and  allies  is  due  to  the  personal  efforts  of  our  late 
Ambassador,  and  I  trust  that  on  both  sides  of  St.  George's 
Channel  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Anglo-German  amity  will  secure 
the  recognition  they  so  fully  merit. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 

October  26. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF    TURKEY 

AN  EXCULPATION 
BY   INAYAT   TILL  AH   KHAN,   M.A. 

I  TEUST  you  will  grant  me  the  hospitality  of  your  pages  to 
reply  to  the  remarks  made  and  the  crude  opinions  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  an  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Fortnightly  Eeview  concerning  some  of  the  tenets  of  Islam 
and  their  connection  with  the  political  prostration  or  exaltation 
of  the  believers  of  that  faith. 

In  accounting  for  the  past  mismanagement  of  Turkey  the 
writer,  Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  shows  the  same  superficiality  of  know- 
ledge as  in  his  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  future. 
The  mismanagement  of  the  past,  he  labours  to  prove,  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  maladministration  of  the  working  organ,  to  the 
degraded  monarchy  of  to-day — a  bad  relic  of  the  past — to  un- 
checked absolutism,  to  the  theory  of  unquestioned  omnipotence, 
as  to  the  idea  of  having  kings  and  queens.  If  the  conception 
of  constitutional  government  was  an  instinct,  and  self-govern- 
ment a  truism,  Turkey  might  well  have  been  blamed  for  having 
a  king  and  an  absolute  king.  But,  as  we  have  seen  that  in  most 
cases  constitutional  government  has  been  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  after-thought,  that  its  professors  have  had  to  resort  to  the 
most  horrifying  tragedies,  and  its  upholders  to  pay  a  very  dear 
price  to  obtain  it,  that  almost  in  every  instance  it  has  been  a 
synonym  for  bloodshed  and  carnage,  Turkey  had  but  little  reason 
to  wish  for  the  change,  especially  when  there  was  hardly  any 
need  to  hazard  the  experiment. 

That  need  was  never  felt  until  a  few  centuries  back,  when  not 
only  Turkey  but  all  its  appendages  had  renounced  those  virtues 
so  long  a  necessary  concomitant  of  Islam  and  its  tenets.  It  was 
then  that  her  rulers  failed  to  find  any  charm  in  the  meek  and 
gentle  words  of  Abu  Bekr  to  his  subjects  at  the  time  he  was 
announced  to  be  the  Caliph.  "  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
prejudice  and  partiality.  Obey  me  only  so  far  as  I  obey  God  and 
the  Prophet.  If  I  go  beyond  these  bounds,  I  have  no  authority 
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over  you.  If  I  err,  set  me  right,  I  shall  be  open  to  conviction."  * 
It  was  then  that  the  leaders  of  the  faithful  forgot  what  it  was  to 
be  indifferent  to  riches,  to  all  pomps,  luxuries  and  sensual  in- 
dulgences. It  was  then  that  the  believers  failed  to  realise  how  it 
happened  that  the  mightiest  of  their  kings  and  the  most  glorious 
of  their  caliphs  accepted  no  pay  for  their  services,  but  was 
content  to  receive  a  mere  pittance,  sufficient  to  maintain  an  Arab 
establishment  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  was  then  that  the 
Moslems  could  not  adhere  to  the  unflinching  justice  of  that 
illustrious  Omar  whose  probity  and  justice  were  always  pro- 
verbial; who,  in  private  life,  was  noted  for  abstinence  and 
frugality  and  a  contempt  for  false  grandeur  of  the  world ;  whose 
beverage  was  plain  water,  and  food  a  few  dates  or  bits  of  barley 
bread  and  salt. 

The  lack  of  this  spirit  which  Islam  has  so  long  continued  to 
instil  into  the  hearts  of  its  believers  is  the  main  cause  of  the  mal- 
administration in  Turkey.  If  Turkey  had  continued  to  hold  to 
the  noble  precepts  enjoined  by  Islam,  and  to  feel  the  throbbings 
of  those  immortal  sounds  which  had  vibrated  with  such  frequency 
in  the  hearts  of  her  previous  sovereigns,  if  Turkey  had  retained 
that  prestige  of  Islam  which  had  such  a  glorious  and  unequalled 
past  and  which  might  have  an  equally  glorious  future,  she  could 
well  have  mocked  at  the  constitutions  of  others.  Do  not  the 
words,  "If  I  err,  set  me  right,  I  shall  be  open  to  conviction," 
spoken  thirteen  centuries  back  by  that  noble  Caliph,  Abu  Bekr,  to 
his  subjects,  embody  the  very  fundamental  idea  of  Constitution  ? 
Does  not  the  good  news,  "  Obey  me  only  so  far  as  I  obey  God  and 
the  Prophet — if  I  go  beyond  these  bounds  I  have  no  authority 
over  you,"  communicated  by  him,  contain  the  very  germs  of 
political  freedom?  Does  not  the  Gospel,  "  Of  Earth  ye  are 
created,  from  Earth  ye  came,  and  unto  Earth  ye  must  return. 
God  made  the  Earth,  and  what  God  has  made  for  men  to  sit 
upon  is  more  precious  than  your  silken  tapestries,"  which  was 
reiterated  by  that  brave  soldier,  Khaled,  to  Manuel  when  the 
latter  requested  him  to  share  his  seat  on  the  throne,  echo  the 
voice  of  saint-like  chivalry  ?  Do  not  the  commands,  "If  ye 
accept  our  religion,  there  is  eternal  happiness  and  salvation,  but 
if  ye  refuse,  even  then  your  property  and  yourselves  are  in  abso- 
lute safeguard  on  payment  of  certain  tribute,"  with  which 
Obadiah  summoned  the  people  of  Emessa  embody  the  very  spirit 
of  religious  tolerance  ? 

What  necessary  evils  did  the  Moslems  confront  in  this  system 

of  monarchical  government  at  the  time  when  monarchy  was  but 

another  name  for  theocracy,  when  Constitution  had  yet  to  prove 

its  wholesome  and  unwholesome    results,   when  being  yet  in 

*  See  living's  '  Life  of  Mohamet  and  his  Successors.' 
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infancy  and  in  its  primitive  state,  it  was  not  competent  enough 
to  supersede  the  older  forms,  is  difficult  to  enumerate.  Even 
at  their  worst,  when  Moslems  had  to  bear  the  brant  of  family 
quarrels  of  Royalty,  when  the  equilibrium  of  those  gigantic 
empires  they  had  built  threatened  to  be  disturbed  by  the  un- 
wholesome diversities  of  interests  in  the  Royal  Family,  they  had 
behaved  themselves  so  calmly  and  resolutely,  that  after  the  family 
quarrels  were  over  and  equilibrium  had  been  restored,  they  were 
not  in  a  single  instance  found  to  recoil  back  to  their  primitive 
state.  Most  of  the  upholders  of  modern  civilisation,  with  all 
their  designs  for  liberty  and  cravings  after  Constitutional  govern- 
ment have  confronted  more — nay,  even  worse  forms  of — civil 
bloodshed  than  the  whole  Saracen  Empire  was  ever  subjected  to 
in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  centuries. 

Even  Great  Britain,  which  through  a  mass  of  revolutions  and 
evolutions,  reformations  and  restorations,  civil  wars  and  home 
disasters,  has  only  a  few  half-centuries  back  come  to  claim  a 
really  peaceful  and  optimistic  Constitution,  has  had  reason  to 
grieve  that  it  should  ever  have  been  bought  so  dearly.  It  is  true 
that  Constitution  in  Great  Britain  would  not  have  been  the  same 
Constitution  it  is  now  had  it  been  meagrely  paid,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  unwholesome  truth  that  the  dearly-bought 
Constitution  has  not  been  the  only  means  of  Great  Britain's 
material  glory.  One  might  cite  instances  in  which  the  national 
pride  of  Great  Britain  was  exalted  to  its  acme — in  which  her 
national  honour  had  crowned  the  country  with  a  halo  of  eternal 
glory  and  success,  by  means  which  had  as  little  to  do  with  the 
Constitution  as  with  the  non-Constitution. 

"  The  position  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  Mr.  Barker  remarks, 
"has  become  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous,  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  form  of  its  late  Government  as  owing  to  its  per- 
manent and  fundamental  factors."  Those  permanent  and  funda- 
mental factors,  as  he  styles  them,  he  imagines  to  be  the  permanent 
and  fundamental  factors  more  of  a  Moslem  than  of  a  Turk.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Koran  has  been  the  basis  of  all  past  mis- 
management, that  the  Koran  proper  has  been  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Moslems  to  gain  the  paradise,  and  that  the  Koran 
reversed  can  but  help  them  to  gain  it.  This  injustice  is  in  the 
main  due  to  that  peculiar  reasoning  and  quaint  style  of  argument 
which  are  the  salient  features  of  modern  and  so-called  ingenious 
criticism.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  prejudice  and  bias  which 
short-sighted  Christians  of  every  age  and  place  have  entertained 
against  the  religion  of  Islam.  Centuries  of  goodwill  and  fair  play 
on  the  part  of  its  followers,  the  many  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  others  from  its  adherents,  the  expostulations  of  the 
far-sighted  Carlyle,  the  pardonable  apologies  of  the  able  Higgins, 
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the  remarkable  words  of  the  learned  Gibbon,  the  most  exhortive 
appeals  of  such  men  as  Leitner,  Draper,  and  De  Sacy,  one  and 
all  have  failed  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  these  Christians 
that  Islam  is  not  a  "  scare-crow"  of  religions,  but  is  really  an 
embodiment  of  piety  and  amity. 

Mr.  Barker,  pretending  to  have  gone  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter,  essays  to  promise  Turkey  a  glorious  future,  not  on  the 
plausible  "if,"  she  should  maintain  that  gravity  of  character  and 
national  pride  which  has  won  the  applause  of  friends  and  foes 
alike,  not  on  the  condition  that  the  bloodless  Constitution,  a 
most  signal  phenomenon  in  the  world's  history,  should  remain 
bloodless,  but  on  the  grounds  that  she  must  renounce  those 
wonder-working  dogmas  which  have  given  her  that  national 
pride  and  that  bloodless  Constitution.  He  seems  to  argue  thus : 
"  Turkey  was  governed  by  an  absolute  king.  Mismanagement 
resulted.  As  absolutism  is  mainly  among  Mohammedan  countries, 
absolutism  is  nothing  but  Islam.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Islam 
is  the  cause  of  mismanagement  and  Turkey  cannot  prosper  unless 
it  bids  farewell  to  these  doctrines."  That  this  argument  is 
faulty  and  the  writer's  insight  only  skin-deep  is  evident.  The 
same  train  of  argument  can  be  applied  to  prove  that  Christianity 
is  nothing  but  constitution.  Now  to  confirm  either  statement 
is  to  degrade  religion  to  the  level  of  politics.  Eeligion,  if 
it  claims  to  be  the  true  religion,  must  necessarily  make  no 
encroachment  on  politics  as  far  as  they  lie  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  morality.  For  such  politics  do  not  concern  so  much 
the  human  being  himself  as  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
human  being  is  placed,  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  mutable 
and  local.  But  that  part  of  the  law  and  politics  which  pertains 
more  to  the  elevation  of  the  human  being  himself  than  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  must  necessarily  be  divine, 
for  they  appeal  alike  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  the  individuals 
of  one  special  place.  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbour  "  is  the  divine  injunction  handed  down  to 
that  illustrious  law-giver,  Moses,  and  is  surely  a  divine  com- 
mandment. Now  any  Government,  if  it  has  any  claim  on  religion, 
must  include  this  injunction  among  the  necessary  doctrines  of  its 
political  religion  without  any  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
country  to  which  those  politics  belong. 

The  commandments  of  Islam,  which  may  be  said  to  have  a 
connection  with  politics  and  which  the  Koran  enjoins  together 
with  those  handed  down  to  the  prophets  before  Mohammed  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : 

1.  Public  and  Private  Transactions. — (a)  O  believers,  if  you  have  con- 
tracted to  borrow  or  lend  money  for  a  period  of  time  by  the  way  of  helping 
each  other  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  have  your  agreement  made  on  a 
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piece  of  paper.  And  make  two  of  those  men  on  whom  you  rely  your  witnesses 
to  it,  and  in  case  two  men  are  not  available,  one  man  and  one  woman.  And 
the  witnesses  should  not  in  any  case  refuse  to  present  themselves  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

(6)  O  believers,  do  not  take  interest  on  the  money  you  lend,  for  interest  is 
something  different  from  your  ordinary  transactions  which  you  earn  by  the 
sweat  of  your  labour. 

(c)  0  believers,  do  not  take  compound  interest  which  when  added  to  the 
principal  amount  makes  it  twofold  or  fourfold,  and  fear  your  Lord  that  ye  may 
be  saved. 

2.  Acting  through  Advice. — 0  prophet  it  is  commendable  for  thee  to  forgive 
those  who  have  not  concurred  with  thy  opinion  in  the  Battle  of  Ohad  and  to 
pray  thy  Lord  as  well  to  forgive  them  and  continue  to  take  their  advice  and 
their  counsel  in  matters  you  think  proper. 

3.  Justice  and  Equity. — Whenever  thou  art  called  upon  to  arbitrate,  decide 
the  quarrels  with  justice  and  equity,  for  whatever  thy  Lord  adviseth  thee  is 
good  for  thee. 

4.  Obedience  to  Superiors. — 0  ye  believers  obey  your  Lord  and  your  Prophet 
and  those  who  are  men  of  authority  among  you. 

5.  Sedition  discouraged. — These   are  the  people  who  have  set  the  fire  of 
discontentment  and  sedition  in. the  country  which  thy  Lord  extinguishes,  verily 
thy  Lord  is  unfriendly  towards  the  malcontents. 

6.  Friendship  and  goodwill  towards  Christians  and  Jews. — (a-)  0  prophet 
thou  shalt  find  the  Jews  and  the  infidels  most  bitter  by  the  way  of  enmity, 
but  of  these  thou  shalt  find  those  more  worthy  of  friendship  (lit.  nearest  to  thee 
by  the  way  of  friendship)  who  say  they  are  Nasarines  (Christians).     This  is 
because  among  them  are  persons  who  are  truly  religious  and  who  are  learned 
priests,  and  because  these  people  are  not  proud. 

(6)  And  of  course  there  are  persons  among  the  tribe  of  Moses  as  well  who 
always  direct  towards  good  and  deal  with  others  most  evenly. 

(c)  0  believers  do  not  debate  (on  any  debateable  point)  with  the  "  people  of 
the  Scriptures,"  but  in  a  way  which  is  most  becoming  to  you.  But  with  those 
who  offend  you,  you  may  be  offensive  if  you  please,  but  say  unto  them : 
"  Verily  we  believe  in  what  has  been  sent  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in  what  has 
been  sent  down  unto  you,  your  and  our  God  is  the  same  and  it  is  to  Him  that 
we  are  obedient." 

These  and  a  few  other  injunctions  commanding  similar 
tolerance  and  good-will  towards  "infidels"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "  people  of  the  Scriptures  "  which  I  have  avoided  for 
the  sake  of  briefness,  are  the  sum  total  of  the  politics  of  Islam  as 
far  as  they  have  any  connection  with  religion.  The  remainder  of 
the  Koran  is  mainly  devoted  to  precepts  which  concern  more 
the  small  sphere  of  the  individual  than  the  wider  circle  of  his 
influence. 

How  then,  I  would  ask,  is  Turkey's  Constitution  likely  to 
receive  a  death-blow  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  who  are 
the  upholders  of  justice  and  equity,  who  are  enjoined  to  be 
obedient  to  superiors  and  averse  to  sedition  and  discontentment, 
who  are  expected  to  be  fair  and  square  in  their  public  and  private 
transactions,  who  are  not  allowed  to  breed  the  barren  metal  by 
unlawful  means,  who  are  required  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  good- 
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will,  friendship,  and  sincerity  towards  other  people  of  scriptures 
— nay  even  towards  infidels.  How  then  is  this  Constitution 
likely  to  crumble  to  pieces  among  people  whose  cravings, 
appetites  and  passions,  in  short,  whose  whole  lives  hinge  on 
godliness  and  piety  ?  But  alas  !  Mr.  Barker  is  averse  to  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  long-faced  and  full-bearded  constitution.  He 
ascribes  "  the  short-sighted  policy  of  tolerance  and  non-interfer- 
ence " — I  quote  his  own  words — as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  "  fatal  to  the  Mohammedan  rule."  He 
would,  apparently,  condemn  the  very  suggestion  that  people 
should  ever  be  guided  by  religious  injunctions  rather  than  be 
swayed  away  by  personal  motives  and  individual  interests. 
To  him  tolerance  is  an  evil,  the  preservation  of  one's  "  national 
language,  religion  and  individuality  "  a  vice,  and  the  injunctions 
of  that  "  Gospel  of  Peace  " — as  he  loves  to  call  the  Koran— are 
pioneers  of  political  mishaps  and  civil  dissensions. 

I  can  only  conclude  from  his  opinions  and  his  arguments  that 
he  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  a  constitution  of  tragedies  and 
murders,  of  lovelessness  and  infamy,  of  capitalist  and  usurer,  of 
formality  and  show,  of  misery  and  unemployment.  That  such  a 
picture  is  altogether  imaginary  needs  no  further  demonstration 
from  me,  and  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
religion  of  the  prophet  is  not  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
future  enlightenment  of  Turkey. 

INAYAT  ULLAH  KH!N. 
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THE    LONDON    FIRE    BRIGADE 

BY  S.  J.  G.  HOARE 

(Chairman  of  the  L.G.O.  Fire  Brigade  Committee) 

ALL  Londoners  have  felt  it,  that  thrill  of  excitement  as  with 
cries  of  "Fire"  and  ringing  of  bells  a  fire-engine  dashes  by.  A 
moment  before  the  street  was  a  solid  mass  of  traffic  ;  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other.  And  yet  in 
an  instant  a  channel  is  cut ;  there  is  a  glimpse  of  men  in  brass 
helmets,  of  a  red  engine  and  galloping  horses.  The  traffic  closes 
up  behind  them ;  the  street  resumes  its  ordinary  appearance.  In 
those  breathless  moments  we  have  seen  the  London  Fire  Brigade 
on  active  service. 

These  sudden  visions  of  a  deus  ex  machina,  or  rather  a  machina 
ex  deo,  are  the  total  of  most  people's  knowledge  of  the  Brigade. 
The  fire-alarm  posts  in  the  streets  are  only  a  kind  of  pillar-box. 
The  closed  red  doors  of  the  stations  seldom  open  to  show  them 
what  is  within. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Everyone  should  have  knowledge 
of  his  local  brigade  and  its  resources.  The  risk  is  far  too  serious 
to  be  lightly  set  aside,  or  to  be  shuffled  on  to  another's  shoulders. 
There  are  object-lessons  in  plenty  to  point  this  moral.  Whole 
cities  are  gutted ;  historic  houses  and  art  treasures,  that  time  can 
never  replace,  are  destroyed  in  a  few  hours ;  and  year  by  year  the 
fire-king  takes  his  toll  of  human  lives.  The  havoc  that  he  wreaks 
means  a  yearly  loss  of  seventy  millions  to  the  country.  Set  a 
bound  to  his  inroads,  and  trade,  industry,  domestic  happiness 
will  be  the  richer  to  a  degree  that  few  now  realise.  The  social 
reformer,  eager  to  find  the  money  for  his  reforms,  might  well  turn 
his  eyes  to  the  millions  of  the  country's  wealth  that  are  every 
year  vanishing  in  smoke  and  flame.  Vital  as  the  question  is,  it 
is  only  since  the  last  generation  that  we  have  thought  it  worthy 
of  serious  thought.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  loss  that  the  com- 
munity was  suffering,  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  was  less 
than  fifty  yea.rg  ago  left  to  the  haphazard  methods  of  private 
enterprise. 
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The  history  of  fire-extinction  before  1865  can  be  briefly  told. 
At  first  private  enterprise  was  left  to  itself.  Individual  house- 
holders and  particular  businesses  looked  after  their  own  interests. 
An  awful  calamity  like  the  Fire  of  London  in  1667  stirred  them 
into  fits  and  starts  of  intermittent  excitement.  The  Common 
Council,  for  example,  met  on  its  morrow  to  discuss  the  means  of 
preventing  future  disasters.  The  decision  at  which  the  Council 
arrived  was  that  there  should  be  kept  in  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  city  "  eight  hundred  leathern  buckets,  fifty  ladders 
from  twelve  to  forty  feet  in  length,  two  brazen  hand- squirts  to 
each  parish,  twenty-four  pick-axe  sledges  and  forty  shod  shovels," 
and  that  the  men  should  be  provided  from  "  the  several  companies 
of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plaisterers,  painters,  masons,  smiths, 
plumbers  and  paviors,  who  should  accompany  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  sheriffs  on  all  occasions  of  fire  for  extinguishing  the  same." 
Most  of  this  public  interest  was  short-lived ;  a  measure  of  it  sur- 
vived in  the  few  men  and  manual  engines  that  certain  parochial 
authorities  maintained  through  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  in  a  state  of  chronic  inefficiency. 

Public  effort  was,  however,  so  insignificant  that  it  need 
not  be  taken  into  serious  account.  What  progress  there  was, 
came  from  the  better  organisation  of  private  enterprise.  The 
fire-insurance  companies,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  maintain  their  own  brigades  for  the  sole  purposes  of  saving 
property  insured  in  their  own  offices.  A  house  displayed  on  its 
walls  the  mark  of  the  company,  a  phoenix  for  example,  in  which 
it  was  insured.  If  a  fire  broke  out,  the  particular  company's 
brigade  came  to  its  assistance.  If,  however,  a  brigade  arrived 
and  found  the  mark  of  some  other  company  on  the  wall,  it  went 
away  without  lending  a  hand,  however  serious  the  fire  might  be. 
This  system  of  many  rival  brigades  was  both  extravagant  and 
inefficient.  The  chief  offices,  therefore,  came  to  the  wise  conclu- 
sion that  they  would  combine  their  forces  and  assist  each  other. 
The  following  lines,  written  in  1812,  describe  their  arrival  at  a 
fire : 

The  engines  thundered  through  the  street, 

Fire  hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete, 

And  torches  glared  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  flew. 

The  Hand-in-Hand  the  race  begun, 

Then  came  the  Phoenix  and  the  Sun, 

The  Exchange  where  old  insurers  run, 

The  Eagle  where  the  new. 

A  further  step  was  taken  when  these  individual  brigades  were 
merged  into  a  single  establishment,  still  maintained  by  the 
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insurance  companies,  and  known  as  the  London  Fire  Engine 
Establishment.  The  means  of  saving  life  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  society  dependent  on  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire.  The  insurance  companies, 
therefore,  owned  the  engines ;  a  private  charity  the  escapes.  It 
was  a  great  disaster  that  changed  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs.  In  1861  occurred  the  Tooley  Street  fire,  in  which 
Mr.  James  Braidwood,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Brigade,  lost 
his  life,  and  £'2,000,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  A 
successor  had  to  be  found.  The  insurance  companies'  choice 
fortunately  fell  upon  a  captain  in  the  North  Cork  Rifles,  who  had 
recently  made  a  name  for  himself  by  reorganising  the  police  and 
fire  services  of  Belfast,  Captain  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  whose  entry 
into  the  service  is  one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  history  of  fire 
protection. 

In  a  single  sentence,  his  task  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
profession.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  organised  system  and 
no  professional  brigades.  "  Those,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  whose  lot  has  fallen  in  the  pleasant  places  of  an  established 
profession — such  as  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  in  which  the  duties 
and  relative  positions  of  all  ranks  and  individuals  are  clearly 
defined  and  thoroughly  known — however  great  and  varied  their 
experience  has  been,  may,  nevertheless,  know  but  little  of  the 
weary  struggles  and  unceasing  toil  and  anxiety  of  those  who 
undertake  to  form  a  new  profession.  To  collect  small  and  scattered 
particles  of  information  previously  existing  ;  to  apply  the  first 
principles  to  these,  and  separate  them  into  their  two  great 
divisions  of  useful  and  useless  ;  to  set  aside  the  latter  with  all 
empirical,  corrupt,  and  unmeaning  terms  ;  to  lay  down  a  code  of 
fixed  principles ;  to  establish  a  nomenclature  ;  and  working  upon 
this  small  but  sound  foundation  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  a  whole 
profession ;  this  is  a  labour  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men." 
This  was  the  work  to  which  Captain  Shaw  devoted  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  the  creation  of  a  new  profession  out  of  the  hundred 
employees  of  private  companies,  the  evolution  of  a  system  out  of 
the  untested  and  scattered  data  of  unscientific  experience. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  he  took  in  1863  when,  after  at- 
tending an  exhibition  given  by  Messrs.  Merry  weather  and  Shand, 
Mason  and  Co.  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  their  steam  fire-engines  over  the  manual  pumps  then 
in  use  and  persuaded  the  insurance  companies  to  adopt  them. 
Three  years  later,  in  1866,  a  professional  brigade,  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  became  possible  when  the  newly  formed  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  absorbed  the  Fire  Engine  Establishment 
and  its  engines,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from 
Fire  and  its  escapes.  Thenceforth  the  protection  of  life  and 
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property  from  fire  has  been  a  public  service,  and  the  fire  brigade 
a  profession.  The  London  fireman  is,  therefore,  rather  more 
than  a  generation  younger  than  the  London  policeman ;  the 
fireman  came  into  existence  in  1866,  the  "  Bobby  "  in  1830. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  how  recent  are  the  dates  of  their  creation. 

The  last  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Brigade  came  in  1889 
when  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
fire  extinction  amongst  them,  were  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  London  County  Council.  Captain  Shaw  continued  to  act 
for  two  years  as  Chief  Officer.  In  1891  he  resigned.  Since  then 
he  lived  in  retirement,  a  man  of  many  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and,  though  crippled  by  illness,  he  maintained  his  keen  interest 
in  fires  and  all  questions  connected  with  them.  It  was  only  in 
August  of  this  year  that  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honours.  Al- 
though his  active  work  came  to  an  end  seventeen  years  ago,  it  is 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  he  impressed  popular  imagination  that 
his  name  is  still  a  household  word  with  Londoners.  The  per- 
manence of  his  system  and  the  profession  he  founded  are  the 
best  memorial  of  the  value  of  his  work.  In  Gilbert  he  had  his 
vates  sacer.  No  one  will  question  his  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Savoy  gallery  of  Victorian  celebrities. 

Whilst  much  had  been  already  accomplished,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  if  London  was  to  be  adequately 
protected,  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  When  the  Council 
took  over  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it 
came  into  possession  of  fifty-five  fire  stations.  The  number  was 
admittedly  insufficient,  and  the  plant,  in  spite  of  the  chief  officer's 
efforts,  far  from  perfect.  The  Board  of  Works  was  not  altogether 
to  blame.  It  was  constantly  hampered  for  want  of  funds.  By 
the  Fire  Brigade  Act  of  1865  the  amount  chargeable  to  the  rates 
for  Fire  Brigade  purposes  was  limited  to  the  produce  of  a  half- 
penny rate.  The  Council  was  freed  from  this  limit  and  left  to 
spend  on  the  Fire  Brigade  what  money  it  chose,  out  of  the 
general  county  rate.  Since  1889,  therefore,  it  has  been  possible 
to  strengthen  and  extend  it  to  an  extent  that  the  Board  of 
Works  could  never  have  attempted.  Obsolete  stations  have  been 
abolished,  old  stations  have  been  repaired,  additional  stations 
built  where  they  are  required,  whilst  side  by  side  with  the 
transformation  and  extension  of  the  stations  the  plant  and  the 
appliances  have  been  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  and  the  personnel 
of  the  Brigade  increased. 

To  Captain  Wells,  therefore,  Captain  Shaw's  able  successor, 
was  given  the  opportunity  of  greatly  extending  his  predecessor's 
principles  of  action.  The  Council  was  not  forced  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  stint  its  contributions.  The  result  was  a  sudden 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  Brigade.  It  was  during 
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Captain  Wells'  period  of  office  that  the  Council  adopted  what 
was  known  as  "  The  1898  Scheme,"  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
campaign  which  provided  for  the  placing  of  horsed  escapes  in 
all  existing  stations,  and  for  the  establishment  of  some  twenty- 
two  additional  stations  in  districts  where  further  protection  was 
required.  This  scheme,  twice  enlarged  in  1901  and  1905,  has 
now  been  almost  completed.  It  was  originally  estimated  that 
the  capital  expenditure  would  be  about  ^6197,000 ;  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  increase  this  figure  to  about  £247,000. 
The  Council  can  therefore  look  with  justifiable  pride  at  its  record 
since  it  took  over  the  Brigade.  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  it  has  done  its  work  well.  Party  feeling  has 
never  been  allowed  to  invade  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee. 
Other  committees  might  do  worse  than  follow  this  example. 

The  Brigade  is  at  present  organised  in  the  following  manner. 
London  is  divided  into  six  districts :  the  central  or  F  district 
(in  which  are  the  headquarters  at  Southwark  and  the  Cannon 
Street,  Whitefriars,  Tooley  Street,  Waterloo  Eoad  and  Scotland 
Yard  stations) ;  the  A,  or  West  End ;  the  B,  the  northern  part 
of  the  City,  and  the  middle  part  of  London  north  of  the  City ; 
the  C,  or  East  End ;  the  D,  or  South-East  and  the  E,  or  South- 
West  district;  the  two  latter  being  entirely  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames. 

The  Chief  Officer,  Captain  J.  de  Courcy  Hamilton,  E.N.,  who 
succeeded  Captain  Wells  in  1903,  controls  the  whole  work  and 
organisation  from  the  headquarters,  Winchester  House,  South- 
wark. Under  him  are  two  divisional  officers,  assisted  by  two 
assistant  divisional  officers,  to  supervise  the  north  and  south  of 
the  river  respectively.  Each  of  the  six  districts,  further,  has  a 
superintendent  responsible  to  the  divisional  officers.  The  senior 
superintendent  of  the  Brigade  resides  at  the  headquarters,  where 
he  is,  under  the  chief  officer,  responsible  for  the  arrangements 
for  instruction  and  mobilisation.  The  full  strength  is  at  present 
1  chief  officer,  2  divisional  officers,  2  assistant  divisional  officers, 
1  senior  superintendent,  7  superintendents,  8  district  officers, 
91  station  officers,  96  sub-officers,  898  firemen,  40  men  under 
instruction,  12  pilots,  194  coachmen,  and  75  clerks,  engineers, 
mechanics,  and  attendants — altogether  about  1,400  men. 

There  are  altogether  94  fire  stations,  82  of  which  are  land 
stations  with  horsed  appliances.  The  land  stations  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  full  stations,  sub-stations  and  street-stations. 
TSach  full  station  is  provided  with  at  least  one  horsed  or  motor 
fire-engine,  and  a  fire-escape  carried  on  a  horsed  or  motor  van 
which  also  contains  fire-extinguishing  appliances.  The  land  steam 
fire-engines  used  by  the  Brigade  are  of  various  types,  their  pumping 
capacities  varying  from  half  a  gallon  to  somewhat  over  one  and 
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three-quarter  gallons  per  revolution.  All  the  modern  engines  are 
of  the  double  cylinder  type.  The  axles  and  wheels  are  made  to 
gauge,  and  are  interchangeable.  Many  are  fitted  with  burners 
for  using  petroleum  as  fuel,  the  supply  of  oil  being  carried  in  iron 
tanks  in  the  hose-box  of  the  engine.  A  gas  ring  for  heating  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  kept  under  each  engine  when  standing  in 
the  station,  and  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
keep  a  sufficient  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boilers  of  the  engines  to 
enable  a  full  working  head  to  be  obtained  in  from  two  to  three 
minutes  after  the  engine  leaves  the  station.  The  staff  consists  of 
at  least  a  station  officer,  nine  firemen,  and  two  coachmen. 

As  a  general  rule,  sub-stations  are  built  in  districts  where  ad- 
ditional protection  is  needed  though  the  risk  does  not  necessitate 
the  building  of  a  large  station.  In  most  cases  they  are  built  on  a 
plan  that  renders  them  easily  adaptable  into  full  stations  when 
occasion  requires.  The  typical  sub-station  is  provided  with  an 
escape  for  life-saving  and  certain  fire-extinguishing  appliances, 
but  not  with  an  engine.  Its  minimum  staff  consists  of  an  officer, 
five  firemen,  and  one  coachman.  As  it  is  as  a  rule  between  two 
or  more  full  stations,  there  are  engines  ready  at  hand  in  case  of 
need.  Sub-stations  therefore  are  primarily  intended  to  deal  with 
life  risks.  A  street  station  is  a  temporary  building  with  accom- 
modation for  firemen  on  duty  with  fire-appliances  such  as  ladders, 
which  are  kept  in  convenient  places  in  the  streets  of  districts  not 
adequately  protected  by  the  nearest  ordinary  stations.  Such,  then, 
are  the  three  classes  of  land  station. 

The  general  principle  determining  their  distribution  is  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  in  the  first  place  the  arrival  within  five  minutes 
of  the  call,  of  life-saving  and  fire-extinguishing  appliances  at  any 
spot  in  the  county  area ;  secondly,  the  concentration  of  one  hundred 
men  within  fifteen  minutes  in  any  dangerous  area  for  large  fires. 

In  addition  to  the  land  stations  there  are  three  river  stations 
at  Battersea,  Blackfriars,  and  Kotherhithe.  The  river  and  river- 
side risks  make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  powerful  river 
appliances.  The  Brigade  therefore  has  a  number  of  tugs  and 
rafts  fitted  with  pumping  machinery  moored  at  the  stations.  Its 
two  most  powerful  vessels  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Beta.  The 
Beta,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  has  an  average  draught  of 
only  3  feet  10  inches.  It  is  fitted  with  twin  screw  engines  and 
two  water  tube  boilers,  is  capable  of  steaming  at  the  rate  of  ten 
to  eleven  miles  an  hour,  and  is  provided  with  four  pumps  capable 
of  discharging  1,000  gallons  a  minute  at  a  pressure  of  141  Ibs.  to 
the  square  inch. 

The  fire  alarms  in  the  streets  are  connected  with  the  nearest 
station.  The  number  of  course  varies  with  the  fire  risks  in  the 
particular  neighbourhood.  Altogether  there  are  1,280  in  London, 
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and  the  number  is  being  steadily  increased  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
that  no  one  will  ever  have  to  go  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
call  the  Brigade.  In  the  Yiddish-speaking  districts  of  the  East 
End  the  directions  on  the  alarms  are  in  Yiddish. 

We  are  still  troubled  with  a  number  of  malicious  false  alarms. 
Mere  mischief  is  the  reason  for  some  of  them,  spite  or  crime  of 
others.  But  whatever  be  the  motive,  public  opinion  cannot  be 
too  severe  on  those  who  give  them.  To  unnecessarily  turn  out 
the  Brigade  is  not  the  serious  point.  The  real  evil  is  that  while 
the  appliances  are  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  a  whole  neighbourhood 
is  left  undefended. 

Last  year  3,403  calls  were  given  from  the  street  alarms. 
The  person  who  gives  the  alarm  should  await  the  arrival  of  the 
first  fire-appliance  in  order  to  explain  to  the  firemen  the  actual 
scene  of  the  fire.  As  soon  as  a  station  receives  a  call  either  in 
this  way  or  by  telephone  or  by  word  of  mouth,  the  fire-appliances 
are  immediately  turned  out.  The  stable  doors  mechanically  open, 
the  horses  are  trained  to  trot  to  the  pole,  the  suspended  harness  is 
fastened  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  men  slide  down  the  poles 
or  handrails  from  the  rooms  above,  and  in  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds 
the  doors  open,  and  the  escape,  almost  immediately  followed  by 
the  engine,  dashes  out.  In  the  meanwhile  another  engine  from  at 
least  one  other  station  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  fire. 
One  man  is  always  left  behind  in  the  watch  room  to  receive 
telephone  messages  from  the  fire  alarm  nearest  the  fire,  and  to 
keep  up  communication  with  the  superintendent  of  the  district. 
Information  of  the  call  is  sent  at  once  to  the  superintendent's 
station,  and  help  is  ordered  on,  when  necessary,  from  neighbouring 
stations. 

Calls  to  fires  are  classed  under  three  heads,  (1)  home  calls, 
(2)  district  calls,  (3)  brigade  calls.  If  the  station  officer  is  satisfied 
that  he  can  deal  with  a  fire  by  means  of  his  own  appliances  the 
call  is  a  "home  call."  Where  the  fire  is  more  serious  and 
appliances  from  several  stations  are  needed,  a  "  district  call "  is 
given,  whilst  a  "  brigade  call,"  the  most  serious  of  all,  necessitates 
the  attendance  of  men  and  appliances  from  headquarters  and  the 
mobilisation  of  a  still  greater  force  of  engines  and  escapes.  The 
Chief  and  the  divisional  officers  are  provided  with  motors  to  enable 
them  to  be  at  the  scene  of  action  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  hose  is  fitted  to  the  nearest  hydrant  (of  which  there  are  some 
30,000  in  the  county  area),  the  engine  starts  pumping,  the  long 
ladder,  the  hook  ladders,  and,  if  necessary,  the  jumping  sheet  are 
brought  into  use,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  subdue  the 
flames  and  to  save  life  and  property. 

The  London  Salvage  Corps  is  certain  to  arrive  at  any  serious 
fire  soon  after  the  Brigade.  The  corps,  commanded  by  Colonel 
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Fox,  is  maintained  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  Brigade  by  its  black  helmets. 

The  current  idea  that  the  occupier  of  a  house  has  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  the  Brigade,  or  at  least  reward  the  first  firemen  to 
arrive,  is  altogether  incorrect.  The  Brigade  makes  no  charge  for 
attendance,  although,  by  the  London  County  Council's  General 
Powers  Act,  1900,  a  fine,  varying  from  2s.  Qd.  to  £1,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  rateable  value  of  the  house,  is  levied  for  a  chimney 
fire,  with  the  object,  of  course,  of  ensuring  the  periodical  sweeping 
of  chimneys. 

Last  year  the  Brigade  had  altogether  5,575  calls.  The  winter 
with  its  long  evenings  is  the  fire  season,  and  the  most  dangerous 
time  of  the  day  from  6  P.M.  to  midnight.  In  January,  for 
example,  we  had  676  calls,  in  June  386.  Excluding  chimney 
fires,  the  number  was  3,320,  a  marked  decrease  from  the  3,843  of 
1906.  The  Chief  Officer  has  suggested  that  the  wet  summer 
may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  decrease.  Certainly  the  weather 
has  an  effect  on  the  number  and  extent  of  fires.  In  the  annual 
returns  some  fires  are  distinguished  as  "  serious,"  but  there  is  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  of  distinction.  In  drawing  up  the  list  several 
points  are  taken  into  consideration,  for  instance,  the  nature  and 
approximate  amount  of  damage,  the  surrounding  risk,  the  character 
of  the  building,  the  hydrants  and  appliances  at  work,  and  the  loss 
of  life.  Last  year  there  were  seventy  fires  classed  under  the 
heading  "  serious,"  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  number  of  deaths  connected  with  fire  last  year  was  93. 
Of  these,  57  occurred  before  the  Brigade  was  called,  15  persons 
were  taken  from  the  buildings  by  firemen  but  died  afterwards, 
while  no  fewer  than  57  fatalities  were  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  28  deaths  being  due  to  children  playing  with  matches  or  fire, 
13  to  mineral  oil,  and  20  to  clothes  coming  into  contact  with 
fire.  Compared  with  deaths  from  accidents  of  other  kinds,  93 
from  fire  out  of  a  population  of  four  and  three-quarter  millions  is 
not  a  high  figure. 

The  causes  to  which  the  fires  of  the  year  are  assigned  are  as 
follows :  hot  ashes,  86 ;  candles,  134 ;  curtains  on  fire,  59 ; 
children  playing  with  matches,  140;  defective  electric  circuits, 
88;  defective  flues,  109;  swinging  gas  brackets,  13;  escape  of 
gas,  95 ;  gas  stoves,  17 ;  defect  in  hearths,  4 ;  lights  thrown 
down,  725  ;  sparks  from  locomotive,  23 ;  stoves  improperly  set,  50 ; 
unknown,  343.  This  record  means  that  the  Brigade  appliances 
made  59,057  journeys  and  covered  120,702  miles. 

Traction  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the 
Council  has  always  been  alive  to  its  urgency.  For  instance,  the 
superiority  of  engines  drawn  by  horses  to  manuals  pushed  by 
men  was  soon  realised.  The  old  manual  exhausted  the  men 
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before  they  arrived  at  a  fire ;  its  progress  was  slow  and  laborious, 
.  its  range  of  action  limited.  Horses,  therefore,  took  the  place  of 
men.  And  now  motors  are  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  horses. 
The  first  experiment  in  motor  traction  was  made  as  long  ago  as 
1901,  when  a  motor  fire-engine  was  put  together  in  the  Brigade 
workshops.  In  1905  the  first  motor  station  was  opened  at 
Wapping,  in  1906  a  second  station  at  Lee  Green,  and  this  year  a 
third  at  Tooting.  Since  1905  no  new  horsed- engines  but  five  motor 
engines  have  been  procured,  and  three  more  motor  engines  and 
several  motor  escapes  are  at  present  on  order.  Other  great  cities 
like  Vienna,  have,  in  a  single  coup,  substituted  motor  for  horse 
traction.  Berlin  is  at  present  engaged  in  experiments  in  electric 
traction  with  the  same  end  in  view.  In  London  the  Committee 
have  adopted  a  more  cautious  policy.  After  all,  motor  traction 
for  fire  brigade  purposes  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  is 
not  yet  clear,  for  example,  that  motors  can  get  through  the  heavy 
traffic  of  the  central  districts  of  London  appreciably  quicker  than 
horses.  For  long  distances  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  superiority. 
But  the  ordinary  distance  of  a  call  is  short.  As  to  the  question 
of  relative  expense  it  is  still  early  days  to  give  a  decided  opinion. 
The  Council,  at  present,  pays  various  job  masters  ^960  to  JG70  for 
each  of  its  horses.  For  this  amount  the  job  master  finds  fodder 
and  harness,  and  takes  all  risks.  As  two  pairs  are  required  in 
each  full  station  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  under  this  heading 
the  substitution  of  motor  for  horse  traction  would  be  a  consider- 
able economy.  At  the  same  time  the  capital  outlay  on  motor 
appliances  is  double  that  on  horsed  appliances  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  will  be  their  life  or  how  much  must  be  set 
aside  for  depreciation.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  looks  as  if 
there  would  be  considerable  developments  in  motor  traction 
during  the  next  few  years.  If  horses  are  entirely  superseded  by 
motors,  the  Brigade  may  gain  in  efficiency.  It  will  certainly  lose 
in  picturesqueness. 

No  description  of  the  Brigade  would  be  complete  without  an 
allusion  to  various  other  duties  for  which  the  Chief  Officer 
is  responsible.  In  certain  cities,  Glasgow  for  example,  he 
inspects  all  public  buildings  including  churches  and  hospitals. 
In  London  the  inspection  is  limited  to  Government  offices, 
certain  of  the  Council's  buildings,  common  lodging-houses  and 
theatres.  Since  1904,  before  a  new  tube  railway  is  opened,  the 
promoters  have  to  obtain  the  Chief  Officer's  certificate  that  it  is 
provided  with  efficient  hydrants,  hose  and  fire-prevention  appli- 
ances. He  does  not,  however,  subsequently  inspect  it.  One  of 
his  most  important  duties  is  to  advise  two  other  committees  of 
the  Council,  the  Building  Act  and  the  Theatres,  with  respect  to 
their  duty  of  seeing  that  adequate  means  of  escape  and  protection 
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are  available  in  theatres  and  buildings  where  the  risk  is  great. 
The  lever  with  which  they  go  to  work  is  the  London  Building 
Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1905.  Its  regulations  are  often  no  doubt 
unpopular  and  involve  owners  of  property  and  occupiers  in  con- 
siderable expense  and  vexation.  There  is,  however,  no  denying 
that  these  regulations  have  proved  an  important  factor  in 
preventing  fires  and  in  diminishing  their  danger.  The  Chief 
Officer  has  also  to  possess  a  minute  topographical  knowledge  of 
London  and  to  understand  the  peculiar  fire  risks  of  each  locality, 
and  the  resources  and  position  of  the  water-supply.  In  fact,  the 
"  modern  major-general "  in  the  comic  opera  would  find  it  difficult 
to  surpass  in  varied  knowledge  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade.  The  Brigade  itself  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
perform  duties  outside  its  ordinary  work.  The  fact  that  there  is 
a  body  of  handy  men  within  five  minutes'  call  is  not  forgotten 
when  any  unusual  accident  occurs.  When  a  hotel  collapsed  in 
Castle  Street  in  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  the  Fire  Brigade 
that  was  called  in  to  pull  out  the  bodies  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Sometimes,  again,  the  Brigade  is  summoned  to  chemical 
explosions  at  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  noxious  fumes.  It  is 
then  that  the  men  make  use  of  their  smoke  and  liquid-air  helmets. 
Firemen  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  even  though 
the  work  is  outside  their  peculiar  province.  Headed  by  the  Chief 
Officer,  they  are  the  handy  men  of  London. 

An  efficient  brigade,  of  course,  costs  money.  Compared  with 
other  great  cities,  with  New  York  for  example,  the  London 
Brigade  is  by  no  means  extravagant.  The  Paris  Brigade  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  army  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
comparison.  In  Berlin  also  the  conditions  are  very  different. 
The  gross  cost  of  the  London  Brigade  for  1907-8  was  £301,616  ; 
£272,286  on  maintenance,  and  £29,330  on  capital  account.  The 
whole  of  this  cost  does  not,  however,  fall  on  the  ratepayers. 
From  it  must  be  deducted  the  contribution  of  £10,000  paid  by 
the  Government  in  return  for  the  Chief  Officer's  inspection  of 
Government  buildings,  and  a  sum  contributed  by  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies  at  the  rate  of  £35  per  million  of  the  gross  amounts 
insured  by  them.  As  more  than  a  thousand  millions  worth  of 
property  is  insured  in  London,  this  sum  amounted  to  £36,000. 
With  these  deductions  the  Brigade  costs  the  ratepayers  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  produce  of 
a  IJcZ.  rate  in  the  pound.  This  does  not  appear  a  large  amount 
to  pay  as  insurance  for  a  thousand  millions  worth  of  property  and 
four  and  three-quarter  millions  of  lives. 

The  Fire  Brigade  is  in  fact  to  London  what  the  Navy  is  to 
the  Empire.  On  each  depends  the  security  of  life  and  property. 
Dreadnoughts  cost  a  million,  but  the  taxpayer  demands  that  they 
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should  be  laid  down.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Fire  Brigade. 
Though  modern  inventions  and  new  stations  cost  money,  the 
ratepayer  is  determined  to  have  them.  In  response  to  this  de- 
mand the  Council  does  its  utmost  to  keep  the  Brigade  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency,  That  its  efforts  have  been  successful, 
I  do  not  suppose  any  unbiassed  expert  would  deny.  In  one 
respect  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  No 
one  would  suggest  that  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  its  men  has 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  service.  The  Brigade  has  its  tradi- 
tions no  less  than  the  Navy  or  the  Army.  A  glance  at  its  records 
will  show  how  devotedly  it  has  maintained  them.  The  stories  of 
the  thirty-nine  men  who  have  won  the  silver  medal  for  extra- 
ordinary bravery,  the  Victoria  Cross  of  the  Brigade,  will  stand 
comparison  with  any  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Others  there  are 
who  have  met  death,  unflinching.  Falling  masonry,  poisonous 
gas,  stifling  smoke,  have  added  to  its  horrors.  Walt  Whitman 
felt  its  grimness  when  he  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  a 
dying  fireman : 

I  am  the  mashed  fireman  with  breast-bone  broken, 

Tumbling  walls  buried  me  in  their  debris, 

Heat  and  smoke  I  inspired,  I  heard  the  yelling  shouts  of  my  comrades, 

I  heard  the  distant  click  of  their  picks  and  shovels, 

I  lie  in  the  night  air  in  my  red  shirt,  the  pervading  hush  is  for  my  sake, 

Painless  after  all  I  lie,  exhausted  but  not  so  unhappy, 

White  and  beautiful  are  the  faces    around   me,  the  heads  are  bared  of  their 

fire-caps, 
The  kneeling  crowd  fades  with  the  light  of  the  torches. 

It  is  no  mean  work  that  these  fire-fighters  undertake. 
Upon  them  depends  the  safety  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world. 
If  the  Brigade  is  to  hold  its  own  with  the  flames,  it  must  keep 
abreast  of  modern  invention.  Year  by  year  fire  risks  increase  in 
complication.  Year  by  year  therefore  the  means  of  extinction 
must  be  scientifically  developed.  Great  disasters  like  those  of 
Chicago  where  fifty  millions,  or  of  Baltimore  where  fourteen 
millions  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  or  of  San  Francisco 
where  2,830  acres  of  city  were  destroyed,  prove  that  modern 
civilisation  is  powerless  when  once  the  flames  have  got  the  upper 
hand. 

Fortunately  for  London  we  have  been  spared  such  calamitous 
devastations.  Is  it  possible  to  explain  our  immunity?  It  is  a 
combination,  no  doubt,  of  many  factors,  of  good  fortune,  climate, 
legislation,  the  co-operation  of  public  bodies,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  adoption  of  modern  inventions.  But  the  factor 
without  which  the  result  would  be  impossible  is  the  man-power 
of  the  Brigade  itself. 

S.  G.  J.  HOAEE. 
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THE    SOCIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES   OF   EMPIRE 

BY   SIB   WILLIAM   CHANCE,   BART. 

I  MUST  begin  by  a  definition  of  terms.  What  is  meant  by 
Empire  ?  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  imperium,  which 
originally  signified  merely  the  power  conferred  by  the  Eoman 
people  in  republican  times  on  some  successful  general,  who  was 
in  consequence  called  Imperator,  but  only  temporarily  during  a 
time  of  great  national  danger.  When  the  Eoman  republic  came 
to  an  end,  it  was  not  long  before  this  power  was  conferred  per- 
manently on  the  head  of  the  State,  and  the  word  imperium  came 
to  have  the  new  signification  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Koman 
State  through  its  Imperator  or  Emperor  over  all  its  dominions. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
which  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  nations  held  together  by  force. 

In  modern  times  the  name  of  Empire  has  lost  this  meaning, 
and  is  only  given  to  such  nations  as  have  an  Emperor  for  their 
sovereign  ;  just  as  the  rulers  of  kingdoms  are  called  kings,  and 
rulers  of  republics  presidents.  The  British  Empire  is,  indeed, 
not  an  empire  at  all  in  the  old  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
except  possibly  in  respect  of  its  relation  to  India.  The  word 
"  Empire  "  is  now  merely  synonymous  with  the  word  "  extensive 
dominion,"  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  can  talk  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Then  what  do  we  mean  by  the  word  "  social."  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  dictionary  gives  three  meanings  of  the  term  : — 

(1)  Belating  to  a  general  or  public  interest ;  relating  to  Society,  illustrating 
this  last  meaning  by  quoting  from  John  Locke :  "  To  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  society,  that  by 
that  almost  one  might  determine  all  the  cases  in  social  morality." 

(2)  Easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gaiety ;  companionable. 

(3)  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with  another. 

I  think  in  connection  with  my  subject  I  may  accept  each  of  these 
meanings  of  the  word.  We  wish  our  colonies  and  dependencies 
to  be  governed  for  the  general  or  public  interest,  that  is,  for  the 
interest  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  not  for  that  of  the  parent 
country  alone,  We  wish  to  be  companionable  with,  and  not  to 
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stand  aloof  from,  our  colonies.  We  wish  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  really  part  of  ourselves,  and  to  unite  them  to  us  in 
friendly  converse  or  association. 

Having  settled  my  definitions  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  because  "  the 
social  responsibilities  of  Empire  "  have  only  been  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Imperial  Government  by  sad  and  bitter  experiences. 
This  Empire  has  been  won  by  no  deliberate  plan  of  aggression, 
and  the  idea  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  through  the  conscious 
recognition  of  mutual  rights  and  duties  is  of  quite  modern  origin. 
Professor  Seely,  writing  in  1888,  truly  remarked,  that  England 
seems  to  have  conquered  and  peopled  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  :— 

While  we  were  doing  it  we  did  not  allow  it  to  affect  our  imaginations  or  in 
any  degree  to  change  our  way  of  thinking ;  we  have  not  even  now  ceased  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  simply  a  race  inhabiting  an  island  off  the  northern  coast 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  constantly  betray  by  our  mode  of  speech  that 
we  do  not  reckon  our  colonies  as  really  belonging  to  us  ;  thus,  if  we  are  asked 
what  the  English  population  is,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  reckon  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  and  Australia.* 

We  are  also  apt  to  forget  how  very  modern  our  Empire  is.  In 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  just  over  300  years  ago,  we  had  no 
possessions  outside  Europe.  Great  Britain  did  not  exist,  Scot- 
land was  a  separate  kingdom,  and  in  Ireland  the  English  were  but 
a  colony  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population  still  in  the  tribal 
stage.  The  first  colony  was  planted  in  Virginia  in  1607.  Other 
colonies  followed,  until  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  number  of  settlers  had  increased  to  one  and  a  half  millions, 
just  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
that  time.  The  old  idea  of  colonisation  was  that  the  colonies  were 
to  be  depots  for  the  distribution  of  home  products,  and  to  have  no 
free  trading  with  foreign  nations.  All  trading  was  to  be  carried 
on  through  England  and  in  English  ships.  We  know  what  the 
inevitable  result  was — the  loss  of  all  the  American  colonies  except 
Canada.  This  happened  in  1782.  Canada  was  of  course  in  a 
different  position  to  the  other  colonies.  It  was  originally  a  French 
colony,  and  was  only  ceded  by  France  to  England  in  1763 ;  and  in 
1774  the  French-Canadians  secured  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  civil  rights,  laws,  and  customs.  Consequently  it  not 
only  remained  loyal  to  the  British  connection  during  the  American 
Eevolution,  but  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  American  loyalists.  At 
the  present  day  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  a  free  Government 
is  entirely  loyal  to  the  Imperial  connection. 

We  did  not  become  possessed  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  until 
1815,  when  the  Dutch  rule  came  to  an  end.  Natal  was 

4-  -  -  -  ; 

*  "  Expansion  of  England,"  p.  8, 
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in  1845  as  a  part  of  Cape  Colony,  and  did  not  become  an  in- 
dependent colony  till  1856.  The  establishment  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  Transvaal  colonies  is  fresh  in  our  recollection. 
The  colonisation  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  only  dates 
from  the  last  century.  It  will  be  seeo,  therefore,  that  our  present 
Colonial  Empire  has  come  into  existence  during  the  last  125 
years.  Next  we  have  what  are  called  the  Crown  colonies,  such 
as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  and  Hong  Kong,  in  which  tbe  Crown 
controls  the  legislation,  while  the  administration  is  carried  on  by 
public  officers  acting  under  the  Home  Government.  Finally 
comes  our  great  Dependency  of  India — an  Empire  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  and  from  the  possession  of  which  our  King 
has  more  right  to  the  title  of  Emperor  (he  is  in  fact  Emperor  of 
India)  than  any  other  monarch  of  a  modern  State. 

What  now  is  the  extent  and  value  of  the  British  Empire? 
It  has  an  area  of  over  11,500,000  square  miles  with  a  total 
population  of  about  400,000,000.  In  other  words,  it  occupies  in 
round  figures  one-fifth  of  the  world's  surface  and  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  population.  Its  total  revenue  exceeds  £500,000,000,  it 
has  a  debt  of  nearly  £1,500,000,000,  and  its  trade  is  more  than 
£1,600,000,000.  Three-quarters  of  this  population,  however,  is 
in  India ;  somewhat  over  one-tenth  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one- 
thirtieth  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  one-twelfth  in  the 
protectorates.  The  white  population  of  the  Empire  (only  about 
one-seventh  of  the  whole)  is  practically  limited  to  the  mother- 
country  and  its  self-governing  colonies — which  may  truly  be 
called  Greater  Britain  on  account  of  the  similarity  in  religion, 
law,  and  customs,  as  well  as  of  colour. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
mother-country  to  its  colonies  and  dependencies  must  vary  con- 
siderably. These  responsibilities,  in  truth,  weigh  much  more 
heavily  upon  us  in  regard  to  our  dealings  with  the  coloured  races 
which  are  subject  to  our  direct  rule  than  in  regard  to  our  dealings 
with  those  of  our  own  blood.  Past  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  latter  can  only  be  dealt  with  as  free  peoples,  and  in  fact 
they  are  only  bound  to  us  by  community  of  race,  community  of 
religion,  and  community  of  interest.  We  should  deal  therefore 
with  "  Greater  Britain  " — by  which  I  mean  our  self-governing 
colonies — just  as  a  wise  parent  deals  with  his  children  when  they 
have  grown  to  man's  estate  ;  that  is,  we  must  recognise  that,  while 
we  can  give  advice  which  may  be  taken  or  not  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  assistance  when  it  is  desired,  they  are  free  to  choose  their  own 
method  of  government  and  mode  of  living. 

It  was  once  said  that,  "  Colonies  are  like  fruits  which  cling  to 
the  tree  only  till  they  ripen."  The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
was  given  ^s  an  illustration  ;  but  we  now  see  that  the  saying  only 
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holds  good  where  a  mother-country  attempts  to  force  its  grown-up 
colony  to  its  own  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking.  The  unexpected 
result  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  were  the 
colonies  so  closely  attached  to  it  as  at  present  shows  how  Turgot's 
apothegm  has  been  falsified.  I  do  not  think  that  our  colonies 
have  now  any  cause  to  complain  of  our  dealings  with  them.  If 
any  complaints  were  to  be  made  at  all  it  would  come  from  our 
side.  For  example,  at  the  present  moment  our  colonies  appear 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  prevent  some  of  our  fellow-subjects 
and  their  fellow-subjects  from  settling  and  trading  in  their  terri- 
tories. This  undoubtedly  interferes  with  the  social  responsibilities 
of  the  Empire,  in  that  it  prevents  us  from  giving  to  our  Indian 
subjects,  as  theoretically  we  ought  to  give,  the  same  privileges 
within  the  Empire  that  India  gives  to  ourselves  and  our  colonies. 
And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the 
colonies  are  for  white  men  and  for  white  men  alone.  White  men 
cannot  emigrate  to  India  because  of  the  climate,  so  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  country  is  closed  to  them.  The  two  races 
therefore  do  not  meet  on  fair  ground.  There  is  a  real  danger  in 
establishing  in  our  colonies  different  races  with  different  ideals  of 
government,  and  so  giving  rise  to  racial  antipathies.  After  all, 
the  people  of  India  do  not  emigrate  much,  and  East  and  West 
Africa,  and  British  Guiana,  where  the  tropical  conditions  are 
suitable,  remain  open  to  them,  in  addition  to  large  tracts  of 
country  in  India  itself  which  still  await  development.  The  whole 
question  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  arise  in  carrying 
principles  into  practice. 

I  think  little  more  remains  to  be  said  on  my  subject  so  far  as  the 
self-governing  colonies  are  concerned.  Our  social  responsibilities 
to  them  are  now  almost  entirely  limited  to  trying  to  make  their 
inhabitants  feel  that  they  are  still  Englishmen,  and  that,  when 
they  visit  the  "  old  country  "  they  will  be  received  and  treated  as 
such.  We  should  indeed  remember  the  second  definition  of  the 
word  "  social  "  as  "  the  mixing  in  friendly  society,  or  companion- 
able." The  Victoria  League  was  established  with  this  special 
object,  and  has  met  with  much  success.  We  are  heartily  welcomed 
by  our  colonial  brothers  and  sisters  when  we  visit  them  in  their 
homes,  and  they  should  be  equally  welcomed  here.  We  must  look 
upon  our  colonies  only  as  parts  of  one  vast  nation— Greater  Britain 
— and  we  must  treat  them  as  such.  We  need  not  then  fear  any 
attempts  at  separation,  from  which,  indeed,  the  colonies  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  our  social  responsibilities  to  India, 
different  considerations  arise.  There  we  find,  as  I  have  said,  an 
Empire  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  Different  races,  different 
civilisations,  and  different  religions  have  possession  of  its  soil,  and 
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largely  owing  to  this  fact,  the  Pax  Britannica  is  preserved  by 
some  75,000  British  soldiers,  over  a  population  of  300,000,000 
natives.  The  Roman  watchword  of  Empire  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  among  its  component  parts  was  Divide  et  Impera.  This 
policy,  which  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  has 
been  created  for  us  in  India  in  spite  of  ourselves,  for  we  have 
never  deliberately  fostered  or  stirred  up  strife  between  different 
races  in  order  to  secure  our  own  dominion.  But  we  must  admit 
that  India  is  governed  by  force,  and  that,  if  the  various  races  could 
unite  to  drive  us  out,  we  could  hardly  prevent  their  doing  so. 

What,  then,  is  India  ?  It  is  a  country,  to  begin  with,  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  Europe  without  Russia.  Professor  Seely,  indeed, 
compares  it  with  Europe  :  "  Our  conception  of  Europe,"  he  says, 
"is  the  sum  of  our  conceptions  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece.  Perhaps  the  name  India  would 
strike  as  majestically  upon  the  ear,  if  in  like  manner  it  were  to 
us  the  name  of  a  grand  complex  total.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
one  region  which  in  population  far  exceeds  any  European  State 
except  Russia,  and  exceeds  the  United  States."  This  is  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  which  including  the  native  Bengal  States  has 
a  population  of  some  78i  millions,  on  an  area  of  about  three- 
fourths  that  of  France.  Of  this  population  roughly  50  millions 
are  Hindus  and  25  millions  are  Mahomedans.  Then  there  is 
the  North- West  Provinces,  which  may  compare  with  Great  Britain, 
"  being  in  area  somewhat  smaller,  and  somewhat  more  populous  " 
(total  population,  including  Native  States,  48  J-  millions,  of  which 
41  millions  are  Hindus  and  7  millions  Mahomedans).  The 
Madras  Presidency,  again,  has  a  population,  including  Native 
States,  of  some  42J  millions  upon  an  area  rather  larger  than  that 
of  Hungary,  of  which  37  millions  are  Hindus  and  3  millions 
Mahomedans.  The  Punjab,  with  a  population  of  25  millions, 
(12  million  Mahomedans  and  10i  millions  Hindus),  closely 
approaches  the  area  of  Austria.  The  Bombay  Presidency,  with 
an  area  approaching  that  of  Prussia,  has  a  population  of  25J 
millions  (20  million  Hindus  and  4J  million  Mahomedans).  The 
Central  Provinces  approach  the  area  of  Italy,  with  a  population  of 
12  millions,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Hindus.  These  provinces, 
together  with  others  of  lesser  importance,  make  up  that  part  of 
India  which  is  directly  under  English  government.  But  the 
region  which  is  practically  under  English  supremacy  is  still  larger. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Empire  of  Napoleon,  we  do  not  think  only 
of  the  territory  governed  by  his  officials;  we  reckon  in  States, 
nominally  sovereign,  which  were  practically  under  his  ascendency. 
Thus  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  consisted  of  a  number  of 
German  States,  which  had  by  a  formal  act  consented  to  regard 
Napoleon  as  their  protector.  Now  England  has  a  similar  depen- 
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dent  confederation  in  India,  and  this  makes  an  additional  item 
which,  reckoned  by  population,  is  superior  to  the  United  States. 

When  we  talk  of  India,  therefore,  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
collection  of  great  States,  "  a  crowded  territory  with  an  ancient 
civilisation,  with  languages,  religions,  philosophies  and  literatures 
of  its  own."     It  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  colony, 
and   cannot   be   governed   as   such.     It   is   no   more   united   by 
language  than  is  Europe,  it  contains  as  a  whole  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nationality  already  referred  to,  namely,  community  of  race, 
a  common  religion  and  community  of  interest.     But  we  endeavour 
to  govern  it  for  its  own  interest  and  for  that  of  the  Empire  at 
large.     The  money  drawn  from  India  is  spent  upon  its  govern- 
ment,  and  no  money  is  levied  beyond  what   is   supposed  to  be 
necessary   for   this   purpose ;    and   generally   we   hold   ourselves 
bound   in   accordance  "with   Queen   Victoria's   proclamation    of 
November  1,  1858,  "  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian  territories  by 
the   same   obligations   of   duty   which   bind  us  to  all  our  other 
subjects."      Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  we  derive 
from    our    possession    of    India    in    return    for    the    vast    and 
very  heavy  responsibilities  it  imposes  upon  us.      But  we  have, 
I  think,  done  our  best  to   rise  to  the   level  of  those  responsi- 
bilities.     We    have    endeavoured    to    govern    India  justly    and 
impartially.     We  have  not  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  free 
exercise  of  its  religious  worships  except  in  so   far   as   to  forbid 
Hindu   rites   and   ceremonies   involving   human  sacrifice,  which 
were  indeed  originally  no  part  of  Brahminism.     For  example,  the 
practice  of  young  widows  throwing   themselves  on   the  funeral 
pyres   of  their   dead  husbands  so  that  they  might  not  survive 
them  has  been  made  a  criminal  offence,  but  for  a  long  time  the 
Government  of  India  were  unable  to  prevent  the  offence,  until  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  practice  was  not  enjoined  by  inspired 
authority. 

Again,  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  famines  in  India.  Before 
our  rule  became  firmty  established,  a  famine  was  considered  as 
the  visitation  of  God,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  cope  with  it. 
Now  every  possible  effort  is  made  by  the  Government  to  prevent 
the  death  by  starvation  of  millions  of  natives  and  on  the  most 
scientific  lines ;  while  the  estimates  set  aside  a  large  sum  of 
money  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of  relief 
when  a  famine  takes  place,  by  which  the  extra  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years  and  so  falls  more 
lightly  on  them. 

I  think  the  English  people  may  fairly  say  that  they  have 
tried  in  their  government  of  India  to  put  into  practice  the  divine 
precept  to  "love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,"  in  their  social 
relations  with  their  great  dependency ;  but  they  have  not  been  so 
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successful  in  the  other  meaning  of  the  word  "  social,"  namely, 
"  companionableness  "  ;  and  this  is  not  their  fault,  for  it  can 
probably  never  exist  between  a  subservient  race,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  subserviency,  considers  itself  the  superior  of  the  two,  and  a 
dominant  race,  which,  whether  it  regards  itself  as  the  superior  or 
not,  from  an  ethical  or  philosophical  point  of  view,  must  in 
practice  act  as  if  it  did.  We  have  to  do  with  a  people — and  I 
am  now  mainly  referring  to  the  Hindus,  although  real  social 
intercourse  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mahomedan  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  secure — who  follow  one  of  the  oldest  religions 
of  the  world,  far  older  than  Christianity,  and  whose  social  ideas 
are  the  very  antithesis  of  ours.  Perhaps  we  have  not  gone  the 
right  way  to  work  to  bring  about  a  closer  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  India.  Perhaps  we  have  not  tried  sufficiently  to  find 
out  what  is  good  in  their  religion  and  customs — and  there  is 
much  that  is  true  and  good  in  these — and,  believing  in  our  own 
institutions  and  social  customs  as  the  best,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  sympathetic  to  theirs. 

The  late  Professor  Monier  Williams,  in  his  admirable  book, 
'  Modern  India  and  the  Indians,'  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  The  Times*  written  by  a  citizen  of  Bombay  :— 

I  have  found  a  Cimmerian  darkness  about  the  manners  and  habits  of  my 
countrymen,  an  almost  poetical  description  of  our  customs,  and  a  conception 
no  less  wild  and  startling  than  the  vagaries  of  Mandeville  or  Marco  Polo 
concerning  our  religion. 

Probably,  whatever  we  do,  they  will  never  love  us,  nor  can 
we  expect  it ;  but  we  can  at  least  avoid  referring  to  them,  their 
religion  and  customs  in  derogatory  language.  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself,"  should  always  be  in  our  minds  in  this  connection.  The 
British  Empire  may,  nay,  probably  must,  like  other  Empires  of 
the  past,  come  to  an  end.  It  has  not  had  a  long  existence — little 
over  180  years ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  had  arrived  at 
the  limit  of  its  power  and  extent ;  but  so  long  as  it  exists  I  think 
the  British  people  will  continue  to  govern  it,  not  for  the  good  of 
themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  its  colonies  and  dominions,  so 
that,  when  the  Empire  falls  (if  this  must  come  to  pass)  it  may 
fall  in  honour  and  not  in  dishonour,  in  glory  and  not  in  disgrace. 

W.  CHANCE. 

*  December  31,  1874. 
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CURRENT    TENDENCIES    OF    IMPERIAL 

UNITY 

BY  E.  MORRIS   MILLER 
[Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  of  Australia] 

IMPERIALISM  has  become  a  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the 
British  race  as  a  world-power.  This  does  not  arise  from  arbitrary 
choice,  but  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. The  very  maintenance  of  Imperialism  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  our  situation.  In  the  sphere  of  world  politics 
to-day  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces,  and  our  scope  of  usefulness 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  exercise  its  functions. 

If  our  existence  as  a  world-power  is  to  be  maintained  and 
strengthened,  if  our  usefulness  among  the  nations  is  to  be  sus- 
tained and  augmented,  we  require  a  closer  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  Imperialism,  and  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  field  in  front 
of  us.  These  are  demands  a  world-influence  necessarily  makes  on 
any  people,  and  in  very  truth  we  cannot  disregard  such  pressing 
obligations.  We  aim  at  pursuing  these  requirements,  not  that 
we  may  gain  mere  wealth  or  set  up  our  Imperial  sway  as  one  of 
exclusiveness  against,  and  superiority  over  other  nations,  but 
solely  that  the  spirit  which  prompts  these  activities  may  find  a 
ready  expression  in  the  consummation  of  the  ideals  of  the  race. 
We  cannot  forsake  our  responsibilities,  and  we  must  set  ourselves 
to  the  task  with  that  self-reliance  and  awakened  zeal  which  the 
Empire's  maintenance  and  progress  require.  The  endeavours  to 
propagate  our  governmental  institutions  and  to  uphold  our  political 
faith  have  sprung  from  the  deepest  soul  of  us,  and  we  dare  not 
loosen  our  grip  on  the  bonds  that  wed  us  to  these  services.  They 
are  instincts  of  national  preservation  and  ever-active  ingredients 
of  what  constitutes  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body  politic. 

By  means  of  these  impulses  the  British  people  have  been  forced 
to  spread  themselves  the  world  over  and  lay  deep  and  sound  the 
foundations  of  mightier  peoples  to  be.  So  much  has  been.  And 
we  ask,  Have  these  old  powers  and  ideals  exhausted  themselves 
and  lost  their  ancient  stimulus  ?  Has  the  United  Kingdom  worn 
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itself  out  in  giving  rise  to  numerous  growing  communities  and 
become  indifferent  to  their  present  standing  as  Imperial  States  ? 
And  are  we  also  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
those  from  over  the  seas  are  incapable  of  working  out  instruments 
of  government  on  a  scale  conformable  with  the  amplest  obligations 
of  a  united  Imperial  race  ? 

Let  us  then  consider  whether  we  are  endowed  with  inward 
resources  meet  to  discharge  the  unparalleled  duties  incumbent  upon 
us  as  a  world-wide  Empire,  and  further  whether  we  are  acquiring 
an  efficiency  as  a  governing  race  proportionate  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  complexity  of  Imperial  organisation.  We  fully  recog- 
nise that  we  have  still  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  colonisation,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  merely  colonising  state.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
in  Imperial  advancement  when  colonisation  has  given  way 
to  a  period  of  mutual  interchange  between  the  various  peoples 
within  the  Empire.  The  alterations  which  we  are  constantly 
making  in  our  political  expressions  regarding  Imperial  affairs 
reveal  the  extent  of  this  change.  Although  these  have  not  yet 
become  as  widely  recognised  as  might  be,  still  the  fact  of  the 
altered  phases  themselves  is  sufficient  to  show  the  advancement 
secured. 

These  changes  are  inevitable  in  all  growing  relationships. 
Keen  acquaintance  with  current  movements  instantly  brings  out 
the  altered  or  developed  meanings  of  older  terms,  or  prompts  the 
institution  of  new  terms.  This  is  always  a  clear  sign  of  progress 
in  scientific  circles,  and  so  it  is  in  the  political  sphere.  The  up- 
heavals taking  place  within  the  Empire  itself  prove  an  unfailing 
source  of  new  problems  which  become  more  complicated  as  the 
Imperial  organism  develops  itself ;  and  further  the  altered 
attitude  of  the  leading  foreign  Powers  towards  the  present  status 
of  the  communities  within  the  Empire  declare  their  recently- 
acquired  strength  and  importance  as  world-States.  Thus  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  problems  of  the  greatest  moment 
for  Imperial  destiny  and  international  welfare. 

Questions  of  Imperial  defence,  preferential  trade,  maritime 
security  and  foreign  relations  are  matters  raised  in  such  con- 
nections, and  the  meaning  of  these  sturdily-conducted  con- 
troversies is  revealed  in  the  unity  which  underlies  all  inter- 
Imperial  relations.  That  unity  is  already  a  fact,  though  faintly 
articulated,  and  it  is  from  the  necessity  of  giving  it  some 
tangible  expression  that  we  are  forced  to  face  the  questions  at 
present  demanded  of  us.  The  principle  of  unity  operates  in  our 
midst  so  strongly  that  we  allow  many  personal  desires  to  pass 
rather  than  unduly  strain  the  bond  which  makes  us  one.  The 
existence  of  such  intricate  problems  show  us  how  far  we  have 
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advanced  beyond  the  old  colonial  stage.  We  are  now  fully 
occupied  with  the  work  of  moulding  the  fabric  in  which  the 
Imperial  idea  will  eventually  clothe  itself.  We  must  then  seek 
a  sure  basis  for  its  construction  and  bring  into  action  the  best 
means  necessary  to  this  end.  The  world- wide  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue  and  the  international  consequences  likely  to 
follow  from  their  settlement  convince  us  that  in  seeking  solutions 
we  must  take  upon  ourselves  a  world-view  of  the  relations  of 
Empire  and  ground  our  operations,  whether  in  the  spheres  of 
politics,  trade  or  defence,  upon  the  basis  of  the  whole  Empire  as 
one  indissoluble  unity.  If  we  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
broadened  prospect  of  Imperial  affairs,  our  vision  will  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  Empire  is  far  wider  in  scope  than  the  needs  and  services 
of  Great  Britain  herself.  Indeed,  the  day  will  come  when 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa  will  hold  positions  of 
national  equality  with  the  motherland.  In  this  manner  we  may 
make  ready  a  fair  way  for  an  impartial  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  all  those  principles  of  action  which  must  needs  be 
improvised  and  put  into  going  order  for  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  the  Imperial  whole,  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  its 
capacity  to  undertake  with  unimpeded  vigour  its  full  privileges 
and  powers  as  a  world- State  of  the  greatest  kind. 

Many  of  our  statesmen  are  viewing  the  problems  of  Empire 
from  this  exalted  standpoint  and  are  endeavouring  to  raise 
them  above  the  immediate  dictates  of  party-programmes.  Lord 
Milner  by  the  seriousness  with  which  he  deals  with  Imperial 
questions,  and  by  his  earnestness  in  fulfilling  the  urgent  demands 
for  immediate  agreements  as  to  future  policies,  has  given  utter- 
ance to  the  "wider  patriotism  "  ideal,  which  seeks  for  a  higher 
plane  whereon  to  consider  Imperial  needs.  Thus  steady  advance- 
ment is  being  attained  in  the  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  en- 
lighten the  constraints  which  have  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  Empire,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  towards  enlarging 
the  endowment  of  such  inward  resources  as  are  required  to  cope 
with  the  intricate  and  composite  duty  of  an  Imperial  people. 
Lord  Milner  has  recently  told  us  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  Empire  in  the  long  run  is  dependent  upon  our 
capacity  as  a  race  to  evolve  some  sort  of  new  organisation 
suited  to  the  new  conditions.  These  new  conditions  demand 
to-day  a  thorough-going  policy  of  Imperial  education  which 
would  secure  the  adequate  training  of  the  race  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  its  duties  as  a  world-power.  Every 
citizen  would  thereby  come  to  see  that  he  was  the  member  of  a 
really  existing  world-community  with  world-wide  obligations,  and 
that  the  true  basis  for  working  out  a.11  his  activities  and  tasks  as  a. 
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man  and  as  an  Imperial  citizen  was  the  binding  and  indissoluble 
unity  of  the  whole  Empire.  From  this  enlarged  point  of  view 
he  could  measure  the  height  and  breadth  and  length  and  depth  of 
his  Imperial  calling.  Such  citizens  as  aim  at  responsible  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  people  would  be  forced  by  the  sheer  necessity 
of  their  mission  to  seek  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  history, 
politics,  trade  and  the  peculiar  local  characteristics  of  the  various 
communities  with  whom  they  are  co-operating.  An  inward  com- 
pulsion would  urge  them  to  travel  through  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  points  of  view  of  those 
who  feel  the  full  weight  of  difficulties  in  which  their  geographical 
position  involves  them — difficulties  which  are  not  so  easily 
appreciated  by  those  separated  by  wide  distances  from  the  field 
of  their  operation. 

The  work  of  the  various  Empire  leagues  and  associations  is 
proving  of  great  value  in  this  direction.  They  open  up  lines  of 
communication  linking  together  individual  with  individual  in 
different  parts,  both  in  the  outlying  districts  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  main  paths  of  Empire  traffic,  and  in  the  social  activities  of 
the  large  centres  of  population.  Thus  strong  bonds  of  union  are 
undoubtedly  developing,  cemented  together  by  that  "  crimson 
thread  of  kinship  "  which  runs  through  all  the  race.  But  after 
all  this  work  partakes  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character. 
There  are  far  higher  fields  for  which  these  services  are  indeed 
preparatory.  There  is  certainly  a  great  need  for  the  institution  of 
bodies  in  the  main  centres  of  political  activity  by  means  of  which 
the  best  minds  may  come  together  for  the  serious  discussion  of 
Imperial  needs  and  requirements  from  every  aspect,  out  of  a  pure 
and  patriotic  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  which 
they  constitute  a  part.  In  Australia  the  Imperial  Federation 
League,  with  Mr.  Deakin  at  the  head,  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
supply  that  want  so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned.  It 
meets  regularly  every  month  and  has  the  support  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  all  parties  in  Australia.  There  is  a  similarly  active 
body  in  Canada,  and  I  believe  a  less  active  organisation  in  South 
Africa. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Australian  League  is  its  desire 
to  obtain  papers  from  leading  Imperialists  of  other  lands  for  en- 
lightenment and  discussion.  Lieutenant  Hordern,  B.N.,  recently 
contributed  an  address  to  the  league  in  the  Commonwealth,  dealing 
with  Imperial  defence  and  offering  criticisms  upon  the  present 
naval  policy  of  the  Australian  people  as  it  affects  the  wider  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  Empire.  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  again 
and  again  placed  itself  at  the  disposal  of  men  of  high  standing 
who  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  give  forth  their  personal  opinion 
upon  matters  of  Imperial  import,  and  thus  much  has  been  don.e 
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to  advance  the  efforts  for  education  and  enlightenment  in  this 
important  connection.  The  editor  of  The  Empire  Eevieiv  has 
long  maintained  an  intimate  association  with  the  States  of 
the  Empire,  and  through  these  pages  effective  proposals  have 
been  put  forward  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire  and  dissolve  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  despair.  In  addi- 
tion the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  is  doing  useful  spade 
work  in  making  known  to  the  readers  of  its  journal  the  ideas  of 
leading  publicists  on  matters  of  Imperial  organisation,  and  in 
presenting  to  them  annual  reviews  of  the  legislation  of  the  States 
of  Empire.  Professor  Harrison  Moore  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  Imperial  Federation  League  of  Australia  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  work  of  this  kind.  "  There  was  need,"  he  said,  "  for 
better  co-operation  in  the  administration  of  law.  Communica- 
tions should  be  established  between  Imperial  and  colonial  de- 
partments so  as  to  arrive  at  an  informal  administrative  union 
which  would  foster  a  habit  of  co-operation  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  organic  growth  of  Empire." 

These  considerations  lead  one  to  acknowledge  how  necessary 
and  urgent  is  the  need  for  an  Imperial  Secretariat  which  would 
devote  itself  to  the  simplification  of  the  numerous  forms  and 
methods  in  operation,  and  enable  schemes  to  be  adopted  for 
easier  and  freer  communications  to  be  made  between  the  various 
Ministers  of  the  States,  and  for  the  supply  immediately  on  de- 
mand of  whatever  information  is  required  concerning  the  necessity 
for  and  consequences  of  particular  lines  of  State  policy  in  their 
Imperial  bearings.  A  central  body  possessing  ability  to  render 
services  of  this  kind,  and  exercising  its  functions  under  the  joint 
control  and  responsibility  of  the  governments  of  the  Empire, 
would  in  itself  go  a  considerable  way  towards  the  attainment  of 
some  form  of  unity  in  action  which  is  so  sorely  needed  in  all 
matters  regarding  questions  of  Imperial  policy  both  in  external 
and  internal  affairs.  Lieutenant  Hordern  has  advocated  the 
institution  of  an  Imperial  Office  which  would  eventually  super- 
sede the  Colonial  Office  in  its  present  form,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  the  joint  organisation  of  all  the  administrative  concerns 
of  Empire.  The  need  is  most  apparent  at  the  present  time. 
"Each  State  is  working  out  the  problem  by  itself,  and,  if  this 
goes  on,  it  can  only  end  in  a  conflict  of  interests  which  may  mean 
separation.  .  .  .  Disintegration  would  be  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  States,  and  is  not  desired  by  any,  but  it  may 
be  forced  on  us  unless  we  are  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties  which 
are  each  year  increasing,  and  to  abandon  the  policy  of  '  drift.'  " 

The  advance  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Imperial  conception 
during  the  last  few  years  has  largely  contributed  to  the  desire  for 
the  realisation  of  these  prospective  constitutional  changes.  The 
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gradual  growth  of  the  idea  of  Imperial  education  and  the  widening 
of  its  functions  have  prepared  the  people  for  the  consideration  of 
these  developments  of  inter-Imperial  relations,  and  by  such  means 
they  will  more  readily  become  adapted  for  deciding  upon  some 
settled  form  of  Imperial  organisation.  The  most  interesting  dis- 
cussions will  centre  round  the  growing  importance  of  the  various 
legislatures  of  the  Empire.  It  is  now  fully  recognised  that  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  its  relation  to  the  more 
important  self-governing  States,  is  purely  a  trustee  of  powers 
which  it  is  required  to  exercise  on  their  behalf  as  occasions  for 
such  action  arise.  Further  alterations  are  most  probable,  especi- 
ally in  the  direction  of  a  greater  equality  and  a  more  widely 
accepted  co-ordination  between  the  Parliaments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  younger  legislatures  of  the  Empire  with  refer- 
ence to  their  specific  powers  and  privileges.  These  modifications 
will  come  about  gradually  and  proportionately  with  the  advance 
in  importance  of  such  Parliaments  as  those  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  particularly  when  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  have  assumed  a  far  larger  share  in  the  burdens  of 
Empire  than  at  present. 

Already  we  see  some  approach  towards  an  articulation  of 
these  movements  in  the  relations  of  the  various  Governments  to 
one  another  under  the  Crown.  The  permanent  institution  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  has  enabled  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
Empire  to  meet  together  at  regular  intervals  and  in  common 
council  voice  the  aspirations  and  policies  of  the  parts  which  they 
represent.  Where  common  purposes  are  revealed,  and  schemes 
to  carry  them  out  are  clearly  set  forth  and  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference, the  various  legislatures  would  institute  methods  for  the 
putting  into  effect  of  such  proposals  as  Imperial  policy.  Along 
this  direction  we  may  yet  find  a  path  which  will  lead  towards  the 
creation  of  a  central  Imperial  body  possessing  in  some  measure 
both  executive  and  deliberate  functions  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
the  Imperial  conferences  have  opened  the  way  for  a  recognition 
of  the  new  spirit  of  nationalism  in  Imperial  affairs.  No  executive 
functions  of  any  Imperial  organisation  will  ever  be  acceptable 
without  fully  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  various 
nationalisms  of  the  contributing  partners.  Mr.  Jebb  has  well 
shown  that  this  nationalistic  spirit  in  Canada  and  Australia  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  any  scheme  of  ultimate  union,  and 
by  means  of  it  he  would  distinguish  between  these  nations  on  the 
one  hand  and  India  on  the  other. 

This  new  turn  of  events  has  modified  the  earlier  ideal  of  the 
Imperial  Federalists  who  sought  to  see  their  hopes  realised  in  the 
institution  of  one  Grand  Supreme  Parliament,  possessing  control 
over  all  the  affairs  of  Empire.  At  present  the  means  towards  the 
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articulation  of  the  Imperial  bond  appear  to  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  permanent  conferences  which  have  now  been  established 
between  the  different  Governments  of  the  Empire.  From  this 
body  there  will  develop  an  exercise  of  restraints  in  the  carrying 
out  of  a  common  Imperial  policy  in  which  will  be  felt  the 
aggregate  weight  of  all  the  subordinate  authorities.  The  Empire 
must  necessarily  present  a  united  front  towards  foreign  Powers, 
and  it  is  a  requirement  of  Imperial  policy  that  each  of  the  separate 
States  within  the  whole  should  undertake  its  full  share  in  the 
determination  of  foreign  relations.  How  this  can  be  guaranteed 
with  equal  justice  to  all  concerned  is  as  yet  scarcely  within  tho 
range  of  practical  fulfilment ;  but,  nevertheless,  steps  are  being 
taken  which  will  lead  in  this  very  direction.  Foreign  Powers  are 
beginning  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  self-governing  dominions 
in  their  dealings  with  them,  and  are  ceasing  to  play  them  off 
against  those  of  the  Home  Parliament.  Indeed  the  statesmen  of 
the  Continental  nations  are  recognising  that  they  have  to  deal, 
not  only  with  the  great  leaders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also 
with  the  statesmen  beyond  the  seas. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  recent  treaty  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  no 
agreements  affecting  Canadian  interests  shall  be  decided  upon 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  This  will 
enable  Canada  to  exercise  a  more  effective  influence  in  the 
determination  of  foreign  relations,  but  we  still  require  some 
sanction  for  it,  thoroughly  Imperial  in  character.  A  foreign 
Power  must  not  be  permitted  to  deal  with  one  part  of  the 
Empire  as  in  entire  independence  of  the  rest.  There  must  be  a 
vital  connection  between  all  the  parts,  hence  the  foreign  policy 
would  be  an  attitude  determined  upon  by  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
and  yet  partly  expressive  of  the  local  tendencies  of  such  portions 
of  the  Empire  as  may  be  affected,  so  long  as  these  are  clearly 
conducive  to  Imperial  well-being.  This  will  require  a  close  study 
and  a  generous  consideration  of  the  various  local  needs  of  the 
different  communities,  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  particular 
policy  would  predominate  throughout.  If  we  are  to  stand  or 
fall  together,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  infringement  of  special 
claims,  and  where  there  is  articulated  a  truly  Imperial  conscious- 
ness there  will  we  find  an  easy  subordination  of  what  is  local  to 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  Empire  in  its  entirety. 

The  altering  relations  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  the  sub 
ordinate  communities  lying  close  to  their  shores  are  proving 
helpful  towards  this  end.  The  Commonwealth  is  beginning  to 
desire  a  sort  of  paramountcy  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  Indeed,  Australia  is  fast  becoming 
an  Imperial  State.  She  is  gathering  about  her  an  array  of  minor 
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"dependencies."  Already  Papua  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Very  shortly  the  Northern 
Territory  will  be  added  as  a  dependency,  and  even  now  a  Bill 
is  before  the  Parliament  with  regard  to  taking  over  Norfolk 
Island.  This  spirit  must  grow  from  more  to  more,  and  Australia 
will  yet  demand  a  thoroughly  intimate  connection  with  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Bequests  are  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  the  High  Commissionership  of  the  South  Seas  should  reside 
within  the  prerogatives  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth. However  the  matter  will  work  itself  out  in  detail,  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  movement,  somewhat  Imperialistic 
in  tendency,  has  set  in  within  the  confines  of  the  democracy  of 
Australia.  Mr.  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  has  well  described  it  as 
an  (Australian)  imperium  in  a  (Britannic)  imperio.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  spirit  of  this  kind  will  ultimately  manifest 
itself  in  Canada  with  reference  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  South  Africa,  from  the  higher  plane  of  a  Federation, 
would  probably  acquire  such  a  position  over  the  surrounding 
dependencies  of  the  Crown. 

Imperial  security  is  undoubtedly  a  primary  necessity,  and  the 
recent  modifications  we  have  discussed  affecting  the  constitutional 
procedure  between  the  various  States  in  their  relations  to  one 
another  are  certainly  in  the  direction  of  securing  workable  agree- 
ments on  these  disputed  points.  One  result  of  these  changes  has 
been  that  the  several  governments  have  found  a  means  of  gaining 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  motives  prompting  those  local  policies 
which  have  a  serious  bearing  upon  Imperial  problems  as  a  whole. 
And  the  more  openly  and  impartially  the  objections  of  one  part  of 
the  Empire  are  listened  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts,  the 
more  surely  will  we  view  Imperial  responsibilities  in  their  entirety 
as  our  chief  concern,  and  the  likely  advantages  of  definite  local 
measures  will  recede  into  places  of  secondary  importance.  Such 
an  atmosphere  should  prove  a  means  towards  bringing  into  being 
some  method  in  and  through  which  due  pressure  may  be  exercised 
upon  each  separate  State  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  whole 
community  of  States. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  diversified  control  and  local 
policies  are  keenly  felt  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  such 
portions  of  the  Empire  as  Egypt  and  India.  These  belong 
essentially  to  what  Lord  Milner  calls  the  "  dependent  Empire," 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  portion  of  the  Imperial 
domain  the  younger  States  are  seeking  for  some  measure  of 
control.  Lord  Milner  contends  that  the  United  Kingdom  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  interesting  the  younger  States  in  the 
affairs  of  the  "  dependent  Empire,"  although  for  the  present  the 
main  responsibility  for  their  control  and  administration  will  rest 
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with  the  British  Government.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Australia  is  schooling  herself  in  the  government  of  dependencies, 
and  how  Canada  is  gaining  a  larger  control  in  the  determination 
of  the  external  policy  of  the  Empire;  and  when  we  consider 
further  that  the  problems  of  India  were  even  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  recent  Imperial  Conference,  it  is  readily  accepted  that 
the  younger  States  are  being  given  opportunities  for  understanding 
the  complexities  that  are  involved  in  the  administration  of  subject 
communities. 

It  is  from  them,  too,  that  much  valuable  guidance  may  be 
obtained  in  the  development  of  Egypt  and  India  towards  a 
modified  form  of  self-government.  In  this  way  Canada  and 
Australia  and  the  other  States  would  naturally  take  a  more 
effective  interest  in  the  great  difficulties  and  dangers  which  arise 
from  the  needs  and  responsibilities  involved  in  the  government  of 
India  and  Egypt,  and  in  the  control  of  dependencies  of  lesser 
importance. 

Thus  we  see  that  good  progress  has  been  made  towards 
rendering  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  more  efficient  as  a  governing 
race  and  more  conversant  with  the  growing  complications  of 
Imperial  organisation.  We  also  note  that  a  marked  advance  has 
been  effected  towards  the  alleviation  of  dangers  arising  from 
ignorance,  and  towards  the  expansion  of  resources  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  Imperial  duties. 

The  new  era  of  a  real  Imp3rial  partnership  or  federal  union 
cannot  long  be  delayed,  when  all  the  States  will  readily  under- 
take their  full  share  of  the  burdens  resting  upon  them  in  ways 
consonant  with  their  national  dignity,  and  by  tact  and  patience  we 
shall  yet  realise  a  central  authority  in  and  through  which  the 
various  activities  of  the  different  States  will  find  their  true  unity, 
and  thus  guided  by  a  common  ideal  all  will  advance  together  in 
mutual  security  towards  a  mutual  destiny. 

E.    MOEBIS   MlLLEE, 
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THE  LATE  PREMIER  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

HIS  POSITION  AS  A   STATESMAN 

BY  J.  H.  ALLEN. 

THERE  were  distinctly  two  Mr.  Seddons— the  Mr.  Seddon 
Great  Britain  knew,  an  ardent  and  broad-minded  Imperialist, 
and  the  Mr.  Seddon  of  New  Zealand,  a  labour  leader  born  of  the 
ranks  of  labour  and  embodying  all  its  aspirations.  It  is  two 
years  since  this  well-known  figure  in  world-politics  passed  away, 
and  the  air  has  cleared  sufficiently  to  enable  some  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  concerning  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  in  both  the 
realms  in  which  he  was  conspicuous.  This  article  examines  the 
sources  of  his  power,  his  methods  and  motives,  and  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  extremes  of  praise  and  blame  to  which  he  was 
constantly  subjected. 

It  was  Mr.  Seddon's  intimate  connection  with  the  Liberal — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  Labour — party  that  gave  him  his  strength. 
He  grew  with  its  growth  and  would  have  fallen  with  its  fall  if 
that  fate  had  overcome  it.  When  the  Liberal  party  swept  the 
polls  in  1891  it  achieved  its  first  real  success  in  New  Zealand 
politics.  The  Conservatives  had  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly 
of  power  since  the  country  had  been  granted  responsible  govern- 
ment. Their  reign  was  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  more 
or  less  weak  and  divided  Liberal  governments  or  by  coalitions. 
But  1891  marked  an  entirely  new  era.  Labour  then  for  the 
first  time  asserted  itself  successfully,  and  an  entirely  new  phase 
came  over  New  Zealand  life  and  politics.  Numerous  causes  had 
contributed  to  the  decay  of  Conservatism.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  enter  into  them  here.  The  essential  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  Liberal  party  in  1891  at  last  emerged  triumphant  at  the 
polls,  supported  by  a  great  body  of  intelligent  and  self-reliant 
working-men  determined  upon  gaining  every  possible  concession 
and  benefit  by  means  of  the  legislative  machine.  Universal 
suffrage  had  given  them  the  power ;  their  only  anxiety  was  to 
use  that  power  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Essential  to  the  success  of  this  movement  was  a  leader 
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having  courage,  force,  and  endless  energy.  These  characteristics 
Mr.  Seddon  possessed  to  a  marked  degree,  hence  his  own  success 
and  that  of  the  Labour  movement.  To  him  the  thought  of 
stagnation  was  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been  that  New 
Zealand  is  recognised  as  the  greatest  manufactory  of  advanced 
labour  legislation  that  the  world  can  show.  At  times  he  would 
have  held  back,  but  public  opinion  forced  his  hand  whether  he 
liked  it  or  no.  He  was  largely  an  opportunist,  but  then  his  duty 
was  to  give  concrete  expression  to  the  obvious  trend  of  thought 
in  the  country. 

A  mass  of  labour  legislation  was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book 
of  the  Dominion  under  Mr.  Seddon's  administration.  The  people 
wanted  it,  and  Mr.  Seddon,  assisted  by  the  boundless  prosperity 
of  the  Colony,  gave  it  them.  Personally,  he  introduced  no  less 
than  500  Bills  into  the  House  of  ^Representatives,  180  of  which 
finally  became  law.*  Daring  this  marvellous  career  of  legislative 
activity  Mr.  Seddon's  difficulties  did  not  altogether  come  from 
the  party  in  opposition.  Unfortunately  the  Conservative  party 
had  come  to  be  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  lean  years 
of  bad  trade  and  the  "exodus"  of  labour  that  beset  the  Dominion 
in  the  years  preceding  the  birth  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  the 
forward  rush  of  labour  all  the  breath  of  life  was  squeezed  out 
of  it.  Mr.  Seddon's  difficulties  lay  more  in  his  success,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  movement  he  led.  A  wing  soon  formed  in  his 
party,  consisting  of  supporters  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  progress  that  was  being  made.  This  wing  stood  for  a 
single  tax  upon  land,  a  State  bank,  Government  ownership  and 
control — in  short  for  Socialism.  Mr.  Seddon  never  actually 
opposed  the  principles  they  advocated,  but  he  put  only  their 
milder  suggestions  into  his  practical  programme.  His  force  of 
character  was  tried  to  the  utmost  in  restraining  this  unruly 
band. 

It  is  often  remarked  with  surprise  that  Mr.  Seddon's  in- 
fluence should  have  faded  so  rapidly  after  his  death.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  movement  and  not  a  man 
that  was  dominating  New  Zealand.  Still  the  loss  of  his  predom- 
inating influence  has  been  directly  shown  in  the  sudden  pro- 
minence and  determination  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Liberal 
party  no  longer  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  main  body.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Seddon's  more  pliant  successor  has  not  met  with 
much  success  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  the  Socialists  in  line 
with  the  main  wing  of  the  party. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  question,  was  Mr.  Seddon  a  Socialist  ? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  possessed  any  veneration  for  the  sacred- 

*  See  '  Life  of  Mr.  Seddon,'  by  J.  Drummoiid,  from  which  the  facts  referred  to 
in  this  article  are  occasionally  taken. 
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ness  of  competition.  He  was  the  consumer's  friend,  and  when 
he  feared  prices  were  getting  too  high  he  would  threaten  State 
ownership.  For  this  reason  State  coal  mines,  State  fire  insurance, 
and  a  Public  Trust  Office  were  brought  into  being.  In  opposition 
days,  he  advocated  the  State  taking  over  the  fleet  of  the  Union 
Steam  Ship  Company  with  a  set  of  arguments  that  any  Socialist 
might  have  used.  Power,  however,  restrained  his  actions,  and 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  death  he  is  found  writing  to  a  friend : 

To  exalt  labour  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers  is  noble,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  wise  and  just  to  give  security  to  capital,  to  ensure  its 
profitable  employment  and  the  corollary  of  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  the  Socialist !  Yet  Mr.  Seddon  had 
in  practice  little  mercy  on  the  capitalist,  and  was  even  drifting 
towards  Government  ownership.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however, 
to  label  Mr.  Seddon  a  Socialist,  or  to  say  that  he  sympathised 
with  revolutionary  schemes. 

Mr.  Seddon's  personal  influence  was  almost  boundless.  His 
rugged  figure,  his  victory  over  all  difficulties,  his  faithfulness  to 
the  West  Coast  district  where  he  secured  his  first  foothold,  all 
appealed  strongly  to  the  class  whose  support  he  desired  to  retain ; 
while  his  obvious  lack  of  refinement,  and  the  very  summary  way 
in  which  he  handled  opponents,  strongly  appealed  to  the  working 
classes.  He  occupied  the  rare  and  enviable  position  of  being 
absolutely  trusted  by  the  people — a  position  which  the  bitter  and 
often  justified  remonstrances  of  the  oppressed  employer  and  land- 
owner against  his  policy  only  served  to  render  more  secure. 

As  an  orator  he  has  been  variously  appraised  :  that  he  was 
all-powerful  in  elections  there  can  be  no  question.  His  platform 
speaking  was  first-class  mob  oratory.  He  marshalled  his  points 
well,  had  abundant  fluency,  and  a  certain  half-amusing,  half- 
ridiculous  turn  of  thought  that  passed  muster  for  humour.  He  was 
saturated  with  facts,  but  while  his  speeches  were  effective,  they 
made  but  little  impression  on  men  of  experience  and  education. 
They  were  too  obviously  one-sided  ;  he  never  allowed  an  opponent 
a  shade  of  political  virtue.  Always  must  his  opponent  be  an 
arch-enemy  of  the  workers,  a  person  to  be  scorned  on  all  sides. 
The  politician  must  ever  prove  himself  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
but  Mr.  Seddon  went  further  and  proved  his  opponent  to  be  a 
demon.  All  this  was  pleasant  enough  to  an  audience  of  working 
men  who  wTere  gradually  getting  employer  and  landowner  under 
heel,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  oratory,  much  less  argument. 

Thought  is  less  mature  in  New  Zealand  than  in  England. 
The  same  educating  forces  in  the  form  of  a  severe  but  considered 
judgment  and  of  first  class  talent  among  public  men  are  not  at  work. 
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Neither  are  cant  and  false  sentiment  so  quickly  detected  and  dis- 
counted as  is  the  case  in  the  old  country.  The  New  Zealander  is 
nearer  the  primal  and  ruder  sentiments  of  men.  He  has  not 
reached  much  intellectual  refinement.  Mr.  Seddon's  almost  windy 
appeals  for  a  higher  code  of  humanity  among  men,  given  as  they 
were  with  wearisome  iteration,  would  have  jarred  on  the  minds  of 
practical  Englishmen,  who  would  have  immediately  detected  in- 
sincerity in  the  atmosphere.  But  the  New  Zealander's  mind  is  less 
finely  constructed — he  is  ready  to  cheer  at  all  times.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Seddon's  audiences  were  not  drawn  from  the  educated  classes. 
Of  late  years  the  educated  people  in  New  Zealand  have  withdrawn 
from  the  political  arena  in  despair,  leaving  a  clear  path  to  labour. 

Mr.  Seddon  suffered  from  faults  of  delivery  due  to  lack  of 
education  which  cannot  fairly  be  criticised.  But  these  faults 
were  easily  forgiven  by  his  audiences,  even  if  they  were  noticed 
at  all.  In  his  later  days  the  only  books  he  cared  to  read  were  on 
Parliamentary  practice,  but  he  was  always  a  diligent  reader  of 
newspapers,  and  he  had  the  priceless  gift  of  getting  the  essential 
facts  out  of  a  mass  of  writing.  His  oratory  to  some  extent 
reflected  his  reading,  for  he  seized  on  the  telling  passages  with 
avidity  and  knit  them  neatly  into  his  speeches.  To  make  a  speech 
was  an  easy  task  with  Mr.  Seddon.  He  could  speak  with  little 
or  no  preparation.  Indeed,  his  trouble  was  ever  to  stop.  No 
politician  was  so  given  to  "  exhausting  time  and  encroaching  upon 
eternity."  His  favourite  ground  for  speech-making  was  the 
"  banquet,"  a  political  form  of  entertainment — not  quite  a  dinner 
and  not  quite  a  public  meeting — peculiar  to  the  colonies.  On  the 
platform  Mr.  Seddon  invariably  began  on  the  top  note.  His  voice 
was  raised  almost  to  a  roar.  As  he  went  on  he  dropped  to  a 
lower  key  through  sheer  exhaustion.  He  had  the  voice  of  a  giant, 
but  it  was  quite  untrained  and  he  had  no  idea  of  modulating  it. 
In  Parliament  he  was  a  shade  more  restrained,  and  paid  more 
attention  to  bringing  out  his  points. 

His  capacity  for  work  was  enormous,  but  he  lacked  the  skill, 
or  perhaps  had  not  the  desire,  to  devolve  work  upon  others.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  besides  the  Premiership,  he  held  the  portfolios 
of  Minister  for  Labour,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Minister  for  Defence, 
Minister  for  Education  and  Minister  for  Immigration.  All  these 
offices  demanded  a  large  amount  of  routine  work.  Yet  he  rarely 
seemed  to  be  engaged  upon  routine  business,  and  always  found 
time  to  hurry  into  a  special  train  or  board  a  Government  steamer 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another.  No  engage- 
ment was  too  small  for  Mr.  Seddon :  apparently  he  obtained  the 
same  enjoyment  from  opening  an  insignificant  railway  bridge 
and  hurling  his  invective  to  the  delight  of  a  handful  of  people  as 
from  an  important  function.  Indeed,  he  would  sometimes  select 
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for  a  declaration  of  policy  a  place  the  existence  of  which  many 
people  in  the  Colony  had  never  heard.  In  short,  he  never  lost 
his  almost  boyish  delight  in  the  ceremonial  of  office  and  power. 
He  had  caught  the  public  eye,  and  was  determined  never  to 
lose  it, 

This  led  him  into  the  false  security  of  surrounding  himself, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  weak  colleagues.  It  was  an  accepted  fact 
that  Mr.  Seddon,  in  addition  to  the  offices  above  named,  was  in 
reality  Minister  for  Lands  and  Commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Customs,  and  if  proof  of  the  assertion  be  required  it  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  held  these  portfolios  in 
Mr.  Seddon's  administration  were  not  included  in  the  Ministry 
on  its  reconstruction  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Seddon's  work  suffered  from  his  constant  excur- 
sions throughout  the  country,  and  amended  legislation  was 
chronic.  The  late  Premier  of  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to 
have  been  free  from  the  calls  of  Society  made  upon  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  the  Old  Country,  but  the  frequency  of  banquets 
more  than  made  up  these  social  demands.  The  popular  picture 
of  Mr.  Seddon  paints  him  as  a  rough  man,  but  of  boundless 
good  humour.  There  was  something  of  the  tyrant  in  him. 
He  fairly  drove  members  when  occasion  arose.  Legislation  was 
often  reserved  till  late  in  the  session,  when  important  bills  would 
be  forced  through,  regardless  of  the  necessities  of  calm  discussion. 
With  the  constitution  of  a  navvy  he  had  no  fear  of  all-night 
sittings,  and  these  were  so  frequent  in  most  sessions  as  to  prostrate 
ordinary  legislators. 

In  Great  Britain  Mr.  Seddon  is  mainly  known  as  an 
Imperialist,  and  no  better  example  of  his  power  of  reading  public 
opinion  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  Premier 
in  the  Empire  to  offer  contingents  for  service  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  told  that  the  men  would  not  offer  in  New  Zealand,  and 
also  that  New  Zealand  had  no  concern  with  the  Transvaal,  but 
with  promptness  and  confidence  he  felt  he  knew  the  way  the 
finger-post  was  pointing  and  acted  accordingly.  He  had  this 
essential  of  greatness,  that  once  his  mind  was  made  up  he  knew 
no  turning  back.  Slaves  to  political  consistency  may  accuse  Mr. 
Seddon  of  a  change  of  view  on  the  question  of  Empire.  It  is 
true  that  in  earlier  days  he  was  inclined  towards  advocating  New 
Zealand's  right  to  independence  of  action.  But  with  experience 
came  wisdom.  What  finally  made  him  so  strenuous  an  apostle 
of  Imperialism  was  his  visit  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  If  the  Premiers'  Conference  did 
nothing  else,  it  certainly  made  Mr.  Seddon  an  Imperialist.  That 
some  of  his  speeches  in  England  showed  neither  tact  nor  tactics 
cannot  be  denied.  For  a  New  Zealand  Premier  to  ape  the 
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schoolmaster  to  the  British  public  was  out  of  keeping.     But  Mr. 
Seddon,  of  all  men,  must  not  be  judged  by  convention. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Seddon  that  a  University  education 
would  have  crippled  him.  Yet  his  faults  of  manner  and  method 
were  not  few.  No  man  can  trample  on  the  little  ceremonies  of 
life  without  giving  pain.  It  is  wisdom  to  carry  a  point  with  a 
minimum  of  friction.  The  greatness  of  Mr.  Seddon  lay,  not  in 
his  bluffness  or  his  summary  extinguishing  of  opponents.  He 
was  great  because  he  had  a  large-hearted  sympathy  with  the 
class  from  which  he  sprang,  and  because  his  genius  for  practical 
affairs  allowed  him  to  give  concrete  form  to  his  sympathy.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  always  the  creature  and  not 
the  creator  of  circumstance. 

J.  H.  ALLEN. 
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A    SUMMER    IN    BALUCHISTAN 

BY  AN  OFFICER'S  WIFE 

FROM  the  fierce  hot  plains  winds  up  the  road  from  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  that  city  of  stifling  mists,  ever  threatened  by  the 
shifting,  devouring,  mighty  Indus  flowing  between  low  banks  set 
seven  miles  apart.  To  the  north,  through  the  distant  valley  of 
Bakhi,  twists  the  road  to  Quetta,  and  up  and  down  these  two 
highways  strings  of  camels  pass,  noiselessly  bearing  their  burdens 
of  merchandise.  Around  are  the  serene  hills,  stretching  for  mile 
after  mile,  treeless,  stony,  pathless  and  wind-swept;  northward 
these  placid  mountains  cradle  the  fierce  Pathans,  growing  ever 
more  rugged  and  forbidding  through  the  fastnesses  of  Waziristan 
to  the  Tochi. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  named  Fort  Munro,  which  throws 
its  purple  shadow  over  the  little  valley  of  Khar,  are  clustered  the 
seven  bungalows  where  dwell  during  the  hot  weather  the  sahib- 
log,*  the  Commissioner  of  Multan,  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  the  District  Judge,  the  Political  Officer,  the 
padre,  the  doctor  and  some  half-dozen  Englishwomen.  Here  I 
have  lived  through  five  quiet  months,  have  seen  the  Baluchis 
gather  in  their  harvest  twice  over,  and  the  sunlit  mountains 
turn  from  green  to  brown  and  the  little  pools  in  the  hollows 
"shrink  and  dwindle  and  sink  into  the  parched  earth,"  have 
watched  the  storm-clouds  gather  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  and 
crash  and  roar  among  the  echoing  peaks  till,  with  the  magic 
coming  of  the  rains,  there 

Opens  a  door  in  heaven 

From  skies  of  glass, 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  greening  grass, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  walls 

Young  angels  pass. 

Before  them  fleets  the  shower 

And  burst  the  buds, 
And  shine  the  level  lands 

And  flash  the  floods. 

*  Log  signifies  people. 

u  2 
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In  the  passing  of  these  months  I  have  learnt  something,  not 
much  perhaps,  but  still  something  of  the  Baluchis.  A  people, 
whose  history  till  the  last  thirty  years  was  as  red-dyed  with  blood 
as  their  Pathan  neighbours.  They  are  great  lovers  of  horses, 
great  haters  of  manual  toil.  More  or  less  untouched  by  the 
Hindu  caste  customs  of  India  proper,  they  will,  if  time  and  occasion 
serves  and  their  personal  rank  warrants,  eat  with  a  sahib,  and 
they  are  less  prone  to  religious  fanaticism  than  the  Pathans.  For 
the  most  part  a  pastoral  and  nomadic  people,  the  less  prosperous 
wander  through  the  summer  months  over  the  grassy  mountains 
feeding  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Their  women  wander 
with  them,  nor  are  they  secluded  like  the  women  of  the  plains, 
but  they  are  bartered  for  in  marriage  and  sold  as  unromantically 
as  any  horse  or  cow. 

Below  Fort  Munro,  in  the  valley  of  Khar,  cluster  the  tents  of 
the  Baluch  Levy,  some  hundreds  strong,  and  in  the  brown  mud 
fort  are  a  dozen  or  so  sowars  *  of  the  Border  Police.  Through 
the  summer  of  1907,  the  jubilee  of  tragic  and  heroic  days,  while 
the  breath  of  unrest  was  troubling  the  land,  up  here — in  this 
remote  outpost  among  a  warlike  people — we  were  untouched  by 
it.  In  the  early  days  of  May,  when  the  stress  of  work  kept  the 
menfolk  in  the  plains,  there  were  four  Englishwomen  in  Fort 
Munro  with  no  Englishman  nearer  than  Dera  Ghazi  Khan — 
twelve  long  hours  away — yet  there  was  never  a  doubt  as  to  their 
absolute  security. 

The  Baluch  Levy  is  commanded  by  a  British  officer,  and 
under  him  are  several  native  officers.  Of  these  the  senior  is 
styled  the  subadar  major,  and  in  this  case  he  is  a  man  of  very 
high  birth  and  much  personal  influence.  Up  the  hill  he  came  to 
salaam  to  me  as  the  wife  of  a  "  major  sahib  "  in  the  regiment  in 
which  he  had  received  part  of  his  training.  I  received  him  in  the 
verandah  where  I  was  sitting,  and  trivial  as  the  circumstances  of 
such  a  visit  are,  yet  they  are  so  utterly  unknown  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  England-dwelling  rulers  of  India,  that  I  am  fain 
to  defy  their  seeming  unimportance  and  to  dwell  on  them  in 
detail.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  well-born  Baluch  gentle- 
man and  officer  knew  by  sight  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  English- 
women, had  spoken  to  half  a  dozen.  Here  his  experience  ended  ; 
neither  his  forbears  nor  hers  had  a  single  mutual  acquaintance  or 
experience  ;  there  was  no  precedent  or  tradition  of  intercourse 
for  either  to  fall  back  upon.  The  sahib  is  known,  intercourse 
with  him  runs  on  old-established  lines,  but  the  Englishwoman  is 
known  by  sight  (contrary  to  all  Eastern  ideas)  and  by  hearsay 
only,  except  where  her  servants  are  concerned. 

A  man  of  influence  and  a  comrade  in  arms  of  Englishmen, 

*  Horsemen, 
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the  conversation  between  us  should  have  been  an  interesting  one, 
but  sad  to  say  it  was  inane  enough.  My  needlework,  the  piano, 
the  photographs  of  my  relations,  polite  inquiries  after  my 
"  Sahib  "  and  the  other  "  Sahibs  "  of  the  regiment,  sending  his 
salaams  and  making  a  few  shrewd  criticisms — that  was  all.  Yet 
there  remained  for  me  a  clearer  realisation  of  the  personality  of 
the  subadar  major ;  seated  in  my  house,  tall,  imposing,  and 
extremely  burly,  his  hair  worn,  after  the  style  of  Charles  I.  of 
England  and  of  Baluchistan  to  this  day,  in  flowing  curls  to  the 
shoulder,  his  moustache  carefully  trimmed  and  his  dark  eyes 
looking  out  from  under  a  snowy  turban,  his  loose  linen  garments 
unrelieved  by  any  touch  of  colour  save  for  a  beautiful  silk  scarf  flung 
over  one  shoulder — a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him  !  And  this 
much  of  him  it  needed  neither  scholarship  in  Eastern  languages 
and  lore  nor  knowledge  of  natives  to  discern,  there  is  no  mystery 
hedging  that  quality  of  gentler  blood ;  the  Englishman  can 
recognise  it  as  quickly  in  the  native  as  the  native  infallibly  detects 
it,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  an  Englishman. 

One  significant  observation  he  made.  I  had  excused  my  poor 
knowledge  of  the  language  on  the  score  that  I  had  only  occasion  to 
speak  it  when  giving  orders  to  servants,  when  he  remarked :  "  But 
the  Presence  also  sees  the  native  officers  of  the  Sahib's  regiment, 
much  can  be  learned  by  talking  with  them."  Here  then  was  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  native  officers  had  certain  social  inter- 
course with  their  officers'  wives.  I  realised  far  more  than  he, 
seemingly,  how  limited  that  intercourse  is.  Though  seeking 
opportunities  of  acquaintanceship  more  earnestly  than  nine 
Englishwomen  out  of  ten,  I  admit  that  after  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  India  I  do  not  know  all  the  native  officers  of  my  husband's 
regiment  by  sight. 

Through  the  summer  I  met  the  subadar  major  from  time  to 
time,  and  our  mutual  realisation  of  each  other  progressed  some- 
what, but  of  the  soldier,  of  the  local  magnate,  as  such  it  is  not 
given  to  the  Memsahib  to  know  anything,  nor  to  indulge  in  such 
pleasantries  as  the  suggestion  that  he  should  lend  his  immense 
figure  in  the  service  of  the  Levy  hockey  team  as  goalkeeper- 
offered,  jovial  fashion,  by  a  sahib  and  taken  in  excellent  part. 

Three  times  a  week  the  level  space  of  brown  earth  between 
the  rustling  green  fields  of  maize  is  the  scene  of  a  hockey  match. 
The  four  or  five  Englishmen  in  Fort  Munro  ride  down  and  take 
part  in  the  game,  and  the  scene  is  a  curious  demonstration  of  the 
relations  existing  between  sahib  and  sepoy.  Englishman  and 
Baluch,  up  and  down  the  ground  they  go,  wrestling  with  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  that  extremely  lively  ball.  A  native 
officer,  his  long  curls  flowing  wildly  beneath  his  puggaree, 
contends  fiercely  with  the  district  judge,  while  the  political  officer 
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adjures  him  to  "  pass  karo  jehldi !  "  *  And  so  the  game  swings  to 
and  fro ;  to  the  patter  of  bare  feet  and  sound  of  boots  on  the  iron 
ground,  to  the  cry  of  "  Chalo  forwards,"  f  "  Houko,  houko  !  "  J  and 
the  shrill  whistle  of  Din  Mahomet,  referee.  The  sun  sinks  be- 
hind Mount  Egerton  and  the  silent  hills  fade  from  green  to  purple 
while  the  points  of  the  game  are  under  dissussion  and  Nawab  Khan 
has  the  iniquities  of  "  Sticke  "  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  somewhat 
breathless  deputy  commissioner.  A  match  against  the  police  in 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  is  arranged.  "  Without  doubt  we  shall  win, 
for  they  greatly  fear  us,"  say  the  sepoys  of  the  Levy. 

In  the  crisp  September  mornings,  while  yet  the  white  mists 
veil  the  mountains,  the  sound  of  shots  can  be  heard  as  the 
Englishmen  toil  up  and  down  the  steep  khuds  in  search  of 
chikor§  and  sisi.§  At  the  suggestion  of  Gul  Mahornet,  a 
young  native  officer  of  the  Levy,  the  major  sahib  and  a 
lieutenant  sahib,  up  in  the  hills  on  ten  days'  leave,  went  with  him 
further  afield  to  the  silent,  waterless  heights  of  Lukhi  after 
markhor.  Gul  Mahomet  sent  word  on  ahead  and  the  Baluch 
herdsmen  provided  milk  and  sheep.  After  the  day's  sport  the 
native  officer  sat  in  the  red  glow  of  the  cooking  fire,  selecting 
with  his  own  hands  tit-bits  from  the  roasting  dumbah  (fat-tailed 
sheep)  for  the  sahibs,  his  brown  soldierly  face  standing  out  against 
the  wild  background  of  his  country,  and  the  tent  gleaming  white 
in  a  world  of  shadows.  So,  at  games  and  at  sport,  East  and  West 
joined  comrade  fashion  through  the  quiet  summer  days. 

The  Pathans  formed  an  interesting  element  in  the  little  hill- 
bound  community.  They  dwell  apart  in  a  quaint  hamlet,  and 
thither  strolled  one  afternoon  a  young  officer  in  the  Indian  Army, 
and  myself.  The  huge  pi-dogs  which  haunt  the  Eastern  abodes 
of  man  came  snuffling  and  growling  towards  us ;  the  women, 
clad  in  black  draperies,  pulled  a  few  folds  across  their  faces 
placidly ;  cows  and  fowls  and  babies  were  noisy  and  unlimited 
in  number,  and  the  big  bearded  owners  thereof  strode  up  to  us 
and  gathered  into  that  inevitable  circle  of  the  East  with  a  cheery 
"  Salaam,  sahib." 

The  Englishman  asked  them  if  any  had  served  in  the  army. 
A  few  had,  it  seemed,  and  one  fine-looking  old  greybeard  said  he 
had  spent  a  good  many  years  as  a  sepoy  and  then  left,  having 
"  wearied  of  it." 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  for  your  pension?"  remarked  the 
Englishman. 

"  Sahib,"  said  a  most  jovial-looking  ruffian,  with  twinkling 
blue  eyes,  "  of  what  profit  is  a  pension  to  a  Mussulman  ?  Such 
as  receive  pensions  surely  die.  It  is  fate  and  custom." 

*  Pass  quickly.  J  Hit-hit. 

t  Go  on  forwards.  §  Partridge  of  sorts. 
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An  aversion  to  pensions  is  not  universal  among  Pathans,  I 
need  hardly  say  ;  but  these  Pathans  held  it  to  a  man. 

As  we  walked  homeward  the  subaltern  told  me  how  he  had 
gone  on  leave  early  in  the  summer  and  taken  his  Pathan  orderly 
with  him.  At  the  station  the  ticket  babu,  after  the  amiable 
manner  of  his  kind,  tried  to  cheat  the  Pathan  by  insultingly 
accusing  him  of  having  paid  less  than  the  fare,  and  demanding 
more.  The  next  moment  the  Pathan  had  shot  his  arm  through 
the  small  office  opening,  had  the  babu  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 
and  was  trying  to  drag  him  through  the  aperture  as  if  he  were 
the  ticket  himself !  A  more  unpleasant  position  for  the  fat  and 
" fearful"  babu  could  not  be  discovered,  and  his  yells  drew  the 
sahib's  attention  to  his  pitiful  plight,  and  he  restored  law  and 
order.  Comment  is  superfluous  ;  to  those  who  know  India  the 
little  incident  was  distinctly  typical  of  three  contrasting  races. 

September  is  the  month  of  the  jirgah.  All  the  Thumandars, 
their  followers,  and  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  assemble  in  Fort 
Munro,  and  the  jirgah  ground  is  white  with  tents,  lively  with 
squealing  ponies  and  bright  with  camp  fires.  In  the  jirgah-house 
the  Thumandars,  lying  at  their  ease,  try  the  prisoners  who  kneel 
in  their  midst,  the  verdict  and  sentence  being  afterwards  for- 
warded to  the  political  officer  and  deputy  commissioner,  who 
confirm  or  change  it.  The  crowd  of  followers  are  more  or  less 
supported  by  their  Thumandars.  Nawab  Mohammad  Behram 
Khan  complained  that  his  motley  crew  of  the  Mazari  cost  him 
two  thousand  rupees  a  month.  In  the  old  days — not  yet  thirty 
years  past — this  claim  for  bread  was  repaid  by  the  service  of  the 
sword,  but  under  the  peace  of  the  British  Raj  it  is  degenerating 
into  mere  "sponging."  Enlistment  into  regiments  of  the  Indian 
Army  is  the  remedy  that  springs  first  to  mind,  but  the  Baluch  is 
a  man  of  no  abiding  city,  and  cannot  leave  his  women  and  children 
to  wander  unprotected  while  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  his  regi- 
ment. The  Levy  sounds  the  note  of  encouragement,  however, 
even  in  the  face  of  this  difficulty. 

While  the  little  shooting-party  was  still  wandering  in  search 
of  markhor,  Sardar  Din  Mohammad  Khan,  Thumandar  Leghari, 
and  Khan  Mohammad  Zaffar  Khan,  Political  Tahsildar,  came  to 
salaam.  I  shook  hands  and  asked  them  to; sit  down.  The  Pathan 
introduced  the  Baluch  as  "  a  man  under  whom  are  many  swords- 
men," a  fascinating  distinction  to  modern  ears!  Ten  thousand 
fighting  men  is  the  strength  that  Din  Mohammad  can  count  on. 
He  was  a  stout  and  cheery  soul,  with  little  to  say  to  a  memsahib, 
but  that  little  very  polished  and  courteous.  The  Pathan  was  a 
striking  contrast ;  tall  and  spare,  with  the  boldness  of  his  race 
stamped  upon  him.  A  man  of  vast  ambitions,  a  man  little  loved 
among  the  Baluchs,  a  man  who  struck  down  a  Ghazi  in  his  hour 
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of  madness  and  saved  the  life  of  a  sahib.  Riding  a  huge  hand- 
some brute  of  a  horse  among  the  wild  hills  he  looked  above  all 
things  a  type  that  rulers  might  be  proud  to  rule.  At  his  departure 
he  thanked  me  for  receiving  him.  "If  the  viceroy  and  the  lord 
sahib  and  also  the  Presence  receive  me  graciously,  giving  the  hand 
and  saying  '  Be  seated,'  shall  not  my  heart  be  pleased  ?  If  the 
Presence  had  said  '  Hut  jao  '*  or  '  Fursat  nai  hai,'f  and  refused  her 
hand,  would  not  my  heart  be  heavy  ?  When  the  great  Sardar 
from  Cabul  came  to  India  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  Gora-log."t 

After  he  had  gone  I  mused  a  while  on  his  words.  He  had 
been  attached  to  the  Amir's  suite  during  his  visit  to  India  in  1907, 
he  had  seen  this  Eastern  potentate  shake  hands  with  the  wives  of 
British  soldiers,  but  he  himself  had  evidently  on  occasions 
(though  high  in  the  favour  of  the  English  rulers  in  India)  been 
treated  with  scanty  courtesy  by  English  ladies.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  an  Englishwoman  of  any  class  considers  herself  the 
recipient  of  an  honour  when  an  Oriental  shakes  hands  with  her, 
but  that  the  Amir  by  so  doing  confers  an  honour  is  undoubted  by 
an  Oriental.  If,  in  his  turn,  this  courtesy  is  refused  him  by  an 
Englishwoman,  well,  he  compares,  notes,  resents,  is  puzzled  and 
mortified  perhaps.  Who  knows?  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link  ;  how  often  would  that  link  snap  if  it  were  the 
courtesy  of  the  Englishwoman  in  India  towards  the  native ! 

The  jirgah  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  presentation  of 
the  C.I.E.  to  Nawab  Behram  Khan,  after  which  ceremony,  all 
the  sahibs — including  one  aged  two  years — shook  hands  with 
him  while  the  bagpipes  of  the  Levy  skirled  right  merrily,  the 
prisoners  were  brought  out  and  feasted,  the  hot  flames  spurted 
up  into  the  quivering  air  between  the  fifty  sheep  roasting,  Baluch 
fashion,  mid  two  lines  of  fire,  and  the  hillmen  danced  to  a  weird 
low  song,  the  throb  of  a  feverish  tom-tom  and  the  plaintive 
accompaniment  of  the  minstrels'  primitive  violins. 

As  I  turned  homewards,  I  heard  that  unfamiliar  sound  to 
WTestern  ears,  the  jingle  of  sword  and  bit  and  the  tramp  of  horses 
on  the  highway.  Time  was  when  Merrie  England  knew  it  in  her 
leafy  lanes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  centuries  rolled  back  as  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  old,  old  romance  of  the  road.  Men 
who  bore  arms  from  birth  and  custom,  not  by  profession  or  in 
pageantry,  rode  by.  Up  they  came,  winding  among  the  hills,  a 
compact  little  cavalcade  of  horse  and  foot.  At  the  head  rode  the 
Sardar,  and  behind  him  the  sun  shone  on  the  brass  and  silver  of 
the  ornamental  bridles,  flashed  along  the  long  curved  scabbards 
and  glinted  back  from  the  jezails  and  shields.  White  flowing 
garments  stirred  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  gay  saddle-cloths 

*  "  Get  out  of  the  way."  f  "  There  is  no  leisure." 

I  Europeans,  not  gentlefolk. 
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and  lucky  blue  beads  splashed  colour  on  the  motley  crew.  A 
weary  travel-stained  procession,  seen  through  a  silver  halo  of  dust, 
they  passed  the  tents  and  rifles  of  the  Levy,  all  unashamed  of  sword 
and  shield  and  jezail,  and  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  at 
the  Mussulman's  evening  hour  of  prayer.  By  the  tiny  mosque 
that  crowns  its  brow  the  Sardar  drew  rein,  and  dismounting  strode, 
his  band  of  armed  men  behind  him,  into  the  quiet  sanctuary. 
The  weary  horses  hung  slack  heads  outside,  and  from  within  came 
the  noise  of  shifting  scabbards  and  the  deep  voices  of  men  calling 
on  Allah,  Allah,  Allah  ! 

"  Salaam,  sahib,"  echoed  in  the  stillness  from  a  sowar  on  a 
lame  pony  toiling  to  catch  up  the  cavalcade.  One  by  one  the 
lights  died  out  in  the  Eukhi  Valley,  following  the  custom  of  thirty 
years  ago,  when  darkness  was  the  only  protection  from  the  bold 
raiders  on  Fort  Munro.  The  sun  set  red  behind  the  wild  hills  to 
rise  so  soon  over  London  town  and  home ;  the  moon  hung  her  pale 
lamp  over  the  cool  mountains  and  burning  plains,  where  the 
Englishmen  sleep  restlessly  beneath  the  swinging  punkahs,  and 
the  Englishwomen  on  the  heights  can  find  no  better  prayer  for 
them  than  the  prayer  of  the  old  Eastern  king,  that  the  sun  shall 
not  burn  them  by  day  neither  the  moon  by  night.  Darkness  over 
the  hills,  and  camp  fires  in  the  jirgah  ground,  the  courteous 
formalities  of  the  English  dinner  hour  in  the  seven  bungalows, 
the  sound  of  armed  men  moving  on  from  the  mosque  in  the  dusk. 
Then  silence — till  by-and-by,  piercing  the  stillness  of  valley  and 
mountain,  the  bugles  of  the  Levy  sound  the  Last  Post. 

E.  M.  H. 
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COLONIAL   ARCHITECTURE 

BY  T.  K.  MASON 
LORD  PLUNKET'S  STRICTURES 

A  EECENT  cablegram  announced  that  Lord  Plunket,  the 
Governor  of  New  Zealand,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Dominion  is  contemptible,  and  further 
that  public  opinion  on  the  spot  confirms  his  statement. 

If  we  consider  as  architecture  the  building  design  of  a  new 
country  with  needs  scarcely  yet  understood  and  traditions  quite 
unformed,  then  Lord  Plunket  spoke  truly.  In  the  older  countries 
everything  is  orthodox.  Buildings,  roads,  institutions,  morals 
even  and  conversation,  are  according  to  codes  of  many  years' 
standing.  To  diverge  is  eccentricity,  immorality  or  heresy. 
Building  design  in  Great  Britain  dates  back  to  the  Conquest.  In 
eight  hundred  years  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  life  of 
England  have  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  Material  is  at 
hand,  and  every  need  is  provided  for  according  to  an  established 
formula.  Thus  it  is  that  architecture  in  Great  Britain  is  prac- 
tically a  traditionary  and  stationary  science,  subject  to  but  slow 
modification. 

In  the  colonies  it  is  different.  The  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  which  have  been  in  existence  as  the  homes  of 
civilised  races  for  three  or  four  centuries,  have  their  own  recognised 
styles  of  architecture.  In  Cape  Colony,  even,  the  square  massive 
Dutch  element  is  well  denned.  The  architecture  of  the  more 
recently  established  Australian  colonies  is  naturally  less  character- 
istic, and  one  may  only  cavil  at  Lord  Plunket's  condemnation  by 
asking  whether  the  young  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  can  be  said 
to  possess  any  architecture  at  all. 

As  the  home  of  white  people  New  Zealand  is  seventy  years 
old.  When  the  first  immigrants  arrived  in  the  forties  they  found 
a  barbarous  cannibal  race  of  warring  tribes,  living  the  life  of  the 
Pacific  civilisation  of  the  last  century.  They  possessed  certain 
crafts.  Navigation  had  degenerated  from  its  climax  five  centuries 
earlier;  in  agriculture  they  were  in  advance  of  the  tropical 
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branches  of  the  Polynesian  race ;  in  war  they  excelled  ;  in  the  art 
of  building  and  carving  they  owned  no  rivals  in  the  Pacific. 

The  native  whares  (huts)  were  oblong,  with  low  perpendicular 
walls  surmounted  by  a  thatched  ridge  roof  which  extended  some 
feet  over  the  front  to  form  a  triangular  verandah  or  porch.  The 
size  varied  from  the  ordinary  dwelling-house  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  single  family  to  the  runanga  (meeting-house)  or  the 
wharepuni  in  which  all  slept  together.  The  houses  were  con- 
structed of  carefully  hewn  timber,  with  thatch  and  lining  of  raupo 
(bulrush)  and  pillars  richly  carved  and  painted  with  allegorical 
designs.  The  food  storehouses  were  of  the  same  design,  but 
raised  on  piles.  The  first  white  settlers  of  New  Zealand — the 
whalers  and  sealers— lived  with  the  Maoris,  and  from  them  as- 
similated the  design  of  the  whare,  which  afterwards  became  the 
recognised  residence  of  the  shore  whalers  and  traders.  When  the 
organised  immigrants  arrived  many  of  them  occupied  similar 
dwellings  erected  for  them  by  the  natives ;  others  adopted  the 
design,  but  introduced  a  fireplace  and  substituted  shingles  or 
corrugated  iron  for  the  raupo  thatching  of  the  roof.  This  was 
the  first  architecture  of  New  Zealand. 

Some  of  the  better-class  immigrants  brought  in  sections  from 
England  wooden  houses  of  flimsy  construction,  generally  of 
square  or  oblong  wings,  with  gable  roofs  and  attics.  A  few  of 
these  houses — which  are  purely  English  in  architecture — are 
still  in  existence,  and  probably  they  are  comprised  in  the  "  con- 
temptible "  architecture  of  to-day. 

In  the  South  Island,  which  owing  to  the  absence  of  Maoris 
was  almost  devoid  of  dwellings  of  any  kind,  the  abundance  of  clay 
and  tussac  grass  favoured  the  construction  of  a  class  of  dwelling 
known  as  the  "  wattle-and-daub."  The  walls  were  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  grass  on  an  inner  lathing ;  the  floors  were 
sometimes  of  clay  and  the  roof  was  thickly  thatched  with  straw. 
Generally  the  design  was  square,  with  an  ordinary  ridge  or  gable 
roof  and  attic  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  This  was  in  reality  a 
reduction  of  the  imported  English  gable  idea  to  what  seemed  to 
be  the  necessities  of  the  new  land,  and  was  very  generally  followed 
in  "  wattle-and-daub  "  throughout  the  fifties,  and  in  wood — with 
shingle,  slate  or  iron  roofs — in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  It  was 
well  on  to  the  eighties  before  the  popular  gable  and  attic  structure 
gave  way  to  a  squarer  design,  which,  though  more  economical 
and  serviceable,  lacked  the  beauty  of  the  gables  and  gave  the 
dwellings,  especially  when  weatherworn,  a  cheerless,  barn-like 
appearance.  This  design  was  generally  in  vogue  for  twenty 
years,  when  a  tendency  crept  in  towards  square  houses  with 
double-ridge  roofs  ending  in  gables  in  front.  During  the  last  few 
years  many  villas  have  been  built  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
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the  other  having  verandahs  along  the  front  and  one  of  the  ridges 
terminating  in  a  gable  overlooking  a  bay  window.  This  has 
gradually  developed  into  a  combination  of  the  old  English  and  the 
Swiss  chalet,  with  casement  windows,  a  style  very  common  in 
the  newer  suburban  areas  in  England. 

All  these  styles  have  been  compressed  into  seventy  short 
years  of  history,  and  examples  of  all  can  be  seen  in  New  Zealand 
to-day.  If  it  is  architecture  then  it  may  be  contemptible,  for  it 
is  hybrid. 

The  fear  of  earthquakes  with  the  New  Zealanders  is  traditional, 
as  that  of  goblins  with  people  of  superstition.  When  the  whites 
first  landed  there  were  the  evident  traces  of  a  recent  disturbance, 
and  the  warning  was  emphasised  by  another  rather  severe  earth- 
quake in  1855.  Possessed  of  an  abundance  of  timber,  the  settlers 
were  only  too  willing  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  con- 
struct buildings  of  any  other  material,  at  any  rate  in  the  districts 
most  subject  to  earthquake  ;  and  this  fancy  died  very  hard  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  capital  district,  Wellington,  was  singled 
out  as  the  danger  area,  and  until  comparatively  recent  years  large 
wooden  buildings  were  erected  in  the  capital  city— long  after  the 
other  centres  had  adopted  brick  and  stone.  The  departmental 
buildings  of  the  Government  are  well  known  as  "  the  largest 
wooden  buildings  in  the  southern  hemisphere,"  and  the  portion 
of  the  Parliament  buildings  which  was  burned  down  a  year  ago  was 
also  of  wood.  Data  have  now  been  tabulated  which  demonstrate 
plainly  the  folly  of  building  in  wood  and  the  improbability  of  dis- 
turbances which  would  do  any  appreciable  damage ;  and  builders 
now  cheerfully  accept  the  risk  and  build  in  stone,  brick  and  rein- 
forced concrete.  Throughout  the  Dominion,  however,  the 
principal  building  material  for  dwelling-houses  is  still  wood,  which 
is  very  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  brick.  A  wooden  house  may 
have  a  life  of  thirty  years  if  well  maintained  ;  otherwise  it  is  old 
at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  Some  of  the  native  timbers, 
particularly  Mara,  are  very  durable,  and  totara  houses  fifty  years 
of  age  are  still  in  good  repair.  At  the  same  time  a  wooden  house 
must  always  have  a  short  life  compared  with  the  stone  and  brick 
which  have  made  the  architecture  of  England  permanent. 

The  southernmost  city  of  the  Dominion,  the  Scotch  centre  of 
Dunedin,  is  finely  constructed  with  many  handsome  buildings  of 
granite  and  cemented  brick.  Both  here  and  at  Christchurch 
there  are  many  imposing  piles  of  the  fine  blue  Port  Chalmers 
granite,  and  elsewhere  in  the  South  Island  a  soft,  chalky  sand- 
stone is  largely  employed  for  building. 

The  changing  circumstances  of  a  new  country  and  the  con- 
stant necessity  for  rebuilding  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  muddled  architecture  of  which  Lord  Plunket  complains. 
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Many  hundreds  of  the  chief  buildings  have  been  erected  piece- 
meal, new  wings  being  added  as  the  accommodation  was  required. 
In  the  old  Parliamentary  Buildings  one  portion  was  of  wood  in 
the  plain  gable  style,  and  the  other,  of  stone,  contained  Gothic 
arches.  There  are  no  traditions,  and  such  forms  as  there  are,  are 
generally  adaptations  of  English  designs  to  achieve  the  greatest 
accommodation  at  the  least  cost — that  is,  plain,  barn-like 
structures  with  oblong  windows.  Ornamentation  is  avoided  as  a 
rule  on  the  ground  of  expense,  for  economy  is  a  ruling  factor  in 
colonial  affairs. 

Hence  any  criticism  of  architecture  in  New  Zealand  must  be 
premature.  The  country  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  if  anything 
can  be  regarded  as  typical  it  is  the  whare  of  the  Maori  or  the 
lean-to  wooden  shanty  of  the  backblocks.  They  are  the  product 
of  necessity,  but  they  are  not  guiltless  of  form  or  tradition. 

T.  K.  MASON. 
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AN    OLD    SLAVE    WOMAN 

BY  COLONEL  A.  R.  LOSCOMBE 

THE  district  of  Vere,  lying  on  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica, 
was,  early  in  the  last  century,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  before  the  days  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  sugar-producing  districts  in  the  then  prosperous  island, 
and  was  thickly  covered  with  sugar  estates.  Even  now  it 
remains  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  King  Sugar-cane,  though 
its  estates,  ever  dwindling  in  number,  are  no  longer  cultivated 
by  gangs  of  stalwart  negro  slaves,  but  by  East  Indian  indentured 
coolies.  The  descendants  of  these  whilom  slaves  have  "  squatted  " 
about  the  country,  where  they  maintain  themselves  by  doing  the 
smallest  amount  of  work  compatible  with  the  acquisition  of  a 
few  pence  to  buy  rum ;  or  have  congregated  in  scattered  villages, 
where  they  keep  small  shops,  or  practise  petty  trades  in  an 
equally  desultory  fashion. 

This  country  was  the  scene,  some  time  ago,  of  extensive  military 
manoeuvres,  in  which  I  took  part,  and  which  served  incidentally 
to  illustrate  the  backward  state  of  civilisation  that  prevails  there. 
One  morning  during  the  manoeuvres  I  found  myself  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  straggling  village  of  Hayes.  Positions  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  troops  in  advance  of  and  covering  the  approaches 
to  the  village  ;  patrols  had  been  dispatched  to  the  front  to  search 
for  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  await 
events,  which  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  develop.  I  was  glad  then 
to  ride  from  out  of  the  pitiless  sunshine,  and  to  dismount  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  leafy  mango-tree,  which  stood  near  the  wattle 
fence  encircling  a  thatched  mud  hut.  While  waiting  here  a 
small  black  piccaninny  came  out  from  the  yard,  where  it  had 
been  running  about  in  company  with  some  very  active-looking 
pigs,  and  with  a  goat  whose  neck  was  girt  about  with  a  triangle 
of  sticks  to  prevent  its  straying  far  in  the  bush,  and  stood  with 
finger  in  mouth  gazing  somewhat  doubtfully  at  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  white  "  a-arficer." 

Soon  I  heard  a  voice   from  the   hut   calling  "  Christeena," 
"  Christe — e — na,"  "  Christe — e — e — na";  but  the  child  was  too 
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fascinated  to  respond,  and,  after  the  call  had  been  again  and 
again  vainly  repeated,  the  owner  of  the  voice  emerged  from  the 
hut  and  came  out  to  the  gate.  She  was  an  aged  crone.  Her 
scanty  white  hair  was  bound  round  with  a  coloured  handkerchief, 
which  set  off  her  lined  and  wrinkled  face,  in  which  sparkled  a  pair 
of  still-bright  eyes.  She  was  clad  in  a  bodice  and  skirt,  which 
scarce  reached  below  the  knee,  and  below  which  appeared  her 
attenuated  legs  and  bare  feet.  Her  hands  were  thin  and  claw- 
like.  But,  in  spite  of  these  signs  of  age,  she  walked  erect  with 
a  fairly  firm  tread,  while  her  eyes  were  to  all  appearance  un- 
dirnrned,  for  though  she  several  times  subsequently  protested 
that  she  could  not  see  well,  I  suspect  this  was  partly  done  with 
the  idea  of  enhancing  her  great  age.  She  greeted  me  with  "  Ma 
— arning  ma— arsta  "  (Good  morning,  master).  "  Good  morning, 
missis,"  I  replied.  "  Me  come  to  fetch  the  pickney  to  have  him 
hair  done  "  (the  child  was  of  the  feminine  sex,  but  the  Jamaica 
peasant  recognises  no  distinction  of  gender  in  speech). 

At  this  juncture  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  so  unmannerly 
as  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  lady's  age,  for  she  went  on  : 

"  Yes,  ma — arsta — a,  me  ba — arn  in  King  Jarge's  time." 

"  But  then  you  must  have  been  a  slave." 

"Yes,  ma — arsta— a,  me  slave  up  at  Eaymonds  "  (a  neigh- 
bouring estate  belonging  to  the  Parker  family).  "Me  slave  to 
Ma — arsa— a  Parka— a.  Me  grown  woman  when  King  William 
give  we  Saturday  "  (an  allusion  to  the  one  day  a  week,  subse- 
quently increased  to  two,  which  shortly  before  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  was  given  to  the  slaves  for  their  own  purposes). 
"King  William  he  ba--ad  man,  he  ba— ad  man."  Why  poor 
King  William  was  a  bad  man  I  never  discovered,  but  she  repeated, 
"  Yes,  King  William  he  ba— ad  man  ;  but  Missis  Queen  !  Ga — ad 
bress  (bless)  Missis  Queen."  And  then  she  shut  her  eyes  and 
went  off  into  a  sort  of  rhapsody,  saying : 

"  Yes,  me  slave.  Dose  (those)  ba — ad  time,  but  good  Missis 
Queen  and  good  Ma — arsa  Jesus,  dey  work  togedder  and  dey  set 
we  free.  Ta — ank  Ga — ad.  Ga — ad  bress  Missis  Queen."  This 
strange  juxtaposition  of  names  she  used  obviously  without 
intending  the  slightest  irreverence,  and  kept  on  repeating — 
"Good  Missis  Queen  and  good  Ma — arsa— a  Jesus,  dey  work 
togedder,  and  dey  set  we  free.  Ga— ad  bress  Missis  Queen."  I 
give  her  exact  words  as  illustrating  the  intense  devotion,  almost 
amounting  to  worship,  felt  by  the  negro  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
for  Queen  Victoria,  and  I  may  here  mention  that  on  her  death 
serious  apprehensions  were  felt  by  many  of  the  more  ignorant 
among  the  peasantry  lest  they  should  again  relapse  into  slavery. 

But  to  return  to  my  old  woman.  She  began  to  tell  me  with 
much  gesticulation  about  life  on  the  sugar  estates.  How  there 
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were  magistrates  who  went  round  to  the  different  properties,  and 
before  whom  the  "  bushers  "  (overseers)  brought  any  of  the  slaves 
who  had  misbehaved,  and  these  on  conviction  were  sentenced,  the 
men  to  be  flogged  or  to  be  sent  to  prison,  the  wTomen  to  "  dance  the 
treadmill."  With  some  circumlocution  I  managed  to  introduce 
the  delicate  question  as  to  whether  she  had  ever  "  danced  the 
treadmill."  "  Me  !  Me  good  ma— arsta — a  !  Me  dance  tread- 
mill? Yes,  ma — arsta — a,  plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  time."  She 
was  quite  elated  with  the  recollection  and  positively  rocked  with 
laughter  in  recalling  it. 

Then  she  reverted  to  the  "  ba — ad"  King  William  again. 
"  Me  mind  (I  remember)  when  King  William  send  de  soldiers  to 

Trelawny,  de  Colonel's  ne— ame  was  Ma— arsa — a  ,  de  left 

(sic)  Colonel's  ne — ame  was  Ma — arsa — a  ,  and  de  Capen's 

ne — ame  was  Capen ."     She  gave  all  these  names,  though  I 

cannot  recall  them,  but  the  circumstances  to  which  she  referred 
can  only  be  those  attending  a  serious  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  the 
west  of  Jamaica  in  1831,  which  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the 
militia  to  suppress. 

I  inquired  if  the  small  "  pickney,"  whose  toilet  had  mean- 
while been  progressing  at  the  hands  of  an  older  girl,  was  her 
grand-daughter. 

"  Ma — arsta— a  !     Me  #mz£- grand-da—  arta  !  " 

By-and-by  a  young  woman  of  about  thirty  came  out  and 
joined  us,  and  was  introduced  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
' 'ma — arsta — a,  me  grand-da — arta."  I  inquired  of  the  old  lady 
her  name,  but  though  she  readily  told  us  her  Christian  name, 
which  was  Euterpe,  no  amount  of  questioning  could  elicit  her 
surname.  Knowing  that  it  was  frequently  the  custom  for  slaves 
to  be  called  by  the  surname  of  their  owner  I  inquired  if  hers  was 
Parker.  This  she  considered  an  enormous  joke,  and  she  repeated 
"Me,  Pa— arka — a!  Me,  Pa — arka — a!  Me!  me  good  ma — 
arsta — a  !  "  and  burst  into  fits  of  laughter  which  so  overpowered 
her  that  she  had  to  go  and  sit  against  the  wall  of  the  house  along 
with  "me  grand-da — arta — a  "  and  "me  great-grand-da — arta — a." 
Presently  an  aged  woman,  but  not  so  old  as  our  friend,  came 
along  and  joined  the  family  party.  She  may  have  been  "me 
da— arta — a,"  for  aught  I  know,  and  they  may  have  represented 
four  generations. 

But  just  at  this  time  I  had  to  mount  and  ride  forward,  and 
though  I  was  several  times  in  the  village  again,  much  as  I  should 
have  liked  to  renew  my  conversation  with  her,  I  never  saw  my 
old  slave  woman  again. 

A.  K.  LOSCOMBE. 
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REVIEWS 
I. 

THE   TRADE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  CHINESE 

EMPIRE  * 

SEEING  that  Mr.  Morse  has  spent  thirty-three  years  of  his 
life  in  China,  and  this  time  has  been  spent  in  an  official 
capacity,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  writes  with  a 
knowledge  born  of  practical  experience  and  gained  in  a  manner 
most  likely  to  inspire  confidence  and  ensure  accuracy.  And  if 
in  the  volume  before  us  we  obtain  but  little  insight  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  people,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  author's  aim  is  to  provide  the  economist 
and  the  political  thinker  with  commercial  facts  rather  than 
offer  personal  opinion  or  critical  comment  on  native  life  and 
temperament. 

The  title  gives  the  keynote  to  the  matter,  and  if  the  reader 
bears  this  in  mind  he  will  the  more  easily  understand  what  is 
lacking  and  set  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the 
information  which  the  book  undoubtedly  contains.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  international  comparisons  may  have  been  missed,  but 
the  student  will  find  here  the  basis  on  which  to  make  his  own 
comparisons,  and  if  this  is  supplied  him,  as  it  is  supplied  him, 
he  has  no  reasonable  ground  for  fault-finding  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  not  being  entertained  with  anecdote  or  discussion.  The 
introductory  chapters  on  Chinese  history  are  full  of  light  and 
learning,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  policy  to  open  a  book  of  this 
kind  with  two  chapters  of  ancient  historical  matter,  more 
especially  when  the  contribution  is  from  the  pen  of  another  writer. 

The  author's  work  may  be  said  to  begin  with  his  excellent 
description  of  how  China  is  governed,  a  subject  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  western  civilian.  Then  follow  some  carefully 
compiled  essays  on  revenue  and  expenditure,  currency  and 

*  By  H.  B.  Morse,  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Statistical  Secretary,  Inspec- 
torate-General of  Customs,  China.  With  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Price  7s.  6d, 
net.  Longmans. 
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weights  and  measures.  International  lawyers  and  foreign  office 
officials  should  not  fail  to  study  the  chapter  on  extra-territoriality, 
while  the  descriptive  account  of  the  provinces  and  treaty  ports, 
if  written  somewhat  in  the  guide-book  style,  has  a  value  for  refer- 
ence purposes.  The  records  of  internal  and  foreign  trade  show  the 
advances  made  in  China's  internal  communications  as  well  as  in 
the  country's  intercourse  with  foreign  Powers.  The  non-committal 
attitude  of  the  author  is  in  evidence  all  through  the  volume, 
but  nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  shown  than  in  his  treatment  of 
the  opium  question.  Eecognising  the  many  interests  involved, 
and  probably  not  being  able  to  divorce  himself  from  the  customary 
official  treatment  of  burning  problems,  Mr.  Morse  contents  himself 
with  presenting  the  general  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
opium  in  China,  and  presenting  them  in  such  a  way  that  both 
supporters  and  opposers  of  China's  latest  political  movement 
find  arguments  on  which  to  urge  their  opinions.  No  attempt, 
as  he  himself  admits,  is  made  to  elucidate  the  really  vital  point 
in  the  opium  question — the  moral  aspect. 

With  the  subject  of  the  Inspectorate  of  Customs  Mr.  Morse 
is  specially  conversant,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  him  saying 
of  his  colleagues  that : 

Many  are  of  sturdy  independence  of  thought;  one  and  all  are  animated  in 
their  conduct  by  the  strictest  rectitude ;  and,  with  all  their  independence  and 
with  their  varying  national  characteristics,  no  one  in  all  these  years  has  ever 
impugned  their  entire  loyalty  to  their  chief  and  the  Government  they  serve  or 
the  absolute  impartiality  of  their  administration. 

Sir  Robert  Hart's  career  in  the  service,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  distinguished  man  finds  apt 
expression  in  the  author's  comment  that  "  his  monument  is  in 
the  service  he  created,  and  his  life-record  is  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  China  during  a  period  of  forty  years  of 
transition."  If  the  volume  lacks  continuity  and  its  construction 
indicates  want  of  the  journalistic  touch,  it  is  full  of  practical 
information  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  trading  literature  of 
foreign  nations. 

II. 
THB  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  AND  HIS   OFFICE* 

THE  office  of  the  Public  Trustee  has  now  been  in  going  order 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
supplied  a  long  felt  want.  As  the  late  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  who 
may  be  described  as  the  author  of  the  Act  which  brought  the 

*  '  An  Epitome  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Public  Trustee  and  of  the  Practice  in 
the  Department,'  by  Leonard  Jessopp  Fulton,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Solicitor  with  the 
Public  Trustee.  Butterworth  &  Co.,  Bell  Yard,  London,  1908. 
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office  into  being,  pointed  out  in  the  excellent  article  he  contributed 
to  The  Empire  Review  some  few  months  back,  unlike  a  private 
trustee  the  public  official  never  leaves  the  country,  and  never 
becomes  incapacitated.  Moreover,  he  is  in  the  service  of  the 
State  which  guarantees  his  integrity  and  is  bound  to  replace  any 
trust  funds  that  might  be  misappropriated  by  himself  or  his 
officials.  These  are  advantages  which  cannot  be  gained  from  the 
appointment  of  a  private  person,  however  eminent.  The  depart- 
ment was  created  in  the  belief  that  the  public  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  its  services,  and  the  experience  gained  during  the  last 
few  months  may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  anticipations  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  Fulton's  book  if  mainly  written  for  solicitors,  deals  with 
many  matters  of  importance  to  bankers,  brokers  and  accountants, 
while  every  man  or  woman  having  property  to  leave  should  be 
careful  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  all  that  is  written 
within  its  pages. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  public  trustee  are  carefully  defined 
and  ably  classified.  One  finds  that  the  public  trustee  can  be 
appointed  as  the  executor  and  trustee  of  a  person's  will  by  simply 
saying,  "I  appoint  the  Public  Trustee  as  executor  and  trustee 
of  this  my  Will  " ;  with  the  sanction  of  the  court,  relieve  an 
acting  executor  of  his  duties  if  he  finds  them  to  be  too  onerous ; 
wind  up  an  estate  on  behalf  of  executors  who  do  not  wish  to 
act,  provided  that  those  benefiting  under  the  will  do  not  object ; 
be  appointed  as  a  trustee  of  a  settlement,  e.g.,  marriage  settle- 
ment ;  take  the  place  of  private  individuals  who  have  accepted 
the  office  of  trustee  of  a  settlement  and  desire  to  be  rid  of  it ; 
arrange  for  the  audit  and  investigation  of  the  condition  and  affairs 
of  any  trust,  and  transact  many  other  powers  and  duties  which 
we  have  not  space  to  mention.  Ample  explanation  is  given  of 
the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  in  each  case,  and  several  useful 
forms  and  precedents  have  been  prepared  by  the  author.  The 
limitations  of  the  public  trustee's  powers  are  also  cited,  and  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  important  question  of  the  fees.  These 
are  certainly  not  high.  By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  fees  charged  for  winding  up  an  estate  of  the  value  of 
£5,000  amount  only  to  £34,  a  sum  probably  less  than  the  legacies 
a  testator  would  in  the  ordinary  course  bequeath  to  his  executors. 
Again,  a  trustee  can  hand  over  a  trust  of  the  value  of  £5,000  at 
an  immediate  cost  to  the  estate  of  only  £17  10s.  The  trust  is 
managed  for  an  annual  fee  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  income  of  the  trust,  and  eventually,  perhaps  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  the  trust  comes  to  an  end,  the  parties  partici- 
pating in  the  funds  distributed  have  but  to  pay  about  another 
£17  105.  amongst  them. 

x  2 
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In  that  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  law  and  practice 
practical  reference  is  made  to  the  policy  of  the  department, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  services  of  solicitors,  bankers, 
brokers,  estate  agents,  auctioneers,  and  others  are  requisitioned  by 
the  public  trustee  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  by  private 
individuals.  The  impossibility  of  dealing  centrally  and  without 
professional  advice  and  assistance  with  the  many  points  of 
difficulty  that  at  one  stage  or  another  of  their  existence  are 
incident  to  all  trusts  is  specially  emphasised. 

In  short,  we  have  here  a  valuable  addition  to  current  legal 
literature,  a  text-book  no  barrister,  solicitor,  banker,  or  accountant 
can  afford  to  be  without,  written  by  a  most  competent  authority. 
But  not  only  do  professional  men  owe  Mr.  Fulton  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  lucid  explanation  of  all  that  concerns  this  new 
official  and  this  new  office ;  for  obvious  reasons  the  best  friends 
of  everyone  having  any  property  to  leave  are  under  a  like 
indebtedness. 
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INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

DUBING-  the  past  week  or  two  the  Stock  Exchange  as  a  whole 
has  been  dominated  by  events  in  the  Near  East.  While  this  is 
especially  unfortunate  for  those  whose  livelihood  depends  on  active 
markets  and  rapidly  rising  prices  it  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed 
evil.  It  has  curbed  the  energies  of  those  who  were  showing  a 
tendency  to  force  the  pace,  and  if  the  Balkan  trouble  is  sur- 
mounted without  hostilities  markets  will  be  all  the  healthier  for 
the. temporary  set-back.  Moreover  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  astute  investor  who,  realising  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
certain  stocks  are  unaffected  by  Balkan  war-clouds,  has  been  able 
to  pick  up  good  securities  at  cheap  prices.  It  has  also  warned  off 
a  good  many  new  issues  that  would  have  exerted  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  prices  of  existing  stocks. 

Some  good  issues  have  nevertheless  been  marketed.  Indian 
railways,  for  instance,  have  been  represented,  the  Bombay, 
Baroda  and  Central  India  offering  a  million  sterling  of  3J  per 
cent,  stock  at  96.  Being  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Government, 
the  stock  affords,  of  course,  unimpeachable  security  and,  bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  yield  it  affords  to  the  investor  is  very  attractive. 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3£%  Stock  (t) 
3%        „      faf        ... 
2£%      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%       „             „      1896-7 

£ 
70,652,540 
66,724,530 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 
(a) 
1916 

99£ 

88 

94A- 

Hccwto 

HNMteeOtonMHM 
CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

Quarterly. 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  SO  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L 

& 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

100 

100 
100 

81 
152 
79 

y 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3£%  +  j 
net  earnings                                   .      .  / 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

7 

100 
100 

100 

103 
105 

1 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 
SUT  profits  (t)               .                 •      .  / 

2,126,016J 

s& 

100 

106 

5x9* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .      . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  ffl 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  £  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited          .... 

4,  423,  983  £ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 

4 
5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

121 
1221 
82o; 
111 
1001 
101 
112 
88 
140 
105 

1 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

100 
100 

123 
103 

8f 

534 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  31^  deb  stock  red  

1,000,000 
500,000 

6 
31 

100 
100 

133 

88 

3 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  6°/  debenture  stock  

800,000 
550,000 

5* 

5 

100 
100 

95 
1021 

*t 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

National  Bank  of  India  .           ... 

48,000 

12 

121 

36| 

313 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(«)  Ex  dividend. 


Another  loan  issue  has  been  placed  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  during  the  month.  The  total  amount  was  five  millions 
sterling,  but  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  this  was  to  replace 
maturing  securities,  so  that  the  issue  involves  the  creation  of  only 
two  and  three  quarter  millions  of  new  debt,  the  proceeds  being 
required  mainly  for  further  construction  of  the  Government's 
portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Being  a  3J-  per 
cent,  stock  offered  at  par  with  a  small  advantage  to  the  subscriber 
in  respect  of  the  first  half-yearly  dividend  payment,  the  loan  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  existing  securities  of  the  Dominion. 

Since  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway 
the  stocks  have  fallen  rather  heavily,  although  nothing  adverse 
was  disclosed  that  was  not  already  known  to  the  shareholders. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  large  addition  to  the  engine  and 
car  renewal  suspense  account,  bringing  it  up  to  a  total  of 
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£443,429,  but  more  than  two  years  ago  the  directors  announced 
that  this  amount  was  going  to  be  spent  and  that  the  necessary 
charge  on  revenue  would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years.  A 
similar  policy  was  adopted,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  connection 
with  bridge  renewals.  The  only  point  that  had  not  been  foreseen 
when  the  directors  decided  on  this  expenditure  was  that,  owing  to 
the  severe  decline  in  receipts  last  half-year,  the  charge  against 
revenue  had  to  be  suspended.  That,  however,  was  naturally  one 
of  the  first  directions  in  which  the  board  would  pursue  its  policy 
of  curtailing  expenditure. 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  j)  Guaranteed 
colonial)  >   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

2£ 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Regd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615] 

1910 

/  101J 
I  101I 

-     \ 

—  j 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

101 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102£ 
95* 

si 

j-1  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%       „              „     H 

2,000,000 

1947 

81 

3§ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

85 

8*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .      . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

102 
108 

*& 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

31 

1  May  -1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

3ii 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

99 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal     3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .      .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80x 

si 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

104z 

3iJ 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
472,174 

1923 
drawings 

101 
93 

4 
3| 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

110 

3*i 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

4i38 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

98 

4J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

99 

^5 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

104 

±& 

30  Apr.—  81  Oct 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

1,216,800 

7 

fioo 

180J 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Preference    ... 

£9,661,032 

4 

took 

101 

^rf 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

108 

3f 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£22,548,323 

4 

106 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

20| 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

103 

^rf 

Do.  5%  2nd         „ 

£2,530,000 

5 

90 

5j 

Do.  4%  3rd 

£7,168,055 

3 

50J 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£9,129,315 

4 

91^£C 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,185,981 

4 

103 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

230 

4^ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

72i 

413 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£16* 

5 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

7^g 

Hudson's  Bay 

100,000 

60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

87 

3=i^ 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000 

8 

5 

ef 

Do  new 

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  "1  Def  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

137 

Railway  J  Pref  . 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

108 

5$ 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(»)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J%  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8t 

93 

SH 

3%  Sterling        „ 
4%  Inscribed  Stock 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

80 
102 

If 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

^/o               »                   » 

472,594 

1935 

106 

m 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

103 

3£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

Some  important  details  as  to  the  progress  made  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Eailway  were  given  in  the  report.  The 
first  section,  covering  the  district  between  Winnipeg  and  Battle 
River,  a  distance  of  675  miles,  has  been  completed,  and,  although 
not  yet  formally  opened,  is  being  operated  by  a  mixed  passenger 
and  freight  train  service  for  the  accommodation  of  settlers  and 
farmers.  The  grading  of  the  track  between  Battle  River  and 
Edmonton  is  also  completed,  and  when  the  bridges  at  Battle 
River  and  across  the  Saskatchewan  River  at  Clover  Bar,  near 
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Edinburgh,  are  completed  towards  the  end  of  November,  the 
mixed  train  service  will  be  extended  through  to  Edmonton, 
making  a  total  distance  of  nearly  800  miles.  As  regards  the 
mountain  section,  that  is,  the  line  between  Edmonton  and  Prince 
Kupert,  the  new  city  that  is  to  form  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
railway,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  with  the  construction 
123  miles  westward  from  Edmonton  and  100  miles  eastward  from 
Prince  Eupert.  The  Lake  Superior  branch  is  almost  completed. 

Sir  William  Lyne's  budget  statement  is  a  satisfactory  document 
in  every  way.     The  Commonwealth  revenue  for  1907-8  totalled 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t) 

3i%      „              „      0 
3%        „              „      0 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
100 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%          „         1885     . 
3|%        „         1889  (i) 

3%          !!         (0  '     ' 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1908-13* 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

104 
100 
101* 
89 

3J 

sfi 

si 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

af   ;;     ;;  |j 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47f 

103 

100 
88 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 
3|%        „             ,,     (t) 

3%    ;:     „  3 

3%         „             „     (t) 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

3,646,600 
1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1909-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
1916  t  or 
after. 

101* 

102 
102 
99 

87 

* 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 
3J%      „           ft)   .     . 

q°/                            /A 

rf/0                  >'.                         W       • 

3%        „           (t)  .     . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35$ 
1927J 

101 

87 

3| 

s 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
|l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 
3%     .           .     '.'     .  (i) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99 
105 

88 

3|        ) 
3T9ff      Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

»f     : 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

8f 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb. 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

4 

Do.     Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.       .  / 

250,000 

1908-9 

101 

— 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

4 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.     ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

103 

4TV 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

±i 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .      . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

4 

1  Jan,  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

3£ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 

12,000 

6 

5 

44 

6| 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£130,900 

41 

100 

99 

44 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360,000 

4 

100 

101 

3il 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

14 

40 

103i 

5H 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

43J 

4ik 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

14 

25 

60 

5Jf 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99J 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

121 

5 

7 

8| 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

£1,900,000 
154,000 

4 
7 

100 
5 

101* 
5| 

BH 

6JW 

Do.  4A%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

£620,000 

41 

100 

107| 

4 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

lOlf 

81S 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£1,144,692 

4 

100 

83J 

Do  B  Income  Reduced        .                 . 

£727,695 

4 

100 

84 

42 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£4 

73 

4 

5T7s 

South  Australian  Company 

14,200 

121 

202 

58it 

4 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

6i 

1 

| 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

9£ 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908-12  . 

£560,000 

5 

100 

101 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .... 

£250,000 

41 

100 

100 

44 

£15,015,000,  made  up  of  Customs,  £11,645,000,  Post  Office, 
£3,297,000  and  miscellaneous  items  £73,000.  Most  noticeable 
is  the  high  yield  from  Customs  dues,  which  would  appear  to 
mark  a  record,  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  new  tariff  and  in  part 
to  the  higher  price  of  products.  With  these  figures  before  us  it 
would  be  idle  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Deakin's  Government  for  the 
changes  made  in  the  Australian  tariff.  The  expenditure  for  the 
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same  period  was  £6,158,000,  the  surplus  paid  to  the  State  Govern- 
ments, £8,859,000  and  the  excess  paid  under  the  Braddon  clause 
£330,000.  A  sum  of  £191,000  has  been  set  aside  for  old-age 
pensions  and  £250,000  for  coastal  defence.  There  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  support  of  the  treasurer's  advocacy  of  the  ultimate 
severance  of  the  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  occasion  to  enter  upon  so  thorny  a 
discussion. 

Comparing  the  above  figures  with  the  estimates  it  will  be  seen 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

104 

4| 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106£ 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3J%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 

9,532,694 

1940 

100 

3* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,659,980 

1945 

87£ 

8| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

104 

4f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103cc 

Mr 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000 

div.  5% 

10 

— 

Do.  4%  Qua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000 

1914 

102 

33 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  / 

200,000 

1926 

H8J 

Mr 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

U8J 

±tt 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

Mr 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4T95 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid) 

150,000 

div.  12% 

6| 

m 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

— 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

94 

5i§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      } 

443,100 

1934 

108 

*k 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan       .                 ./ 

100,000 

1914-29     :     110£ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929           116£ 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .      . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

4| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000 

1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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that  the  repayments  to  the  States  somewhat  exceeded  the  figure 
anticipated,  while  the  expenditure  shows  an  appreciable  decrease. 
With  the  liabilities  attaching  to  the  taking  over  of  the  Northern 
Territory,  the  deficits  on  transcontinental  railway  lines  and  the 
Premier's  proposed  expenditure  on  advertising  Australia  and 
his  immigration  policy,  the  outlay  during  the  next  few  years 
must  considerably  increase,  while  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  new 
naval  programme  and  the  Government  policy  of  expanding  the 
departments  will  effect  a  saving.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment must  therefore  be  prepared  with  a  new  programme  to  meet 
the  new  demands,  as  the  Customs  and  Post  Office  profits  can 
scarcely  rise  in  like  proportion.  But  with  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir 
William  Lyne  in  office  no  fear  need  be  anticipated  either  on  the 
ground  of  revenue  or  expenditure.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  put  in  force  a  wide  immigration  policy,  which  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  the  defence  and  development  of  Australia.  Whatever  else 
is  cut  down,  no  stint  should  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Although  Cape  Colony  has  not  been  borrowing  in  this 
country,  it  has  placed  a  4  per  cent,  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  in  the  Colony  itself  with  gratifying  success.  Some  sub- 
scriptions were  cabled  from  the  mother-country,  but  the  necessary 
amount  was  considerably  over-subscribed  by  colonial  investors. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds.     .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed      . 
4%  1886 
8J%1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886         „         (t). 

& 
620,500 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
15,437,574 
7,553,590 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

101 
104 

81 

|! 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July: 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 
4%  Inscribed  (t 
3J%          „        «      •      • 
3%           „(<).. 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1914-39f 
1929-49f 

104 
106 
98 
83 

HIS 

H|Hiak»Nco 
^  CO  CO  CO 

15  Mar.  —  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (*)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

97£ 

34 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .     . 

663,000 

1954 

92 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .     . 

1,874,150 

1Q53 

98 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

99 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

91 

AQ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 

625,000 

1949-53 

92 

4T?? 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4%     . 
Hand  Water  Board  4% 

380,540 
3,400,000 

1964 
1935 

95 
96 

4 
*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

]\^ashonaland  5°/  Debs 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

70* 

7JW 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African! 
Rep.  47  Bonds  / 

£449,300 

4 

100 

IV/7J 

96J 

1  TS 

Rhodesia  Rlys.   5%  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

85 

5£ 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,858,700 

5 

100 

84 

5*1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4$ 

6f 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

160,000 

8 

6i 

I7JL/V* 

&£ 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

2| 

Q 

10 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

10* 

11 

3f 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

63s 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

4f 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

965,279 

20 

1 

If 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

M 

Do  57  Debs.  Red.     .                      .     . 

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

93 

Q3 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

8T3B 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

5 

14 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

4£B 

8& 

(»)  Ex  dividend. 


September's  gold  output  return  from  the  Transvaal  showed 
a  further  increase  in  the  daily  production,  the  month's  aggregate 
being  only  £757  less  than  August's,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  one  day  more  in  the  latter.  The  following  table  gives  the 
returns  month  by  month  for  several  years  past,  and  for  the 
year  in  which  the  war  commenced. 
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— 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£                      £ 

£ 

£ 

January  .      . 

2,380,124 

2,283,741s  1,820,739      ,568,508 

1,226,846 

1,534,583 

February 

2,301,971 

2,096,434 

1,731,664      ,545,371 

1,229,726 

1,512,860 

March 

2,442,022 

2,287,391 

1,884,815      ,698,340 

1,309,329 

1,654,258 

April  .      .      . 

2,403,500 

2,281,110 

1,865,785      ,695,550 

1,299,576 

1,639,340 

May  .      .      . 

2,472,143 

2,227,838 

1,959,062      ,768,734 

1,335,826 

1,658,268 

June  . 

2,442,329 

2,155,976 

2,021,813      ,751,412 

1,309,231 

1,665,715 

July  .      .      .      2,482;608   2,262,813 

2,089,004   1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,711,447 

August    .      .   i  2,496,869!  2,357,602|  2,162,583!  1,820,496 

1,326,468 

1,720,907 

September    . 

2,496,112   2,285,424 

2,145,575   1,769,124 

1,326,506     1,657,205 

October  .     . 

— 

2,351,344 

2,296,361 

1,765,047 

1,383,167 

November    .  | 

2,335,406   2,265,625 

1,804,253 

1,427,947 

fl,  028,  057 

December     . 

— 

2,478,659^  2,336,961 

1,833,295 

1,538,800 

Total  *     . 

21,  917,  678  1  27,  403,  738 

24,579,987 

20,802,074 

16,054,809   15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


There  was  a  further  satisfactory  increase,  too,  during  the 
month  in  the  Band's  native  labour  supply,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement  showing  the  changes  in  the  supply  for 
two  years  past. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

September  1906 

8,367 

6,755 

1,612 

77,858 

54,922 

October. 

9,845 

7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,  177t 

53,004 

December 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April      . 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       . 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787t 

51,497 

July       . 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August  . 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,  312  f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610t 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t  . 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


<  Thanks  largely  to  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  South 
African  mining  shares  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in  the  leading 
municipal  stocks,  many  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  afford  excellent 
yields  considering  the  very  remote  possibility  of  any  irregularity 
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in  the  payment  of  interest.  Most  of  the  South  African  banking 
shares,  too,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  recover  from  their  de- 
pression . 

Khodesia'sigold  output  suffered  some  set-back  during  September, 
but  no  more  than  was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  month 
contained  thirty  days  against  August's  thirty-one.  As  the  output 
is  now  declared  in  fine  ounces  whereas  it  was  formerly  in  bullion, 
the  following  table  has  been  compiled  with  the  value  of  each 
month's  output  in  sterling  so  that  an  accurate  comparison  can 
be  made : — 


] 

rtonth. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

& 

January 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 
May  . 

212,935 
223,867 

175,210 
189,216 

157,108 
169,218 

June  . 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

— 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

— 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

— 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

1,906,557 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Among  the  other  minerals  produced  from  Khodesia  during 
September  were  24,506  ounces  of  silver,  89  tons  of  lead,  14,357 
tons  of  coal,  10  tons  of  copper,  and  1,480  tons  of  chrome  ore. 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

3ti 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

84 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3^ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .     . 
Hong-Kong  3  J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

2,850,000 
1,485,733 
1,099,048 

1940 
1918-43f 
1934 

88* 
99 
106 

®J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%  ins.  (t)     .      . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3| 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    8%   guar."k 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  / 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (i).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3H 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

702,813 

1929-54f 

100 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

SH 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .     . 
Hong-  Kong  &  Shang-'i 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£315s. 

84 
£80 

3» 

*H 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,640,400 
£55,971,960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

100 
102* 

3 
3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20f 

* 

40,000 

18 

12* 

35 

6| 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

5* 

8 

5f 

„               „               „      Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

y* 

4£ 

ii      Bonds     • 

£2,350,000 

8* 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE, 


October  21, 1908. 


%  NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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THE    LONDON    COUNTY    COUNCIL    AND 
MUNICIPAL  REFORMERS 

SOME    POINTS    IN    THEIR    POLICY 

BY  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  PEEL 

[Leader  of  the   Municipal  Reform  Party  on  the  London  County  Council) 

IT  is  notorious  that  during  the  last  few  years  at  any  rate  of 
their  tenure  of  power  the  Progressive  party  on  the  London 
County  Council  had  too  often  subordinated  business-like  adminis- 
tration to  socialistic  schemes  and  party  politics.  They  were 
absorbed  in  the  promotion  of  plans  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
London,  to  acquire  the  markets  and  control  the  police,  to  reduce 
the  status  and  diminish  the  powers  of  Borough  Councils,  to 
acquire  the  water  and  gas  undertakings  and  set  up  their  own  bulk 
supply  of  electricity. 

The  aggrandisement  of  the  Council  was  preferred  to  the 
dulness  of  current  business.  Plans  for  necessary  improvements 
were  again  and  again  submitted  to  the  Council  and  constantly 
rejected  because  they  could  not  carry  through  Parliament  bills  for 
securing  unearned  increment  or  taxing  site  values.  When  the 
Council  took  over  the  work  of  Education  in  1904,  necessary 
repairs  and  improvements  to  voluntary  schools  were  delayed  in 
order  that  a  "  lurid  picture,"  to  quote  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  all  over  London  might  be  presented 
to  the  ratepayers.  In  sanitary  matters,  I  need  not  re- tell  the 
story  of  delay  in  the  provision  of  main  sewers  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  a  fast-growing  population.  A  general  war  was 
waged  against  private  property  and  private  enterprise,  which 
were  treated  as  a  form  of  crime  to  be  ruthlessly  extirpated.  It  is 
of  course  an  axiom  among  Socialists,  and  even  among  those 
Progressives  still  shuddering  on  the  verge  of  Socialism,  that  the 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  95.  T 
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State  or  Municipality  must  possess  all  the  land.  Now  the 
London  County  Council  is  a  large  landowner  both  inside  and 
outside  London,  and  Progressives  fight  with  pathetic  tenacity 
against  any  alienation  of  land,  even  a  few  square  yards  in  an 
unfavourable  situation,  however  good  the  price  to  be  obtained. 

The  Municipal  Eeformers  have  resolutely  shaken  off  this  lust 
of  aggrandisement.  They  have  recognised  the  clear  distinction 
between  legislative  and  administrative  activity,  and  have  ceased  to 
treat  Parliament  as  an  instrument  for  scourging  London  with 
socialistic  ambitions.  They  have  done  their  best  to  separate  the 
business  of  administration  from  politics.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
where  municipal  affairs  are  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in 
London,  the  party  politician  may  find  material  for  his  cynical 
and  destructive  game ;  but  the  Eeformers,  in  making  suggestions 
to  ministers,  or  in  criticising  or  framing  legislation,  have  been 
and  are  guided  by  the  needs  of  administrative  experience,  and 
not  by  the  desire  to  promote  a  priori  theories.  Questions,  for 
example,  often  arise  as  to  whether  a  particular  duty  or  service 
should  be  discharged  by  the  County  Council  or  the  Borough 
Councils.  The  Keformers  consider  whether  the  central  or  local 
body  is  best  fitted  for  the  work ;  whether  existing  staffs  of  the 
London  County  Council  or  Boroughs  are  sufficient  without  further 
increase  of  officials  ;  whether  uniformity  is  necessary ;  or  whether 
local  knowledge  and  interest  renders  variety  of  treatment  harmless 
or  desirable.  But  the  Progressives  and  the  London  Liberal 
Members,  ever  since  the  year  of  their  establishment  in  1899  by  a 
Unionist  Government,  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking 
Borough  Councils,  and  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  trying 
to  force  on  a  reluctant  Prime  Minister  a  scheme  for  destroying 
their  independence  and  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  mere 
executive  committees  of  the  County  Council.  Thus,  for  the  sake 
of  a  theory  they  disturb  London  government,  and  the  particular 
proposal  never  approaches  with  them  the  stage  of  merits. 

Now  the  relations  of  the  County  Council  to  the  Borough 
Councils  are  many  and  intimate.  The  central  body  sanctions 
their  loans  and  constantly  lends  them  the  money  they  wish  to 
raise.  The  progress  of  tramway  construction  depends  on  their 
good-will,  and  much  negotiation  takes  place  on  the  respective 
contribution  to  street  widenings  or  improvements.  Bills  must 
often  be  promoted  on  their  behalf.  Deputations  from  them  are 
constantly  received  about  a  subway  or  a  tunnel,  the  site  of  a 
school,  or  more  general  subjects  affecting  many  parts  of  London. 
This  hostile  attitude  of  the  Progressives  does  not  tend  to  har- 
monise and  promote  agreement  on  questions  of  moment  and 
delicacy.  The  Eeformers  have  from  the  first  recognised  that  the 
Council  has  quite  as  many  duties  as  it  can  discharge  adequately ; 
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it  treats  the  Borough  Councils  as  an  integral  part  of  the  London 
Government,  as  co-operators  in  the  common  good,  whose  local 
knowledge  and  interests  give  them  in  many  matters  an  advantage 
over  more  centralised  and  distant  control.  The  Councils  them- 
selves have  naturally  responded  to  such  treatment,  and  many 
questions,  owing  to  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Reformers,  have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  which  would  other- 
wise have  dragged  on  wearily  for  years. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  at 
times,  between  the  central  and  local  bodies,  but  these  are  friendly 
differences,  and  the  Reformers   have  never  displayed  that  vin- 
dictive animosity  which  teaches  men   to   bludgeon   those  from 
whom   they  differ.     This   attitude  of   intolerance  was  curiously 
illustrated   in   the   history  of  the  electric  supply.     In  1907  the 
Progressives  were  promoting  a  bill  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
monopoly  in  supply  and  distribution  of  electric  light  and  power 
over  an  area  far  larger  than  that  of  the  administrative  county. 
Companies  and  Borough  Council  undertakings  both  inside  and 
beyond   the  county  area-  were   to   be   absorbed,  and   large   new 
generating  stations  to  be  set  up.     The  amount  of  public  money 
to   be   embarked   in   this    scheme,    whether   fifteen,   twenty,   or 
twenty-five  millions,  was  never  accurately  stated  by  these  hazy 
and  gorgeous  financiers.     But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Pro- 
gressives, ever  anxious  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  voting 
supporters,  were  agreed  to  work  the  business  themselves  by  the 
direct  employment  of  labour.     But  the  verdict  of  the  polls  in 
1907  broke  these   municipal  speculators.     The  Reformers,  pre- 
ferring municipal  control  to  the  risks  of  management,  anxious  to 
encourage  the  supply  of  cheap  electricity,  but  without  ill-will  to 
private  enterprise,  decided  to  acquire  the  powers  of  erecting  a 
large  generating  station  for  bulk  supply,  but  to  lease  them  to  a 
company,  under  proper  restrictions  as  to  purchase,  prices  current 
and   dividends.     For  eighteen  years  the  Progressives  had  been 
pleading  for  municipal  autonomy,  but  they  opposed  the  claim  for 
freedom  of  transfer,  and  explained  that  autonomy  was  all  very 
well  when  a  local  authority  was  of  their  way  of  thinking,  but 
became  absurd  and  even  dangerous  under  the  Reformers'  rule. 

Yet  another  idol  of  the  forum  which  the  Reformers  have  dis- 
lodged is  the  dislike  of  the  co-opted  member.  The  theory  of  the 
Progressives  maintains  that  only  a  person  directly  elected  can 
discharge  any  municipal  functions.  The  accident  of  the  ballot 
is  with  them  the  test  of  capacity.  But,  incredible  as  the  doctrine 
may  appear  to  some  politicians,  there  are  persons  of  intelligence 
who  dislike  contested  elections ;  there  are  others,  who,  while 
lacking  this  peculiar  defect,  cannot  give  the  time  needful  for 
general  municipal  work,  but  who  would  most  gladly  serve  on  one 
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committee,  and  whose  experience  is  of  great  value.  The  Council 
must,  of  course,  always  maintain  the  control  of  finance  and  of 
policy,  and  must  always  have  a  majority  of  its  members  on  any 
committee  ;  but  within  these  limits,  the  public  service  can  derive 
great  benefit  from  co-opted  members. 

We  had  a  very  striking  instance  lately  of  the  great  reservoir 
of  willing  workers  which  London  possesses.  The  Pension  Com- 
mittee was  setting  up  thirteen  sub-committees  to  administer  the 
Act  in  London.  These  committees  were  to  be  formed  of  London 
councillors,  borough  councillors,  women  and  representatives  of 
friendly  societies,  trade  unions  and  other  bodies.  By  the  fiat  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  numbers  in  each  case  were 
limited  to  nine,  but  such  was  the  number  of  applications  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  man  the  committee  four  or  five  and 
often  seven  or  eight  times  over.  On  the  Education  Committee, 
the  Eeformers,  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1903,  entirely  neglected  by  the  Progressives,  have  pressed  for  and 
obtained  from  the  Education  Board  a  new  scheme,  under  which 
they  have  strengthened  their  committee  by  additions  of  persons 
experienced  in  education,  have  relieved  the  pressure  on  over- 
worked councillors,  and  have  increased  the  number  of  women 
representatives  beyond  the  minimum  provided  for  in  the  Act. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  valuable  if  the  co-optative  principle  could  be 
extended  to  the  Asylums  Committee.  There  are  ten  large  asylums 
forming  a  ring  round  London,  each  of  which  has  to  be  visited 
once  a  fortnight  by  a  sub-committee.  Here,  again,  a  few  persons 
of  experience  and  leisure  added  to  each  sub-committee  would  be  of 
great  value.  But  even  when  it  was  decided  to  co-opt  members 
on  the  Pension  Committee,  where  the  Council  was  not  directly 
interested  in  the  cost,  because  the  charges  were  to  be  borne  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  Deputy-Leader  of  the  Progressives 
strongly  protested  against  this  infringement  of  his  sacred 
principles. 

It  was,  however,  in  finance  that  the  healing  touch  of  the 
Eeformers  was  most  necessary.  The  majority  of  the  Progressives 
were  quite  devoid  of  financial  instinct.  The  pocket  of  the  rate- 
payer was  treated  as  bottomless ;  the  Socialist  frankly  rejoiced  in 
fresh  inroads  on  income  ;  the  credit  of  London  was  unlimited  ; 
the  site  values  and  municipal  death  duties  were  vague  but  agreeable 
sources  of  fresh  revenue  ;  the  City,  indeed,  showed  some  reluctance 
in  lending  money ;  but  such  a  disposition  was  described  as  mere 
'dislike  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  warnings,  mild 
enough,  it  must  be  added,  of  their  own  Finance  Committee  were 
disregarded.  When  the  Eeformers  came  into  power,  they  found 
a  huge  legacy  of  capital  commitments,  and  the  floating  debt  in 
bills  and.  bankers'  overdrafts  was  as  large  as  the  limits  of  the  law 
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or  the  patience  of  bankers  would  permit.  It  became  necessary  to 
issue  ^65,000,000  worth  of  stock  to  pay  off  a  large  portion  of  this 
indebtedness,  and  the  stock  issued  at  97  now  stands  at  102,  a 
signal  tribute  to  the  growing  confidence  in  the  new  municipal 
method.  The  Finance  Committee,  formerly  regarded  as  a  mere 
tax-gatherer  for  the  spending  committees,  has  asserted  its  position 
of  control,  and  its  influence,  charged  with  a  new  spirit  of  economy, 
is  felt  through  all  the  grades  of  a  great  administrative  service. 

Again  a  new  order  has  been  established  in  place  of  the  old 
haphazard  system  of  voting  expenditure.  Estimates  and  schemes 
came  before  the  Council,  projected  from  the  different  committees, 
and  councillors  themselves  could  not  realise  the  extent  or  bearing 
of  the  schemes  they  were  accepting,  or  the  public  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  obligations  cast  upon  them.  Legislative  pro- 
posals were  passed,  in  ignorance  of  the  fresh  charges  their 
administration  would  involve.  I  remember  well  my  astonishment 
when,  as  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  charge 
of  a  bill  inherited  from  the  previous  Council  for  inspection  of 
tuberculous  milk,  I  found  that  no  calculation  had  been  made  of 
the  cost  of  inspectors,  or  the  expenses  of  testing.  A  large  estimate 
for  some  big  work  would  be  presented  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  and 
a  councillor,  in  a  sudden  spasm  of  economy,  would  criticise  the 
expense.  But  he  would,  probably,  be  told  that  the  Council  had 
passed  an  estimate  for  plans  a  year  ago,  and  was  already  committed 
to  the  expenditure.  Now  all  this  is  changed ;  the  annual  budgetary 
system  has  been  introduced.  Annual  capital  estimates  are  voted, 
after  proper  discussion,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  amount 
which  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Council,  in  view  of  its  commitments, 
the  state  of  the  market  and  the  general  financial  situation,  to  raise 
and  spend  in  the  year.  On  three  or  four  days  specially  set  apart, 
the  capital  and  maintenance  estimates  of  each  service  are  discussed 
generally,  and  the  Council  and  the  public  can  take  a  large  survey 
of  the  policy  of  each  department.  Moreover,  new  proposals  not 
included  in  the  estimates,  or  supplementary  votes,  are  sternly 
discouraged. 

Proposals  for  Parliamentary  powers  involving  expenditure  are 
only  submitted  with  a  report  on  their  financial  bearings.  More- 
over, reports  of  Executive  Committees,  when  the  Council  is 
asked  to  appiove  a  proposal  in  principle,  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  so  that  the  councillor 
eager  for  a  scheme  may  be  sobered  by  the  thought  of  the  expense, 
and  may  no  longer  defend  himself  on  the  platform  by  the  plea 
that  the  price  was  not  marked  in  plain  figures  on  the  article. 
Thus  the  relative  importance  of  many  schemes  may  be  weighed, 
the  most  urgent  may  receive  prominence,  and  the  expenditure 
may  be  as  far  as  possible  equalised  from  year  to  year.  When 
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every  scheme-mongering  advertiser  thrusts  forward  his  new  ware 
and  proclaims  himself  a  champion  of  true  economy,  though  a  foe 
to  excess  in  others,  when  the  Council  spends  on  capital  and 
maintenance  account  some  14  or  15  millions  a  year,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  grave  need  for  such  considerations.  Londoners, 
therefore,  ought  to  know  how  much  of  their  money  is  being 
spent  and  on  what  objects.  It  is  no  doubt  an  axiom  of  politics 
that  to  be  economical  is  to  be  unpopular.  The  slightest  move  in 
that  direction  is  sure  to  be  denounced  as  the  worst  form  of 
extravagance,  and  the  dismissal  of  a  workman  or  an  official  is 
proclaimed  as  a  crime  against  society.  Many  believe  that  in  the 
multiplication  of  inspectors  happiness  lies  ;  and  the  reduction  of 
a  deputy-assistant  is  called  "  starving  the  service." 

But  the  Eeformers  have  not  only  controlled  their  own  expen- 
diture, they  have  used  their  influence  to  check  the  borrowing  of 
other  public  bodies  in  London  ;  the  rates  come  out  of  the  same 
pockets  and  it  would  be  of  little  use  for  some  public  bodies  to 
economise  if  others  are  extravagant.  The  Eeformers  on  the 
Council  have  been  well  supported  by  the  Reformers  in  different 
localities ;  of  late  the  borrowing  of  these  authorities  has  been 
reduced  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  some  half-million  for  1907, 
and  £800,000  for  1908.  The  Eeformers  have  also  strengthened 
their  credit  by  the  cancellation  of  stock  on  a  scale  previously 
unknown,  for  whereas  in  eighteen  years  of  Progressive  rule 
£894,000  of  stock  was  cancelled,  the  figure  for  the  single  year 
1907-8  was  £805,000.  In  view  of  the  great  growth  of  local 
indebtedness  it  is  surely  wise  that  the  re-investment  of  sinking 
funds  should  be  accompanied  by  the  reduction  of  stock. 

But  let  me  record  one  resolute  refusal  which  has  secured 
London  finance  from  a  terrible  burden.  It  has  always  been  a 
dream  of  the  Progressives  to  control  the  docks  and  port  of 
London  ;  it  is  amazing  with  what  levity  they  will  assume  huge 
responsibilities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  decided,  much  to  their 
chagrin,  in  favour  of  an  authority  mainly  composed  of  traders 
and  shipowners,  mere  men  of  business.  The  Council  were 
informed  that  they  would  have  a  small  representation  on  this 
body,  and  further  that  the  docks  were  to  be  purchased.  The 
price  was  not  stated,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  settled  between 
the  two  parties,  the  dock  companies  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  the  Council  were  asked  to  guarantee  the 
interest  on  the  purchase  money,  vaguely  estimated  as  20  or  25 
millions,  though  they  were  not  to  be  parties  to  the  conditions 
of  purchase  and  the  price,  and  were  not  to  control  the  authority 
whose  decision  to  draw  its  revenue  from  charges  on  goods 
and  shipping  or  from  London  rates  would  be  so  vital  to  the 
guarantors.  It  was  argued  that  £100,000  a  year  would  be  saved 
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in  interest  and  that  the  security  of  port  and  dock  dues  was  ample, 
but  the  Reformers  rightly  refused  to  cripple  their  credit  by  the 
assumption  of  this  large  and  long-enduring  liability.  The  Pro- 
gressives, irresponsibly  indifferent,  ardently  urged  the  guarantee, 
and  tried  to  level  the  charge  of  political  hostility  against  this 
obvious  business  decision. 

In  their  work  of  reorganisation  the  Reformers  were  con- 
fronted with  questions  of  policy  in  connection  with  the  Tramway 
accounts.  The  Progressives  were  accused  of  trying  to  enhance 
unfairly  their  reputation  as  tramway  managers,  by  debiting  to 
Improvements  account,  i.e.,  to  the  general  ratepayer,  amounts 
for  street  widenings  more  properly  chargeable  to  tramways. 
Tramway  plants  and  materials  are  of  course  a  rapidly  wasting 
asset,  and  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds  were  held  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. It  was  decided  in  deference  to  a  general  feeling  to  refer 
the  accounts  to  independent  auditors,  Messrs.  Peat  and  Pixley, 
the  former  being  President  of  the  Chartered  Accountants.  After 
a  protracted  scrutiny,  the  findings  amply  justified  the  previous 
criticism. 

The  valuation  of  the  tramways  was  based  on  too  high  a  scale. 
The  proportion  of  establishment  charges  was  under-estimated  ; 
moreover,  the  renewals  fund  fell  far  short  of  the  penny  per  car 
mile  basis  which  the  Progressives  had  decided  to  be  necessary  ; 
large  sums  for  these  street  widenings,  which  are  often  a  condition 
precedent  to  tramways,  had  been  unfairly  charged  to  Improve- 
ments account,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  Progressives  them- 
selves had  actually  decided  to  debit  the  tramway  with  a  third  or 
an  eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  no  such  charge  had  in 
fact  been  made.  Again,  the  auditors  found  that,  after  the 
electrification  of  the  old  horse  tramways,  much  of  the  original 
capital  was  dead,  and  ought  to  be  written  off  more  rapidly  than 
the  capital  still  represented  by  living  assets.  The  Reformers  at 
once  took  the  accounts  in  hand ;  establishment  charges  and 
renewals  funds  have  been  fairly  settled,  and  a  joint  committee  is 
now  sitting  to  allocate  the  charges  between  improvements  and 
tramways.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  will  soon  be 
removed  from  the  arena  of  municipal  controversy. 

The  attitude  of  Reformers  on  the  tramway  question  itself  is 
simple  and  business-like.  They  know  that  electric  tramways  give 
far  better  results  than  horse  tramways,  both  financially  and  for 
the  travelling  public,  to  whom  rapid  transit  is  vital.  Thus  they 
are  taking  vigorously  in  hand  the  electrification  of  the  horse 
tramways,  and  are  making  new  extensions  and  branches  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  existing  lines.  Last  year  a  million  and 
a  half  was  spent  on  this  work ;  the  estimates  for  the  current  year 
arc  £1,300,000.  Very  soon  the  horse  tramway  will  be  a  curiosity 
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for  antiquaries.  Those  who  enjoy  the  humour  of  politics  may 
remember  that  the  Progressives  at  the  elections  accused  the 
Reformers  of  a  desire  to  sell  or  lease  tramways,  or  to  starve  the 
service. 

But  the  story  of  the  Works  Department  well  illustrates  the 
conflict  between  the  old  rigid  political  prepossession  and  the  new 
business-like  spirit.  Some  twelve  years  ago  the  Progressives, 
true  to  their  plan  of  taking  into  their  pay  as  many  voters  as 
possible,  bought  a  large  piece  of  land  on  the  river  and  set  up  a 
Works  Department  to  carry  out  large  contract  works  for  the 
Council.  The  whole  thing  was  devised  on  so  lavish  a  scale, 
that  in  order  that  the  heavy  establishment  charges  might  not 
unduly  weight  specific  undertakings,  at  least  half  a  million  of 
work  had  to  be  provided  yearly.  Now  as  even  the  Progressives 
did  not  expect  the  department  to  carry  out  more  than  one-third 
of  the  year's  work,  it  followed  that  the  business  was  started  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Council  would  permanently  be  engaged 
on  works  to  the  extent  of  1J  millions  a  year.  The  temptation, 
therefore,  to  create  work  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  was 
very  great.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  the  desire  to  show  profits  and 
conceal  losses  led  to  the  manipulation  of  accounts  and  an  open 
scandal.  At  another  period  the  Works  Committee  of  the  Council 
was  packed  by  the  Progressives,  and  their  opponents  rigorously 
excluded  from  any  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Employment  was  found  for  the  department  in  a  remarkable 
way.  The  official  estimate  for  a  work  was  first  of  all  referred 
to  the  department,  who  thus  had  the  pick  of  the  jobs,  and  if  the 
work  was  executed  at  any  price  less  than  the  estimate,  a  saving 
was  claimed  for  the  ratepayers.  Estimates  refused  by  the  Works 
Manager  were  then  put  out  to  contract,  and  though  the  most 
attractive  jobs  had  been  already  selected,  it  was  found  that  on 
the  average  the  works  were  executed  by  contractors  at  a  far 
lower  percentage  reduction  on  the  estimates  than  by  the  Council. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Works  Department  was  never 
permitted  to  tender  against  contractors  on  equal  terms.  The 
Progressives  argued  that  the  department  acted  as  a  useful 
check  on  contractors  and  prevented  the  formation  of  rings. 
This  suggestion  really  embodied  an  attack  on  all  large  munici- 
palities throughout  the  kingdom,  none  of  whom  conduct  this 
form  of  municipal  enterprise  with  the  exception  of  Battersea. 
.Manchester  sent  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
system  in  London,  and  after  a  careful  discussion  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority  not  to  follow 
London's  example.  Indeed,  the  risk  of  rings  would  anyhow  be 
less  formidable  in  London  with  its  huge  area  and  population  than 
in  more  circumscribed  towns. 
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Some  of  the  Labour  men  also  contended  that  the  abolition  of 
the  department  would  diminish  employment  and  destroy  the  safe- 
guards for  the  proper  treatment  of  employees.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  necessary  work  would  not  be  diminished,  but  only  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  in  London,  and  not  reserved  for  one  specially 
favoured  class  of  workmen ;  and  that  the  standing  orders  of  the 
Council  with  regard  to  hours  of  labour  and  rates  of  wages  amply 
protected  the  workmen  in  contract  work. 

Feeling,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  claims 
of  the  ratepayer  should  not  be  considered,  the  Keformers  have 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  Works  Department  and  to  rely  on 
contractors  for  large  works  of  construction.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  large  amount  of  jobbing  work,  amounting  to 
roughly  £200,000  a  year,  is  still  carried  out  directly  by  the 
different  departments  of  the  Council. 

In  educational  matters  the  Keformers  had  to  deal  with  a 
difficult  problem  of  reorganisation — overlapping  of  duties,  friction 
between  officials,  defective  machinery,  were  among  the  complaints 
against  the  existing  system.  A  distinction  had  been  drawn  by 
the  Progressives  between  executive  and  administrative  duties. 
The  former  were  discharged  by  a  set  of  officers  under  the  so-called 
executive  officer  of  education,  the  latter  by  officers  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council.  But  this  distinction,  even 
if  tenable  in  theory,  was  impossible  to  maintain  in  practice,  and 
the  two  sets  of  officers,  equally  zealous  and  loyal  to  their  respec- 
tive chiefs,  were  constantly  engaged  in  denning  their  respective 
areas  of  authority.  Much  of  the  work  was  done  twice  over; 
committee  rooms  were  thronged  with  superfluous  officials,  and 
the  chairmen  of  committees  were  bewildered  by  the  subtleties  of 
conflicting  duty ;  and  in  one  case  the  same  work  was  performed 
by  the  executive  department  in  the  case  of  the  Council  Schools, 
and  by  the  clerk's  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  schools.  It  was 
argued  by  some  that  the  system  would  have  been  successful  if  the 
standing  orders  had  been  properly  carried  out,  by  others  that 
small  alterations  in  the  standing  orders  would  be  sufficient,  but 
the  Keformers  after  a  prolonged  inquiry  decided  that  a  more 
thorough  remedy  was  needful.  Accordingly  they  transferred  the 
staff  of  the  clerk  to  the  Chief  Officer  of  Education,  who  was 
made  directly  responsible  to  the  committee  for  the  work  of 
education.  At  one  stroke  £3,000  a  year  was  saved  by  the 
reduction  of  twenty- five  unnecessary  officers  ;  the  machine  runs 
smoothly,  and  the  officials,  set  free  from  a  divided  allegiance,  with 
functions  duly  allocated  by  one  responsible  chief,  can  devote  their 
whole  energy  to  the  work  of  the  office. 

Another  problem  which  confronted  the  Keformers  was  the 
question  of  the  voluntary  schools.  The  Progressives  had  con- 
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sistently  starved  these  schools  both  in  the  matter  of  staff  and  of 
equipment.  The  teachers  themselves  were  unfairly  paid,  and  the 
proportion  of  skilled  and  certificated  teachers  was  much  below 
that  obtaining  in  the  provided  schools.  The  unfortunate  parent 
had  to  choose  between  an  inferior  standard  of  education  and  the 
religious  teaching  which  he  preferred  for  his  child.  The  Re- 
formers passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  equal  treatment  for 
all  classes  of  schools,  and  they  have  secured  in  practice  equal 
advantages  for  children  in  provided  or  non-provided  schools. 

The  Progressives  at  the  election  of  1904  promised  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  voluntary  schools.  When  in  power  they  drew  up  a 
very  stringent  set  of  rules  for  the  remodelling  of  the  structures, 
and  threatened  them  with  extinction  unless  the  alterations  were 
carried  out  within  an  impossibly  brief  period.  Moreover,  the 
managers  had  no  security  that  the  schools  would  be  maintained, 
even  if  the  alterations  were  carried  out.  The  Reformers,  by  their 
conciliatory  treatment,  by  giving  reasonable  extensions  of  time, 
by  winning  the  confidence  of  the  managers,  have  been  able  to 
bring  the  voluntary  schools  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and 
have  saved  the  ratepayers  a  vast  expenditure.  The  Progressives 
had  estimated  the  number  of  new  school  places  to  be  provided  on 
the  basis  of  the  extinction  of  a  large  number  of  voluntary  schools. 
A  school  place  in  London  costs,  including  site  and  buildings,  on 
the  average  £30.  The  Reformers,  by  substituting  sympathy  for 
coercion,  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
new  school  places,  and  have  saved  the  ratepayers  a  capital  ex- 
penditure of  several  millions. 

I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  extension  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  development  of  those  popular  centres  of  technical  teach- 
ing, the  polytechnics  ;  of  the  institution  of  trade  scholarships,  and 
of  kindred  efforts  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  industrial 
world ;  but  I  must  mention  the  new  experiment  of  open-air 
schools.  From  May  to  October  the  children,  carefully  selected  by 
the  medical  officers,  are  taught  in  the  open-air,  and  the  new 
method  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  physique  of  weakly  and 
defective  children,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  a  permanent 
burden  on  their  parents  and  the  community.  Parents  have 
borne  willing  witness  to  the  improvement  in  their  weakly  ones  ; 
inspector  has  succeeded  inspector  in  expressions  of  approval;  and 
deputations  from  great  centres  of  education  abroad  have  been 
sent  over  specially  to  report  on  the  result  of  open-air  treatment. 

The  advantage  of  new  men  and  fresh  minds  may  be  observed 
in  the  Reformers'  treatment  of  the  housing  question.  The 
immense  development  of  traffic  unpacks  the  congested  districts  of 
London,  and  scatters  the  people  over  a  wider  area  where  they 
find  new  homes.  Many  of  the  towns  and  urban  districts  in 
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Greater  London  are  mere  dormitories  for  the  workers  of  the 
metropolis.  Landlords  in  London  itself  deplore  their  empty 
houses,  while  the  growth  of  "Willesden  or  of  Komford  is  the. 
despair  of  Parliamentary  candidates.  Thus  it  behoves  the 
Council  to  be  careful  in  its  housing  schemes,  lest  some  turn  of 
the  wheel  of  fashion  or  custom  snatch  away  its  tenants  to  a 
better  advertised  or  more  attractive  locality.  Under  Part  III.  of 
the  Act  of  1890,  the  Council  can  acquire  and  develop  estates, 
apart  from  any  rehousing  obligation.  It  was  settled  by  a  resolu- 
tion in  1898,  that  this  work  must  throw  no  cost  on  the  ratepayers. 
The  present  Council  inherited,  exclusive  of  block-dwellings  in 
London,  four  large  estates  on  the  outskirts,  of  340  acres  in  extent, 
where  65,000  persons  might  be  accommodated.  Forty-one  acres 
had  been  covered  with  houses,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
maining 300  acres  would  cost  £2,750,000.  The  Keformers  had 
to  decide  how  to  deal  with  these  large  properties.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  the  exuberance  of  ignorance,  the  Progressives  talked  as  if 
the  whole  duty  of  building  for  Londoners  of  the  working-class 
was  to  be  discharged  by  the  Council.  Jerry-building  for  private 
gain  was  contrasted  with  the  graceful  lines  of  municipal  architec- 
ture. The  Progressives,  when  confronted  with  the  realities  of 
the  task,  soon  abated  their  pretensions,  but  they  continued  to 
build  four  or  five-room  tenements  at  over  10s.  a  week  rent,  for 
persons  who  could  well  be  provided  for  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Reformers  felt  that  they  ought  to  build  for  those  who  are 
least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Enquiries  in  various 
suburbs  show  that  persons  earning  from  25s.  to  30s.  could  with 
difficulty  find  healthy  accommodation ;  the  new  Council,  wishing 
rather  to  provide  for  the  needy  than  to  make  money  out  of 
housing  schemes,  have  tried  to  satisfy  this  class  of  tenant.  They 
found,  however,  that  much  of  their  land  was  so  unfavourably 
situated,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  build  there  at  once.  Mean- 
while, the  rates  have  had  to  bear  some  £56,000  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  charge  such  rents  as  would  absorb  this  large 
deficiency ;  and,  wishing  to  reduce  the  burden  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  advised  that  some  200 
acres  should  be  sold  or  let,  and  the  remaining  90  acres  gradually 
developed.  But  the  Eeformers  have  always  treated  the  traffic 
question  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  housing.  That 
locomotion  and  housing  are  matters  most  closely  allied  is  now 
an  axiom  of  municipal  statesmen. 

The  Reformers  have  inherited  of  course  many  more  un- 
fortunate speculations  from  their  predecessors.  The  Progressives 
quite  absurdly  miscalculated  the  number  of  passengers  for  a 
steamboat  service  on  the  river.  They  took  no  account  of  the 
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growing  competition  of  trams  and  electric  railways,  while  even 
the  sinuous  course  of  the  river  and  the  hurry  of  modern  travellers 
was  forgotten.  But  Londoners  could  not  tolerate  a  loss  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  steamboats,  and  the 
Eeforiners  had  no  alternative  but  to  discontinue  the  service. 
Again,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  a  Progressive  Council  would 
have  sanctioned  in  its  present  form  either  the  Westminster  or 
the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement  if  they  had  been  presented 
with  anything  like  a  reasonable  forecast  of  the  financial  result. 
The  gross  cost  of  the  Holborn  scheme  was  over  five  millions,  but 
some  three-quarters  of  a  million  for  loss  of  interest  must  already 
be  added  to  the  total.  The  Reformers  have  done  their  best.  They 
have  called  in  the  help  of  various  London  agents  to  secure  a  wider 
circle  of  clients  than  their  own  officers  could  command.  They 
have  eased  the  conditions  and  reduced  rents  during  the  period  of 
construction,  but  the  buyers  are  slow  to  come ;  the  real  estate 
market  is  depressed,  the  charges  for  interest  are  ever  increasing, 
and  the  ratepayer  must  suffer  that  Progressives  may  win  repu- 
tations. 

I  may  claim,  therefore,  that  the  Keformers,  though  the 
Council  has  only  run  half  its  course,  have  done  much  to  justify 
their  title  and  their  pledges.  They  have  thoroughly  reorganised 
many  of  the  departments  of  the  Council,  they  have  established  a 
new  order  and  control  in  finance,  they  have  tried  to  banish 
politics  and  political  predilections  from  the  affairs  of  the  Council 
and  to  combine  a  large  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the  ratepayers 
with  a  decent  respect  for  their  pockets;  while,  if  they  have 
sought  party  advantage,  they  have  been  content  to  seek  it  by  the 
plain  discharge  of  duty  and  good  administration. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Progressives  have  given  them  much 
assistance.  These  gentlemen  look  with  a  hostile  scowl  at  the 
disturbers  of  their  monopoly.  Changes  are  regarded  as  an 
aspersion  on  the  perfection  of  Progressive  methods,  and  are 
challenged  by  an  appeal  to  precedent.  Their  one  object  is  to 
drive  the  Reformers  into  fresh  expenditure,  and  they  are  ably 
seconded  by  the  Government,  which  loads  the  municipality  with 
ever  fresh  burdens.  They  seem  anxious  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  the  ratepayer  by  assuring  him  of  their  incurable  extravagance. 

WILLIAM  PEEL. 
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BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
THE    KAISER'S    CONVERSATIONS 

"  WHO  dragged  who  round  the  wall  of  what?"  This  old 
problem,  so  familiar  to  many  generations  of  school-boys,  has 
reverted  ever  and  anon  to  my  memory,  while  trying  during  the 
last  few  days  to  solve  the  similar  question,  "Who  wrote  to  who 
about  what?"  I  have  attempted  one  solution  after  another  and 
can  find  no  satisfactory  reply.  Somebody,  this  seems  certain, 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Kaiser,  but  whether  the  document 
was  sent  to  his  Majesty  directly  or  indirectly,  and  whether  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  him  as  the  expression  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, or  as  a  general  statement  of  his  own  personal  point  of 
view,  or  as  expressing  the  sentiments  entertained  by  an  influential 
section  of  his  subjects,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Another 
fact  is  that  the  writer  of  the  interview,  to  give  the  communication 
its  now  accredited  name,  was  someone  in  whose  sincerity  my  old 
friends  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  full  confidence. 
In  some  quarters  the  authorship  has  been  attributed  to  myself. 
All  I  need  say  on  this  point  is  that  till  I  read  the  article  in  print 
I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  its  contents.  Certain  it  is  the  manu- 
script did  not  pass  through  my  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  letterpress  itself,  so  much  has  been  written 
and  said  on  the  subject  that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  here. 
It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  note  that  it  has  had  one  very  satis- 
factory result,  and  that  is  we  now  know  from  the  German  people 
themselves  that  they  entertain  for  us  the  most  friendly  feelings. 
This  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Reichstag,  and  it  was  only 
fitting  that  these  kindly  sentiments  should  receive  due  acknow- 
ledgment from  Sir  Edward  Grey  when  referring  to  the  matter  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  statements  in  the  Reichstag 
and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  these  statements  by  the  British 
Parliament  cannot  fail  to  clear  the  air.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  share  the  conclusions  drawn  by  so  many  critics 
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of  the  interview,  that  the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  his  people 
on  this  point  are  conflicting.  It  requires  no  words  of  mine  to 
say  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  phraseology  used,  the 
Emperor  had  but  one  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  consented  to 
the  publication  of  the  document,  namely,  to  show  his  personal 
friendship  with  this  country.  That  being  so,  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  have  said  anything  that  might  infer  that  he  and  his 
people  were  not  at  one  on  this  point.  I  prefer  therefore  to 
assume  that  what  the  Emperor  intended  to  express  was,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  the  feeling  in  Germany  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Boers,  and  against  England;  and  my  conclusion 
in  this  respect  is  borne  out  by  the  two  references  following  hard 
one  upon  the  other,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  hostility  of 
the  German  people  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  has 
never  been  disputed. 

Respecting  the  alleged  summary  of  a  conversation  which 
a  certain  Mr.  Hale  is  said  to  have  had  with  the  Kaiser,  and  at 
which  his  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  repeated,  only  in  far  more 
pronounced  form,  the  views  concerning  Anglo-German  relations 
which  he  had  already  communicated  to  the  unknown  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  I  do  not  think  one  need  do 
more  than  point  out  that  as  the  correctness  of  the  summary  is 
absolutely  denied  by  Mr.  Hale  himself  it  would  be  contrary  to 
journalistic  usage  with  us  to  proceed  any  further  with  the 
matter. 

I  confess,  too,  I  find  it  difficult  to  treat  very  seriously  the 
supposed  constitutional  crisis  to  which  the  irritation  caused  in 
Germany  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  is  alleged  to  have 
given  rise  or  to  be  likely  to  give  rise  in  the  near  future.  After  all 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  Emperor  if  Prince  Biilow  forgot  to  read 
the  Emperor's  letter  before  it  was  communicated  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  when  the  Chancellor  had  tendered  his  resignation 
and  his  Majesty  had  refused  to  accept  the  offer,  the  quarrel,  if 
quarrel  there  was,  was  necessarily  at  an  end.  The  Parliament 
had  no  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  most  popular  Minister  whose  sympathies 
and  ideas  were  very  much  in  accord  with  their  own,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  of  the  German  people  were 
still  less  anxious  to  reduce  the  position  of  their  sovereign  to  that 
of  a  constitutional  monarch  who  has  to  subordinate  his  views  to 
those  of  his  Ministers  so  long  as  they  command  a  parliamentary 
majority.  The  Hohenzollern  dynasty  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  creation  of  an  united  Germany,  and  the  Fatherland  is  so 
associated  with  the  reigning  family  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  that  whenever  there  has  been  a  serious  conflict  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  dynasty  it  has  always  been  the  latter  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  people,  has  carried  the  day. 
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THE  NEAR  EAST 

Under  the  conditions  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate 
I  think  we  shall  do  wisely  to  consider  the  prospects  of  German 
statecraft  in  the  Near  Bast  rather  than  speculate  on  the  modifi- 
cations which  are  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  relations  of  the  leading  European 
Powers  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  stated  as  follows  from  the  German 
point  of  view.  Austria  adheres  to  the  position  she  has  taken  up 
since  her  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina.  By  the 
mandate  conferred  on  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  she  has 
rescued  these  derelict  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  from  utter 
disorganisation,  has  restored  law  and  order,  and  by  administering 
them  much  on  the  same  principles  as  Great  Britain  has  employed 
in  the  native  States  of  India,  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  good- 
will of  the  mass  of  the  population  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
England  has  done  in  Egypt.  She  has  expended  very  large  sums 
in  order  to  place  the  provinces  on  a  sound  footing  of  law  and 
order  at  her  own  cost,  and  therefore  sees  no  reason  why  she 
should  pay  any  compensation  to  Turkey  for  the  performance  of 
a  duty  which  ought  by  right  to  have  been  discharged  by  the 
Porte.  She  would,  however,  probably  be  willing  to  join  in 
guaranteeing  an  international  loan  so  as  to  provide  the  Ottoman 
Empire  with  the  funds  required  for  the  reorganisation  of  her 
remaining  possessions.  What  is  more,  Austria  would  offer  no 
objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations  and  to  the  transfer 
of  the  foreign  post  offices  to  Turkish  administration,  provided 
always  that  the  other  Continental  Powers  "agreed  to  make  similar 
concessions. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  Balkan  States,  the  attitude  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  intelligible  enough.  She  entertains  no 
hostility  to  Bulgaria,  who  has  shown  herself  capable  of  self- 
government,  and  whose  State  policy  is  hardly  influenced  by  Slav 
proclivities,  and  whose  ambition  is  directed  towards  the  East 
rather  than  towards  the  West.  The  racial  enmity  between 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  is  far  more  acute  than  that  between  any 
other  Slav  States  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  idea  of  any  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  two  is  utterly  fanciful.  The  history  of 
Servia  is  one  long  record  of  civil  war,  internal  dissensions,  and 
criminal  conspiracies,  which  culminated  in  the  revolting  murder 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  which  eventuated  in  the  deposition 
of  the  Karageorgevich  dynasty  and  the  accession  of  their  hereditary 
rivals,  the  Obrenovich  dynasty.  The  party  of  the  regicides  is  still 
all-powerful  in  Servia,  and  as  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  no 
civilised  Power,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Russia,  will  raise 
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a  hand  to  assist  a  State  placed  by  its  own  act  almost  outside  the 
pale  of  humanity.  Austria  naturally  repudiates  the  idea  of 
ceding  any  territory  to  Servia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  might  exert  her  influence  to  obtain  for  Servia  the  right  of 
participation  in  the  International  Commission  appointed  to  regu- 
late the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

With  regard  to  Montenegro  her  peculiar  position  renders  her 
well-nigh  unassailable  in  her  mountain  fastness.  She  has  long 
been  one  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but 
outside  her  own  narrow  frontiers  she  is  utterly  powerless,  and 
except  for  the  accident  that  the  Queen  of  Italy  is  a  Montenegrin 
Princess  and  happens  to  be  very  popular  with  the  Italian  public, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  world  at  large  whether 
Montenegro  has  or  has  not  free  access  to  a  port  on  the  Adriatic. 

For  many  years  past  Germany  alone  amidst  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe  has  been  the  friend  of  Turkey,  and  from  the  day  when 
Abdul  Hamid  re-established  Constitutional  Government  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire,  Germany  has  supported  the  "  Young 
Turkey  "  party  both  in  Constantinople  and  in  Macedonia.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  ever  the  Eastern  Question 
comes  before  an  International  Conference,  Germany  will  do  her 
utmost  to  protect  the  interests  of  Turkey,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  Asia  Minor. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  in  The  Empire  Eeview  for 
last  month  I  endeavoured  to  explain  certain  contingencies  of 
the  not  remote  future  which  rendered  the  maintenance  of  close 
friendship  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  almost  obli- 
gatory, while  friendship  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey, 
however  valuable  it  may  be,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  subordinate 
importance.  I  may  therefore  safely  assume  that,  if  Austria 
declines  to  take  part  in  any  conference  until  her  right  to  retain 
possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  is  accepted  beforehand  as 
an  accomplished  and  an  irrevocable  fact,  Germany,  whatever  her 
individual  views  may  be,  will  support  Austria  in  her  refusal. 

The  majority  of  the  Powers  who  are  to  form  the  conference 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  plain  fact  that  Austria  is  in  actual 
possession  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin ;  and  as  they  are  well  aware  also  that  Austria  has  not  the 
least  intention  of  relinquishing  the  possession  of  these  provinces 
to  anyone,  they  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is-  not  worth  while  running  the  risk  of  passing  an  abstract 
resolution  which  they  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
enforce  in  practice.  The  only  Power  which  is  likely  to  raise  any 
serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  is,  I  imagine, 
Bussia.  She  may,  however,  decline  to  assist  at  any  conference 
unless  all  matters  relating  to  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  are 
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taken  into  consideration.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case 
it  would  follow  that  Eussia  has  not  yet  abandoned  her  dream  of 
a  Panslavic  kingdom,  of  which  Holy  Eussia  is  to  be  head  and 
chief,  and  by  which  the  Cross  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
Crescent  on  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 


PRANCB  AND  MOROCCO 

The  French  press  were  so  elated  at  the  idea  that  Germany 
was  about  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  against  England,  and  that 
this  country  was  about  to  convert  the  Anglo-French  entente 
cordiale  into  an  armed  alliance  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  their 
heads.  For  the  time  being  Morocco  and  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras 
have  been  left  in  oblivion.  Ever  since  French  troops  were 
sent  in  hot  haste  to  Casablanca  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the 
European  inhabitants  against  a  Moorish  raid,  when  a  single 
French  man-of-war  proved  sufficient  to  bombard  the  town  and 
crush  the  emeute,  they  have  sought  for  every  pretext  to  prolong 
their  sojourn  in  Morocco.  The  French  generals  first  discovered 
that  they  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  European  colony 
at  Casablanca  till  they  had  first  occupied  the  plains  lying 
between  the  sea  coast  and  the  hills.  When  they  had  raided 
the  plains  they  felt  themselves  under  the  obligation  of  following 
the  Moors  into  the  hills  and  occupying  the  villages,  which  they  re- 
presented as  requiring  severe  chastisement  for  venturing  to  dispute 
the  military  supremacy  of  French  soldiery  provided  with  arms  of 
precision  against  undrilled  peasants  armed  with  rusty  muskets. 
Then  on  the  report  that  they  were  threatened  by  the  tribes  on  the 
western  frontiers  of  Algeria  the  French  military  authorities 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  Algerian  provinces, 
whence  they  could  call  to  their  aid  in  case  of  necessity  any 
number  of  French  troops. 

Again,  when  Abdul  Aziz  had  been  formally  deposed  at  Fez, 
and  the  Maghsen  had  proclaimed  Mulai  Hafid  as  the  lawful 
Sultan,  and  when  his  predecessor  had  fled  to  the  nearest  French 
camp,  he  was  welcomed  there  as  the  rightful  Sovereign  of 
Morocco.  The  French  did  everything  in  their  power  to  defer 
the  restoration  of  order  in  Morocco  by  espousing  the  claims  of 
Abdul  Aziz.  Indeed,  if  this  prince  had  not  been  so  devoid  of 
courage  he  might  before  this  have  been  restored  to  the  Sultanate 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  arms  and  soldiers  with  which 
the  French  military  authorities  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
provide  the  exiled  Sovereign.  In  a  country  such  as  Morocco 
promptitude  of  action  is  the  first  condition  of  success,  and  yet 
only  within  the  last  month  France  has  been  unable  to  make  up 
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her  mind  upon  what  conditions  the  French  Government  can  allow 
Mulai  Hafid  to  commence  his  reign  in  earnest.  Spain  takes  no 
interest  in  the  future  of  Morocco,  and  has  not,  and  never  has 
had,  any  desire  to  interfere  with  her  internal  reorganisation. 

In  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  terms  which  France  proposes 
as  the  essential  conditions  of  the  Sultan's  recognition  by  Europe 
are  by  no  means  easy  of  accomplishment.  In  the  first  place  he 
is  ordered  to  make  friends  with  his  brother,  to  provide  him  with 
means  befitting  his  rank  and  to  guarantee  his  personal  safety. 
Now  this  demand  violates  every  rule  of  Oriental  statecraft.  So 
long  as  Abdul  Aziz  remains  alive  in  Morocco  Mulai  Hafid's  life 
is  in  danger,  and  so  long  as  the  French  continue  encamped  on 
Moroccan  soil  there  can  be  no  strong  government  established 
therein.  Hafid  is  asked  also  on  his  accession  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion bidding  his  subjects  to  respect  the  lives  and  properties  of 
all  his  subjects  whatever  may  be  their  creed.  But  so  long  as 
a  French  army  continues  to  occupy  Morocco,  neither  Mulai  Hafid 
nor  any  other  Moorish  ruler  can  issue  an  edict  of  this  character 
with  any  prospect  of  seeing  it  obeyed. 

I  gather  too,  that  the  unfortunate  Mulai  Hafid  is  informed 
that  before  his  formal  recognition,  he  is  to  indemnify  France 
for  the  expenses  she  has  sustained  in  the  bombardment  of  Casa- 
blanca and  in  her  occupation  of  Moroccan  territory,  and  that  she 
herself  intends  to  make  out  her  own  statement  of  account. 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

Tacitus  observes  of  two  Roman  Emperors  who  fought  their 
way  to  the  Imperial  throne  that  the  one  who  finally  succeeded 
would  infallibly  have  been  regarded  by  the  Eomans  as  the 
worst  Emperor  who  had  ever  reigned,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  dethroned  by  his  successor  shortly  after 
his  accession.  I  suspect  many  of  our  American  fellow  kinsmen 
would,  in  common  with  myself,  have  equally  disliked  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  either  of  the  rival  candidates.  Mr.  Taft 
possessed  three  great  advantages  over  Mr.  Bryan.  He  is  not  a 
bimetallist,  he  is  not  a  church  member,  and  he  has  not  a  per- 
petual gift  of  the  gab.  Mr.  Bryan,  on  the  other  hand,  can  orate 
at  any  given  moment. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  according  to  popular  opinion 
Mr.  Taft  showed  considerable  administrative  ability  in  removing 
the  discontent  in  the  Philippines  which  had  been  rendered  abso- 
lutely unbearable  by  the  harshness  which  had  hitherto  charac- 
terised the  American  administration  of  the  Colonies  won  by  the 
United  States  in  their  war  with  Spain.  It  should  be  stated  also 
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that  the  evidence  of  any  signal  ability  he  is  said  to  have  displayed 
on  re-organising  Philippine  affairs  upon  a  sound  basis  rests  almost 
solely  on  the  evidence  of  President  Eoosevelt,  who  had  selected 
him  as,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  "his  heir  and  assign."  After  all, 
however,  Mr.  Taft's  chief  recommendations  amongst  sensible 
men — and  there  are  more  such  men  in  the  United  States  than 
is  commonly  supposed — is  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  he  is 
not  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  Quiet  men  are  often  deep,  and  if  Mr.  Taft 
should  have  the  courage  to  shake  off  his  predecessor's  domination, 
to  abandon  the  clap-trap,  the  perpetual  air  of  cornplacenc}-  and 
satisfaction  with  every  word,  act,  or  deed,  of  the  latter's  personal 
satisfaction,  he  might  easily  secure  himself  against  the  otherwise 
inevitable  consequences  of  Eoosevelt  patronage. 

Mr.  Taft,  though  President-Elect,  does  not  assume  office  till 
next  spring.  Up  to  that  date,  supreme  authority  rests  with  the 
outgoing  President.  In  the  good  old  days  when  a  Democrat 
superseded  a  Eepublican,  or  vice  versa,  no  difficulty  of  this  kind 
could  well  arise.  The  incoming  Democrat  naturally  disapproved 
of  every  measure  recommended  by  the  Eepublican  stop-gap  and 
thus  counterbalanced  the  other.  But  when  the  locum  tenens  and 
the  actual  occupant  of  the  White  House  are  both  staunch 
Eepublicans,  differing  only  in  the  shade  of  their  Eepublicanism, 
one  of  the  two  must  ride  behind.  It  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  would  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
consent  to  play  second  fiddle  to  Mr.  Taft.  If  so,  it  appears  that 
for  the  next  few  months  Mr.  Eoosevelt  will  give  instructions  to 
Mr.  Taft,  and  when  the  latter  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
White  House  Sinbad  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  shake  his 
old  man  of  the  sea  off  his  shoulders. 

Moreover,  as  if  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Taft's  situation  were 
not  sufficiently  arduous,  the  President,  on  the  morrow  of  becoming 
the  Ex-President,  will  add  to  the  confusion  by  starting  as  the 
new  editor  of  an  American  review  which  is  considered  by  its 
readers  and  eulogists  to  be  the  highest  production  of  America, 
and  to  far  surpass  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews  in  the 
profundity  of  its  articles,  the  vigour  of  its  style,  and  erudite- 
ness  of  its  criticism.  The  idea  of  a  man  being  President  of 
the  great  Eepublic  of  the  West  when  he  goes  to  bed  one  night 
as  President  and  has  to  be  up  next  morning  before  daybreak  to  see 
the  proof  of  the  article  by  which  he  proposes  to  pulverise  the 
policy  of  the  new  President,  is  so  comic  in  itself  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  an  American  sense  of  humour. 

For  evil  or  for  good  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has,  in  fact,  already  intro- 
duced two  fundamental  modifications  into  the  Eepublic  as  founded 
by  the  fathers  of  the  country.  He  has  asserted  his  right  to 
nominate  his  own  successor,  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
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canvassing  for  his  own  nominee.  According  to  our  old-fashioned 
British  notions  the  morrow  of  a  Presidential  election  would  seem 
an  unfortunate  moment  for  expatiating  on  the  advantages  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  being  amalgamated  with  the  United 
States.  The  spectacle  of  the  intrigues,  bribery,  corruption, 
lobbying,  license,  recriminations,  scandals,  processions,  bands, 
speeches  and  general  riot  and  confusion,  which  seem  to  increase 
in  magnitude  and  gravity  with  every  succeeding  Presidential  con- 
test, is  not  calculated  to  attract  the  Canadian  people  to  exchange 
the  reign  of  law  and  order  which  they  enjoy  under  British  rule 
for  the  mob  law  and  the  rule  of  Judge  Lynch  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Dominion  would 
profit  by  a  partnership  with  a  State  far  surpassing  her  own  in 
population. 

Year  by  year  Canada  is  going  ahead  of  the  great  Republic  of 
the  West  in  prosperity,  enterprise  and  development,  and  year  by 
year  she  is  becoming  more  and  more  able  to  stand  by  herself, 
safe  from  attack  under  the  protection  of  the  all-powerful  British 
navy.  We  have  every  desire  to  remain  in  amity  with  our 
American  kinsmen,  but  the  shirt  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  coat ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  Canada  comes  nearer  and  closer  to 
us  than  our  more  distant  kinsfolk.  Senator  Hill  has  recently 
appealed  to  our  Canadian  fellow-countrymen  to  exchange  British 
nationality,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  for  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  they  are  wise  they  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  similar  solici- 
tations. They  know  how  they  have  prospered  under  self-govern- 
ment, guaranteed  against  all  attack  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
mother-country,  and  with  that  guarantee  they  may  well  rest 
content. 

THE   LATE   EMPRESS   OP  CHINA 

China  looms  so  large  in  the  vision  of  mankind  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  an  onlooker  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
to  form  any  estimate  by  which  to  calculate  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  events  that  occur  within  her  borders.  Every 
individual  in  the  world  may  be  said  to  remain  unknown  to  every 
other.  In  like  fashion  every  nation  is  well-riigh  unintelligible  and 
inscrutable  to  every  other.  In  the  case  of  the  Celestial  Empire  on 
the-  one  hand,  we  are  assured  that  its  inhabitants  are  the  most 
truthful  of  mankind ;  that  they  honour  their  forefathers  with  the 
most  extreme  veneration  ;  that  with  them  parricide  is  punished 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures  human  malignity  can  devise,  and  so 
forth,  till  we  finally  lose  hold  of  any  vague  conception  we  might 
have  formed  as  to  the  opinion  likely  to  be  held  by  subjects  of  tbe 
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deceased  Empress  on  the  occasion  of  her  sudden  and  mysterious 
death.  For  aught  we  know  she  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  Messalina,  Good  Queen  Bess,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  She  may 
have  been  a  genuine  philanthropist  or  even  a  prison  reformer, 
a  champion  of  women's  rights,  and  to  have  included  amidst 
female  privileges  the  right  to  chop  off  the  head  of  any  man  who 
ventured  to  dispute  her  sovereign  will ;  and  to  have  kept  her 
lawful  lord  and  master  imprisoned  in  his  own  palace,  in  order 
to  teach  him  his  duties  as  a  king.  How  this  may  be  I  for  one 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  one  fact,  if  fact  it  is,  which  is  generally  asserted  as 
indicating  the  future  policy  of  China,  is  that  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation  are  bitterly  hostile  to  Japan.  This  view,  which  is  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  British  merchants  residing  in  the  open 
ports,  proceeds  mainly  from  the  resentment  caused,  or  supposed 
to  be  caused,  from  the  defeats  of  the  Chinese  by  the  Japanese 
armies.  An  Englishman,  a  Frenchman  or  a  German,  placed 
under  like  circumstances  might  possibly  entertain  the  same  view, 
but  I  doubt  its  being  held  by  a  born  Chinaman.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  the  good  fortune  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  Chinese 
gentleman  who  had  come  over  to  visit  Europe.  How  far  he  told 
what  was  the  truth — or  what  he  wished  me  to  believe  to  be  the 
truth — I  have  no  means  of  judging,  more  especially  as  he  always 
prefaced  his  statements  by  saying  he  would  tell  me  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

However,  when  I  happened  to  ask  why  it  was  that  China, 
with  its  estimated  population  of  400,000,000,  possessed  an  army 
of  all  ranks  not  exceeding  40,000  all  told,  and  why  this  small 
number  of  troops  under  arms  seemed  to  be  utterly  ineffective 
when  called  upon  to  fight,  he  commenced  by  stating  that  he 
feared  his  answer  might  give  offence.  I  asked  him  how  this 
could  be.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  know  how  proud  you  are  of  your 
troops,  and  I  am  afraid  you  may  think  me  discourteous.  You 
probably  are  not  aware  that  by  my  countrymen  the  trade  of  a 
soldier  in  China  has  long  been  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
civilised  human  being,  and  that  therefore  no  man  of  any  position 
or  education  will  ever  expose  himself  to  the  contempt  of  his 
friends  or  relations.  In  consequence  the  only  men  who  will 
consent  to  become  officers  are  those  lost  to  every  feeling  of 
decency  and  self-respect  and  who  therefore  have  no  authority 
over  the  men  under  their  command.  Now  without  officers  trained 
to  risk  their  own  lives  the  creation  of  a  national  army  is  a  sheer 
impossibility."  I  have  long  remembered  this  version  of  the 
unwarlike  repute  attaching  to  the  Chinese,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  military  reforms  we  hear  of  in  and  about  Pekin,  I  cannot 
see  any  cause  to  think  that  the  present  regime  in  China  will  differ 
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materially  from  its  predecessor.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  in  watch- 
ing the  course  of  events  in  France  and,  though  happily  to  a  less 
degree,  in  England,  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  friends  of  humanity  to  regard  courts  of  arbitration  as 
absolute  panaceas  against  war.  Every  humanitarian  reformer 
who  endeavours  to  set  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen  against 
the  military  or  naval  service  is  doing  his  utmost,  however  unde- 
signedly,  to  bring  about  the  undoing  of  his  country's  independent 
existence. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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SOME    REFLECTIONS  ON  A  TARIFF 

BY  SIR  CHARLES   WALPOLE 

ONE  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  opponents  of  Tariff  Eeform 
is  the  difficulty  of  defining  raw  materials.  Are  partly  manu- 
factured articles,  like  pig-iron,  to  be  treated  as  raw  material,  or 
not  ?  it  is  asked  ;  and  others  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
wheat  is  a  raw  material,  because  wheat  makes  bread,  and  food  is 
necessary  to  the  producer,  and  unless  he  is  properly  stoked,  he 
cannot  produce.  The  advocate  of  Tariff  Keform  invariably  lays 
it  down  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  tax  raw  materials :  and  he  of 
course  denies  that  food  is  raw  material  in  any  sense. 

But  the  problem  of  what  category  partly  manufactured  goods 
shall  be  placed  in  remains  to  be  solved.  The  Prime  Minister 
exultantly  strikes  at  the  policy  of  preference  by  asking  how 
preference  can  be  granted  to  our  colonies  without  taxing  either 
food  or  raw  material.  The  great  Canadian  export  he  says  is 
wheat,  and  preference  to  Canada  must  mean  an  import  duty  on 
foreign  wheat.  The  great  export  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  wool,  and  preference  cannot  be  granted  to  them  except  by 
placing  an  import  duty  on  foreign  wool.  His  arguments  have 
been  answered  more  or  less  effectually  by  Tariff  Keform  advocates. 
But  time  marches  and  the  sequence  of  facts  also — both  inexor- 
ably—  and  circumstances  have  brought  both  Free  Traders  and  Tariff 
Keformers  up  to  a  fence,  which,  also  inexorably,  demands  a  solu- 
tion. This  fence  is  the  decline  of  hop  culture  in  England  ;  we 
are  told  in  an  illuminating  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Financial 
Supplement  to  the  Times  of  April  3rd  that  "  The  area  of  land 
under  hops  in  England  reached  high  water  mark  in  1878  when 
there  was  an  acreage  of  71,789.  In  1888  it  had  been  reduced  to 
58,494  and  in  1902  to  48,031,  since  which  time  it  has  continued 
to  contract  steadily,"  and  in  1907  was  only  44,938,  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  area.  "  There  are  no  official 
returns  yet  available  showing  the  further  decrease  in  the  acreage 
since  that  harvest,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  grubbing  of 
the  plant  has  been  in  progress  upon  a  scale  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  decline  which  has  preceded  it." 
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We  are  further  told  that  the  total  cost  of  growing,  picking, 
and  drying  makes  a  total  of  £45  to  £50  per  acre,  of  which  £30  to 
£32  is  spent  in  labour,  "  consequently  the  labour  bill  in  respect  of 
the  whole  of  the  English  hop  acreage  amounted  in  1907  to  rather 
more  than  £1,500,000." 

Hops  are  grown  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Here- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire,  and  apart  from  the  large  employ- 
ment of  local  labour,  thousands  of  the  poorest  of  poor  people, 
men,  women,  and  children  migrate  in  the  summer  to  the  hop- 
gardens to  gather  the  crop.  "  The  industry  moreover  circulates  a 
large  amount  of  money  among  the  trading  firms  of  the  country 
engaged  in  supplying  artificial  manure,  hop  washes,  sulphur,  wire- 
work,  hop  twine  and  the  special  machinery  by  which  the  prepara- 
tions for  combating  aphis,  blight  and  mould  are  applied  to  the 
plant." 

Such  is  the  valuable  home  industry  which  is  being  deliber- 
ately destroyed  by  the  dumping  of  thousands  of  tons  of  Californian 
hops  at  scrap-heap  prices.  Mr.  Howard  Kennard  of  East  Far- 
leigh  in  Kent  sends  to  the  Daily  Express  the  following  report 
of  what  a  leading  American  hop  grower  recently  said  to  him  : — 

"  England  is  our  market,  and  rather  than  waste  our  surplus  growth  we 
must  send  it  to  the  only  place  in  the  wide  world  which  will  take  all  we  over- 
produce, duty  free,  at  the  risk  of  ruining  the  home  producer,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  send  to  England,  and  shall  no  doubt  ruin  its  market,  if  the  English 
are  such  consummate  fools  as  to  allow  us  to  play  our  game  unimpeded,  when 
they  could  checkmate  us  by  putting  a  duty  on  all  imported  hops." 

Whether  then  is  it  better  to  put  a  40s.  duty  on  the  cwt.  of  hops, 
and  restore  and  increase  the  hop  industry,  or  to  drive  the  farmers 
into  the  colonies,  and  the  labourers  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed and  the  workhouse  ? 

Hops  are  a  very  speculative  crop,  and  the  hop  grower  has  to 
average  bad  with  good  years,  but  through  bad  and  good  years  the 
foreigner  has  undersold  him,  when  there  has  been  a  shortage  ; 
and  when  he  has  had  a  bumper  crop  he  is  met  by  the  higher 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  the  Continent.  And  now  the 
end  has  come  by  the  determination  of  the  Americans  to  flood 
the  market  with  hops  at  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

If  the  hop  industry  were  protected  in  the  manner  now 
demanded  by  the  Kentish  people  this  country  could  easily  grow 
all  the  hops  required  for  the  brewing  industry.  "  Mr.  Grid  ley, 
hop  merchant,"  says  the  Times  article,  "  and  many  others  in  close 
touch  with  the  brewers,  declare  that  they  have  received  assur- 
ances that  no  opposition  will  be  offered  to  the  proposal  from  that 
source,"  and  the  reason  is  that  the  quantity  of  hops  used  in 
proportion  to  a  barrel  of  beer  is  so  small  that  even  a  considerable 
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rise  in  the  price  of  hops  would  be  inappreciable  in  a  glass  of  ale, 
so  that  the  price  could  not  be  raised  on  the  consumer  any  more 
than  the  reduction  of  Is.  of  the  duty  on  tea  could,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
explained  when  he  refused  to  take  the  Is.  off  in  1907,  appreciably 
affect  the  price  to  the  consumer.  But  even  if  it  did  raise  the 
price  of  beer,  such  a  duty  would  surely  commend  itself  at  any 
rate  to  the  advocates  of  temperance,  as  a  rise  should  be  the 
means  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  beer  which  is  drunk  by  the 
public. 

The  Free  Trader  of  course  will  say  that  the  effect  of  such 
legislation  would  be  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  British  hop  grower, 
and  that  he  would  at  once  put  up  the  price.  But  this  worn-out 
fallacy  of  the  armchair  economist  deserves  no  attention,  as 
practical  experience  shows  that  competition  within  the  Tariff 
Wall  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  keep  the  price  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
One  proof  of  this  is  the  action  of  Free  Trade  statesmen  themselves, 
who  for  fear  the  manufacturers  inside  the  tariff  wall  should  have 
any  advantage,  when  they  put  a  customs  duty  on  an  imported 
article  which  can  be  made  within  the  tariff  wall,  invariably  put 
an  excise  duty  on  the  home  made  article,  because  they  know  that 
the  price  of  such  article  inside  the  tariff  wall  would  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  imported  goods,  which  have  to  carry  the  duty,  and  so 
the  importer  should  suffer.  For  what  other  reason  was  an  excise 
duty  placed  on  cotton  goods  made  in  India,  if  it  was  not  to  level 
up  the  prices  of  India-made  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lancashire  manufacturer,  on  whose  goods  imported  into  India  an 
import  duty  was  paid? 

But  if  in  a  bad  year  there  should  be  a  likelihood  of  a  shortage 
in  the  hop  crop  and  the  importation  of  foreign  hops  should  become 
necessary,  "  the  higgling  of  the  market "  would  compel  the 
importer  of  the  foreign  hops,  which  have  to  carry  the  duty,  to 
reduce  his  margin  of  profit  on  his  cost  of  production,  or  both, 
and  offer  his  hops  at  such  a  price  as  would  enable  him  to  compete 
with  the  English  grown  hops,  and  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  the 
foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  duty. 

Let  us  then  face  this  fact  that  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods,  between 
raw  material  and  that  which  is  not  raw  material,  is  illogical  and 
futile. 

What  the  Tariff  Keformer  asks  for  is  "  a  scientific  tariff." 
In  other  words  a  tariff  which  is  best  suited  to  the  mercantile 
requirements  of  the  country  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  people.  A  tariff  which  will  best  develop  production, 
increase  the  industries  of  the  country  and  multiply  employment. 
If  thousands  of  people  are  saved  from  becoming  a  burthen  on  the 
rates,  and  are  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  the  taxation 
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of  foreign  hops,  then  let  foreign  hops  be  taxed.  If  the  same  result 
comes  to  pass  by  taxing  the  importation  of  ready-made  windows 
and  doors,  of  hooks  and  eyes,  of  gloves,  of  boots,  or  what  not,  let 
a  duty  be  imposed — it  need  not  be  a  large  duty,  if  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  turn  of  the  market ;  it  will  be  cheaper  to  do  this  than 
to  manufacture  paupers.  If  in  order  to  arrange  an  agreement 
with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  as  to  preference  by  placing  a  duty 
on  foreign  wheat  or  on  foreign  wool,  why  hesitate  to  do  so  ?  It 
need  not  be  a  large  duty,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  turn  of  the 
market.  It  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  driving  our 
best  people  out  of  the  country.  No  reasonable  man  would  wish 
to  put  a  duty  on  raw  material  unless  an  increase  of  production 
should  be  effected,  or  there  should  be  a  corresponding  advantage, 
such  as  the  saving  of  thousands  of  people  from  being  supported 
by  the  rates,  and  the  increase  of  production  must  be  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  increased  and  increasing  market, 
which  would  be  opened  up  by  the  growth  of  the  colonies. 

The  non-taxation  of  raw  material  must  not  be  exalted  into  a 
fetish  like  "  taxation  for  revenue  only."  It  would  seldom  be 
expedient  to  tax  raw  material,  but  occasions  may  arise  when  it 
might  be  expedient,  and  expediency  should  be  the  test. 

In  order  to  meet  unforeseen  circumstances  a  change  should  be 
made  in  our  cast-iron  system,  and  power  should  be  given  to  the 
King  in  council  to  suspend,  when  expedient,  a  duty  or  part  of  a 
duty.  Emergencies  such  as  a  world-shortage  of  any  commodity 
could  then  be  met  by  opening  the  sluicegate  and  increasing  the 
inflow  of  commodities  to  meet  the  shortage.  And  this  process 
could  be  resorted  to  in  the  event  of  the  Free  Traders'  bogie,  a  trust 
or  combine  threatening  to  destroy  the  natural  competition  of 
the  home  producers.  The  mere  knowledge  that  the  sluicegate 
could  be  resorted  to  would  render  the  forming  of  trusts  or 
combines  impossible. 

This  regulating  of  the  sluicegate  may  seem  to  some  to  savour 
of  bureaucratic  autocracy  and  to  supplant  the  direct  control  of 
the  people.  But  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  now  common 
practice  in  legislation  of  giving  power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  the  Parliamentary  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  better  carrying  out  of 
a  statute,  and  is  as  nothing  to  the  latest  legislative  development 
by  which  the  duties  of  the  elected  Councils  of  Counties  can  be 
arbitrarily  taken  over  by  three  "  Commissioners,"  and  as  proposed 
in  recent  bills  to  supersede  Scotch  local  authorities,  in  one  case, 
and  English  licensing  magistrates,  in  another,  by  a  junta  of 
similar  functionaries  ;  and  in  a  third  to  give  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  powers  of  a  Kussian  autocrat 
when  providing  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
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Similar  machinery  might  very  well  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  retaliation. 

When  the  United  States,  in  1890,  adopted  what  is  known  as 
the  McKinley  Act,  a  clause  was  introduced  which  is,  like  every- 
thing else  the  Americans  do,  exactly  to  the  point. 

Section  3  of  that  Act  (51  Congress  Session  I.C.  1244)  runs  as 
follows  :— 

That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with  countries  producing  the 
following  articles,  and  for  this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  1892, 
whenever  and  so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Government 
of  any  country  producing  and  exporting  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides, 
raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposed  duties  or  other  exactions 
upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of  the  United  States  which  in  view  of 
the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  tea  and  hides  into  the  United 
States  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,  he  shall  have 
the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  to  that  effect, 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar, 
molasses,  tea,  and  hides,  the  production  of  such  country,  for  such  time  as  he 
shall  deem  just,  and  in  such  case  and  during  such  suspension  duties  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  the 
product  of  or  exported  from  such  designated  country,  as  follows,  namely :  [Here 
follows  the  tariff  to  be  exacted.] 

One  course  would  be  to  enact  the  converse  of  this  provision — 
a  schedule  of  maximum  tariffs  would  be  enacted,  and  if  a  foreign 
country,  after  negotiation,  agreed  to  admit  our  exports  on  better 
terms  than  those  existing,  we  should  lift  the  sluice  by  Order  in 
Council  to  admit  the  foreigner's  goods  on  such  reduced  terms  as 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

If  negotiations  with  a  view  to  reciprocity  with  other  nations 
are  to  be  had  it  must  be  made  possible  to  give  effect  to  such 
negotiations  quickly.  To  be  compelled  to  wait  after  each  bargain 
till  Parliament  is  assembled,  and  a  Customs  Bill  has  been  wrangled 
over,  and  passed,  before  a  turn  of  the  screw  can  be  given  one  way 
or  the  other  is  a  hopelessly  elephantine  process.  What  is  required 
is  elasticity  and  promptitude. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  this  would  give  most  dangerous 
powers  to  the  executive,  but  if  our  great  Republican  neighbour 
can  venture  to  entrust  its  statesmen  with  so  wide  a  discretion 
surely  we  can  afford  to  do  likewise.  The  Free  Trader  will  talk 
about  the  introducing  of  lobbying  and  corruption,  but  are  we 
so  wanting  in  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  uprightness  of  our 
public  men  that  we  are  afraid  of  venturing  to  act  as  the  Germans 
have  acted,  without  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  the  imputation  of 
corruption?  They  have  in  the  course  of  years  worked  out  a 
scientific  tariff  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
But  the  Free  Trader  has  not  ventured  to  throw  a  stone  at 
G-ermany.  A  sound  and  complete  scientific  tariff  cannot  be  pro- 
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duced  like  Athene  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  It  has  to 
be  built  up  from  experience  to  experience,  and  based  on  the 
advice  of  experts,  not  only  those  at  home  but  those  in  the 
dominions  beyond  the  sea.  Mistakes  will  be  made  and  mistakes 
will  be  rectified,  but  in  the  end  honest  endeavour  will  succeed  in 
evolving  a  system  best  calculated  to  increase  production  and 
mutual  exchange  thoughout  the  several  composite  sections  of  the 
Empire. 

And  let  me  add  a  warning  to  Tariff  Keformers  who  are  inclined 
to  let  their  zeal  outrun  their  discretion,  and  to  "the  man  in  the 
street "  who  is  anxious  to  accept  the  coming  change  in  our  fiscal 
policy  as  a  panacea  for  present  distress.  The  existing  system  of 
free  imports  for  sixty  years  has  stereotyped  our  commercial 
habits,  and  the  steady  sapping  of  our  industrial  foundations  has 
been  proceeding  since  the  Franco-German  war;  so  that  it  will 
take  months,  nay  years,  to  restore  us  to  the  position  that  we  have 
year  by  year  surrendered.  The  change  in  our  fiscal  system 
cannot  operate  like  a  harlequin's  wand  and  restore  by  "Hey 
presto  "  our  decaying  industries  to  a  state  of  healthy  vitality.  The 
recovery,  like  all  recoveries,  must  be  gradual,  and  though  the 
change  of  system  will  at  once  turn  the  tide  of  unemployment  it 
cannot  immediately  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Patience,  therefore,  must  be  duly  exercised,  and  the  shoulder 
kept  to  the  wheel.  It  will  require  the  sturdy  faith  and  the 
enlightened  tenacity  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  supported  by  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  our  greatest  captains  of  industry,  to 
solve  the  gigantic  problem  which  is  to  garner  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  Empire. 

CHAELES  WALPOLE. 
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THE    IMPERIAL   COLLEGE    OF    SCIENCE 
AND    TECHNOLOGY 

BY    DR.    HENRY   T.    BOVEY,    F.R.S.  (Rector) 

I. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

ONE  of  the  results  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  to 
create  a  demand  for  scientific  technical  education.  This  demand 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Technical  School  for  mining  and  other 
branches  of  industry,  more  especially  chemical  manufactures,  in 
connection  with  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn 
Street  called  "  The  Government  School  of  Mines  and  of  Science 
applied  to  the  Arts." 

Two  years  later  this  newly  formed  department  of  Science  and 
Art  endeavoured  to  meet  the  public  demand  by  widening  the  scope 
of  the  Jermyn  Street  School  and  giving  it  the  character  of  a 
centre  for  a  prospective  system  of  technical  education  of  which 
the  Mining  School  naturally  formed  but  one  branch.  The 
system  of  instruction  was  organised  in  this  sense,  and  the  name 
of  the  school  changed  to  "  The  Metropolitan  School  of  Science 
applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts."  In  1859  an  attempt  was  made 
to  abolish  the  general  and  technical  divisions  of  the  school  and 
to  restrict  the  courses  of  instruction  for  associates  to  a  mining, 
a  metallurgical  and  a  geological  division,  and  although  the 
instruction  in  chemistry  retained  a  special  connection  with  the 
applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  the 
institution  was,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  a  school  of  mines 
only.  Accordingly  its  name  was  altered  to  "  The  Government 
School  of  Mines."  Finally  in  1863  the  name  was  again  changed 
to  "  The  Eoyal  School  of  Mines." 

In  the  year  following,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
a  "  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  " 
was  inaugurated  at  South  Kensington  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  after  a  time  the  departments  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology,  geology,  metallurgy  and  applied  mechanics 
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were  transferred  from  Jermyn  Street  to  their  present  premises  at 
South  Kensington,  leaving  mining  alone  to  be  dealt  with  at 
Jermyn  Street.  In  1873  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  was  transferred  to  the  Koyal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  and  some  years  later  the  remainder  of  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Mines  was  placed  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
other  departments. 

The  scientific  teaching  which  had  gradually  grown  up  round 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Mines  was  consolidated  and  system- 
atised  under  the  name  of  "  The  Normal  School  of  Science."  A 
department  of  agriculture  was  added  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
and  maintained  until  1887,  but  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
colleges  on  more  suitable  sites,  rendering  its  continuance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Normal  School  of  Science  unnecessary,  the  title 
of  the  school  was  changed  to  "  The  Eoyal  College  of  Science," 
and  under  this  name  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Koyal  School 
of  Mines.  In  due  course  a  number  of  national  scholarships, 
tenable  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  were  founded,  and 
arrangements  were  set  on  foot  by  which  a  course  of  instruction 
in  applied  electricity  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technical 
College  became  available  for  students  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Science  and  the  Koyal  School  of  Mines.*  The  erection  of  the 
new  buildings  in  Imperial  Institute  Koad  in  1906  provided  the 
most  complete  accommodation  for  the  departments  of  chemistry 
and  physics. 

The  idea  of  providing  a  School  of  Technology  of  an  advanced 
character  and  by  means  of  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  making  it 
available  for  the  industrial  classes,  is  seen  in  the  development  of 
the  School  of  Science.  Thus,  in  1869  the  system  of  short  summer 
courses  for  teachers  was  commenced  in  connection  with  the 
School,  and  later  on  teachers,  and  promising  students  who  under- 
took to  become  teachers,  were  brought  to  London  to  be  trained, 
receiving  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance  allowance  as  well 
as  free  education  at  the  School.  When  the  Science  Depart- 
ments were  organised  separately  in  1881,  the  first  name  given 
to  the  new  department  was  the  Normal  College  of  Science,  and 
its  prospectus  has  constantly  set  forth  that  it  is  intended  partly  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers. 

A  number  of  technical  institutions,  or  university  colleges,  to 
which  technical  departments  were  attached,  were  subsequently 
founded  in  the  provinces,  while  in  London,  engineering  educa- 
tion showed  great  expansion  both  at  University  College  and  at 
King's  College.  The  demand  for  education  of  this  character  was 
further  met  by  the  formation  of  the  "  City  and  Guilds  Central 

*  These  three    institutions  were  recognised   as    schools  of    the  University  of 
London. 
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Technical  College."  In  1878  the  Corporation  and  Livery  Com- 
panies of  the  City  of  London  combined  to  form  the  "  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education,"  one  of  its  principal  objects  being  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Technical  College  to  give  higher  education  in 
technology  as  applied  to  productive  industry.  The  College 
provided  systematic  courses  of  an  advanced  character  for  students 
desiring  to  become  civil,  mechanical,  or  electrical  engineers,  and 
also  for  technical  chemists,  and  in  1899  it  was  made  a  School 
of  the  University  of  London  and  included  in  the  faculty  of 
engineering.  There  existed  then  at  South  Kensington  im- 
mediately prior  to  1907  three  schools  or  colleges.  Of  these  the 
Eoyal  School  of  Mines  specialised  in  the  direction  of  a  complete 
scientific  and  technical  education  for  students  intending  to  engage 
in  the  mining  industry ;  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  supplied 
systematic  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  pure  science  to  a 
limited  number  of  teachers  of  science,  to  intending  teachers  of 
science  and  to  others,  while  the  City  and  Guilds  College  devoted  its 
energies  to  applied  science,  especially  in  relation  to  mechanical, 
civil,  and  electrical  engineering. 

A  Departmental  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1904  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Science  and  the  Koyal  School 
of  Mines  and  other  matters  connected  therewith.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  Institu- 
tion of  Science  and  Technology  which  was  to  include  both  these 
Institutions  and  also,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  City  and 
Guilds  College,  and  was  to  be  provided  with  large  additional 
resources  in  land  and  funds  conditionally  promised  by  the 
Government,  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  London  County  Council,  and  private  donors.  The 
Charter  of  July  8th,  1907,  gave  effect  to  these  recommendations 
by  creating  "  The  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology," 
with  power  to  establish  colleges  or  other  institutions  and  depart- 
ments of  instruction  as  integral  parts  of  its  system,  and  with  the 
declared  purpose  of  giving  the  highest  specialised  instruction  and 
of  providing  the  fullest  equipment  for  the  most  advanced  training 
and  research  in  the  various  branches  of  Science,  especially  in  its 
applications  to  industry.  The  Central  Technical  College  agreed, 
while  reserving  to  itself  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  that  the  College  should  nevertheless  be 
associated  with  and  form  part  of  the  ndore  comprehensive  scheme 
of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  educational 
work  of  the  College  being  co-ordinated  with  other  divisions  of  the 
Imperial  College  as  the  "  City  and  Guilds  College." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  scientific  technical 
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education  since  its  inception  in  1851,  showing  the  chief  move- 
ments which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology. 


II. 

THE  GOVEENING  BODY. 

His  Majesty  the  King  graciously  consented  to  be  the  Visitor 
of  the  new  College,  and  the  following  men  of  eminence  in  public 
life  and  scientific  work  were  appointed  members  of  the  first 
Governing  Body:  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour ;  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  G.C.B. ;  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  Bart. ; 
Sir  William  White,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  K.C.B. 
(Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow) ;  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Dyke 
Acland;  Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  C.B. ;  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Sykes ;  Dr. 
E.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.K.S.  (Director  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory) ;  Sir  Edward  Busk ;  Mr.  D.  S.  Capper  (Professor 
of  Engineering,  King's  College) ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Farmer,  F.E.S. 
(Professor  of  Botany,  Koyal  College  of  Science) ;  Sir  Henry 
Enfield  Eoscoe,  F.E.S. ;  Sir  A.  W.  Eiicker  (Principal  of  the 
University  of  London);  Mr.  A.  A.  Allen,  M.P. ;  Mr.  H.  P. 
Harris  (then  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council) ;  Sir 
Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  L.C.C. ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Eobinson,  L.C.C. ;  * 
Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  (then  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  Education 
Committee) ;  f  the  Earl  of  Halsbury  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute) ;  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry, 
K.C.B. ;  Sir  Owen  Eoberts  (Clerk  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Clothworkers) ;  Sir  Walter  Prideaux  (Clerk  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths) ;  Sir  John  Watney  (Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute) ;  Viscount  Esher, 
G.C.VO.,  K.C.B.;  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  John  Bigge,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.;  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.E.S. 
(now  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society) ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Tilden,  F.E.S. 
(Dean  of  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Science) ;  Mr.  William  Gowland  (Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the 
Eoyal  School  of  Mines) ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Dalby  (Professor  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  Central  Technical  College) ; 
Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  F.E.S.  (President  of  the  institution  of 
Civil  Engineers) ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Eiches  (President  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers);  Mr.  E.  K.  Gray  (a  Past-President 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers) ;  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Bart. 

*  The  present  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

t  Since  deceased.    His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson  (Chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  Education  Committee). 
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(President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute) ;  Dr.  Francis  Elgar, 
F.K.S. ;  Dr.  Edward  Divers,  F.K.S.  (a  Past-President  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry) ;  Mr.  Arthur  Sopwith  (a  Past- 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers) ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
McDermott  (a  Past-President  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy) . 


III. 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTS. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Imperial  College  in  a  recent  address,  and 
I  am  now  glad  to  take  this  opportunity,  kindly  given  me  by  the 
Editor  of  The  Empire  Beview,  to  bring  these  before  a  wider  public, 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  in  much  the  same  form. 

The  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  union  of  long-established  and  justly-famed  institutions. 
It  may  perhaps  be  well  at  the  outset  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  that  are  inseparable  from  our  constitution.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  in  the  Imperial  College  we  shall  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  same  kind  of  problems  that  have  beset  other 
Unions  of  all  degrees  of  complexity,  problems  which  arise  from 
the  new  mutual  relations  of  the  parts.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  if  we  do  not  frankly 
face  these  problems  and  see  and  foresee,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  limitations,  the  responsibilities,  the  foundations,  and,  perhaps, 
the  dangers  of  union.  In  these  days  one  does  not  need  to  be  per- 
suaded that  union  is  strength,  for  it  may  be  called  a  panacea  of 
the  age.  Men  fly  to  it  as  their  only  method  of  accomplishing 
every  kind  of  object ;  but  it  is  not  so  clearly  seen  that  a  union  is 
not  necessarily  strong  in  direct  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The 
bridge-builder  should  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a 
point  beyond  "which  length  becomes  a  danger,  yet  one  finds  in 
practice  that  there  is  still  a  temptation  to  make  an  engineering 
work  the  largest  in  the  world — a  temptation  to  measure  great- 
ness by  size.  That  the  Imperial  College  may  be  less  likely  to 
fall  into  this  error,  let  us  set  before  ourselves  some  ideals  as  to 
the  quality  of  our  Union. 

In  any  union  of  equals,  if  the  members  are  to  be  loyal  to  the 
idea  which  has  brought  them  together,  they  must  remember  that 
it  is  possible  for  selfishness  to  entrench  itself  in  the  care  of  one's 
particular  and  special  department  and  in  the  ambition  for  its 
paramount  influence,  and  that  in  this  case,  as  in  individual 
instances,  he  finds  himself  best  who  loses  himself.  This  last  resort 
of  selfishness,  as  I  venture  to  call  it,  not  infrequently  becomes 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  95.  2  A 
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apparent  when  there  is  a  question  of  unequal  advance.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  in  such  a  case  there  should  be  a  lurking  sense  of 
injustice,  particularly  if,  as  often  happens,  the  new  privileges  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  new  departments  and  leave  the  old  apparently 
unrecognised.  The  elder  brother  is  not  extinct  even  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Yet,  viewing  the  matter  more  largely,  not 
only  is  it  absolutely  true  that  an  increased  advantage  to,  or  an 
increased  demand  for,  any  special  part,  increases  the  value  and 
reputation  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  of  all  other  parts,  but  if 
we  think  of  it,  this  is  the  usual  method  of  growth  in  Institutions 
which  are  not  altogether  the  creation  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  Usually 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  go  all  round  at  once  and  we  must 
be  content  if  it  goes  round  in  time.  All  the  same  it  will  be  some- 
one's duty  to  see  that  the  time  is  not  too  long  deferred. 

Again,  in  a  union  of  equals,  responsibility  falls  equally  on 
all.  How  often  is  it  said,  "  I  cannot  help  it,  they  would  do  it !  " 
How  often  does  a  man  rest  content  with  not  being  an  obstruc- 
tionist and  never  reflect  that  there  is  an  active  duty  required  from 
each  person,  if  the  general  good  is  to  be  achieved?  What  right 
has  a  man  to  sit  down  and  let  another  do  his  share  ?  It  may  be 
as  bad  to  be  indifferent  as  to  be  too  anxious  to  lead.  As  to 
being  an  obstructionist,  that  is  to  put  oneself  outside  the  pale 
altogether ;  for  it  is  to  be  a  positive  source  of  disunion.  In  order 
to  secure  wisdom  as  well  as  energy  in  the  taking  of  personal 
responsibility,  it  will  be  well  to  think  of  the  real  foundations  of 
Union,  which  for  my  present  purpose  I  would  briefly  put  as  a 
common  object,  a  common  method  of  obtaining  it,  and  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  goodwill. 

Two  dangers  only  I  propose  to  mention,  opposite  tendencies, 
which,  not  seldom,  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  much  evil.  The  first 
is  the  evil  of  courting  popularity — of  waiting  to  see  which  way 
popular  opinion  may  lean.  About  this  many  things  might  be 
said  had  I  the  space  to  say  them,  but  in  general  one  may 
perhaps  assume  that  the  evil  lies  in  shaping  one's  course  with  any 
reference  to  the  security  of  one's  own  position,  either  in  fact  or  in 
the  esteem  of  others.  The  second  is  the  reverse  danger  of  being 
always  in  the  opposition.  It  seems  unlikely  that  every  man  who 
finds  himself  solitary  should  be  an  Elijah,  and  if  he  is  like  Elijah 
he  should  teach  himself  to  recognise  the  7,000  like-minded. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  our  common  object  in 
the  Imperial  College  and  the  best  method  of  attaining  it. 

First  then  as  to  our  object.  It  may  be  well  to  think  a  little 
of  the  title  as  expressing  our  aims.  Why  do  we  separate  Science 
and  Technology  in  the  title  of  this  Institution  ?  Does  it  come 
from  some  feeling  that  Technology  is  different  from  Science,  or 
that  it  is  Science  plus  something  else  ?  Perhaps  the  clearest  and 
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most  concise  definition  of  Pure  Science  is  "  the  knowledge  of 
powers,  causes  or  laws  considered  apart  or  as  pure  from  all  appli- 
cations." It  involves  the  making  of  experiments  by  which  these 
laws  are  made  manifest.  Compare  this  with  the  will  of  Count 
Kumford  concerning  the  founding  of  a  Chair  at  Harvard  in  1816, 
for  teaching  "  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts."  If  we  examine 
the  curricula  of  the  best  modern  schools  of  technology,  we  find 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  conception  and  that  they  include  : 

(1)  A  study  of  selected  laws  of  nature  *  (a)  as  seen  in  nature ; 

(b)  as  seen  in  examples  or  descriptions  of  the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  utilised.! 

(2)  A  distinct  aim  to  train  the  mind  of  the  student  so  as  to 

develop  what  may  be  called  the  "  scientific  mind."  } 

(3)  (a)  A  research  into  the  nature  of  the  practical  facts  essential 

to  any  art  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  known  laws  of 
nature  on  which  they  depend ;  (b)  original  research  into 
the  problems  arising  out  of  industrial  processes  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  unknown  laws  of  nature  and  especi- 
ally those  which  must  be  investigated  on  a  large  scale. 

We  see  that  Technology,  while  in  one  department  a  Pure 
Science,  investigating  any  problems  arising  out  of  the  artificial' 
working  up  of  natural  products,  is  in  the  main  to  be  called  an 
Applied  Science ;  that  its  applications,  even  when  exactly  similar 
in  outward  appearance  to  the  experiments  called  for  by  Pure 
Science,  differ  from  the  latter  in  one  important  particular.  In  the 
case  of  Pure  Science  the  resulting  fact  is  viewed  as  an  instance  of 
a  law ;  in  the  case  of  Technology,  the  fact  itself  is  the  important 
thing.  Therefore  the  idea  of  Utility  seems  to  be  the  real  key  to  the 
difference  between  the  two,  which  appears  to  be  a  difference  of 
aim.  If  our  purpose  is  to  establish  a  law  we  call  it  Pure  Science ; 
if  our  purpose  is  to  establish  a  fact,  we  call  it  Applied  Science  or 
Technology. 

Having  thus  more  or  less  defined  the  difference  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  title,  I  may  say  that  the  common  object  in  the 
Imperial  College  is  to  give  the  right  education  in  science  and 
technology,  and  if  my  readers  agree  with  the  above  conclusions, 
it  is  evident  that  there  should  be  great  economy  in  com- 
bining the  training  in  these  two,  the  foundations  being,  in  both 
cases,  practically  similar,  the  only  real  difference  coming  from 
a  wish  to  specialise  either  on  the  theoretical  or  on  the  practical 

*  i.e.,  laws  which  have  been  or  may  be  applied  to  practical  purposes, 
t  This  includes  the  study  of  all  types  of  machinery,  implements  and  instruments. 
I  As  yet  this  has  been  mainly  attempted  only  by  causing  the  student  to  study  in 
a  scientific  manner. 
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side  in  professional  life.  One  may  take  it,  in  fact,  that  there 
will  be  less  waste  in  the  world's  advance  if  the  scientific 
man  is  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  research  by  practical 
necessities,  and  if  the  practical  man  is  influenced  by  pure  science 
so  as  to  be  interested  in  and  to  recognise  the  light  which  may  be 
shed  on  scientific  relations  by  accidental  or  intentional  changes  of 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  his  work.  There  is  no  necessity 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  pure  science  should  be  absolutely  lost 
in  applied  science.  An  education  in  the  same  place  and  under 
the  same  influences  should,  therefore,  give  opportunities  for  the 
increase  of  mutual  knowledge  and  respect. 

The  common  object  of  the  Imperial  College  might  be  perhaps  a 
little  more  fully  stated  as  an  attempt  to  develop  the  ideal  scientific 
and  technical  man.  The  clearer  our  conception  of  what  we  want 
to  produce  the  more  likely  we  are  to  attain  to  it.  In  reading  and 
trying  to  harmonise  the  various  ideals  which  have  been  brought 
before  our  notice  by  many  distinguished  writers  and  speakers,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no  mere  specialist  can  possibly 
fulfil  modern  requirements.  Looking  backward,  one  sees  that 
formerly  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  action  were  always  separated 
in  idea  and  generally  in  fact.  One  realises  the  change  that  has 
taken  place,  and  perceives  that  the  ideally  educated  man  of  the 
•world  of  to-day  must  possess  not  only  powers  of  thinking,  but 
powers  of  doing,  and  must  show  that  he  has  the  will  to  do  honest 
work  both  with  and  for  his  fellows. 

Possibly  there  will  be  little  disagreement  as  to  the  kind  of  man 
it  is  desired  to  produce,  but  when  it  comes  to  agreement  on  right 
methods  one  cannot  hope  to  find  unanimity  of  opinion.  All  that 
can  be  expected  is  to  attain  a  working  hypothesis  and  trust  for  the 
rest,  first,  to  what  is  really  the  greatest  factor  in  all  true  educa- 
tion, namely,  the  personality  ofj  the  teacher,  and,  next,  and 
scarcely  less,  to  the  attitude  of  the  student.  Still,  a  working 
hypothesis  must  be  embodied  in  every  curriculum,  and,  to  be 
really  valuable,  must  be  fixed  enough  to  conform  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  mind  and  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  constant  transla- 
tion into  what  I  may  perhaps  call  the  scientific  language  of  the 
moment. 

Now  that  scientific  training  has  acquired  a  foothold  which 
justifies  the  existence  of  all  the  scientific  and  technical  schools 
of  the  world,  and  the  establishment  of  a  College  such  as  we 
are  contemplating,  we  can  afford  to  spend  a  little  time  in  adjusting 
its  methods  and  examining  its  results.  What,  then,  is  the  general 
tendency  of  that  which  is  called  a  practical  education  in  either 
science  or  technology,  namely,  an  education  intended  to  prepare  a 
man  for  his  life's  work  by  direct  method  only,  as,  for  example, 
if  we  should  try  to  train  a  man  to  be  a  Mining  Engineer  by  giving 
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instruction  solely  on  those  points  which  would  be  of  immediate 
commercial  value  to  him?  I  think,  in  comparing  results,  one 
must  conclude  that  an  education  in  facts,  and  even  in  laws  and 
processes  alone,  cannot  produce  what  is  called  the  scientific  mind. 
If  we  are  to  select  the  powers  of  the  mind  most  essential  to  the 
scientific  man  we  shall  find  these  generally  admitted  to  be 
observation,  concentration,  imagination,  the  logical  faculty,  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  power  of  doing.  No  matter,  then,  how 
good  an  education  may  be ;  if  these  are  not  well  developed,  it 
must  be  incomplete,  and  as  the  scientific  man  is  after  all  first  a 
man,  and  then  a  man  of  science,  nothing  which  leaves  out  of 
sight  his  intellectual  relations  with  his  fellow  men  of  this  and 
other  generations,  nay,  further,  nothing  which  leaves  out  of  sight 
his  obligation  to  rule  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  health,  of  religion,  and  of  morals,  can  fairly  be  called 
a  good  education. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  task  set  before  the  Imperial 
College  is  by  no  means  simple,  but  I  think  much  may  be  done  by 
throwing  emphasis  on  processes  rather  than,  or  perhaps  as  well 
as,  on  results.  It  may  be  possible  to  give  credit  for  evidence  of 
the  use  of  the  powers  that  we  seek  to  produce.  Let  me  enter  into 
some  detail  and  see  what  this  would  involve.  One  would  think, 
from  most  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  observation, 
that  the  power  to  observe  which  does  really  seem  to  follow  the 
system  of  training  by  experiment  was  a  power  which,  once  gained, 
would  necessarily  be  exerted  in  any  direction,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  we  always  find  that  a  botanist,  trained  to  observe, 
amongst  other  things,  the  colours  of  flowers,  will  always  observe 
the  colours,  say,  of  ladies'  dresses  ?  Do  we  find  that  a  geologist, 
who  recognises  every  stone  in  his  path,  will  always  and  at  once 
recognise  different  types  of  men  ?  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  an  experiment  published  in  a  recent  book,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  evidence  taken  from  a  large  number  of 
scientifically  trained  men  showed  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
in  which  important  and  even  typical  details  were  omitted.  Again, 
we  find  that  there  is  diffusiveness  caused  by  the  observation 
of  unnecessary  detail,  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  what  is 
almost  equally  necessary  to  the  student,  the  power  of  selection 
which  is  implied  in  concentration.  As  to  the  logical  faculty — no 
one  needs  to  be  persuaded  of  its  value,  but  one  may  remark  that, 
although  it  cannot  but  be  trained  by  the  study  of  mathematical 
problems,  yet  that  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  life,  it  is 
very  possible  to  find  that  personal  bias  is  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
its  exercise. 

From  considerations  like  these,  I  would  argue  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  application  in  different  directions  of 
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the  observing  powers  and  of  the  reason.  Farther,  I  believe  we 
should  do  well  to  admit,  more  generally  than  we  do,  that  in  the 
higher  walks  of  science  the  reason  must  often  be  preceded  and 
supplemented  by  what  we  must  regard  as  even  a  loftier  faculty, 
inasmuch  as  when  present  in  a  high  degree  it  amounts  to  genius, 
I  mean  the  imagination.  I  should  like  to  insist  a  little  on  this, 
because  of  its  great  importance.  Whether  from  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  the  imagination  is  not  required  on  the 
scientific  side  of  education,  or  from  over-haste  in  education,  which 
is  the  very  natural  result  of  an  age  of  nervous  over-pressure,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  the  result  has  been  that  little  provision  has  been 
made  for  its  exercise  in  purely  scientific  schools — and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  ifc  seems  to  be  a  natural  concomitant  to  training 
by  experiment,  on  account  of  its  close  relation  to  visual  memory. 

The  imagination  could  be  made  of  the  greatest  service  in 
the  proper  study  of  science  and  would,  if  rightly  used,  prevent 
much  of  the  cramming  against  which  we  are  all  setting  our 
faces.  It  should  then  be  possible  to  train  it,  even  in  and  by 
the  study  of  science,  but  a  more  rapid  stimulus  would  probably 
be  found  in  the  reading  of  good  literature,  history,  poetry,  and 
in  the  study  of  art  in  any  form,  subjects  often  received  by 
science  students  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt,  as  being 
unworthy  the  serious  attention  of  a  really  practical  man. 

Yet  the  search  for  ideal  truth,  like  the  search  for  ideal  beauty, 
requires  the  imagination  as  its  instrument,  and  to  leave  out 
one  of  the  most  important  means  to  the  end  we  wish  to 
attain  is  clearly  not  scientific.  Let  us  therefore  cultivate  the 
imagination,  and  if  the  introduction  of  other  subjects  into  a 
scientific  course  is  really  the  quickest  way  to  that  end,  let  us 
introduce  them  into  the  training,  but  let  us  devise  means  to 
prevent  their  becoming  merely  a  fresh  tax  upon  the  student's 
time.  As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  this  may  be  ensured, 
I  believe,  by  studying  them,  not  with  a  view  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  strictly  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a' power. 

I  have  said  that  the  scientific  man  should  be  a  man  of 
practical  capacity — the  man  who  can  do  and  if  possible  the 
man  who  can  make— powers  which  do  not  always  go  together. 
Generally  speaking,  our  schools  of  science  succeed  in  training 
the  latter,  but  very  little  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  any  training  in  the  former.  Nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  safe  to  leave  it  to  instinct,  as  the  not  uncommon 
proceeding  of  students,  to  dawdle  through  a  term  and  cram 
at  the  end,  is  the  very  last  manner  in  which  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  "  put  through  work  "  in  after  life.  The  power  of  dealing 
with  men  in  every  relation  of  life  and  learning,  to  some  extent, 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  should  be  provided  for,  in  a 
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reasonable  degree,  by  encouraging  social  intercourse  by  the 
promotion  of  clubs  for  mutual  improvement  and  recreation, 
especially  those  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 
In  such  ways  the  student  may  learn  to  handle  affairs  both  of 
business  and  of  citizenship. 

Of  course  one  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  one 
must  recognise  that  if  all  this  is  to  be  done,  or  even  aimed  at,  it 
will  take  time  to  do  it,  which  brings  me  to  the  general  subject 
of  over-pressure,  a  burning  question  in  these  days,  when  by 
perpetual  competition,  from  the  very  earliest  years,  we  risk 
spoiling  our  best  intellects  in  the  endeavour  to  quicken  the 
sluggish  current  of  our  duller  minds.  The  standard  of  quantity 
in  learning  is  perpetually  rising,  and  as  the  human  mind  shows 
no  very  lively  signs  of  expanding  in  direct  proportion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  some  tendency  to  collapse,  it  would  seem  to  be 
well  to  think  more  of  quality  in  work  and  less  of  quantity.  If, 
then,  we  could  plan  our  curriculum  with  more  provision  for  this 
training  of  the  powers  as  apart  from  actual  professional  work, 
and  with  at  least  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  fact  that  rest  and 
recreation  must  follow  mental  exertion,  and  precede  more  exertion, 
if  that  "  more  "  is  to  be  effective — I  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
require  a  much  higher  quality  of  work  and  to  make  up  for  omissions 
in  detail  of  direct  training,  which  after  all,  if  one  knows  how,  can 
be  learned  in  the  first  stages  of  practice  which  follow  college  life. 
This  little  phrase  "  if  one  knows  how  "  should  really  indicate  the 
difference  between  the  man  who  enters  shops  direct  and  the  man 
who  enters  them  after  college  work.  Our  results  in  practical 
work  should,  if  we  are  on  the  right  track,  prove,  what  is  not 
questioned  any  longer  in  many  places,  that  the  college  graduate 
is  the  man  who  is  wanted  in  business  life. 

As  to  the  higher  elements  of  character,  without  which  no 
education  is  of  much  avail — in  these,  especially,  the  training  must 
be  indirect  but  never  neglected.  In  every  college  there  are  endless 
opportunities  for  self-knowledge,  self-control,  and,  if  a  man  so 
choose,  for  self-sacrifice.  In  a  scientific  college  there  are  special 
influences  making  for  the  development  of  character.  The  constant 
effort  to  eliminate  error  tends  towards  the  development  of  truth 
and  accuracy  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  will  in  overcoming  obstacles 
should  produce  the  sturdier  manly  virtues ;  the  patient  waiting 

on  nature's  working  encourages  the  gaining  of  a  wise  self-restraint, 
which  we  may  hope  to  see  employed  in  the  directing  of  life,  and 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  should 
help  to  overcome  the  spirit  of  commercialism — that  caring  for 
scientific  success  mainly  for  what  it  will  bring  in  financial  success 

—which  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  the  application  of  science 

to  life. 
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In  general,  then,  we  should  like  to  make  it  our  aim  in  the  Imperial 
College  to  develop  scientific  education  both  on  the  imaginative  and 
on  the  practical  side,  on  the  one  hand  by  bringing  our  men  into 
somewhat  closer  touch  with  the  noblest  thought  of  the  past  and  with 
the  world- wide  strivings  after  truth  which  characterise  our  present 
age ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  inviting  the  advice  and  co-operation 
of  men  of  business  and  of  professional  men  in  actual  practice,  so 
as  to  keep  our  courses  in  accord  with  their  methods,  and  if  possible 
to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  the  place  where  an  employer  can 
most  easily  find  the  man  he  requires. 

Finally,  if  we  succeed  in  training  men  to  be  good  scientific  men 
and  good  citizens,  we  shall  have  done  the  best  that  is  possible  to 
serve  our  country  and  our  Empire,  by  producing  a  class  of  workers 
who  can  be  trusted  to  put  the  true  service  of  man  above  their 
personal  success,  who  are  willing  patiently  to  search  for  truth  in 
hidden  and  dangerous  places,  who  will  be  able  to  follow  true  laws 
of  economy  and  to  prevent  some  of  that  waste  which  we  now  see 
going  on  in  painful  contrast  to  the  destitution  which  runs  parallel 
with  it.  Such  men  often  show  a  capacity  for  leadership  through 
individual  force  of  character  and  are  no  less  ready  to  follow  with 
unselfish  devotion  the  path  of  common  duty. 

HENRY  T.  BOVEY. 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    INDIA 

GOVERNMENT  BY  A  PRIVILEGED   CASTE 

BY  LAJPAT  RAI 

"A  privileged  race,  a  privileged  caste  in  the  country,  debases  courage  and 
manliness,  and  nothing  can  save  a  people  affected  by  such  institutions  from 
a  spirit  of  bondage  but  incessant  protest  against  them." — Mr,  Lloyd  George 
at  Swansea. 

THE  first  thing  which  strikes  an  Indian  when  visiting  England 
is  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  people  concerning  Indian  affairs. 
Apparently  the  strenuous  nature  of  an  Englishman's  life  leaves 
him  no  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  Indian  problems.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him  that  India  forms  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
adds  to  England's  glory  and  prestige  as  a  world-power,  places  the 
greatest  market  of  the  world  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  the  sale  of  finished  goods  at  her  disposal,  and  furnishes 
an  outlet  for  her  spare  energy  and  talent.  It  is  only  when 
something  sensational  happens,  such  as  the  cry  of  "India  in 
danger,"  that  public  attention  is  focussed  on  India  and  Indian 
affairs. 

At  such  a  juncture  the  Englishman  at  home  naturally  looks 
to  his  own  kith  and  kin  in  India  for  explanation  and  advice,  but 
it  never  strikes  him  that  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  the  physician  from  whom  he  is  seeking  both  a  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  and  a  remedy,  may  himself  be  the  author  of  the 
mischief  and  personally  interested  in  concealing  or  keeping  back 
the  actual  causes  of  the  trouble.  Occasionally  a  few  sceptically 
inclined  persons  desire  independent  evidence  to  enable  them  to 
form  their  own  judgment-  on  the  matter  at  issue.  They  make 
up  their  minds  to  institute  independent  inquiries  by  undertaking 
a  trip  to  India,  or  by  deputing  someone  on  whose  judgment  they 
can  rely  to  do  it  for  them.  On  arrival,  they  find  that  the  business 
on  which  they  have  launched  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  sift  the  truth  for  themselves  without  the  help  of 
either  the  resident  European  or  the  educated  Indian.  The  time 
at  their  disposal  is  short,  and  they  want  to  see  and  learn  a  great 
deal.  Accordingly,  they  conclude  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their 
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campaign  that  their  best  course  is  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
their  own  countrymen,  who  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
outside  the  Presidency  towns,  at  least,  are  Government  officials. 
Moreover,  when  travelling  in  another  country  one  is  always 
happy  to  meet  and  mix  with  one's  own  people ;  what  then  is  more 
natural  than  that  our  independent  commissioner  should  take  his 
opinions  from  his  countrymen  ruling  in  India  ?  This  plan  saves 
him  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  information  given  and  advice 
tendered  is  the  more  acceptable  because  it  accords  with  his  own 
wishes  and  preconceived  ideas  about  things  and  persons  in  India. 
The  Indians  he  comes  into  personal  contact  with  during  his  brief 
sojourn  are  generally  those  he  meets  at  official  or  semi-official 
tea-parties  and  drawing-room  receptions,  or  those  belonging  to 
the  class  which  supplies  domestic  servants  and  orderlies  to 
European  officials. 

It  is  very  rare  that  an  Englishman  visiting  India,  determined 
to  see  things  for  himself,  maintains  that  determination  for  any 
length  of  time  when  actually  on  the  spot.  At  the  outset  there 
is  the  language  difficulty.  Accordingly  he  who  wants  to  institute 
independent  inquiries  must  seek  interpreters  and  guides.  What 
better  interpreters  and  guides  can  he  have  than  the  educated 
Indians  who  speak  his  language  and  appreciate  his  inquiries? 
But  mixing  freely  with  educated  Indians  is  looked  down  upon 
in  Anglo-Indian  Society,  and  the  visitor  to  India  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  good-will  of  that  society.  Some  people,  however,  are 
obstinate;  they  are  determined  to  mix  with  educated  Indians, 
who  naturally  seize  the  opportunity  to  recite  their  own  tales 
about  the  woes  of  their  countrymen.  They  have  so  much  to 
communicate  that  at  times  the  visitor  feels  bored,  and  looks 
forward  to  release  from  his  self-imposed  ordeal  with  a  sense  of 
relief.  Of  late  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  educated  Indians 
to  show  their  visitor  something  of  actual  village  and  town  life, 
but  the  problem  is  so  complicated  and  full  of  intricacies  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  visitor  to  obtain  anything  like  a  grasp  of  the 
actual  root  causes  of  the  trouble  in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal. 
When  on  returning  home  the  visitor,  who  has  gained  some 
knowledge  in  this  manner,  attempts  to  give  his  experiences, 
other  men  who  have  taken  their  facts  and  opinions  from  the 
English  Civil  servants  taunt  him  with  having  allowed  himself  to 
be  made  a  catspaw  of  the  "  wily  half-educated  native  "  who,  they 
are  assured,  on  account  of  his  English  education  and  for  the 
reason  of  his  having  adopted  a  few  English  manners,  stands 
discredited  with  his  own  countrymen,  and  has  in  short  ceased  to 
represent  them.  To  the  responsible  authorities  in  England  and 
the  general  public  this  argument  is  convincing,  the  result  being 
that  as  regards  Indian  affairs  public  opinion  in  this  country 
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continues  to  be  governed  and  guided  by  the  Anglo-Indians, 
whether  in  active  service  or  on  leave,  or  on  the  retired  list.  And 
it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  explain  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
is  not  always  infallible. 

The  indifference  of  the  British  public  to  Indian  affairs,  their 
readiness  to  believe  everything  that  an  Anglo-Indian  says,  their 
failure  to  see  through  things  as  they  really  are,  notwithstanding 
repeated  attempts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by 
eminent  Indians,  possessing  unbounded  faith  in  the  traditional 
justice  and  liberty-loving  instincts  of  the  British  people,  have 
created  an  almost  hopeless  situation  in  India.  The  faith  in 
British  justice  has  been  rudely  shaken.  It  makes  little  difference 
which  party  is  in  power.  It  was  a  Tory  statesman  who,  with 
admirable  candour,  admitted  that  India  was  being  bled  for  the 
benefit  of  England.  He,  however,  added  that  "India  must  be 
bled,"  and  that  the  bleeding  could  not  be  stopped.  Liberal 
statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  ever  admit  that  India  is 
being  bled  or  that  it  must  be  bled.  They  make  all  sorts 
of  promises,  lay  down  high  principles  in  their  speeches  and 
despatches,  but  when  the  time  and  opportunity  comes  for  action 
they  prove  themselves  to  be  autocrats.  Thus  the  Indians  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  British  Government,  be  it  Tory  or 
Kadical,  have  neither  a  genuine  desire  to  probe  the  sore  that  is 
gradually  undermining  British  authority  in  India,  nor  the  moral 
courage  to  withstand  the  prejudices  of  the  class  that  has 
accumulated  all  authority  in  its  hands. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service  has  its  own  code  of  morals  known  as 
"  the  traditions  "  of  the  service.  It  is  a  closed  caste  refusing 
admission  to  all  who  are  not  prepared  to  conform  to  its  rule  of 
conduct  in  governing  India.  Woe  to  the  man  who  joins  issue 
with  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  To  an  Indian  it  means  utter  ruin. 
To  a  member  of  the  Service  it  means  excommunication.  To  an 
outsider,  whether  he  be  a  Governor  or  a  Governor-General,  it 
means  a  constant  worry  which  makes  his  residence  in  India  a 
bed  of  thorns  for  him.  Lord  Bipon  felt  the  force  of  the  power 
wielded  by  the  Civil  Service  in  India.  Lord  Curzon  quailed 
before  it.  There  was  no  peace  for  him  unless  the  Civil  Service 
was  assured  that  he  meant  no  harm  to  their  class  and  at  heart 
wanted  only  to  add  to  their  authority,  power  and  emoluments. 
Every  one  who  desires  the  stability  of  the  British  Empire 
should  realise  that  all  efforts  to  introduce  any  substantial  or  far- 
reaching  reforms  in  the  administration  in  India  are  doomed  to 
failure  so  long  as  a  privileged  caste  dominates  the  position. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pass  resolutions,  carry  through  legislation 
and  make  rules  here,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  laws 
are  administered  by  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  everything 
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depends  on  the  way  and  the  spirit  in  which  rules  and  laws  are 
carried  out.  How  often  do  we  in  India  hear  it  said  by  British 
officials  that  "  My  word  is  law,  no  Acts,  regulations  or  rulings  of 
High  Courts  need  be  quoted  before  me."  To  an  Indian  lawyer 
it  is  an  experience  of  everyda}^  occurrence.  All  the  features 
which  the  Service  has  developed  and  which  hinder  the  cause  of 
progress  in  administrative  matters  in  India,  come  naturally  to  a 
class  situated  as  the  Civil  servants  are.  They  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  a  caste,  bound  together  by  ties  of  common 
interests  and  common  traditions. 

An  Indian  Civil  servant  is  assumed  to  be  a  master  of  all 
subjects  and  can  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  duty.  He  may 
be  an  accountant  to-day,  a  settlement  officer  to-morrow,  a  forest 
officer,  a  director  of  education,  head  of  meteorological  department, 
head  of  joint  stock  companies,  and  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  by 
turns.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  offices 
which  an  Indian  civilian  is  held  competent  to  fill.  The  District 
Officer  is  generally  the  head  of  all  the  various  official  activities  in 
his  district.  He  administers  law,  dispenses  justice,  collects 
revenue,  orders  the  distillation  of  liquor,  looks  to  the  cultivation 
and  sale  of  opium,  guides  education,  prosecutes  criminals,  controls 
the  police,  acquires  and  values  lands  and  buildings  required  for 
public  purposes,  looks  to  the  sanitation  of  his  district,  inspects 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  combats  with  plague  and  cholera, 
advises  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  railways  and  canals, 
regulates  markets  and  performs  a  number  of  other  duties.  No 
wonder  that  in  many  cases  he  fails  to  carry  everything  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  in  many  instances  has  to  adopt  what  has 
been  done  for  him,  and  in  his  name,  by  a  subordinate.  Moreover, 
as  a  rule  he  knows  the  language  of  his  district  very  imperfectly 
and  has  but  little  idea  of  what  significance  a  certain  expression 
carries  with  it. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  when  reading  an  article  headed, 
"  Reforms  in  India;  in  what  direction?"  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Empire  Review,  written  by  an  ex-civilian  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oude.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
the  article ;  the  writer  said  the  usual  things  with  which  we  Indians 
are  but  too  familiar.  He  referred  slightingly  to  the  educated 
Indian,  and  suggested  in  all  seriousness  that  what  is  wanted  to 
remove  all  discontent  and  ''disaffection"  is  to  give  unlimited 
power  to  the  collector  and  substitute  "one-man  rule"  in  place 
of  the  present  rule  of  laws  and  codes.  I  will  deal  with  this  matter 
later  on.  For  the  present  I  am  more  concerned  with  the  state- 
ment said  to  have  been  made  to  his  Government  by  an  Indian 
nobleman  of  Oude  belonging  to  the  military  caste.  The  noble- 
man is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  observation  :  "  Before 
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you  came  we  ruled  ;  you  English  won  the  country  by  the  sword 
so  we  obey  you ;  but  why  insult  us,  why  put  mean  men,  sons  of 
people  who  served  us  and  our  forefathers,  to  rule  over  us."  In 
the  first  place,  the  statement  is  obviously  incorrect,  as  im- 
mediately preceding  the  British  rule,  Oude  was  under  Maho- 
medan  rule  and  not  governed  by  the  Rajputs,  to  which  caste, 
judging  from  the  context,  "  the  nobleman  of  Oude  "  belonged. 
But  even  assuming  the  statement  to  be  accurate,  I  am  afraid  the 
Governor  failed  to  catch  the  real  significance  of  the  remark  made 
by  the  Indian  nobleman,  who  meant  to  attack  the  caste  of  the 
English  competition-wallah  as  much  as  that  of  the  Indian. 

And  here  I  would  remind  the  writer  that  the  caste  of  the 
English  collector  and  assistant-collector  is  often  an  object  of 
derision  in  the  Indian  bazars.  Even  Anglo-Indian  society  is  not 
free  from  "  dolorous  headshakings  over  the  social  shortcomings  of 
some  of  the  younger  civilians,  many  of  whom,  it  is  whispered, 
are  but  clever  lads  who  have  worked  their  way  up  with  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  from  the  Board  and  Grammar  Schools  to 
universities  and  the  high  places  in  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners' list."  The  remark  of  the  Oude  nobleman  referred  to  by 
the  writer  in  The  Empire  Review  could  have  no  more  value  than 
that  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  "  indignant  veteran,"  who  said, 
"  Why,  sir,  the  son  of  my  father's  gamekeeper  is  the  collector  of 
my  district."  Again,  the  writer  perhaps  is  not  aware  that  "  the 
men  of  pen  and  account-book  "  have  never  been  considered  as  of 
low  castes  in  India.  They  belong  to  the  three  higher  castes  of 
Hindus  called  regenerate.  The  Eajput  cultivator  of  land  is  as 
much  a  "  vaishya  "  as  a  trader  or  a  money-lender.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  the  masses  look  down  on  these  men.  The  game- 
keeper, the  butcher,  the  washerman,  the  barber,  the  shoemaker, 
have,  however,  always  been  low  caste  men,  and  it  is  with  this 
class  that  an  ill-mannered  Englishman  is  compared  whenever  his 
caste  is  discussed  by  old-fashioned  Indians,  because  it  is  always 
the  old-fashioned  people  of  the  class  to  which  the  Oude  noble- 
man undoubtedly  belonged  who  indulge  in  such  remarks  and 
comparisons. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Lord  Minto's  statement  that 
the  Government  of  India  lives  in  "purdah."*  Another  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  short-sighted  and  haughty 
manner  of  the  Civil  servant  who,  in  his  pride  of  caste,  looks 
down  upon  every  Indian,  whatever  be  his  position  and  status  in 
society.  Would  that  Lord  Minto  could,  by  any  occult  process, 
read  through  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  nabobs,  and  other 
noblemen.  He  would  then  see  how  disappointed  they  are  with 
the  manners  of  many  of  the  British  officials  with  whom  they 

*  Behind  a  screen  or  veil. 
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have  to  deal.  It  is  not  possible  to  mend  matters  so  long  as  the 
monopoly  of  the  white  caste  in  the  Government  of  India  remains 
as  it  is.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  making  all  public  servants  in 
India,  irrespective  of  colour  and  class,  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  country  for  their  good  behaviour.  Till  that  is  done,  all 
attempts  to  introduce  reform  in  Indian  administration  must 
prove  abortive. 

British  politicians  should  not  forget,  when  considering  the 
opinions  of  retired  Anglo-Indians,  that  these  persons  are  interested 
witnesses.  Human  nature  is  human  nature  everywhere.  No 
one  can  be  expected  to  favour  changes  likely  to  affect  the  interests 
and  prospects  of  people  in  whom  he  is  specially  interested.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  retired  Anglo-Indians  have 
very  near  relatives  in  the  Indian  services,  who  have  not  all 
entered  by  the  open  door  of  competition.  A  Lieutenant-Governor 
is  a  high  personage  when  occupying  that  post,  or  thereafter,  but 
his  sons,  who  are  sometimes  born  and  bred  in  India,  at  least 
for  part  of  their  lives,  are  for  that  very  reason  the  less  qualified 
to  be  good  administrators.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of 
other  parts  of  India,  but  about  the  Punjab  and  the  Frontier 
Province,  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
are  a  good  many  officials  there  who  appear  to  think  they  have 
hereditary  rights  to  rale  India,  and  who  have  entered  the  com- 
mission merely  as  sons  of  their  fathers  or  nephews  of  their 
uncles. 

I  now  return  to  the  question  of  one-man  rule.  Anglo-Indian 
civilians  are  making  great  efforts  to  convince  Lord  Morley  and  the 
British  public  that  what  India  really  suffers  from  is  the  want  of 
sufficient  power  and  authority  in  the  District  Officer.  According 
to  them,  contentment  and  prosperity  in  India  can  best  be  brought 
about  by  making  the  District  Officer  independent  of  codes  and 
rules  and  investing  him  with  larger  powers,  in  fact,  allowing  him 
to  rule  his  district  like  a  rajah,  combining  all  the  functions  of 
sovereignty  in  his  own  person.  They  complain  that  most  of  his 
time  is  occupied  in  writing  reports,  getting  the  sanction  of  the 
higher  authorities,  and  conforming  to  laws  of  procedure  and  rules 
and  regulations ;  and  they  contend  that  this  condition  of  things 
impairs  his  authority  and  reduces  his  prestige,  thus  bringing 
about  discontent  and  sedition. 

No  European  would  be  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  this  argu- 
ment but  for  the  statement  accompanying  it  that  there  is 
nothing  an  Indian  likes  better  than  "  one-man  rule."  Accord- 
ing to  this  school  of  thought  nothing  has  proved  so  baneful  to 
India  as  the  introduction  of  Western  knowledge  and  Western 
ideas  of  government.  In  their  eyes,  the  greatest  curse  of  India 
is  the  educated  class,  who  are  clamouring  for  representative 
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institutions  totally  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Asiatic  people, 
among  whom  must  be  included  the  Japanese,  the  Persians,  the 
Turks  and  the  Chinese.  I  often  wonder  if  these  crude  critics 
ever  realise  that  one-man  rule  in  India  is  utterly  impracticable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  India  has  never  had  "one-man  rule"  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  expression  is  used  by  Anglo-Indians ; 
most  of  the  governmental  functions,  before  the  advent  of 
the  British,  were  in  the  hands  of  representative  assemblies 
called  Panchayets,  both  in  villages  and  towns.  The  only  way 
to  have  one-man  rule  in  the  various  provinces  or  districts 
forming  India  is  to  make  the  Governors  or  District  Officers 
entirely  independent  of  the  control  of  superior  authority  or  of 
laws  and  regulations.  To  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs 
India  would  have  to  be  ruled  by  a  despotic  monarch,  com- 
bining all  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  in  his 
own  person,  and  perfectly  free  of  any  control  in  the  matter  of 
making  war  or  peace.  No  sensible  person  can  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  English  to  adopt  such  a  policy.  In  asking  for 
one-man  rule  the  Indian  civilians  are  asking  for  the  moon. 
Under  the  British  constitution  it  is  simply  impossible  to  get 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  British  Government  at  home  is  a 
democracy,  and  the  only  way  to  rule  their  dependencies  well 
is  to  rule  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  democratic  laws  and 
institutions. 

The  advocates  of  one-man  rule  want  to  perpetuate  Oriental 
despotism,  while  they  themselves  are  under  the  protection  of 
democratic  laws  and  are  guarded  by  the  resources  of  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world.  While  the  Indian  Government  and  its  officers 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  ancient  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  land  as  far  as  these  add  to  its  power  and  resources,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  accede  the  counterbalancing  advantages  of 
those  customs  to  the  people.  Under  no  other  rule,  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan,  and  in  no  period  of  Indian  history  were  the  people 
required  to  pay  so  many  taxes  in  so  many  forms  and  with  such 
regularity  from  season  to  season.  Having,  then,  established  an 
elaborate  system  of  government,  by  which  the  British  have  very 
nearly  brought  every  phase  of  life  under  Government  control  and 
uprooted  all  indigenous  institutions,  can  Anglo-Indians  now  talk 
of  "  one-man  rule  "  ? 

For  a  nation  possessing  a  Parliamentary  system  of  government 
with  a  free  press  and  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  criticism,  and 
free  meeting,  it  is  impossible  to  govern  any  dependency  by  the 
system  of  one-man  rule.  Any  attempt  to  do  so  is  likely  to  meet 
with  failure.  Governing  a  people  without  giving  them  the 
necessary  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  governmental  functions 
is  unnatural,  and  the  system  of  government  at  present  prevailing 
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in  India  is  of  this  character.  The  only  course  is  to  advance  on 
democratic  lines,  to  give  India  the  full  benefit  of  representative 
institutions.  It  is  well  to  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
before  it  is  too  late.  No  amount  of  self-confidence  can  make 
what  is  unnatural  natural.  The  verdict  of  history  and  the 
judgment  of  posterity  await  the  decision  of  Lord  Morley. 

LAJPAT  KAI. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  in  type  the  King's  proclamation 
on  the  completion  of  the  50th  year  of  the  direct  assumption  of 
the  control  of  Indian  affairs  by  the  Crown  of  England  has  been 
promulgated.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Royal  pronouncement  has, 
once  for  all,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  contention  that  representative 
institutions  are  not  suited  to  India. 

L.  E. 
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(Principal  of  the   Women's  College  within  the   University  of  Sydney) 

MUCH  water  flowed  down  to  the  sea  before  anyone  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  it  to  turn  a  mill  wheel.  Many  nations  and 
kingdoms  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  have 
formulated  any  principle  by  which  the  force  of  women,  who  form 
at  least  half  the  population  of  the  world,  might  be  used  and 
controlled  to  help  in  building  up  and  sustaining  the  greatness 
of  their  race.  There  have  been  instances  of  course  of  superb 
patriotism.  The  lady  of  Lacedsemon  and  her  injunction  to  her 
son  as  she  gave  him  his  shield  for  the  battle,  "  With  this,  or 
upon  it,"  is  one  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  school-room 
history.  And  it  is  500  years  since  Joan  of  Arc  saved  France 
and  was  burned  for  it.  But  still  the  phrase  "  a  Spartan  mother  " 
is  as  much  a  term  of  reproach  as  of  admiration ;  and,  even 
despite  her  subsequent  beatification,  there  are  many  people  who, 
in  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  think  Joan  rather  an  unwomanly 
person. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  bequeathed 
his  fortune  to  establish  an  imperial  idea.  In  his  scheme  young 
men  from  every  section  of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  the 
nations  of  kindred  stock,  Germany  and  America,  were  to  be 
assisted  to  come  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  a  term  of  years. 
There,  in  the  impressionable  years  of  their  youth,  they  should 
learn  to  realise  the  great  heritage  of  the  English-speaking  races 
in  patriotism,  character,  and  intellectual  achievement,  and, 
returning  whence  they  came,  bear  with  them  the  seeds  of  a  great 
harvest  for  the  nations  of  the  future. 

In  Sydney,  as  in  every  other  place  concerned  in  the  bequest, 
there  was  much  discussion  over  the  project.  It  seemed  to  me  at 
the  time,  and  time  has  only  strengthened  the  conviction,  that,  if 
Mr.  Rhodes  really  meant  his  scholarships  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect  in  strengthening  the  ties  of  imperial  kinship,  he  would  have 
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done  wisely  in  extending  their  benefits  to  women.  In  the 
building  of  a  nation,  women  are  like  the  cement  of  the  walls,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  structure  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  mortar.  There  is  an  old  legend  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Britons  in  Arrnorica.  In  explaining  how  the 
settlers  retained  their  own  language  the  historian  tells  us : 
"  Having  received  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Armoricans  in 
marriage  they  cut  out  their  tongues  lest  their  children  should 
learn  the  mother-tongue."  These  things  are  an  allegory,  and 
show  that  in  some  ways  the  imaginative  illogical  savage  Celt  had 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  power  of  women's  influence  than  the 
men  of  later  days. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  my  only  quarrel  with  Mr.  Khodes' 
scholarships  arose  from  regret  that  an  idea  so  excellent  should 
have  excluded  entirely  the  one  sex  by  whom  the  effect  presumably 
intended  would  have  been  carried  out.  At  that  time  I  would 
have  willingly  worked  to  obtain  similar  scholarships  at  our 
English  Universities  for  Australian  women.  The  advantages 
seemed  to  me  so  great,  and  in  Australia,  though  perhaps  not  as 
much  as  elsewhere,  the  ambitious  and  capable  girl  has  less  help  in 
the  way  of  money  and  scholarships  than  the  equally  ambitious 
and  capable  boy.  But  in  the  last  seven  years  I  have  come  to 
change  my  opinion  further,  and  to  see  that  the  Rhodes'  scholar- 
ships are  one-sided  in  regard  to  principle  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
sex.  The  Britains  over  seas  at  least  are  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  return  of  the  Rhodes'  men,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  very  mental  capacity  which  has  largely 
gained  them  their  scholarships  is  not  only  immensely  affected 
by  the  English  university  influences,  but  as  developed  there, 
is  likely  to  find  its  widest  scope  in  the  more  elaborate  and 
intellectual  civilisation  of  older  countries.  It  would  have  been 
fairer  and  wiser  if  the  scholarships  had  been  interchangeable,  if 
an  occasional  English  student  had  been  helped  to  go  to  a  Colonial 
University. 

It  is  not  my  place,  however,  to  discuss  the  education  of  men  ; 
and  besides,  as  has  been  shown,  I  consider  in  this  matter  of 
Imperial  development  the  education  of  women  as  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance.  So  I  am  writing  this  article  to  advocate  as 
an  experiment  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  scholarship  for 
women  graduates  to  be  held  alternately  at  the  Women's  College 
in  Sydney  by  an  English  woman  from  some  established  college 
for  women  in  England,  and  at  the  same  college  or  colleges  by 
one  of  our  graduates  from  Sydney.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
could  be  easily  elaborated.  The  only  essentials  are  that  the 
scholarship  should  be  awarded  by  selection,  not  by  examination, 
and  that  choice  must  be  made  of  women  accustomed  to  college 
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residence.  The  money — about  £2,000  would  be  necessary  for 
all  we  want  (i.e.,  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  once  every  two 
years) — would  probably  easily  be  forthcoming,  and  I  have  the 
consent  and  sympathy  of  the  authorities  of  my  own  college. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  a  widespread  and  deep-rooted  con- 
viction here  at  home  that  no  educated  or  intellectual  person  could 
possibly  gain  anything  by  going  to  Australia.  For  a  graduate 
woman  to  take  a  year's  residence  at  a  colonial  university  college 
seems  to  them  sheer  folly  and  waste  of  time.  The  standard  of 
university  education,  they  say,  is  lower  to  begin  with ;  libraries 
are  few  and  ill-equipped,  and  probably  laboratories  no  less  so. 
That  may  be  true,  and  yet  I  have  been  resident  in  Australia 
for  nearly  seventeen  years,  and  I  would  not  say  I  had  learned 
more  than  the  alphabet  of  what  she  can  teach.  Whereas  seven- 
teen years  ago  I  came  prepared  to  give,  as  I  thought,  the  benefit 
of  my  wits  and  my  enthusiasm — even  then  I  was  enthusiastic — 
to  a  young  and  unformed  country,  now,  like  the  patriarch  Job,  I 
am  inclined  to  put  my  hand  before  my  mouth,  and  would  hardly 
describe  my  experiences,  certainly  not  generalise  from  them. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  study  Australia  offers 
opportunities  if  not  much  instruction.  Men  in  Australia  have 
gained  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Society  for  research  work 
on  Australian  fauna  and  flora,  and  there  is  still  scope  for  women 
to  work  on  these  also,  even  if  the  letters  F.R.S.  are  not  likely  to 
follow  their  success.  In  diseases  of  climate  and  pathological 
research,  there  is  a  field  hardly  touched  as  yet,  and  the  medical 
school  of  Sydney  is  not  only  excellently  equipped  and  organised, 
but  with  its  hospitals  open  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  to 
women  as  to  men. 

Those  who  are  starting  schools  for  the  study  of  social  science 
(and  women  especially  are  taking  up  the  subject),  as  well  as  others 
interested  in  immediate  practical  questions  like  wages  and  openings 
for  employment  and  emigration,  would  find  a  little  Australian 
experience  of  great  use.  How  many  Tariff  Eeformers  in  England 
understand  the  meaning  or  the  object  of  the  so-called  new  Pro- 
tection, or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  ?  An  honest  student 
with  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and,  to  use  an  Australian  phrase, 
"  no  axes  to  grind,"  would  find  endless  matters  for  research  in 
questions  relating  to  industry  and  to  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  in  the  industrial  world,  questions  which,  far  from  being 
solved  here,  have  not  as  yet  presented  themselves  even  as 
questions,  save  to  a  few. 

Six  months'  residence  at  the  Women's  College  would  enable 
an  English  woman  graduate  of  21  to  have  her  name  on  the 
electoral  roll  of  the  district,  both  for  State  and  Commonwealth 
elections ;  and  women  who  refuse  the  suffrage  for  themselves 
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and  wish  to  keep  it  from  others,  equally  with  those  who  expect 
to  find  in  it  a  panacea  for  every  social  evil,  would  do  well  to  have 
had  experience  of  its  meaning  and  exact  value. 

Some  women,  too,  may  be  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  mission. 
One  of  my  own  Sydney  students,  now  at  work  in  England,  to 
whom  I  described  the  scheme,  wrote  to  me  thus: — "Your  idea 
of  a  mutual  scholarship  is  most  attractive.  If  you  could  get  the 
right  kind  of  English  student  out  there,  she  could  exercise  a 
tremendous  influence  for  good  over  her  Australian  fellow-students. 
I  am  not  sure  that  an  Australian  could  do  much  for  an  English 
college.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  have  almost  everything 
to  learn  from  England  and  very  little  to  give  in  return." 

There  is  that  side  to  the  project,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
sign  of  the  innate  grace  of  the  Australian  woman  that  she  should 
take  it.  But,  even  from  that  point  of  view — it  is  not  mine — 
there  have  always  been  enough  students  at  the  Women's  College 
who  have  spent  their  schooldays  in  England  or  on  the  Continent 
or  have  close  ties  with  home,  to  prevent  a  reasonable  woman, 
even  at  the  beginning,  from  feeling  herself  either  very  lonely  or 
very  superior. 

Some  of  the  women  who  entered  our  college  might  return 
after  a  year  of  Australia  sadder  as  well  as  w7iser  women.  For 
some  women  Australia  is  terribly  depressing.  They  find  it  "  a 
cruel  country,"  as  one  once  said  to  me.  Others  may,  as  I  did, 
lose  their  hearts  to  her.  And  whether  they  decided  to  make  a 
home  there  or  returned  again  to  their  native  land,  they  would 
never  cease  to  feel  and  to  remember  the  intangible  charm  of 
climate,  country  and  people.  But  I  cannot  imagine  any  woman 
worthy  to  be  sent  as  a  scholar  who  would  not  find  on  her  return 
that  she  had  gained  immeasurably  in  tolerance,  in  power  of  sus- 
pension of  judgment,  in  sympathy,  in  self-reliance,  and  in  courage 
— in  all  that  goes  to  make  "  the  perfect  woman  nobly  planned." 

The  women  who  talk  so  easily  about  the  woman's  sphere  in 
the  home  and  the  family  when  that  sphere  is  filled  with  all  the 
help  that  wealth  and  civilisation  can  give,  would  realise  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  probably  the  infinite  toil  and  anxiety  and 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  every-day  women,  by  which,  stone 
on  stone  as  it  were,  their  nation  has  been  built  up.  While  on 
the  other  hand  the  women  who,  in  the  joyful  exercise  of  their 
natural  endowments  of  intellect,  reason  and  organising  power, 
think  that,  in  such  things,  lies  the  best  work  a  woman  can  do, 
would  understand  that,  however  well  paid  and  applauded  their 
own  labours  might  be,  the  task  of  making  a  home  and  rearing 
the  children  was  infinitely  more  trying,  and  so  perhaps  more 
deserving  both  of  reward  and  applause. 

LOUISA  MACDONALD. 
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Some  questions  asked  during1  the  month  in  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to 
Indian  and  Colonial  matters,  and  the  replies  thereto  given  by  the  Ministers 
interrogated. 

INDIA 

INDIAN  REFORMS. 

SIR  H.  COTTON  asked  whether  the  Secretary  for  India  was  in 
a  position  to  state  when  the  measures  of  reform  in  India  which 
were  foreshadowed  in  his  Majesty's  gracious  Proclamation  would 
be  made  known  to  the  House. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN. — The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  able  to  state 
when  the  measures  of  reform  will  be  laid  before  Parliament.  No 
time  is  being  lost.  The  hon.  member  will  easily  understand  that 
a  good  deal  of  communication  with  the  Government  of  India  is 
necessary.  An  Act  of  no  great  length  will  be  necessary  for  certain 
of  the  proposals,  but  the  Bill  cannot  be  introduced  this  session. 

INDIAN  KAILWAYS. 

SIB  SEYMOUR  KING  asked  whether  the  Government  are  aware 
that  in  the  case  of  railways  in  India  worked  by  companies  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the  reserve 
branch  of  the  service  consequent  on  the  growth  and  expanded 
traffic,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  heads  of  the  traffic,  engineering 
and  locomotive  departments,  whereas  on  the  State  railways,  based 
on  a  system  so  extensive  as  the  North-Western  Railway,  the 
rates  of  pay  of  the  chief  traffic  and  locomotive  officers  remain  on 
the  same  scale  as  when  the  railways  were  first  started,  although 
the  pay  of  all  railways  in  the  engineering  department  has  lately 
been  improved  :  whether  he  is  aware  that  dissatisfaction  exists 
and  the  Government  of  India  has  been  approached  on  the  subject 
by  the  officers  affected,  and  whether  he  has  received  any  repre- 
sentations upon  the  subject  from  that  Government  or  from  the 
railwaymen  ? 

MR.  BUCHANAN. — The   answer  to  those  questions  is  in   the 
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affirmative.     Proposals  on  the  subject  are  at  present  under  our 
consideration. 

BEORGANISATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

MR.  HART  DAVIES  asked  whether  memorials  had  been 
received  at  the  India  Office  protesting  against  the  proposed 
reorganisation  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  India,  and 
especially  against  the  proposed  disconnection  between  the  Imperial 
and  provincial  services ;  and  what  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken 
by  the  India  Office  on  these  memorials. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. — No  memorials  of  the  nature  indicated  have 
been  received  at  the  India  Office  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  scheme  of  reorganisation  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
in  India. 

BELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDIA. 

MR.  DUNDAS  WHITE  asked  whether  any  arrangement  has  been 
come  to  between  the  denominations  concerned  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  differences  about  the  garrison  churches  in  India  ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  that  arrangement  involves  the  building  of  additional 
churches  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayers. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. — The  Secretary  of  State  is  in  communication 
with  the  authorities  of  the  churches  concerned,  but  he  is  unable 
at  present  to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject. 

MR.  BEES  asked  whether  the  Government  of  Mysore  had 
directed  the  introduction  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  into 
all  Government  schools  and  colleges,  for  the  express  reason  that 
irreverence  of  all  kinds  and  disrespect  for  authority  had  been  on 
the  increase  ;  whether  specific  religious  instruction  during  school 
hours  was  now  given  in  Mysore  from  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  Mahomedans  and  Christians ;  and  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  dealing 
with  the  present  unrest  in  India  at  the  root. 

MR.  BUCHANAN.— The  Secretary  of  State  has  seen  a  resolution 
of  the  Government  of  Mysore  directing  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  all  Government 
schools  and  colleges  in  that  State  with  effect  from  November  1 
next.  The  measure  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  its 
working  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

DR.  BUTHERFORD  asked  the  cost  to  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Sikhs,  Jams,  Buddhists  and  Animists  for  the  upkeep  of  Anglican 
and  Boman  bishops,  priests,  structures  and  cemeteries  for  1906-7 
and  1907-8  ;  and  whether  the  Government  of  India  contemplated 
adding  to  the  Indians'  burden  by  putting  Presbyterian  divines, 
structures  and  cemeteries  on  the  Indian  Exchequer. 
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MR.  BUCHANAN. — The  last  figures  available  are  those  for 
1906-7,  which  are  contained  in  a  return  issued  on  March  6  last. 
The  total  costs  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  India  for 
that  year  was  about  £153,000.  The  cost  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment  is  included  in  the  above  total. 

INDIAN  MUNICIPAL  COUNCILS. 

MR.  EEES  asked  whether  the  Government  of  Bombay  declined 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  communal  representation  of  Mahorne- 
dans  upon  municipal  councils ;  and  whether,  if  the  answer  be  in 
the  affirmative,  the  rejection  of  this  principle  is  consistent  with 
its  introduction  into  the  reforms  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. — The  resolution  of  the  Government  of  Bom- 
bay of  July  last  is  mainly  to  the  effect  that,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Mahomedan  population  is  locally  distributed  in 
that  part  of  India,  its  just  representation  on  municipal  committees 
could  be  better  secured  by  other  expedients  than  that  of  communal 
representation.  The  latter  part  of  the  question  is  matter  for 
argument,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  propose  to 
discuss  it. 

INDIAN  TEA  DUTY. 

MR.  BEES  asked  whether  the  Ceylon  Government  had  recently 
informed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  it  declined  to  repeal 
the  import  duty  on  Indian  tea  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  reasons 
for  this  decision  had  been  given  and  could  be  communicated  to 
the  House. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  views  of  the  Ceylon  Government  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
Ceylon  producers  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  repeal,  which,  -in 
the  opinion  of  the  local  Government,  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  It  is  held  that  the  removal  of  the  import  duty 
would  result  in  Indian  tea  being  exported  in  circumstances  which 
would  lead  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  produce  of 
Ceylon.  The  further  objection  is  taken  that,  if  this  concession 
were  made  to  India,  it  could  hardly  be  refused  in  other  directions. 
The  late  Secretary  of  State  was  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  local  view  must  prevail,  as  no  Imperial  interest  is 
involved,  and  my  noble  friend  sees  no  sufficient  reason  to  adopt 
a  different  attitude. 

PENSIONERS  AND  POLITICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

SIR  H.  COTTON  asked  whether  the  Government  of  India  had 
reversed  the  order  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces  depriving  a  retired  official  of  his  pension  on  the  ground 
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that  he  had  taken  part  in  political  demonstrations ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  he  would  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  facts  of 
the  case  with  a  view  to  the  reversal  of  this  order. 

ME.  BUCHANAN. — So  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State  is  aware, 
the  retired  official  referred  to  has  not  yet  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  We  had  a  letter  to  that  effect  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  since  when  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  information. 

PEISONEES  IN  IND'IA. 

SIE  H.  COTTON  asked  whether  he  would  grant  a  return  of  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  the  character  of  the  offences  committed 
by  those  prisoners,  who  had  been  released  or  whose  sentences 
had  been  reduced  under  the  terms  of  his  Majesty's  gracious 
Proclamation  to  the  princes  and  people  of  India. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN. — The  Secretary  of  State  regrets  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  comply  with  the  hon.  member's  request.  The 
benefit  of  his  Majesty's  clemency  under  the  Proclamation  will 
extend  to  the  general  mass  of  the  prisoners  in  India  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  their  sentences  and  irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
the  offences  for  which  they  were  convicted.  Sentences  of  a  year 
and  upwards  are  reduced  by  a  month  for  every  year  of  sentence. 
Similar  reductions  are  made  in  sentences  of  under  a  year. 

ME.  HAET-DAVIES  asked  whether  any  political  prisoners  were 
or  would  be  among  those  released  in  accordance  with  his  Majesty's 
gracious  message. 

ME.  BUCHANAN. — No  distinction  is  made  between  political 
and  other  prisoners.  The  present  reductions  in  sentences  are 
on  similar  lines  to  those  made  at  the  time  of  his  Majesty's 
Coronation. 


SOUTH    AFRICA 

NATIVE  LABOUE  IN  NYASALAND. 

ME.  BEES  asked  (1)  whether  official  recruiting  in  Nyasaland 
for  the  mines  in  Southern  Bhodesia  is  permitted  without  any 
limitation  or  stipulation  as  to  non-employment  underground  of 
labourers  recruited ;  (2)  Whether  the  Government  is  now  practic- 
ally regulating  the  export  of  labour  from  Nyasaland  to  Southern 
Bhodesia;  and,  if  so,  whether  labour  could  not  be  regulated  in 
Nyasaland  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  continuous  supply  for 
the  service  of  local  industries ;  (3)  Wliether  about  18,000  natives 
of  Nyasaland  emigrated  last  year  to  Southern  Bhodesia  as  free 
and  unrestricted  emigrants,  without  any  provision  being  made 
for  their  comfort  and  accommodation  on  the  march ;  and  whether, 
since  free  emigration  could  not  be  prohibited,  the  Government 
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will  consider  the  advisability  of  organising  the  export  of  surplus 
labour  under  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  common  benefit  of 
Nyasaland  and  other  regions  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa ; 
(4)  What  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Elgin 
to  Lord  Selborne,  as  disclosed  by  the  Blue  Book  published  in 
April  last,  to  the  effect  that  no  considerable  number  of  natives 
in  Nyasaland  are  likely  to  find  their  way  to  the  Kand  as  inde- 
pendent immigrants ;  whether  such  independent  immigrants  are 
or  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  travel  through  Southern  Rhodesia 
to  the  "Transvaal ;  and  whether,  if  the  local  administrator  does 
not  control  the  surplus  labour  supply,  there  is  any  means  of 
preventing  its  crossing  the  border  into  Portuguese  territory,  and 
there  entering  into  engagements  with  the  agents  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  Native  Labour  Association. 

COLONEL  SEELY. —  (1)  The  natives  in  the  experimental  gang 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  March  2  last  were  to  be  sent 
away  to  certain  specially  inspected  mines,  and  might  select  whether 
to  engage  as  surface  labourers  or  for  work  underground ;  (2)  The 
emigration  is  under  Government  supervision.  I  understand  that 
there  is  at  present  a  great  surplus  of  labour  in  Nyasaland,  so  that 
no  question  is  likely  to  arise  as  to  a  sufficient  supply  for  local 
industries ;  (3)  Eighteen  thousand  natives  are  estimated  to  have 
left  Nyasaland  last  year,  the  bulk  of  whom  went  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  I  ain  now  informed  that  the  Government  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  decided  to  take  in  hand  the  regulation  of  alien  labour 
from  the  1st  inst.  Further  consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
question  of  the  emigration  of  native  labour  from  Nyasaland  to 
other  regions ;  (4)  Lord  Elgin's  statement  was  based  on  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  with  whom  the  question  was 
carefully  discussed  when  he  was  in  this  country  last  month  ;  the 
subject-matter  of  my  hon.  friend's  question  is  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
how  far  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  circumstances. 

ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY  LOAN. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER  asked  whether  the  Government  is 
favourably  disposed  to  guarantee  the  proposed  Orange  River 
Colony  Loan  of  £1,500,000,  and  also  will  it  give  the  House 
of  Commons  an  opportunity  of  freely  discussing  the  question 
before  a  final  decision  is  reached. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — I  cannot  add  anything  to  my  reply  to  the 
hon.  member's  question  on  the  19th,  except  that  in  the  event 
of  any  guarantees  being  given  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
required,  such  as  was  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal 
guaranteed  loans. 
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WAR  CASUALTIES  AND  INJUEIES  COMMISSION. 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER  asked  for  names  of  the  members  of  the 
War  Casualties  and  Injuries  Commission  appointed  by  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  cases  of  all 
persons  in  indigent  circumstances  now  domiciled  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, who  were  resident  in  the  Transvaal  on  or  immediately  before 
the  llth  day  of  October,  1899,  who  served  under  arms,  either  on 
the  side  of  the  Imperial  Government  or  of  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  during  the  hostilities  between  those 
Governments ;  and  for  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  South 
African  Republic  Officials'  Pensions  Commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  claims  of  those  deprived  of  office  as  the  result  of 
the  war. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  names  are  as  follows  : — In  the  case  of 
the  first  Commission — Mr.  I.  S.  Ferreira  (member  Legislative 
Assembly),  president,  Messrs.  Dutoit  (member  Legislative 
Council),  Nicholson  (member  Legislative  Assembly),  and  Yiljoen; 
in  the  case  of  the  second — Mr.  A.  D.  Wolmarans  (member  Legis- 
lative Council),  chairman,  and  Mr.  D.  Loveday  (member  Legis- 
lative Assembly). 

THE  VICTORIA  FALLS. 

MR.  DUNDAS  WHITE  asked  the  nature  of  the  title  of  the 
Victoria  Falls  Power  Company  (Limited)  to  the  Victoria  Falls 
on  the  Zambesi  and  the  adjoining  land ;  whether  it  is  freehold 
or  leasehold,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  tenure  ;  when  it  was 
granted ;  how  much  land  it  included ;  whether  it  gives  the 
monopoly  of  using  the  falls  for  power  purposes  or  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power  to  a  distance ;  and  what  is  the  price  or  rent 
paid  by  the  company,  and  to  whom  is  it  paid. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — My  predecessor,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
the  hon.  member  for  the  Cirencester  Division,  on  May  14, 1907,  gave 
certain  particulars  as  to  an  indenture  and  agreement  providing 
for  the  lease  of  the  Victoria  Falls  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  to  the  African  Concessions  Syndicate  (Limited).  In 
that  agreement  power  was  taken  to  assign  any,  or  all,  of  the 
rights  and  benefits  accruing  under  it  to  the  Victoria  Falls  Power 
Company  (Limited).  The  Secretary  of  State  understands  that 
such  apsignment  has  been  made.  The  answer  above  referred  to 
gives  part  of  the  information  desired  by  my  hon.  friend,  but 
further  inquiry  is  being  made. into  the  matter. 

TRIAL  OF  DINIZULU. 

MR.  MACKARNESS  asked  (1)  whether  in  July  Dinizulu  was 
committed  for  trial  on  charges  of  high  treason,  public  violence, 
sedition,  rebellion,  murder,  conspiracy  to  murder,  incitement  to 
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murder,  and  breaches  of  the  Firearms  Act  of  1905 ;  whether  all 
the  charges  upon  which  he  was  committed  for  trial  by  the  magis- 
trate had  now  been  dropped  except  that  for  high  treason ;  and 
whether  he  could  state  upon  what  grounds  those  charges  were 
not  proceeded  with  by  the  Natal  Government.  (2)  Whether  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  could  state  what 
amount  had  been  paid  to  Dinizulu  either  by  the  Imperial  or 
Natal  Governments  for  arrears  of  salary  or  for  the  expenses  of 
his  defence. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — (1)  The  charges  on  which  Dinizulu  was 
committed  are  correctly  stated  in  the  question,  but  I  cannot  say 
until  the  indictment  is  received  what  charges  may  have  been 
dropped.  The  Government  is  sending  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
home,  and  it  shall  be  laid  in  due  course.  (2)  £500  has  been  paid 
by  the  Natal  Government. 

CHINESE  AND  KAFFIRS  IN  TRANSVAAL  COMPOUNDS. 

MR.  FELL  asked  what  are  the  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Kaffirs, 
respectively,  now  confined  in  the  compounds  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  death-rate  among  the  Chinese  and  Kaffirs  according  to 
the  latest  returns. 

COLONEL  SEELY.— The  latest  official  returns  show  that  at 
the  end  of  August  151,762  coloured  persons  were  employed  and 
17,270  Chinese;  according  to  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
the  number  of  Chinese  employed  at  the  end  of  September  was 
14,655.  The  death-rates  per  thousand  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30  were  32-035  for  natives,  and  16-002  for  Chinese.  The 
figures  include  deaths  from  all  causes.  The  Chinese  have  a 
much  better  rate  in  regard  to  disease  than  natives,  but  their 
deaths  from  murder,  homicide,  and  suicide  are  about  six  times 
greater. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  LOAN. 

SIR  G.  PARKER  asked  how  much  of  the  Transvaal  Loan  of 
£5,000,000  had  been  issued,  in  what  form  the  issue  had  been 
made,  and  to  what  objects  the  money  had  been  allocated. 

COLONEL  SEELY.— £1,000,000  of  Transvaal  Treasury  Bills, 
due  February  1,  1909,  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  been  issued ;  £750,000  has  been 
paid  to  the  Transvaal  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank,  and  small 
sums  have  been  spent  on  agricultural  settlement  and  on  irriga- 
tion. Expenditure  is,  I  understand,  also  contemplated  on  rail- 
ways. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFKICAN  MINES. 

MB.  E.  LAMB  asked  whether,  between  January  1906,  the 
date  of  the  last  General  Election,  and  January  1907,  when  the 
maximum  number  of  Chinese  working  in  the  South  African 
mines  was  reached,  the  number  of  whites  employed  had  decreased  ; 
and  whether  since  the  reduction  of  nearly  40,000  Chinese  the 
number  of  whites  employed  had  increased. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — In  January  1906,  the  number  of  whites 
working  on  the  Band  was  17,696 ;  in  January  1907,  the  number 
was  17,198;  in  August  last  it  was  17,989;  in  September  there 
was  a  further  decrease  of  Chinese  and  increase  of  whites,  but  I 
cannot  yet  give  the  exact  figures  for  that  month. 

ME.  MITCHELL-THOMSON. — Has  there  not  been  a  large  increase 
in  coloured  labour  ? 

COLONEL  SEELY. — Yes,  a  large  increase. 

TROOPS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SIR  G.  PARKER  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  concentrate 
the  troops  in  South  Africa  at  some  point  in  Cape  Colony,  like 
Port  Elizabeth  or  elsewhere,  to  form  a  kind  of  Aldershot ;  and, 
if  so,  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  the  cantonments  at 
Middelburg,  in  the  Transvaal,  at  Bloemfontein,  and  elsewhere? 

MR.  HALDANE. — No.     There  is  no  such  intention. 

November  5. 

TRANSVAAL  EETRENCHED  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 

SIR  G.  PARKER  asked  (1)  how  many  retrenched  Civil  servants, 
railway  employes  and  members  of  the  South  African  Constabulary 
have  been  found  appointments  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  this 
country  and  in  our  oversea  dominions  respectively.  (2)  Would 
this  Government  take  into  consideration  a  grant  of  money  to  the 
Civil  servants  retrenched  from  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  Administrations,  in  view  of  the  inadequate  compensation 
given  them,  and  the  responsibility  which  rested  on  this  country  in 
relation  to  men  who  were  led  to  believe  that  their  positions  would 
be  permanent  and  pensionable.  (3)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  under  the 
Crown  Colony  Administration,  a  great  many  of  the  Civil  servants 
who  were  retrenched  understood  that  their  occupation  was  merely 
temporary,  while  those  who  had  been  discharged  during  the  last 
two  years  were  chiefly  those  whose  employment  was  considered 
to  be  permanent.  (4)  If  the  Government  had  considered  whether 
the  compensation  as  set  forth  in  the  Blue  Book,  which,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  the  retrenched  Civil 
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servants  back  to  the  country  from  which  they  came,  was  adequate 
compensation,  and  had  the  Government  finally  decided  that  they 
would  do  nothing  whatever  to  supplement  the  compensation 
granted  by  the  Transvaal  ? 

COLONEL  SEELY. — Government  appointments  in  the  Colonies 
and  protectorates,  or  in  this  country,  have  been  offered  to  twenty- 
six  retrenched  Civil  servants,  three  railway  employes,  and  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  South  African  Constabulary.  In  eleven 
cases  the  appointments  were  declined.  Of  the  forty-six  appoint- 
ments made,  forty-three  were  to  posts  in  the  Colonies,  three  to 
posts  in  this  country.  No;  his  Majesty's  Government,  while 
feeling  every  sympathy  with  Civil  servants  who  have  lost  their 
positions  owing  to  a  policy  of  retrenchment  forced  upon  the 
Colonial  Government  by  the  necessity  of  readjusting  the  Civil 
Service  to  normal  conditions,  cannot  undertake  to  ask  Parliament 
to  make  money  grants  to  supplement  the  compensation  given 
them.  With  regard  to  the  hon.  member's  description  of  the 
compensation  as  inadequate,  I  may  state  that  the  compensation 
granted  by  the  present  Transvaal  Government  has  not  been  less 
liberal  than  that  granted  by  the  Crown  Colony  Administration.  I 
cannot  accept  that  statement.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  will  refer 
to  the  debate  in  which  my  right  hon.  friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  a  statement  on  the  subject,  he  will  see  that 
187  persons  were  retrenched  under  the  same  conditions  of  tenure 
and  under  the  same  conditions  in  every  respect,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  no  questions  on  the  subject 
then.  I  fear  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  answer  I  have  given.  As 
I  have  said,  the  terms  are  not  less  liberal  than  those  which 
were  granted  under  the  preceding  Crown  Colony  Administration, 
which  was  under  our  control,  and  the  scheme  of  compensation  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  Cape  Colony,  where  very 
large  retrenchments  are  in  course  of  being  made.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  take  the  step  of  asking  for  a  grant. 

COOLIE  MOETALITY  IN  SOUTH  AFEICA. 

LOED  E.  CECIL  asked  for  the  death-rate  of  Chinese  and  African 
coolies  in  South  Africa  respectively  from  disease  and  other  causes, 
and  what  were  those  causes. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  last  Transvaal  quarterly  return  of 
mortality  of  mine  employes  to  June  30  last  is  as  follows — the 
figures  show  the  rate  per  thousand  : — Accidents,  yellow,  4  •  870 ; 
black,  3-139.  Homicide  and  suicide,  yellow,  2 -783  ;  black,  0-428. 
Diseases,  yellow,  8-349  ;  black,  28*468. 

ME.  WEDGWOOD  asked  if  the  excessive  figure  of  black  mortality 
was  not  due  to  the  recruiting  of  natives  from  Portuguese  territory, 
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especially  that  part  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  whether  any  steps 
would  be  taken  to  limit  the  recruiting  of  these  natives. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  recruiting  was  limited  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  excessive  mortality  which  prevailed,  no  recruiting 
was  taking  place  from  areas  so  far  north. 

TRANSVAAL  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Sm  G.  PARKER  asked  what  was  the  number  of  new  posts 
created  in  the  Transvaal  Civil  Service  since  the  assumption  of 
responsible  government ;  how  many  English  and  Dutch  respec- 
tively had  been  appointed ;  and  of  these  how  many  respectively 
have  been  transferred  from  other  posts  which  had  been  abolished 
or  otherwise. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Transvaal  Government  do  not  classify 
their  Civil  servants  as  English  or  Dutch.  It  has  never  been 
the  custom  for  self-governing  colonies  to  furnish  returns  of 
appointments  to  their  Civil  Service.  The  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Kiver  Colony  Governments  have  recently  furnished  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  very  full  returns  of  reductions  made  in  their 
Civil  Service.  These  returns  have  cost  the  two  Governments 
much  time  and  labour,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  recognises  that 
the  preparation  of  these  documents  has  been  a  special  act  of 
courtesy  on  their  part.  The  Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal  has 
informed  me  that  he  has  general  information  from  his  Government 
that  new  appointments  to  the  Transvaal  Civil  Service  have  shown 
no  preponderance  in  favour  of  either  English  or  Dutch,  but,  for 
the  reasons  given,  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  take  the  very 
unusual  course  of  asking  the  Transvaal  Government  to  go  to 
further  trouble  and  expense. 

SIR  G.  PARKER  further  asked  whether  Colonel  Seely  would 
give  the  House  the  information  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his 
answer;  was  it  based  on  the  return  sent  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  ?  He  had  clearly  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
greater  number  of  English  officials  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service 
than  of  Dutch. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — I  have  stated,  what  has  been  stated  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  no  racial  favouritism  whatever  is  shown ; 
and  that,  indeed,  is  the  fact.  And  with  regard  to  the  refusal, 
which  I  now  make,  to  ask  the  Transvaal  Government  to  furnish 
this  return,  I  may  say  that  there  is  every  indication,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  find  if  he  refers  to  the  Agent-General,  who  has 
furnished  me  with  this  information,  that  there  is  no  racial 
antagonism  of  any  kind  shown  in  these  appointments  ;  but  we 
cannot  ask  a  self-governing  colony  to  go  to  great  trouble  and 
expense  to  prepare  a  return,  especially  when  the  form  of  the 
question  implies  a  reflection  on  the  Government. 
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NATAL  NATIVE  AFFAIES. 

MR.  BYLES  asked  for  an  explanation  why  the  Colonial  Office 
had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  administration  of  native  affairs,  which  had  been  read 
a  third  time  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Natal  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  published  in  the  Natal  Government  Gazette  of 
September  1. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Natal  Gazette  of  September  1  contains 
the  Bill  as  read  a  third  time  and  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gazette  to  indicate  that  the 
Bill  was  then  in  its  final  form,  and  I  observe  from  the  Natal 
Press  that,  three  weeks  later,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  moved  to  retransmit  the  Bill  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  certified  correct  as  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
with  certain  amendments  made  therein  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  I  do  not  know  what  these  amendments  were. 


CANADA 

IMPORTS  OF  BRITISH  CLOTHS  INTO  CANADA. 

MR.  CHIOZZA  MONEY  asked  if  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is  officially  representing  to  the  Canadian 
Government  that  British  manufacturers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  Canadian  public  by  exporting  to  Canada  cloths  which  are 
shoddy  and  rubbish ;  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  is  aware  that 
it  was  owing  to  similar  representations  that  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  1904  was  able  to  obtain  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  preference  on  British  woollens,  the  minimum 
duty  on  which  is  now  as  high  as  30  per  cent.,  and  whether  the 
Board  is  taking  any  steps  to  counteract  the  renewed  misrepre- 
sentations. 

MR.  CHURCHILL. — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
matter.  The  duty  leviable  on  British  woollen  cloth  and  clothing 
is  correctly  stated.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  allega- 
tions which  appeared  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  have  any  foundation  ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  cabled  an 
expression  of  regret  for  any  injustice  that  may  have  been  done 
to  British  manufacturers  by  the  publication  of  them.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  such  misrepresentation  can  best  be  met 
by  action  on  the  part  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  home 
district  concerned. 
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AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW    ZEALAND 

INCOME  TAX  ON  MONEY  REMITTED  FEOM  AUSTRALIA. 

ME.  McVEiG-H  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  aware  that  the  surveyors  of  taxes  demand  income  tax  on  money 
that  has  already  paid  income  tax  in  New  South  Wales  ;  whether 
he  will  state  if  money  coming  here  as  capital  from  Australia  is 
liable  to  income  tax  when  it  reaches  England ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  double  income  tax  and  exchange  means  £12  in  every 
£100,  and  will  he  take  immediate  steps  to  end  this  alleged 
grievance. 

ME.  LLOYD  GEOEGE. — The  fact  that  money  remitted  from 
abroad  has  been  subjected  to  income  tax  in  a  British  Colony  does 
not  exempt  it  from  liability  to  taxation  in  this  country  under  the 
income  tax  Acts,  and  as  at  present  advised,  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  law  in  this  respect.  As 
regards  the  other  point  raised,  remittances  which  are  clearly 
shown  to  be  remittances  of  capital  are  not  taxable  as  income  in 
this  country. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

ME.  LONSDALE  asked  whether  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  called  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Plunket  at 
Wallagha  on  September  26  that  the  New  Zealand  Government 
hoped  yet  to  receive  a  favourable  response  to  their  request  that 
the  Home  Government  would  co-operate  to  enable  New  Zealand  to 
acquire  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young  New  Zealanders 
a  naval  training,  and  whether  any  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Secretary  of  State  has  seen  the  state- 
ment referred  to,  which  was  used,  I  understand,  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  and  not  by  the  Governor,  as  at  first 
reported.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  most  anxious  to  facilitate 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  and  is  in 
communication  with  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject,  but  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  at  present  add  anything  to  the  answer  given  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  reply  to  similar  questions. 


CROWN    COLONIES    AND    PROTECTORATES 

FISHEEY  CEUISEE  FOE  THE  BAHAMAS 

ME.  CAELILE  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  May 
1908  fishing-vessels  were  seized  by  Cuban  revenue  cutters  and 
towed  into  Cuban  ports,  the  owners  being  heavily  fined  and  the 
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vessels  and  crews  detained  for  three  months,  the  Government  is 
now  prepared  to  send  the  cruiser  to  the  Bahamas  which  has  been 
asked  for  by  the  Government  of  those  islands. 

ME.  McKENNA. — The  incident  of  the  seizure  of  the  Bahamian 
fishing  vessels  was  dealt  with  on  the  spot  through  His  Majesty's 
representative  at  Havana,  and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to 
send  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  to  Cuban  waters.  No  subsequent 
incident  has  rendered  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war  desirable,  and 
it  is  not  therefore  proposed  to  send  one,  but  the  Government  will 
take  all  proper  steps  for  the  protection  of  British  interests. 
H.M.S.  Sylla  has,  however,  recently  visited  the  Bahamas  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  but  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  distribution 
of  relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  hurricane,  and  not  in  connection 
with  the  fishery  incident. 


ST.  LUCIA. 

ME.  MICKLEM  asked  whether  St.  Lucia  is  the  only  West 
Indian  colony  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  have  no  legal 
remedy  in  respect  of  claims  against  the  Government :  whether 
instructions  have  been  given  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Acting 
Governor  of  St.  Lucia  not  to  proceed  with  a  Bill  intended  to 
extend  to  that  Colony  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  of  Eights  Act, 
1860 :  and  whether  the  advisability  has  been  considered  of  with- 
drawing such  instructions  and  of  promoting  a  Bill  to  give  the 
same  right  to  British  subjects  in  St.  Lucia  as  are  enjoyed  in  the 
other  West  Indian  colonies  ? 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Secretary  of  State  has  already  formed 
the  opinion  that  a  Crown  Suits  Ordinance  should  be  proceeded 
with  in  St.  Lucia,  giving  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony  in  future 
a  right  of  suing  the  Crown  analogous  to  that  possessed  under  the 
Common  law  by  subjects  in  this  country  and  regulated  by  the 
Petition  of  Rights  Act,  1860 :  and  he  is  now  in  correspondence 
on  the  subject  with  the  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands. 


BASUTOLAND  AND  BE  CHU  AN  ALAND. 

ME.  WEDGWOOD  asked,  with  reference  to  the  unification  of 
South  Africa  and  the  possible  incorporation  in  the  united  colony 
of  the  protectorates  of  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland,  whether 
the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  will  see  that  native  interests 
are  permanently  protected  by  making  the  complete  non-alienation 
of  the  land  of  those  protectorates  to  whites  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
surrender  of  direct  Imperial  control. 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  95.  2  c 
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COLONEL  SEELY. — My  lion,  friend  is  no  doubt  aware  that 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  a  new  Constitution  in  South  Africa.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  anticipate  the  proposals  for 
unification  or  federation  which  may  follow  from  the  important 
Convention  in  session  at  Durban.  It  would  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  be  most  unwise  to  interfere  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  assembly,  but  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  are  fully  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  the  maintenance  of  obligations  to  the  native  population.  I 
should  add  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  delegates 
to  this  Convention  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  issues  involved 
in  this  and  kindred  matters. 


NIGERIA  LIQUOR  COMMISSION. 

SIR  J.  KENNAWAY  asked  when  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  able  to  announce  the  formation  of  the  Commission 
promised  to  inquire  into  the  evil  alleged  to  result  from  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  natives  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  the  names 
of  its  component  members ;  whether,  in  view  of  statements 
recently  made  by  prominent  officials  in  the  colony,  a  chairman 
would  be  sent  out  from  this  country  to  ensure  fair  and  unpre- 
judiced reception  and  consideration  of  the  evidence  to  be  taken 
by  the  Commission ;  what  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
representation  of  the  Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United 
Committee  on  the  Commission ;  and  whether  it  was  understood 
to  be  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  apply  the  same 
policy  of  restriction  of  supply  of  liquors  to  natives  in  Nigeria  as 
in  South  Africa. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Secretary  of  State  is  awaiting  a 
communication  from  the  Governor;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  Commission.  Such  a  statement 
will,  of  course,  include  a  reference  to  any  representation  of  the 
Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee.  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  the  statements  of 
prominent  officials  in  the  colony,  but  the  appointment  of  a 
chairman  is  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am 
authorized  by  him  to  say  that  he  is  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  gentlem  in  that,  if  possible,  a  chair- 
man should  be  sent  out  from  this  country.  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  reserve  any  statement  as  to  policy  until  they 
have  the  report  of  the  Commission. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

BRITISH  INDIANS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

MR.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  asked  (1)  whether,  in  view  of  the 
expressions  of  popular  indignation  in  India  at  the  recent 
treatment  of  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  taken  any  steps  towards  remedying  the 
grievances  in  question.  (2)  Whether  British  Indians  resident 
in  the  Transvaal  had  taken  the  step  of  becoming  naturalised  as 
Portuguese  subjects  in  Portuguese  territory,  and  had  thereafter 
been  able  to  enter  the  Transvaal  freely  ;  and  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  recommended  British  Indians  to 
follow  this  procedure  in  order  to  live  freely  in  the  Transvaal.  k 
(3)  Whether  naturalisation  as  Portuguese  would  enable  these 
Indians  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  (4)  Whether  the  Under-Secre- 
tary  for  the  Colonies  was  aware  that  a  number  of  British  Indians 
domiciled  in  the  Transvaal,  upon  returning  from  India  by 
Delagoa  Bay  without  having  registered  under  the  Asiatic  Law 
Amendment  Act,  had  been  arrested  at  the  Transvaal  frontier ; 
whether  among  those  arrested  there  were  an  aged  woman,  a 
paralytic  and  a  number  of  infants,  who  were  exposed  for  a  day 
and  night  in  the  open  air;  whether  for  two  days  they  were 
offered  only  religiously  unclean  food,  and  prevented  from  receiving 
other  food ;  whether  a  number  of  the  women  and  children  were 
separated  from  their  male  protectors  and  sent  to  Johannesburg 
in  trucks;  and  whether  His  Majesty's  Government  would  appeal 
to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  to  adopt  other  methods  in 
dealing  with  such  cases. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — (1)  His  Majesty's  Government  are  well 
aware  of  the  sympathy  which  has  been  excited  by  allegations  of 
ill-treatment  of  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  and  they  are  in 
communication  on  the  subject  with  the  Colonial  Government, 
who,  they  feel  assured,  have  no  desire  to  take  legislative  or 
administrative  measures  involving  unnecessary  harshness.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  in  friendly  communication  with  the 
Transvaal  Government  on  this  subject,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  concessions  have  already  been  made.  The  principal  remaining 
grievance  of  the  Indians  is,  as  I  understand,  their  fear  that  they 
may  not  secure  a  supply  of  professional  men  to  attend  to  their 
wants,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  in  communication  with  the 
Transvaal  Government  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  what  is  wranted  by  means  of  administrative 
action.  I  have  hope  that  the  representations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  not  be  without  effect.  (2)  I  have  no  information  as 
to  any  such  incidents.  (3)  I  have  looked  up  the  documents,  but 
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as  the  subject  involves  a  legal  question  I  will  ask  iny  hon.  friend 
to  put  down  a  precise  question.  (4)  The  Secretary  of  State,  on  his 
attention  being  drawn  to  allegations  of  ill-treatment  of  Indians, 
telegraphed  on  October  13  to  inquire.  The  following  reply  was 
yesterday  received  from  the  Governor  :— 

Your  telegram  of  13fch  October,  No.  1,  on  29th  September  59  adult  and  17 
minor  Asiatics  entered  colony  without  necessary  certificates  of  registration. 
They  were  removed  from  train  at  Komati  Poort,  where  the  accommodation 
provided  them  was  sufficient  and  clean.  Ample  food,  including  rice,  was 
provided  them,  but  they  preferred  to  obtain  their  own  from  outside  lock-up, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  do.  Usual  lock-up  regulations  considerably  relaxed 
in  their  favour.  They  were  subsequently  taken  to  Barberton  for  trial;  58 
adults  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fine  of  <£25  each,  or  in  default  to  two  months' 
imprisonment ;  despatch  follows  by  mail.  Ministers  promise  further  report  on 
subject  of  diet  of  Indian  prisoners. 

I  have  not  at  present  any  further  information. 

MB.  HAROLD  Cox  asked  whether  the  Asiatic  ^Registration 
Amendment  Act  of  1908,  passed  to  validate  the  voluntary  registra- 
tion of  certain  Asiatics  and  to  make  further  provision  for  Asiatic 
registration,  was  intended  and  understood  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  supersede  Act  No.  2,  of  1907,  of  the  Transvaal ;  whether 
he  is  aware  that  since  the  sanction  of  the  new  law  a  number  of 
British  Indians  within  the  Transvaal  had  been  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  under  the  old  one,  and  that  British  Indians  claiming 
the  right  to  re-enter  the  Transvaal  were  being  kept  out  pending 
application  for  registration  under  the  new  law,  while  Indians 
within  the  colony  were  being  prosecuted  and  deported  under  the 
old  one ;  and  whether  he  proposed  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Act  of  this  year  was  intended,  and 
was  understood  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  not  to  supersede, 
but  to  amend  the  Act  of  1907,  as  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the 
Governor's  telegram  of  August  24,  printed  at  page  32  of  Cd.  4327. 
Some  Asiatics  were  registered  under  the  old  Act,  and  others  come 
under  the  new. 

THE  EMPIRE  AND  COLOURED  EACES. 

SIR  G.  PARKER  asked  if  the  Government  would  take  into 
consideration  the  desirability  of  summoning  a  conference,  repre- 
sentative of  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  migration  of  coloured  races  within  the  Empire,  their 
admission  to  or  exclusion  from  the  self-governing  Dominions 
and  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  their  status  if  admitted,  and  also 
the  possibility  of  establishing  communities  of  our  coloured  fellow- 
subjects  in  portions  of  the  Empire  where  no  objection  would  be 
taken  to  their  settlement  ? 
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COLONEL  SEELY. — The  whole  question  is  receiving  the  fullest 
attention  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  but,  as  at  present  advised, 
he  does  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  such  a 
conference  as  is  suggested  in  the  question.  In  reply  to  a  supple- 
mentary question  by  Earl  Winterton,  Colonel  Seely  stated  that 
the  Premiers  of  our  self-governing  Dominions  had  made  no  repre- 
sentations to  the  Home  Government  on  this  matter. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  ASIATICS. 

MR.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON  asked  whether  the  Transvaal  law  against 
the  immigration  of  Asiatics  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
Asiatics  who  were  naturalised  subjects  of  Portugal. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  answer  would  depend  upon  the  legal 
interpretation  of  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  1875  between 
Portugal  and  the  late  South  African  Republic,  Article  X.  of 
the  modus  vivendi  of  1901  concluded  between  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  South  Africa  and  the  Governor-General  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  several  Transvaal  Acts  relating  to  Asiatics.  It 
would  appear  that  such  an  interpretation  could  only  be  given 
with  authority  by  a  decision  of  a  Court  of  law. 

INDIAN  SUBJECTS  IN  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

MR.  HAROLD  Cox  asked  whether  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  called  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  various 
self- governing  British  colonies  to  exclude  from  such  colonies  His 
Majesty's  Indian  subjects  on  the  ground  of  differences  in  race 
and  colour ;  and  whether  he  will  consider  the  desirability  of 
providing  by  legislation  that  no  white  person  born  or  domiciled 
in  any  such  self-governing  colony  shall  be  eligible  for  any  post  of 
profit  under  the  Indian  Government. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. — The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  consider  it 
desirable  to  take  action  as  suggested. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

FOREIGN  politics  have  still  been  sufficiently  unsettled  to 
restrict  business  in  tbel  Stock  Exchange,  and  on  the  whole  the 
prices  of  the  securities  tabulated  here  show  little  change  on  the 
month.  As  far  as  the  Government  stocks  are  concerned  the  only 
direction  in  which  there  has  been  any  appreciable  improvement 
in  prices  is  in  the  South  African  group.  It  seems  that  the 
excellent  progress  on  the  Band  is  inducing  a  better  demand  for 
South  African  securities  of  all  kinds. 

Events  in  India  have  again  given  rise  to  some  anxiety,  but  the 
depressing  influence  of  an  anticipated  new  issue  of  stock  has  been 
removed  for  the  time  being  by  an  issue  of  twelve  months'  India 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  This 
has  temporarily  put  the  Government  in  funds. 

The  latest  Canadian  municipality  to  appear  as  a  borrower  is 
the  city  of  Sherbrooke  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  £102,700  of 
whose  4J  per  cent.  Debentures  were  placed  by  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  at  104  per  cent.  By  the  way,  the  Bank  of  Montreal's 
annual  statement  show  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  past 
financial  year  very  nearly  reached  two  million  dollars.  A 
million  was  added  to  the  reserve,  which  is  thus  brought  up  to 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

8J%  Stock  It)       .     .     . 

70,652,540 

1931 

99* 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3%       „      (0        ... 

66,724,530 

1948 

87| 

*% 

2£%      „     Inscribed  (t)             11,892,207 

1926 

73£ 

8f 

3*%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5  | 
3%      „            „      1896-7  ; 

(a) 
1916 

93| 

80£ 

S| 

3S 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  SO  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3% 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

2,126,016^ 

4,423,983£ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,030 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 
48,000 

3 

74 

4 

fy 

H 

7 

b& 

5£ 

*i 
3 
4 
4§ 
4 
5 

?5 

5 

$ 

6 

? 

5 

13 
12 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
121 

81 
152 
80 
103 
105 

148fc 

106J 

122 
122* 
82 
112 
101* 
102 
110 
89 
141aj 
105 
123 
104 
131* 
88 
96* 
103£ 

58 
38 

4H 
5 

% 

*tt 

«i 
*i 

35 
8f 

3& 

1 

3 
4t 

4* 
3| 

if 
*A 

V 

*« 

*£ 
8H 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2£%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J%  +  \ 
net  earnings                                          / 

East  Indian  Def.  aim.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  j 
sur  profits  (t)               .                 .       / 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .      . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  It] 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock      . 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar  Limited 

South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock  .                                  . 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  3$/  deb  stock  red 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do  5%  debenture  stock 

BANKS. 

Chartered   Bank   of  India,  Australia,  } 
and  China    / 

National  Bank  of  India 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.                                                   (»)  Ex  dividend. 

twelve  million  dollars,  and  the  total  assets  amount  to  no  less  than 
183  million  dollars. 

Now  that  the  half-yearly  reports  and  meetings  have  been 
passed,  the  market  in  Canadian  railway  securities  has  become 
less  excited,  but  the  prices  of  both  Canadian  Pacific  shares  and 
Grand  Trunk  stocks  have  shown  improvement  on  the  month, 
based  on  hopes  that  better  traffic  receipts  and  continued  economies 
will  put  a  more  cheerful  complexion  on  the  current  half-year's 
results  than  was  worn  by  those  of  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  weather  in  Australia  continues  to  be  all  that  is  desired 
by  farmers,  and  everyone  is  looking  forward  to  a  good  harvest. 
All  doubts  occasioned  by  the  protracted  winter  were  long  since 
dispelled.  Warmth  succeeded  a  satisfactory  rainfall,  and  the 
crops  are  in  excellent  condition.  Last  year  the  wool  sales  at 
this  period  suffered  from  the  financial  depression  in  America; 
things,  however,  have  gone  back  to  their  normal  condition,  and 
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the  number  of  buying  firms  is  quite  up  to  the  average.  A 
shrinkage  of  some  five  and  a  half  millions  in  the  Commonwealth 
exports,  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  first  eight  months  of 
1907,  is  not  encouraging,  and  the  decrease  would  no  doubt  have 
been  greater  but  for  an  increased  exportation  of  gold.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  covering  the  same  period  show  an 
increase.  The  total  imports  for  last  year  touched  £52,000,000, 
and  this  year  that  figure  may  be  exceeded.  Allowing  for  a 
possible  shrinkage,  say  of  £7,000,000,  the  total  export  trade  for 
the  year  can  scarcely  exceed  £66,000,000,  which  compares  some- 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amouut. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter  \\  Guaranteed 
colonial  /  [   by  Great 

1,500,000 

1910 

102 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        1     Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

3 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4%       „    Regd.  Stock 

1,984,521\ 
4,458,615) 

1910 

1  1014 

=  } 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,788,700 

1909-34 

99x 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,545,100 
11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

102J 
95 

- 

il  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2i%       „              „     (4 

2,000,000 

1947 

81 

SB 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

311 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .      . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308  000 

1910 
1923 

102 

108 

5 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Debs.       . 

205,000 

1928 

101 

3& 

1  May  -1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     .... 

164,000 

1949 

82 

BH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscribed    .      .      . 

1,897,820 

1937 

83 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

99 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%      Deb.\ 
Stock       .      .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

80 

8f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     ,, 

1,821,917 

1932 

105 

3f 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .      . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
472,174 

1923 
drawings 

101 
93 

4 
8| 

jl  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

110 

4 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

101 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  8J%  Bonds      .      . 

1,169,844 

1929 

91 

4l3B 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

98 

41 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

99 

H 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

I 
'     Price,     j  Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     . 

1,216,800             7 

fioo 

183J          3J 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£9,661,032 

4 

bock 

101      SH 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£22,548,323 

4 

1062 

3a 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

22f 

nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .      .      . 

£3,420,000 

5 

,    105 

4f 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

95 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 

£7,168,055 

3 

58| 

5A 

Do.  4%  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£9,129,315             4 

4e 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

128 

sf 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

103 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

234 

41 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000 

8 

$50 

£17 

4.1. 

Canada  Company     .     . 

8,319  '39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

7^R 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000   60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

81 

Qll 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000             8 

5 

6 

el* 

Do.  new    

25,000             8 

3 

3           8" 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

Railway  ....       jPref 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

108       i     5| 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

2,178,800 

1941-7-Sf 

93          3£ 

3%  Sterling        „        . 

325,000 

1947 

80         4^ 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102         3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

472,594 

1935 

108         3T95 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000 

1936 

103         3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 

what  unfavourably  with  £73,000,000  in  1907.  Still,  Australia 
is  no  worse  off  than  the  mother-country  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
every  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but,  with  a  good  season  in  prospect, 
next  year's  outlook  for  Australia  is  certainly  bright. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  more  favourable  attitude  of  investors 
towards  things  South  African,  an  issue  of  half  a  million  sterling 
by  Natal  has  been  eagerly  snapped  up.  Considering  its  attrac- 
tions as  a  remunerative  trustee  security  the  demand  was  perhaps 
not  surprising.  Being  a  3J  per  cent.  Stock  offered  at  95i,  with 
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a  bonus  equivalent  to  a  pound  or  so  in  the  first  interest  payment 
due  February  1,  it  gave  a  yield  of  as  much  as  £3  15s.  6d.  per 
cent.  It  is  now  quoted  at  about  a  point  premium  and  is  still 
worth  the  attention  of  the  investor. 

It  is  many  years  since  Lord  Harris  was  able  to  speak  of  affairs 
South  African  with  such  sanguine  optimism  as  he  did  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company  the  other  day. 
In  the  course  of  his  usual  valuable  review  of  the  Hand  industry 
he  said  that  since  he  had  been  on  the  board  the  company  had 
had  very  serious  difficulties  to  face — financial,  political  and 
industrial — but  that  for  the  first  time  he  could  see  no  threatening 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

108£ 

8* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£%       „              ,,     (t) 

3%   ;;      ;;  w 

16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1924 
1935 

100 

87 

sj 

3| 

Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOKIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%           „          1885     . 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 

1908-13* 
1920 

101J 
104 

% 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3£%         „          1889  (0 
4%           „ 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6* 
1911-26* 

100 
102 

It 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%           „          (0   .      . 

5,212,031 

1929-49f 

89 

8A 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

103 

8* 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%        „             „     (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921  30f 

107 
100 

3I 
Sr 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „             „     (t) 

4,274,213 

1922-47J 

87 

BH 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds    .... 

3,646,600 

1909-16* 

102 

— 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%       „        .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock     . 

1,365,300 
6,257,400 

1916 
1916-7-36* 

102 
102 

3| 

3| 

jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

«i%      n          „    (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

100 

3* 

3%          „              „     M 

839,500 

1916-26J 

89 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%          „              „     (4 

2,760,100 

1916  |  or 

86 

3* 

after. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed    .      .      . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

101 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J%       „            (t)   .      . 
3%        „            (0   .      . 

3,780,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

97£ 

87 

3f 
3& 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3%         „            (t)   .      • 

2,500,000 

1927J 

89£ 

3g 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3A%  Inscbd.  Stock    (t) 

3,856,500 

1920-40* 

99 

»H 

4% 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

3T9s 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

37     .                      .  (t) 

450,000 

1920  -40f 

88 

311 

"16 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  J  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

1 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  /' 
Do.  City  4%  Deb.        .   ' 

1,000,000 
850,000 

1921 
1915-22* 

101 
100 

m 

*i 

1  Apl.  —  1  Oct. 

Do.     Harbour    Trust) 
Corars.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

250,000 

1908-9 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000       1918-21* 

101 

4 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      ./; 

1,650,000     !  1914-16* 

104 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4£%  Debs. 

128,700     !       1919           103 

*& 

I 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     .   l 

640,000       1912-13 

102       i     8H 

VI  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000           1919           102           3| 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 


RAILWAYS. 

Ernu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .  . 
Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .  .  . 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd. 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Number  of       Dividend      -paid 
Shares  or          for  last 
Amount.  Year.  v" 


Price.     Yield. 


12,000 

£130,900 

360,000 


5  4*  I     6| 

100         99 
100       102     i 


40,000  i 

14 

40 

104* 

5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     .     .     .   | 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75                .   ! 
Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      .   ' 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .     .     .     . 
Dalgety  &  Co  £20 

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 

14 

£ 

7 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

45 
60* 
99£ 
6£ 
102$ 
6 

# 

4 
H 

3£ 

53=5 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 
•Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.V 
Stock  Reduced                                   ./ 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,144,692 

*l 

4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

107* 

iooj 

83J 

& 

If 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727  695 

4 

100 

84 

4f 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company        . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  
Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1908  -12   . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24    .     .     .     . 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 
£560,000 
£250,000 

£4 
12| 

I1 
5 

*i 

211 

20 
1 
10 
100 
100 

74 
61 
|a 

92 
101 
101 

51 

10* 

5k 

^ 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

factor  that  would  seriously  obstruct  its  progress.  The  political 
outlook,  he  declared,  was  favourable,  the  industrial  outlook 
encouraging  and  the  financial  outlook  comfortable. 

As  to  the  political  outlook,  Lord  Harris  went  on  to  say  that 
the  new  Gold  Law  was  an  improvement  on  the  old,  though  a  far 
larger  measure  of  executive  power  was  left  with  the  Transvaal 
Government  than  would  be  considered  wise  in  Great  Britain. 
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Still,  it  was  fair  and  workable.  With  reference  to  the  financial 
outlook,  he  remarked  that  the  company  could  now  see  its  way 
to  financing  unfloated  propositions  as  they  came  forward,  and  had 
something  over  for  investment  on  the  Band  or  elsewhere  should 
the  board  discover  anything  promising.  Turning  to  the  industrial 
position,  Lord  Harris  adduced  some  striking  comparisons  to  show 
what  progress  had  been  made.  Before  the  war,  in  July  1899, 
on  the  only  crushing  mines  the  company  then  had  —  the  Simmer 
and  the  Robinson  Deep  —  the  working  costs  per  ton  were  25s.  Q^d. 
In  the  current  year,  the  costs  per  ton  for  the  past  four  months 
were  12s.  6d  at  the  Simmer  and  15s.  £d.  at  the  Robinson  Deep. 


NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5%  Bonds    .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%  Stock  (i)    .      .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

266,300 
29,150,302 
10,098,802 
9,659,980 

1914 
1929 
1940 
1945 

105 
107 
100 
87£ 

3& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(f)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re-  ! 
Amount.          deemable.    [ 

i 
Price.     ,    Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000  !     1934-8* 

1 
104           4£g        1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000  j       1917 

103           4^     i  10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  shares! 

150,000      div.  5% 

10 

— 



Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 

£1,000,000         1914 

100 

4 

April—  Oct. 

Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  J 

200,000  |       1926 

H8£ 

±& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000         1929 

118J 

*H     i 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

4£         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .      .      . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4f        1 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 
New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      ./ 

150,000 
200,000 

div.  12% 
1909 

5 
100 

6           Jan.  —  July. 
—        1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 

173,800 

1920 

96 

5|         1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 

5%      / 

443,100 

1934 

108 

4T9B 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.) 
Loan                        .  / 

100,000     1914-29 

H0£ 

— 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000         1929 

116* 

4f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .      . 

165,000         1933 

102 

*A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000         1925 

100 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  Sd.  paid  up. 
J  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Tit]                               Present 
tle<                             Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4£%  Bonds  .... 

620,500        dwgs. 

101 

4A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed       . 

3,733,195 

1923 

103 

^if 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

102^ 

3f          15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3^%  1886       „          (t). 
3%  1886         „          (t). 

15,437,574 
7,553,590 

1929-49f 
1933-431 

97^ 
88f 

3|          1  Jan.—  1  July: 
3|       ;  1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876   .      . 

758,700  !       1919 

104 

r"  - 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4%  Inscribed  (t)     .      . 
3fc%          „       (t)     .      . 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937 
1914-39f 

106 
96 

Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

3%            »       (0     -      . 

6,000,000 

1929-49J 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  . 

35,000,000 

1923-531 

97| 

3xV 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  . 

663,000 

1954 

93 

4| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .      . 

1,874,150 

1Q53 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

100 

4         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4% 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

93 

*i 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4% 
Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 
Rand  Water  Board  4% 

625,000 
380,540 
3,400,000 

1949-53 
1964 
1935 

95 
95 
97£ 

*A 

1 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Lord  Harris  went  on  to  explain  how  this  reduction  of  working 
costs  affected  the  industry's  prospects.  By  economy  in  the  cost 
of  stores,  he  said,  by  skilful  organisation  of  labour  and  by  talented 
adaptation  of  mechanical  inventions,  working  costs  had  in  the 
last  two  years  been  reduced  by  a  considerable  percentage ;  con- 
sequently bodies  of  ore  of  a  grade  hitherto  too  low  to  be  milled 
profitably  had  become  profitable  and  the  lives  of  the  mines  had 
been  considerably  extended.  In  extraction  there  was  probably 
little  more  to  be  expected,  for  there  was  but  little  gold  that  was 
not  extracted,  but  mechanical  invention  was  not  exhausted. 
Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  he  asked,  that  within  the  next 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  there  would  be  no  further  reduction  in 
working  costs  ? 
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October's  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  was  by  far  the 
largest  ever  recorded,  amounting  to  £2,624,012  against  £2,496,112 
for  September.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND    COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

KAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5/^  Debs     

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

69 

73 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African"! 
Rep   4//  Bonds  / 

£449,300 

4 

100 

97 

1  16- 

*& 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.   5%   1st   Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

84 

5ig' 

Royal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Rep.     . 

£1,858,700 

5 

100 

82 

6& 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18J  

80,000 
160,000 

6 

8 

5 
6i 

*i 

7* 

6§ 
6f 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

12 

4 

2i 

3 

10 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

4 

**« 

10 

10J 

3| 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

64J 

6T35. 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

10 

5 

3f 

iSg 

South  African  Breweries 

965,279 

20 

1 

1£ 

13r5s 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

6,000,000 

nil 

1 

M 

nil 

Do.  5%  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

95 

5i 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

7 

5 

3| 

«& 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

7 

10 

** 

15J 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10       .      .      . 

45,000 

5 

7 

*| 

8& 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 
Brit.  Guiana  8%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 
250,000 

1925-42* 
1923-45f 

97 
85 

3| 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3T7* 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88A 

3T96 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43J 

99 

8f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,099,048 

1934 

107 

3f 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.3J%ina.  (0     .     . 

1,455,300 

1919-49f 

97 

3fi 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guar.l 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  J 

600,000 

1940 

96 

3i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

f. 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  £%  ins.  (£) 

702,813 

1929-54f 

99 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.   .      . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

101 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  ($)  .      .      . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-"l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£315s. 

84 
£82£ 

** 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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month  for  several  years  past  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war 
commenced  : 


— 

1908 

1907. 

1906. 

1905.            1904 

• 

1899. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£                      £ 

| 

£ 

January  . 

2,380, 

124   2,283, 

741    1,820 

,739 

1,568,508   1,226, 

846 

1 

584  583 

February 

2,301, 

971    2,096, 

434   1,731 

,664 

1,545,371'  1,229, 

726! 

1 

,512,860 

March 

2,442, 

022   2,287, 

391    1,884 

,815 

1,698,340   1,309, 

329: 

1 

,654,258 

April  . 

2,403, 

500   2,281, 

HO:  1,865 

,785 

1,695,550   1,299, 

576| 

1 

,639,340 

May  .      .      . 

2,472, 

143   2,227, 

838:  1,959 

,062 

1,768,734   1,335, 

826| 

1 

,658,268 

June  . 

2,442, 

329 

2,155, 

976 

2,021 

,813 

1,751,412    1,309, 

231 

1 

,665,715 

July  .     .     . 

2,482, 

608 

2,262, 

813 

2,089 

,004 

1,781,944    1,307, 

621 

1 

,711,447 

August    . 

2,496, 

869 

2,357, 

602 

2,162 

,583 

1,820,496 

1,326, 

468 

1 

,720,907 

September    . 

2,496, 

112 

2,285, 

424 

2,145 

,575 

1,769,124 

1,326, 

506! 

1 

,657,205 

October  . 

2,624, 

012 

2,351, 

344 

2,296 

,361i 

1,765,047 

1,383, 

167; 

November    . 

i  2,335, 

406 

2,265 

,625: 

1,804,253 

1,427, 

947  i 

•n 

,028,057 

December     . 

— 

2,478, 

659 

2,336 

,961 

1,833,295 

1,538, 

800: 

Total*     . 

24,541,690 

27,403, 

73824,579 

,98720,802,074 

16,054, 

809 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


f  State  of  war. 


Satisfactory  progress  was  shown,  too,  by  the  Eand  native 
labour  return,  which  gave  a  net  increase  of  nearly  three  thousand 
natives  on  the  month,  the  largest  since  that  for  March  this  year. 
This  table  shows  the  monthly  labour  returns  for  two  years  past : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

October    1906 

9,845               7,387 

2,458 

76,035f 

53,134 

November  ,, 

9,061               6,919 

2,142 

78,177f 

53,004 

December  „ 

9,843 

6,789             3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070               7,734             2,336 

83,567f 

— 

February    ,, 

10,673               6,578             4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March         ,, 

11,146 

7,967             3,179 

90,  841  f 

53,651 

April      .     „ 

8,318 

7,335                 983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May       .     „ 

7,649 

7,804                 155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June      .     „ 

6,132 

8,014             1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July       .     „ 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August  .     „ 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,9l4f 

49,071 

September  ,, 

10,743 

7,345             3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  .     „ 

11,428               7,130       i       4,298 

99,610f 

42,333 

November  ,, 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December  „ 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February    „ 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March         ,, 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April           „ 

10,290 

9,159 

1.131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644             1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June            „ 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       .     „ 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

August  .     ,, 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September,,      j       14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

— 

October.     „ 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

*  Net  loss. 


t  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Though  below  the  good  returns  published  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  October's  production  of  gold  from  Rhodesia  showed  some 
improvement  on  September's,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
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table  giving  the  value  in  sterling  of  the  monthly  output  for  the 
past  three  years  : 


•J 

lONTH. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

!           199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

I           191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

. 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 

i          212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

. 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

. 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

|          205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

!              — 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

. 

1              — 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

. 

2,112,023 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  for  the  ten  months  of  this 
year  is  not  far  below  the  whole  of  last  year's  output. 

Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  who  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  Rhodesia, 
will  shortly  bring  out  a  new  Gold  Mining  Company  to  be  called 
the  Antelope.  The  mine  is  situated  near  Bulawayo ;  the  capital 
of  the  company  is  to  be  £150,000  with  £20,000  reserve ;  of  this 
£60,000  will  be  working  capital. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed 

Loan  (t)  . 

£7,640,400 

3 

100 

100 

\    3 

Unified  Debt 

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

10H 

3^4? 

National  Bank  of  Egypt 

300,000 

« 

10 

21 

W 

Bank  of  Egypt 

40  000 

18 

12* 

35* 

6A 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt, 

Ordinary 

496,000 

9 

5 

7f 

5| 

i)                jj               »> 

Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

9f 

4* 

Bonds     .   i 

£2,350,000 

8i 

100 

87 

4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TEUSTEE. 


November  24,  1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage -stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten . 
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FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 
ENGLAND  AND   GERMANY 

To  assert  that  the  year  now  concluded  has  been  prosperous 
would  require  the  optimism  of  Dr.  Pangloss.  Throughout  the 
last  twelve  months  the  air  has  been  full  of  complications  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  preservation  of  European  peace  — 
complications  which  might  involve,  indirectly  if  not  directly, 
the  participation  of  Great  Britain.  Trade  and  industry  have 
suffered  severely  in  consequence,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
abroad.  At  home  we  have  had  to  deal  with  legislative 
proposals  which,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  will,  if  carried  out, 
add  very  largely  to  our  national  expenditure  and  require  fresh 
taxation  of  a  permanent  character,  while  both  the  amount  to 
be  raised  by  the  forthcoming  Budget  and  the  measures  by 
which  it  is  to  be  provided  are  still  unknown  to  the  general 
public.  Moreover,  the  Government  are  understood  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  policy  which  must  involve  constitutional  changes  of 
grave  importance  and  which  are  not  calculated  to  promote  cordial 
harmony  between  the  members  of  the  body  politic. 

Still,  writing  as  I  do  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  I  feel  it  is  only 
right  to  dwell  rather  on  the  bright  than  on  the  dark  side  of  things 
present  and  to  come.  Now  the  first  great  asset  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  current  year's  account  lies  in  the  fact  that  peace 
remains  undisturbed  abroad  and  that  the  one  complication  which 
might  conceivably  imperil  our  insular  policy  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane.  During  the  month  now  ended  the  relations  between 
the  German  and  the  British  Governments  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  come  to  a  better  understanding.  This  result  is 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  96.  2  D 
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due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attitude  of  the  German  Chancellor. 
Prince  Billow  has  shown  himself  in  his  recent  speeches  to  the 
Reichstag  not  only  an  adroit  tactician  but  a  great  statesman. 
With  a  frankness  not  usual  on  the  part  of  Continental  Ministers, 
he  has,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  played  with  his  cards  on  the 
table.  He  has  laid  down  with  singular  lucidity  the  principles 
on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Fatherland  towards  foreign 
States  have  been  based  in  the  past  and  must  be  based  in  the 
future.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — Each  of  the 
Great  Powers  must  have  the  same  freedom  in  regulating  its 
military  and  naval  forces  according  to  the  way  it  considers 
necessary  for  its  own  safety.  Each  Power  must  have  the  same 
freedom  of  promoting  and  protecting  its  own  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests.  Each  Power  must  be  at  liberty  to  make  any 
outlay  it  deems  essential  for  its  own  protection  without  taking 
into  account  any  objections  that  may  be  entertained  by  other 
Powers  or  Power.  Each  Power  also  is  entitled  to  make  any 
alliances  or  pursue  any  foreign  policy  deemed  conducive  to  its 
own  interests.  The  rights  that  his  Excellency  claims  for  Germany 
are,  as  he  freely  acknowledges,  rights  belonging  equally  to  every 
other  independent  State. 

I  fail  to  see  how  these  arguments  can  be  contested  by  any 
fair-minded  Englishman  even  in  theory.  I  fail  still  more  to  see 
how  they  can  be  contested  in  fact.  No  sane  person  can  imagine 
that  Germany  will  agree  to  curtail  her  independence  of  action 
in  order  to  remove  any  apprehensions  that  may  be  entertained  in 
other  countries.  Of  course  every  nation  retains  and  must  retain 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  ultimate  arbitrament  of  war ;  but  even 
if  England  could  be  assured  of  being  able  to  invade  Germany  with 
success,  or  vice  versa,  the  idea  of  going  to  war  in  the  present  with 
the  hope  of  evading  war  in  the  future  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  This  being  so,  what  in  the  name  of  common-sense 
can  England  do  except  incur  any  outlay  she  may  deem  essential 
to  keep  her  Navy  on  a  footing  required  to  counterbalance  the 
military  supremacy  of  Germany  ?  Whether  it  is  wise  or  necessary 
to  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  public  demonstration  in  favour  of 
friendship  with  England  elicited  from  the  Reichstag  after  the 
Chancellor's  recent  speeches  is  a  matter  into  which  I  need  not 
enter  now. 

BOHEMIA   AND  AVSTRO- HUN  GARY 

It  is  intelligible  enough  that  while  the  attention  of  Europe 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzgovina  and  on  the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  this  moot 
question,  very  little  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  riots  at 
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Prague  and  of  their  repression  by  martial  law.  Bohemia  has 
been  well  described  "  as  the  pivot  upon  which  Austrian  politics 
turn."  The  annexation  of  Bohemia  by  Austria  under  the  reign 
of  Maria  Teresa  was  one  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  the 
partition  of  Poland  ;  and,  chequered  as  had  been  their  previous 
autonomy,  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  have  never  become  reconciled 
to  their  incorporation  within  the  limits  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. 

In  Bohemia  there  is  a  Czech  population  of  some  5,000,000,  and 
the  Czechs  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 
They,  in  common  with  the  Poles,  are  almost  to  a  man  devout 
Boman  Catholics.  Even  in  the  Reichsrath  of  Austria  the  Czech 
members  form  an  absolute  majority ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
Empire  could  not  be  carried  on  under  Parliamentary  forms,  if 
the  Czechs  were  not  open  to  private  influences  which  frequently 
impair  their  community  of  action.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  atti- 
tude of  the .  Czechs  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  would  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  Irish  in  the  British  Parliament  supposing 
the  latter  were  in  a  powerful  majority  instead  of  in  a  feeble 
minority.  Within  late  years  Prague  has  become  the  headquarters 
of  the  anti-German  movement  and  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  clerical 
party.  The  two  rival  universities  of  Prague  represent  the  constant 
animosity  between  the  Czech  and  the  Austrian  Catholics  and 
Protestants  throughout  the  dual  monarchy  ;  and  one  of  the  few 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  the  Austro -Hungarian  Empire  is 
that  the  Magyars,  desirous  as  they  may  be  of  establishing  their 
own  autonomy,  share  with  their  German  fellow-subjects  their 
dread  of  Slav  ascendency. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  spend  many  happy  days  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Bohemia,  that  is,  in  the  district  of  which 
Carlsbad  is  the  centre.  A  pleasanter,  kindlier,  more  good-natured 
branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  brotherhood  it  has  never  been  my 
luck  to  encounter.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  perturb  their 
invariable  good  humour,  except  by  addressing  them  as  Czechs 
or  Slavs.  From  the  German  frontier  town  of  Eger  right  up 
north  to  Teplitz,  you  pass  through  a  country  where  nothing 
but  German  is  spoken,  and  where  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Slav  is  regarded  as  a  personal  insult. 

Unless  one  realises  the  permanent  hostility  which  exists, 
and  has  existed  for  years,  between  the  Germans  and  Czechs  in 
Bohemia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  such  an  outbreak  of  racial  animosity  as  that  which 
occurred  at  Prague  the  other  day  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 
There,  as  elsewhere  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  aged 
Emperor  is  well-nigh  universally  respected  and  beloved.  But 
when  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
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the  students  of  the  German  University  of  Prague  turned  out  in 
procession  with  German  flags  and  German  bands  to  do  honour 
to  the  occasion,  the  Czech  students  of  the  Bohemian  University 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  protest  against  the  assumption  that  they 
were  loyal  at  heart  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The  fighting 
between  the  students  of  the  rival  universities  became  serious ;  and 
finally,  in  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  Czech  students  routed 
their  German  colleagues  with  heavy  loss. 

The  occurrence  of  such  an  anti-Imperialist  demonstration  in 
the  second  city  of  the  Empire  appears  to  have  frightened  the 
German  officials  out  of  their  senses.  By  the  orders  of  the  German 
Governor  of  Prague,  and  with  the  approval,  one  must  assume,  of 
the  Government,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Prague.  Anybody 
charged  with  disturbing  the  peace  at  Prague  was  to  be  tried  forth- 
with by  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  was  to  be  executed  within 
three  hours  of  his  conviction .  In  order  to  show  that  this  decree  was 
not  to  be  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  the  public  executioner  received 
orders  to  proceed  in  hot  haste  from  Vienna  to  Prague  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  courts-martial.  This  extraordinary  ukase  was 
issued  by  the  German  Governor  of  the  Bohemian  capital  and  was 
apparently  sanctioned  by  the  Viennese  Ministry.  The  indignation, 
however,  created  by  it  throughout  the  Czechs  in  Austria  was  so, 
great  that  the  ukase  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  the  Viennese  execu- 
tioners had  to  be  informed  that  their  services  were  not  required 
at  Prague,  wherever  else  they  might  be  needed. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  illustration  of  the  bitter  racial 
animosities  existing  between  Germans  and  Slavs  as  it  displays 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  Count  Aehrenthal 
is  confronted  in  his  attempt  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the 
Slavs  to  those  of  the  German  Austrians.  According  to  the 
latest  census,  that  of  1900,  the  population  of  Austria,  apart  from 
Hungary,  consisted,  at  a  rough  estimate,  of  9,000,000  Germans, 
6,000,000  Bohemians,  4,100,000  Poles,  4,000,000  Kuthenians  and 
'2,000,000  Servians,  or  a  total  of  16,000,000  Slavs  as  against 
9,000,000  Germans.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  an  electoral  system 
closely  akin  to  universal  suffrage,  the  Slavs,  if  they  act  together, 
are  masters  of  the  situation.  Hitherto,  owing  to  their  superior 
intelligence,  wealth,  energy  and  organisation,  the  Germans  have 
held  their  own  ground,  but  if  ever  the  Slavs  should  become  united 
on  a  policy  of  their  own  they  can  outvote  their  Teutonic  fellow- 
citizens. 

To  ordinary  apprehension  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzgovina  has  now  furnished  the  Slavs  with  a  common 
grievance.  When  Austria  was  authorised  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878  to  undertake  the  administration  of  these  twin 
Turkish  provinces,  for  an  indefinite  period,  35  per  cent,  only 
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of  the  population  were  Mahomedans,  while  65  per  cent,  were 
Slavs,  who  were  divided  between  the  Orthodox  Greek  and  Kornan 
Catholic  churches  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  At  the  time 
when  the  administration  of  the  Turkish  provinces  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Austria  it  excited  very  little  comment  amidst  the  Slavs. 
Not  perhaps  without  reason  they  hated  the  Turks  with  a  personal 
animosity  ;  they  considered  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
imminent  and  they  assumed  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  under  the 
protection  of  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  the  North  the  interests  of  all 
the  Slav  races  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  safe.  I  should 
doubt  whether  the  disastrous  defeat  sustained  by  Eussia  in  her 
war  with  Japan  shook  Slav  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
White  Czar. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  annexation  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Austrian  Germans  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other  of  the 
Austrian  nobility,  who  were  devout  partisans  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  in  Austria,  and  who  for  various  reasons  were  hostile  to  Slav 
aspirations.  With  Bosnia  and  Herzgovina  forming  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire  placed  between  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, Macedonia  and  Bulgaria,  the  possibility  of  forming  an  united 
Slav  confederacy  was  deferred  indefinitely  if  not  permanently.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  that,  from  a  Slav  point  of  view,  the  sudden 
annexation  of  the  twin  Slav  provinces  by  Austria — with  the  tacit 
support,  to  say  the  least,  of  Germany — should  have  created  the 
utmost  apprehension  throughout  the  whole  Slav  community  in 
the  Near  East,  and  especially  in  Servia.  How  far,  if  Austria 
remains  obdurate  and  persists  in  declining  to  attend  an  Inter- 
national Conference,  unless  her  title  to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzgovina  is  guaranteed  beforehand,  is  a  point  on  which 
it  is  impossible  to  express  any  opinion  at  the  present  moment. 

Unless  any  great  European  Power  like  Eussia  should  come 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Slav  cause  I  fail  to  see  how 
Servia  can  offer  any  effective  opposition  to  Austria  by  a  resort  to 
arms ;  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  which  I  have  already  called 
attention  in  previous  articles,  I  can  see  no  probability  of  any  great 
European  nation  espousing  the  Slav  cause.  No  doubt  in  Eussia 
the  popular  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Servia  as  a  Slav  State 
and  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  policy  of  Austria.  Still  I  cannot  feel 
much  confidence  that  Eussia  will  do  anything  more  than  express 
her  moral  sympathy  for  Servia ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  similar 
issues,  moral  sympathy  is  utterly  powerless  as  against  armed 
force.  Sooner  than  surrender  the  Slav  States  she  has  annexed, 
Austria  is,  I  believe,  prepared  to  fight,  and,  if  this  is  so,  Servia  is 
utterly  powerless  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  an  Austrian 
invasion,  however  reluctant  she  may  be  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe. 
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The  Servians  have,  in  common  for  that  matter  with  all  Slavs, 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  own  importance  and  will  use 
tall  talk  as  long  as  talk  is  not  to  be  replaced  by  action.  But 
unless  they  see  some  reasonable  prospect  of  external  support  they 
will  not  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  an  Austrian  invasion. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  has  no  adequate  motive  for  under- 
taking an  arduous  campaign  from  which  she  can  gain  little  or 
nothing  in  the  event  of  complete  success.  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  battle ;  and  so  far  I  can  see  no  reason  why  either  of  the  two 
possible  belligerents  should  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  cases  of  racial  antagonism,  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  chapter  of  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  accidents, 
though  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Near  East  question  being 
settled  for  the  present  without  any  breach  of  European  peace. 


ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  no  longer  as 
popular  in  Italy  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  its  conclusion  was 
heralded  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  as  "  tidings  of  gladness  and 
great  joy."  It  would  be,  however,  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
change  to  any  ardent  Italian  sympathy  for  the  Slav  races  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Italy  welcomed  the 
Triple  Alliance  as  a  protection  against  France.  It  was  the  defeat 
of  France  by  Germany  in  1870  which  compelled  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  garrison  from  the  Eternal  City  and  enabled  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  occupy  Borne  and  claim  her  as  the  capital  of  an 
United  Italy.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  French  nation 
should  have  regarded  the  defection  of  Italy  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  as  an  act  of  supreme  ingratitude.  It  was  France 
whose  armies  had  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  When  France,  only  twelve  years  later,  was  being  overrun 
by  the  German  armies  Italy  absolutely  declined  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  Of  course  the  Italians  were  justified  in  pleading 
that  they  had  no  special  cause  for  gratitude  to  France.  They 
had  had  to  pay  heavily  enough  for  French  aid  by  the  surrender  to 
France  of  Nice  and  Savoy ;  and  they  had,  to  say  the  least,  an 
equal  title  with  France  to  be  considered  the  liberators  of  their 
own  country.  This  contention,  however,  the  French  nation  has 
always  declined  to  admit.  During  the  years  which  elapsed 
between  Solferino  and  the  surrender  of  Sedan  Napoleon  III.  was 
probably  the  only  Frenchman  who  ever  seriously  contemplated 
the  surrender  of  Borne  in  order  to  crown  the  edifice  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  France  was  too  utterly 
prostrate  to  dream  of  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  war ; 
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but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  Republic  would 
have  welcomed  the  reoccupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops, 
if  such  a  thing  had  been  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that,  during  the  period  when 
Marshal  MacMahon  entertained  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Papal  Government  by 
French  troops  would  have  formed  part  of  the  Monarchical  pro- 
gramme. This  possibility  was,  as  I  deem  justly,  viewed  with 
extreme  disfavour  by  the  British  Government  of  the  day,  and  it 
was  universally  believed  in  Italy  that — supposing  France  should 
attack  Italy — Lord  Salisbury,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
had  given  assurance  to  the  Italian  Government  that  England  was 
prepared  to  guarantee  Italy  the  support  of  the  British  Navy. 

Whether  any  such  guarantee  was  ever  formally  given,  or  if  so, 
in  what  specific  form,  has  never  yet  been  clearly  established.  All 
that  one  can  assert  positively  is  that  the  universal  belief  in  Italy 
at  the  time  was  that  France  had  given  up  the  idea  of  any  active 
intervention  in  Italian  affairs  owing  to  the  attitude  of  England. 
It  was  mainly  the  apprehension  of  French  intervention  in  Italy 
which  led  the  Government  of  Eome  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Whether  she  was  wise  or  unwise  in  so  joining  may  be  open  to 
question.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Alliance  in 
question  secured  Italy  against  any  danger  of  French  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 

With  the  disappearance  of  any  active  hostility  on  the  part  of 
France,  Italy  turned  her  attention  to  the  extension  of  her  influence 
abroad.  During  the  period  when  the  "  partition  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent "  was  in  the  air,  Italy  had  undoubtedly  looked  forward  to 
the  acquisition  of  Tunis.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  ancient 
Carthaginian  kingdom  the  European  colony  of  Tunis  was  mainly 
composed  of  Italians.  There  was  no  African  State  in  which  Italy 
had  such  powerful  interests  both  commercial,  financial,  and 
political,  as  in  Tunis ;  and  while  the  game  of  grab  was  being 
played  in  every  direction,  Italy,  not  unreasonably,  looked  forward 
to  being  authorised  to  assume  the  Protectorate  of  Tunis.  France, 
however,  contrived  to  forestall  Italy  on  the  plea  of  some  frontier 
dispute  between  the  French  military  authorities  in  Algeria  and  an 
insignificant  Moorish  tribe  known  as  the  Tuaregs.  France  invaded 
Tunis  and  crushed  the  Tuaregs.  On  the  strength  of  her  victory 
France  deposed  the  Bey  and,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  annexed 
Tunis  as  a  French  colony.  With  or  without  reason  Italy  had 
looked  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  Tunis  for  herself,  and  con- 
sidered that  France  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage  by  forestalling 
her  in  its  appropriation,  and  Italy  bitterly  resented  the  action  of  her 
Latin  rival. 
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This  resentment  was  to  a  certain  extent  relieved  by  a  belief, 
which  was  widely  entertained  in  Italy,  that  the  European  Powers 
interested  in  North  Africa,  including  France  amongst  their  number, 
would,  in  the  event  of  the  expected  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  offer  no  opposition  to  Tripoli  being  placed  under  an  Italian 
Protectorate.  In  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  understanding  in 
question  was  never  formally  adopted.  All  that  was  done,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  was  that  Italy  was  given  to  understand  that  in 
the  contingency  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
Protectorate  over  Tripoli  would  not  be  opposed  by  any  of  the 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe.  The  possibility  of  such  a  revolution 
taking  place  in  Turkey  as  that  which  ended  in  the  virtual  deposi- 
tion of  Abdul  Hamid  and  in  the  conversion  of  Turkey — at  any 
rate  for  a  time — into  a  Constitutional  self-governing  State  was  a 
cas  non  prevu  by  European  diplomacy.  As  often  happens  in 
diplomacy,  it  was  exactly  the  unforeseen  which  actually  came  to 
pass.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  conversion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
into  a  Constitutional  State  governed  by  a  national  parliament 
should  prove  of  a  durable  character,  Turkey  is  most  unlikely  of 
her  own  free  will  to  surrender  the  last  and  the  most  valuable  of 
her  provinces  in  North  Africa,  the  most  distinctly  Mahomedan  of 
her  remaining  African  possessions,  and  to  place  them  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Italy  or  any  other  Christian  State.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  Italy  must  perforce  abandon  all  idea  of  a  Protectorate  over 
Tripoli,  and  must  realise  that  she  cannot  count  upon  the  assistance 
of  her  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance  in  carrying  out  the  object 
of  her  national  ambition  to  obtain  a  footing  in  North  Africa. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  very  general  dissatisfaction  has  been 
created  in  Italy  by  the  discovery  that  she  has  not  derived,  and  is 
not  likely  to  derive,  any  satisfaction  for  her  personal  ambitions  by 
her  association  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  result  has  been  to 
show  that  she  has  been  more  or  less  left  out  in  the  cold  by  her 
fellow-partners.  Moreover,  within  the  last  few  years  the  relations 
between  France  and  Italy  have  become  more  amicable  since  M. 
Barrere  has  been  the  representative  of  France  at  the  Quirinal. 
By  his  skill  he  has  created  an  impression  that  Italy  would 
do  wisely  to  look  to  her  western  rather  than  her  northern 
neighbours  for  any  aggrandisement  outside  her  own  restricted 
territories,  or  in  other  words  that  "  Codlin  is  the  friend,  not 
Short  " — Codlin  in  this  instance  being  France,  not  Austria  nor 
Germany. 

No  doubt  the  Triple  Alliance  no  longer  excites  the  fervent 
enthusiasm  in  Italy  which  it  excited  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
old  Garibaldian  saying,  "  L 'Italia  fara  da  se,"  represents  nowadays 
a  similar  sentiment  to  that  which  it  excited  after  Italy  had 
achieved  her  independence  by  her  own  arms ;  or,  to  speak  more 
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accurately,  by  the  involuntary  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  of 
occupation  from  Rome.  Signor  Tittoni,  the  most  popular  of 
Italian  Ministers,  has  undoubtedly  lost  his  influence  through 
being  suspected  of  undue  subservience  to  the  Governments  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  I  question,  however,  whether  Italy  has  any 
serious  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
Italians,  however  they  may  resent  the  non-fulfilment  of  their 
cherished  aspirations,  are  a  very  shrewd  and  prudent  people.  They 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  only  serious  danger  to  Italian 
independence  lies  in  the  latent  hostility  of  France,  and  that  so 
long  as  Italy  remains  a  member  of  the  Alliance  she  is  absolutely 
safe  against  all  coercion  on  the  part  of  any  European  Power,  and 
especially  of  France. 

In  all  speculations  on  the  course  of  future  events  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  things  stand,  France  is 
the  only  Continental  Power  which  has  any  vital  reason 
to  desire  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Whatever 
her  statesmen  and  ministers  may  say  about  the  pacific  sentiments 
of  the  French  nation,  they  are  well  aware  that  if  by  any  inter- 
national complication  there  should  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  France  recovering  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  "  Chassepots  would 
go  off  of  themselves."  Under  these  circumstances,  however  im- 
probable such  a  contingency  may  be,  the  Italians  would  be  insane 
if  they  forfeited  the  security  against  aggression  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Triple  Alliance,  of  which  they  are  joint  members  with 
Austria  and  with  Germany. 


THE  HAYTIAN  REVOLUTION 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember,  when  almost  a  child,  the 
declaration  of  Hayti  as  an  Independent  Republic.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  know  in  my  youth  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  old 
Abolitionist  party — the  best  and  most  well-meaning  people  I  have 
met  in  the  course  of  my  life.  I  was  taught  by  them  to  look 
upon  the  Dominican  Republic  as  the  great  achievement  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  amidst  these  most  wrorthy 
people  that  there  was  no  fundamental  difference  whatever  between 
blacks  and  whites.  I  was  taught  that  a  negro,  bar  the  question 
of  colour,  was  only  inferior  to  the  white  because  he  had  not 
received  the  same  education  or  had  attained  the  same  mental 
culture  as  the  men  with  white  skins  and  straight  hair.  I  was 
assured  that  if  black  men  had  only  had  a  fair  start  in  life  they 
would  have  been  found  equally  intelligent  with  their  white  fellow- 
countrymen  and  equally  capable  of  administering  their  own  affairs. 
The  saying,  "  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?  "  was  then  regarded 
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as  an  answer  to  all  arguments  based  upon  the  negro's  alleged 
unfitriess  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  his  white  brethren. 
In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  conversion  of  Hayti  into  a 
black  Eepublic  administered  by  negroes  was  hailed  by  the 
Abolitionist  party  in  England  as  certain  to  vindicate  the  capacity 
of  the  black  races,  under  equal  conditions,  to  form  a  peaceful, 
law-abiding  and  prosperous  community. 

Theories,  however,  can  only  be  tested  by  practical  results,  and 
by  the  test  of  results  the  theory  of  the  inherent  equality  between 
the  negro  and  the  white  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hayti  was  alternately  ruled 
by  France  and  Spain,  who  treated  the  native  black  population  as 
slaves.  In  1801  Toussaint  1'Ouverture,  one  of  the  few  Haytians 
who  have  ever  displayed  any  military  or  political  ability, 
and  who  had  enlisted  British  sympathies  by  his  organising 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  French,  had  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  island  and  had  established  a  so-called 
constitution  in  Hayti,  of  which  he  appointed  himself  President 
for  life.  On  the  pretext  that  his  presence  was  required  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  an  armistice  Toussaint  was  induced  to  present 
himself  at  the  French  headquarters,  and  was  then  and  there 
arrested,  and  was  shipped  off  to  France,  where  he  was  confined  in 
a  French  prison  and  died  there  two  years  later.  In  those  days 
British  sympathies  were  naturally  enlisted  in  his  favour,  and  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  native  country  and  to  England 
were  probably  exaggerated.  With  or  without  reason  he  enjoyed 
the  same  sort  of  reputation  in  England  as  was  accorded  later  to 
Garibaldi  and  Kossuth.  The  British  Government  of  the  day 
sent  a  fleet  to  Hayti  and  compelled  the  French  garrison  to 
evacuate  the  island,  proclaimed  Hayti  an  independent  Eepublic 
and  nominated  a  negro,  who  had  been  an  officer  under  Toussaint 
1'Ouverture,  President  for  life  in  the  Eepublic  of  Hayti. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  our  fleet  the  President 
changed  the  Eepublic  into  an  Empire  and  appointed  himself 
Emperor.  His  Majesty  forthwith  ruled  his  subjects  by  sheer 
terror  and  by  unsparing  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated  two  years 
after  his  accession.  Two  negro  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  the  vacant  throne,  Petron  and  Christophe,  the  latter  being 
supported  by  the  north  of  the  island,  which,  under  Spanish  rule, 
had  a  larger  infusion  of  Spanish  blood,  while  the  French  element 
was  predominant  in  the  latter.  A  civil  war,  which  had  no  cause 
for  existence  except  the  animosities  of  two  kindred  savage  races, 
lasted  till  1821,  when  a  negro,  "  Boyer,"  seized  the  occasion  of 
intestine  disturbances  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island  to  invade 
it  and  re-establish  the  mastery  of  Hayti  over  the  Dominican 
Eepublic.  Eleven  years  later  Boyer  was  driven  into  exile  by  a 
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revolution.  Thereupon  the  blacks  of  Hayti  rose  in  insurrection 
against  their  northern  fellow-negroes.  From  that  date  the  island 
has  remained  divided  into  two  halves,  to  their  common  injury  and 
detriment.  No  adequate  explanation  can  be  offered  for  the  seces- 
sion of  San  Domingo  from  the  Republic  of  Hayti  except  personal 
and  social  jealousies  and  animosities  :  and  the  succession  of  one 
tyrant  after  another  has  been  invariably  determined  by  a  revolution 
instead  of  upon  any  rhyme  or  reason.  The  title  of  Emperor  was 
held  for  the  last  time  in  Hayti  by  a  negro,  Soulonque,  who  crowned 
himself  Faustin  I.,  and  who  reigned  till  1858.  Since  that  date 
the  Republic  has  had  five  Presidents,  of  whom  one  was  shot  and 
three  were  sent  into  exile.  The  last  of  these  ephemeral  Presidents 
was  General  Nord  Alexis,  who  was  elected  for  seven  years  in 
1902,  and  reigned  up  till  last  month,  when  he  contrived  to  escape 
with  his  life  on  the  approach  of  an  insurrectionary  army,  led,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  by  his  Minister  of  War,  General  Semon,  who 
has,  of  course,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  Presidency. 

Both  the  Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Republics  have,  it  is 
estimated,  the  finest  and  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  order  to  sum  up  the  causes  of  its  absolute  lack 
of  progress,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
Whitaker's  Almanack  :  "  Hayti's  commercial  prosperity  has  been 
almost  annihilated  by  repeated  revolutions."  If  one  compares 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  century  even  by  the  South 
American  Republics,  where  the  grest  mass  of  the  native  population 
are  Indians,  as  against  the  black  Republics  of  Hayti  and  Liberia 
during  the  same  period,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  negroes  are  disqualified  by  nature  for  any 'form  of  self-govern- 
ment or  independence,  save  under  foreign  administration.  To 
admit  this  is  not  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  slavery,  a  system 
which  is  condemned,  and  most  justly  condemned,  by  all  civilised 
nations.  The  admission,  however,  does  involve  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  the  "Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother"  theory,  so 
dear  to  the  Abolitionists  of  the  Wilberforce  era,  has  proved  a 
failure  when  tested  by  experience.  The  negro,  when  entrusted 
with  self-government,  has  justified  the  views  of  those  who  con- 
tended that  "  the  negro  is  a  man,  but  by  no  means  a  brother." 


RUSSIA   AND   THE  SLAVS 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  prophecies  about  what  would  have 
happened  if  something  had  not  happened  which  did  happen.  I 
feel  safe  then  in  asserting  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign  Russia  by  this  time  would  have 
been  at  war  with  Austro-Hungary.  Long  before  the  days  of 
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Peter  the  Great,  Russia  has  never  concealed  the  conviction  that  her 
manifest  destiny,  as  the  champion  of  Christendom,  is  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent  by  driving  the  Turks  out 
of  Europe  and  by  converting  Constantinople  into  a  Muscovite 
capital.  The  Kussian  people  had  learnt  to  look  on  the  Turks  as 
their  hereditary  enemies.  After  the  schism  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  Eussian  Slavs  were  taught 
by  their  Popes  to  regard  themselves  as  the  only  genuine 
representatives  of  Christendom.  The  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  was  deemed  an  outrage  on  the 
one  true  faith,  which  it  was  Russia's  special  duty  to  remove  and 
revenge. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Russia  is  the  one  which  has 
changed  the  least  either  in  its  customs,  its  character,  its  faith 
or  its  ambitions.  The  Moujik  of  to-day  is  the  Moujik  of  five 
centuries  ago.  If  a  Peter  the  Hermit  were  to  arrive  in  Russia 
and  preach  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  Infidels  he  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  Russian  peasantry.  If  the  reigning  Czar  had 
been  a  wiser  man,  or  surrounded  by  wiser  advisers,  he  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  invading  Japan.  If  he  had  been  a  bolder 
and  a  more  ambitious  man  he  would  have  advanced  on  Con- 
stantinople, as  his  predecessor  had  tried  to  do,  and  left  Japan  to 
deal  with  Formosa  as  she  liked.  His  Majesty,  in  common,  for  that 
matter,  with  ninety-nine  Russians  out  of  a  hundred,  thought  that 
the  victory  of  Russia  over  Japan  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In 
consequence,  the  Russian  army,  like  Caesar,  came  and  saw  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Manchuria,  but,  unlike  Caesar,  did  not  conquer. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Russian  fleet.  Finally  Russia  was  only 
saved  from  the  loss  of  Manchuria  by  the  partisan  character  of  the 
award  which  President  Roosevelt  considered  himself  justified  in 
delivering. 

Even  the  stolidest  of  Russian  soldiers — and  for  good  or  bad 
their  stolidity  is  wonderful — could  not  help  realising  that  Russia 
had  sustained  an  ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  despised 
enemy.  The  Russian  army,  after  the  defeat  of  Mukden,  returned 
home  in  a  state  of  intense  disgust,  and  their  irritation  was  only 
increased  by  the  severity  with  which  the  Octobrist  demonstration 
was  suppressed  by  the  household  troops  of  the  Czar  in  the  square 
fronting  the  Winter  Palace.  It  was  commonly  supposed  abroad 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  Russian  peasantry  would  lead  the 
army  to  support  the  agitation  for  reform,  and  especially  for 
agrarian  reform.  At  the  time  I  ventured  to  dispute  this  assump- 
tion. The  result  confirmed  my  doubts.  Instead  of  our  witnessing 
"  the  uprising  of  a  mighty  people,"  as  we  were  led  to  expect, 
the  Duma  was  suppressed  by  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Czar, 
and  was  replaced  by  an  assembly  virtually  nominated  by  the 
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large   landowners   in    accordance   with    the   instruction   of    the 
Russian  Government.     The  army  remained  faithful  to  its  salt. 

The  Moujiks,  even  if  they  had  the  wish,  had  not  the  power  to 
rise  in  insurrection  without  the  aid  of  the  army,  and  any  feeble 
attempt  at  confiscating  the  lands  of  the  nobles  was  repressed 
with  merciless  reprisals.  It  seems  also  to  me  impossible  to  deny 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  Moujiks  have  remained  unshaken  in 
their  traditional  loyalty  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  that  even 
if — which  I  venture  to  doubt— they  understand  the  meaning  of 
Parliamentary  government,  they  have  no  desire  to  see  it  intro- 
duced into  Russia.  The  present  Prime  Minister,  M.  Stolypin, 
has  diagnosed  the  present  situation  in  Russia  with  singular 
ability.  He  has  purged  the  Duma  of  its  revolutionary  character, 
and  has  shown  himself  quite  willing  to  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  so  long  as  it  offers  no  opposition  to  his  policy.  For 
the  present  both  the  Duma  and  the  Premier  are  in  perfect  accord 
in  their  antagonism  to  the  annexation  of  the  Slav  States  of 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
and  if  Russia  had  at  her  command  to-day  such  an  army  as  she 
had  before  the  war  with  Japan,  she  would,  I  think, .have  run  the 
risk  of  an  European  war  sooner  than  allow  the  incorporation 
of  these  two  Slav  provinces  within  the  territory  of  Austria,  even 
if  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  German  Empire. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  my  view  as  to  the  strength  of  con- 
sanguinity and  community  of  language  amidst  the  Slav  races 
is  correct,  how  I  account  for  the  permanent  hostility  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Poles.  My  answer  is  simple.  The  Poles 
are  devout  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  Russians  are  fervent  adherents 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Hostile  creeds  act  more  power- 
fully against  any  union  between  Poland  and  Russia  than  com- 
munity of  race  and  language  act  in  its  favour.  If  either  Russia 
or  Poland  would  consent  to  modify  the — to  me — almost  inexplic- 
able dogmatic  differences  dividing  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Churches,  the  political  differences  which  separate  Russia 
and  Poland  might  easily  be  arranged  ;  but  any  contingency  of 
such  a  kind  is  for  the  present  hopeless. 

At  the  same  time,  both  the  Czar,  M.  Stolypin,  and  the  leaders, 
such  as  they  are,  of  public  opinion  in  Russia,  cannot  but  realise 
the  fact  that  a  Russian  military  demonstration  against  the 
permanent  annexation  of  the  two  Slav  provinces  of  the  Southern 
Balkans  would  be  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  through- 
out Russia.  The  proposed  annexation  of  Bosnia  is  all  the  more 
unpopular  with  the  Slavs  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  Austrian  Catholic  magnates,  who 
are  very  powerful  with  the  Viennese  Court,  and  especially  with 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  who  have  favoured  the  attempts  to 
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convert    the    Slav    inhabitants   of    the    Herzgovina    from    the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  to  that  of  Rome. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  prospect  of  an  entente  cordiale 
between  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  assumption  of  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
Austria,  must  have  potent  attractions  for  a  sovereign  and  his 
ministers  who  have  been  living  for  years  in  constant  alarm  of 
assassination,  and  have  only  succeeded  so  far  in  saving  their  lives 
by  a  reign  of  terror  which  must  of  necessity  have  proved  as  hateful 
to  its  authors  as  to  its  victims.  By  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Slavs,  and  by  declaring  that  the  permanent  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzgovina  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  consent  of  Russia,  by  intimating  that  Russia 
might  feel  it  her  duty  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude,  she  would 
recover  her  claim  to  be  the  natural  protector  of  the  Slav  races 
throughout  Europe,  would  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Russian  people, 
would  cause  them  to  overlook  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the 
disastrous  war  with  Japan,  would  enlist  in  her  favour  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  army,  and  would  in  all  probability  do 
much  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  the 
great  cities  of  her  Empire.  The  advantages  of  such  a  pronuncia- 
miento  are  manifest  enough. 

The  objections  to  adopting  a  hostile  attitude  are  equally 
manifest.  No  great  Power  can  afford  to  adopt  an  hostile  attitude 
if  it  is  not  prepared  to  carry  it  out  in  the  event  of  its  being 
ignored  by  the  Power  against  whom  this  hostile  attitude  is  adopted. 
This  is  emphatically  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Since  the 
clays  of  Peter  the  Great  not  only  the  Russian  Government  but  the 
Russian  nation  have  regarded  her  succession  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  as  her  manifest  destiny.  In  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Russia  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
consequent  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  their  remaining  posses- 
sions in  Europe  have  till  only  the  other  day  been  regarded  as 
foregone  conclusions  well-nigh  certain  of  early  occurrence.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  unforeseen  revolution  in  Turkey  and  her 
conversion  from  a  moribund  autocracy  into  a  free  self-governing 
State  her  collapse,  which  seemed  more  and  more  imminent,  in  all 
human  likelihood  would  have  been  followed  by  the  entry  of  a 
Russian  army  into  Constantinople  and  sooner  or  later  by  a  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

EDWABD  DICEY, 
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THE    TRANSVAAL    OF    TO-DAY 

BY  E.  T.  BAINES 

(Late  of  the  Transvaal  Civil  Service) 

Now  and  for  some  months  past  a  conference  of  the  leading 
men  of  all  the  South  African  States  has  been  sitting  at  Durban 
and  Capetown  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  scheme  under  which 
the  colonies  may  amalgamate  and  form  a  United  South  Africa. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  before  it  is  even  decided  whether  or 
not  the  amalgamation,  if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  will  take  the 
form  of  federation  or  unification,  to  attempt  to  discuss  propositions 
that  may  perhaps  be  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  Conference 
to  their  respective  colonies  for  consideration.  The  time  to 
criticise  will  be  when  the  labours  of  the  Conference  are  at  an 
end  and  their  recommendations  are  in  the  hands  of  all. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
taking  stock  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  and  of  seeing 
how  the  country  stands  to-day,  on  the  eve  of  the  loss  of  its 
individuality.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  some  sort  of 
coalescence  will  result  from  the  deliberation  now  pending  either 
more  or  less  complete  in  accordance  with  whether  unification  or 
federation  be  adopted,  but  in  either  case  the  result  will  be  to 
affect  fundamentally  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies.  That  this 
review  should  be  made  now  appears  to  me  all  the  more  necessary, 
returning,  as  I  have  just  done,  after  some  years'  residence  as  an 
assistant-magistrate  in  Johannesburg,  to  find  that  most  people 
here  have  failed  to  grasp  the  salient  points  in  the  short  history  of 
the  Colony,  while  those  people  who  are  better  informed  fail  to 
make  the  reasonable  deductions  that  are  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  forecast  with  any  accuracy  the  probable  trend  of  events  bearing 
on  the  Colony's  political  and  commercial  future. 

For  example,  several  persons  have  asked  me  if  I  thought  it 
probable  that  the  Boers  would  seek  to  regain  their  independence,  a 
question  in  itself  showing  how  little  the  position  in  the  Transvaal 
is  appreciated.  The  Boer  to-day  has  regained  at  the  poll  the 
independence  he  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Vereeniging,  and  the 
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balance  of  voting  power  lying  where  it  does,  his  ascendency  over 
the  British  Colonial  is  assured  for  a  period  beyond  anyone's  vista. 
That  he  should  ever  seek  to  regain  his  independence  in  any  other 
sense  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  conceive,  for  the  Transvaal 
enjoys  to-day  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government,  tantamount 
almost  to  national  freedom,  as  a  self-governing  British  Colony, 
and  in  addition  has — and  its  rulers  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact— 
the  further  great  advantage  of  being  backed  by  British  credit  and 
defended  by  British  arms.     These  same  rulers  know  that,  as  long 
as  the  Empire  stands,  their  country,  with  its  vast  mineral  wealth, 
is  safe  from  the  covetous  glances  of  nations  who  need  not  be 
specified,  and  they  have  already  experienced  the  advantage  of 
going  into  the  money  markets  of  the  world  with  an  Imperial 
guarantee   behind    them.      The   earnest    desire   of    the   present 
Government   to   be   amalgamated   with   the  rest   of    the    South 
African  Colonies  points  clearly  to  their  wish  to  remain  within  the 
Empire.     I  do  not  believe  that  if  their  independence  were  offered 
the  Boers  back  to-day  their  leaders  would  allow  them  to  accept  it. 
To-day  the  Dutch  have  almost  the  same  power,  should  they  wish 
to  exercise  it,  of  making  the  lot  of  the  Britisher  unbearable  as 
they  had  under  the  Kruger  regime,  but  that  they  should  do  so  is 
not  likely  as  long  as  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  Colony  rests 
in  the  hands  of  men  like  the  present  Ministry. 

In  this  and  in  the  following  remarks  I  refer  only  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, not  only  because  my  observations  and  experience  do  not 
extend  to  the  Orange  River  Colony,  but  also  because  that  Colony 
received  representative  government  later  than  the  Transvaal,  and 
has  not  yet  proved  that  the  moderate  and  progressive  policy  that 
dominates  the  Botha  ministry  is  shared  also  by  the  Dutch  party 
in  the  sister  colony.  Further  it  must  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  considering  the  condition  of  the  Colony  from  the  standpoint 
of  people  who  consider  that  since  England  has  acquired  at  great 
cost  and  bloodshed  the  country  she  is  therefore  entitled  to  recoup 
herself  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished.  I  am  considering  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  solely  discussing  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  country  and  the  advancement  of  its  industries, 
and  without  reference  as  to  whether  or  not  England  is  getting 
what  she  expected  for  her  sons  in  her  newly-acquired  territory. 

At  the  present  time  in  South  Africa  there  are  two  diametrically 
opposed  views  of  what  the  future  policy  of  the  Dutch  party  in  the 
Transvaal  will  be ;  there  are  those — and  I  will  at  once  admit  that 
they  number  most  of  the  men  who  have  had  personal  experience 
of  the  Transvaal  in  the  pre-war  days — who  think  that  the  policy  of 
everything  for  the  Boer  and  nothing  for  the  Briton  will  be  the 
line  adopted  by  the  Transvaal's  present  and  future  rulers.  They 
deny  that  there  is  any  sign  of  the  two  races  amalgamating,  or  of 
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pulling  together,  and  deride  the  idea  that  the  average  Dutchman 
is  now  or  for  many  years  to  come  will  be  less  hostile  towards  his 
unsought  compatriot  than  he  was  directly  after  the  war.  As  an 
indication  of  this  policy,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  Civil  Service,  all  of  whom  were  British,  have 
since  the  Dutch  came  into  office  been  dismissed,  and  further  show 
that  wherever  possible  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Service  since 
they  held  office  have  been  filled  by  men  of  their  own  nationality. 

In  considering  the  views  of  this  party,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  to  a  man  they  have  suffered  severely  under  the 
maladministration  of  the  country  before  the  war,  and  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  good  thing  coming  out  of 
Nazareth  under  any  circumstances.  Timeo  Danaos  et  donaferentes 
sums  up  their  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  Dutch ;  bitter 
experience  of  Paul  Kruger  and  his  methods  has  destroyed  their 
faith,  I  believe  for  ever,  in  Dutch  honesty  of  purpose  or  singleness 
of  aim.  To  such  men  the  clearest  proof  given  by  a  Dutch 
Government  that  they  desired  to  work  for  the  common  good  and 
their  ability  to  conceive  and  carry  out  such  a  policy  would  only 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  Machiaveiian  cunning  which  would 
have  for  its  object  their  further  undoing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  party  of  optimists,  chiefly 
composed  of  those  who  have  only  known  the  country  since  the 
war,  and  who  consequently  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Dutch 
political  methods  prior  to  1900.  Whilst  therefore,  on  weighing 
their  views,  it  may  be  said  that  they  lack  the  personal  experience 
of  the  older  inhabitants,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  free  from 
the  tinge  of  bitterness  that  the  latter  possess  and  which  gives  a 
prejudiced  view  in  their  eyes  to  the  most  moderate  action  of  their 
opponents.  The  new  colonial,  the  optimist,  is  prepared  to  taks 
the  Government  at  its  face  value,  and  to  believe  to  a  certain 
degree  that  their  protestations  reflect  their  intentions ;  the  older, 
arguing  from  past  experience,  decline  to  believe  in  them  under 
any  circumstances.  To  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  allegation  that 
the  Government  have  unjustifiably  retrenched  British-born  civil 
servants,  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Transvaal  Civil  Service  was  formed  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
charge  is  unfounded. 

Lord  Milner,  who  created  the  Civil  Service,  made  an  erroneous 
forecast  of  what  the  immediate  progress  of  the  country  would  be 
after  the  war ;  he  anticipated  enormous  developments  in  all 
directions,  and  believing  that  the  only  chance  for  the  colony  being 
made  a  success  from  his  point  of  view  was  in  the  preponderance 
of  a  British-feeling  electorate,  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
bring  into  the  country  a  British  population.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  bnild  up  a  Civil  Service  composed  entirely  of  those  holding 
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British  sentiments,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  develop- 
ment anticipated.  When  therefore,  instead  of  development, 
there  came  contraction,  a  diminishing  population  and  a  shutting 
down  and  curtailment  of  enterprise  on  all  sides,  the  Civil  Service 
was  found  to  be  out  of  all  requirements  or  justification. 

The  cutting  down  that  has  followed  is  admitted  by  all  impartial 
parties  to  have  been  necessary ;  it  is  most  regrettable,  not  only 
because   of   the  great  many  cases   of  individual  hardship  it  has 
entailed,   but   it   has   deprived   the   colony  of  many  of  her  best 
citizens  and  has  expelled  from  her  boundaries  a  class  of  man  she 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  and  one  who  will  never  come  to  her  again. 
As   regards   the   further   allegation,  that  of   the  replacement  of 
English  by  Dutch  officials,  where  opportunity  arises,  this,  though 
denied  by  the  Government,  is  undoubtedly  being  done,  and  the 
prospects  of  those  civil  servants  of  British  extraction  still  remain- 
ing in  the  Service  are  by  no  means  bright.     No  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  Service  to-day  can  have  any 
doubt  but  that  gradually,  as  opportunity  occurs,  every  post  in  the 
Civil  Service  will  be  filled  by  Dutch  sympathisers.     This  in  itself 
is   only   what  might   be  expected ;  the  spoils  to  the  victor  is  a 
maxim  as  fully  appreciated  by  the  Dutch  as  by  ourselves.     Such 
a  policy,  however,  does  not  necessarily  make  for  bad  administra- 
tion.    It  is  obviously  more  easy  and  pleasant  for  an   executive 
to   work    with   subordinates   who   have   the    same   sympathies, 
history  and  language  as  themselves  than  with  those  who  are  not 
of  their  people,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  entirely  different 
lines,  and  who,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  do  not  look  upon  the 
colony  as  their  permanent  home. 

As  long  as  honourable  and  able  men  can  be  found  amongst 
the  Transvaalers  and  Dutch  Africanders  to  do  the  work,  there  is 
no  reason  why  their  appointment  should  militate  against  good 
government,  but  the  danger  is,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  of  July  1902,  that  the  appointments  may  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  same  class  who  held  them  prior  to  the  war, 
when,  broadly  speaking,  most  officials  had  their  price,  from  the 
President  downwards.  There  are  no  signs  of  appointments  of 
this  nature  being  made  to-day,  nor  as  long  as  the  Ministry  con- 
sists of  men  like  the  present  need  there  be  any  fear  that  such 
will  occur. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  future  I  think  the  recent  legisla- 
tion of  the  Government  gives  great  guidance.  On  the  eve  of  the 
elections  in  February  1906,  the  outlook  for  the  country  was 
black  indeed— -whichever  side  succeeded,  Progressive  or  Het 
Volk,  the  country  had  of  necessity  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
men  without  the  slightest  experience  of  constitutional  administra- 
tion. Should  the  Het  Volk  party  win,  the  government  would 
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be  composed  of  men  who  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  favour 
their  own  party  at  the  expense  of  the  Britisher,  men  who,  for  all 
the  elector  knew,  might  be  of  the  same  class  whose  venality  and 
ignorance  in  the  past  had  brought  about  its  own  overthrow. 
Surely  bitterness  and  prejudice  might  be  expected  there.  Should 
the  Progressive  party  succeed,  the  country  would  be  run  by  a 
group  of  business  and  financial  men,  and  there  was  a  very  wide- 
spread fear  that,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large  would  suffer. 

Het  Volk  came  in  with  a  large  majority,  and  from  the  day 
they  took  office  the  party  I  have  termed  the  optimists  has 
steadily  increased.  The  Government's  first  act,  apparently 
distinctly  hostile  to  the  mining  interest,  showed  their  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  and  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  their  opponents ;  they  supported  the  Home  Govern- 
ment in  its  Chinese  Labour  Policy.  All  parties  now  admit  that 
events  have  justified  them  to  the  full.  Fortune  also  has  favoured 
them,  and  has  by  a  general  and  wide-spread  depression  throughout 
South  Africa  assisted  in  enabling  the  mines,  with  the  help  of  the 
Government,  to  find  native  labour  more  than  sufficient  to  replace 
the  repatriated  Chinese.  What  the  position  will  be  when  the 
proposed  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  stamps  of  the  Rand  takes 
place  and  the  expected  industrial  activity  all  round  has  arrived  is 
another  and  a  very  serious  question,  but  to-day  the  Government's 
Labour  Policy  has  been  justified,  and  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof. 

Following  on  the  Government's  Labour  Legislation  came 
Mr.  Smuts'  Educational  Act,  dealing  with  most  thorny  and  critical 
matters.  On  all  sides  the  Act  is  admitted  to  have  been  framed 
on  non-party  lines  and  though  in  the  working  there  have  been 
already  cases  where  the  Het  Volk  party  have  attempted  to  get 
undue  control  in  the  country  districts,  yet  the  Act  stands  as  an 
earnest  of  the  genuine  desire  of  the  Government  to  give  equal 
educational  facilities  to  all  parties  and  to  keep  the  balance  of 
control  equally  poised. 

Last  session  the  long  delayed  and  much  canvassed  Gold  Law 
was  introduced  :  there  was  a  general  fear,  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Bill,  that  its  provision  would  militate  against  the  expansion  of 
the  mining  industry.  Fortunately  these  fears  proved  without 
foundation,  and  the  Transvaal  has  a  Gold  Law  to-day  which  with 
one  exception,  that  of  the  right  of  open  prospecting,  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  mining  community. 

Another  matter  which  seems  to  me  to  point  to  future 
prosperity  and  good  government  is  that  the  mining  houses  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  year  have  refrained  from  sinking  further 
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capital  in  the  country.     The  gentlemen  who  control  the  industry 
have  the  credit  of  being  in  a  position  to  weigh  the  probabilities 
of  the  future  better  than  the  ordinary  man,  and  if  anything  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  extensive  programme  of  development  laid 
down  by  them  for  the  next  three  years,  it  is  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  country,  after  six  years'  stagnation,  is  advancing  on  the 
right  lines,  and  this  opinion  they  ars  about  to  back  with  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.    Eeasoning  from  these  portents 
I  think  that  that  era  of  prosperity,  foreseen  but  mistimed  by  Lord 
Milner,  is  about  to  dawn,  not  as  he  would  have  had  it  under  a 
predominant  British  party,  but  under  the  aegis  of  a  Boer  Ministry 
extraordinarily  broad-minded  and   capable.     This   is   my   belief. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  present 
happy  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  wise  policy  of  a 
Dutch  Ministry  which  contains  two  out  of  six  members  who  were 
tried  and  sentenced  for  participating  in  the  Jameson  Raid,*  so  that 
the  Cabinet  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  be  composed  on  racial  lines. 
How  far  that  policy  reflects   the   sentiments  of  the  Dutch 
electorate  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  say.     It  is  not  safe  to  judge 
that,  because  the  Het  Volk  members  vote  solid  for  the  measures 
brought  in  by  their  leaders,  they  therefore  approve  their  policy ; 
the  political  history  of    South   Africa  shows   that    the    Dutch 
politician  is  prepared   to   subordinate  his  views  to  those  of  his 
leaders,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  English  politics,  where  doing 
otherwise  would  disclose  weakness  to  the  enemy,  and  one  may  be 
sure,  if  an  anti-progressive  policy  were  adopted  instead  of  the 
enlightened  one  the  Transvaal  now  has,  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party  would  vote  just  as  solid  for  it  as  they  do  now  in  the 
opposite  direction.     It  has  to  be  regretted,  but  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  blink  the  fact  that  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  do  not  exist  between  their  partisans  ; 
it   would  be  impossible  to   expect  a   tenacious   and   somewhat 
narrow-minded  people  like   the   Transvaal  Dutch   to   entertain 
sentiments  of  regard  for  their  British  neighbours  in  the  face  of 
so  recent  events ;  neither  does  the  British  neighbour  go  out  of  his 
way  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  feelings ;  the  one  is  as  stiff- 
necked  as  the  other,  and  both  entertain  much  the  same  views  as 
regards  each  other.     It  is  therefore  possible,   should   a  leader 
appear  capable  of  forming  an  anti-Botha  party  within  Het  Volk, 
that   a   retrogressive  policy   may   dominate   the   country  in  the 
future,  and  indeed  there  are  not  signs  wanting  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  not  in  all  respects  acceptable  to  its  supporters.! 

*  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Solomon,  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Public 
Works,  respectively. 

t  General  Botha  was  recently  much  heckled  at  an  influential  meeting  of  burghers 
on  his  pronounced  Free  Trade  views. 
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I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  need  be  feared  for  the 
present  nor  indeed,  I  hope,  at  all.  It  is  impossible  for  things  to 
become  worse  than  they  have  been  up  to  quite  recently  in  the 
country  districts,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  there  will  be  a 
continued  improvement  to  the  benefit  of  their  Dutch  population. 
The  Boer  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  although 
he  may  not  like  the  method  employed  of  providing  the  butter, 
still  he  is  far  too  shrewd  a  business  man  to  cut  off  his  nose  to 
spite  his  face,  and  may  be  expected  therefore  to  endorse  the 
actions  of  those  men  who,  through  their  policy  have  helped  him 
out  of  the  state  of  penury  he  has  lately  occupied. 

E.  T.  BAINES. 
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TWO  POLICIES:   COBDEN'S  AND  BISMARCK'S 

A   COMPARATIVE  EXAMINATION 

BY  W.   FRANK   HATHEWAY 

(Of  St.  John,  N.B.,  Canada) 

IN  considering  the  future  of  the  British  Empire,  of  which 
Canada  forms  no  inconspicuous  portion,  one  should  not  forget 
that  other  Empires,  if  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  at  any  rate  well 
deserving  of  the  title  "  Great,"  have  had  their  rise  and  fall. 

Kome,  from  the  military  power  that  matched  her  Scipios 
against  the  Carthaginians,  rose  steadily  until  the  great  Augustus 
forced  all  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  to  render  him  homage. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  the  Roman  people,  content  to 
rest  upon  their  accumulated  wealth,  forgetting  the  laws  that 
stimulated  agriculture,  became  a  prey  to  the  Goth  and  the 
Vandal.  Among  the  many  brilliant  Republics  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Venice  gradually  took  first  rank,  and  by  her  sea-craft, 
born  in  the  struggle  with  the  Adriatic,  stood  finally  as  the  toll- 
house between  the  Levant  and  the  West.  Her  star  waned  soon 
after  the  newly-discovered  route  vid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
diverted  the  valuable  Indian  trade.  The  knighthood  that  had 
fought  the  Moor  for  centuries  in  Spain,  and  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  fifteenth  century  had  driven  the  conquered  foe  out  of  his 
last  stronghold,  Granada  and  the  alabaster  Halls  of  the  Alhambra, 
turned  hastily  to  the  New  World,  and  Spanish  glory  and  power 
culminated  in  the  Empire  of  Charles  V.  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  the  secret  of  nation-building  is  not  in  gold  or  silver 
brought  by  shiploads  from  Peru  or  Mexico.  The  real  springs 
of  nation-building,  labour  in  the  field,  labour  at  the  loom  and 
the  commerce  of  the  sea,  were  not  recognised  by  Spanish 
governors.  Within  a  few  decades,  her  gold  and  silver  mines 
became  her  curse,  and  northern  nations  grew  rich  in  supplying 
Spain  with  staple  articles  that  should  have  been  produced  by  her 
own  people.  Spain  soon  sank  to  a  level  which  made  her  fche  easy 
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conquest  of  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  the  humiliated  nation  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

Nurtured    by  the  sea,   Great    Britain    gradually   developed. 
Powerful   enough    in   the   sixteenth   century   to   shake   off    the 
Spanish   attempt   at   conquest,   her    people    turned   their   ships 
ever  westward,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  commerce  which  to- 
day  is  the   envy   of   the   civilised   world.      Even   in   the   early 
days   of   Edward   IV.    they   began   to   realise   that    in   addition 
to    race-cohesion    through    a    common    speech    and    common 
inter-dependence,   national    development  must    have   labour  in 
the   field,   at   the    loom,   at  the  mine,   and    also   the  trade  of 
the  high  seas.     Coal  and  iron  mines  were  of  more  worth  than 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.     The  wool  on  the  sheep's  back 
was  worth  more  than  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis.     Across  the 
channel   they   saw  the  activity  in  Flemish   looms   which  were 
supplying  Europe  with  beautiful  tissues  made  from  English  wool. 
To  rectify  this,  Edward  IV.,  by  duties  on  wool,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of   those  manufactures  which  rapidly  advanced  whilst  the 
Flemish  trade    declined.      The   English   worker  used   his    raw 
materials  for  his  own  market  and  was  able  soon  to  look  abroad 
for   a   foreign    market.     In  1590   England  exported  £1,000,000 
worth  of  woollen  goods,  in  1690  the  value  of  her  wool  exports 
had  risen  to  £3,000,000  and  in  1820  it  exceeded  £4,500,000. 

That  far-sighted  German,  List,  who  mastered  the  economics 
of  Protection  before  Bismarck's  time,  said  of  England's  efforts 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  protect  her  cotton  factories  by  pro- 
hibiting the  cheap  and  beautiful  Indian  goods, 

The  statesmen  of  England  had  no  desire  for  cheap  and  "perishable  goods. 
What  they  wished  was  dear  but  enduring  manufacturing  power.  To-day 
England  produces  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  her  whole  former  trade  in 
cotton  goods  with  the  East.  What  would  England  have  gained  if  a  century  ago 
she  had  bought  these  cheap  Indian  goods  ?  What  have  other  nations  gained 
who  bought  these  goods  so  cheaply  ?  England  gained  power,  immeasurable 
power,  the  others  the  very  reverse,  dependence. 

In  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
cottons,  in  1783  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  on  exports  of 
cottons,  with  the  result  that  from  1780  to  1812  her  exports  of 
cotton  goods  rose  in  value  from  £350,000  to  £16,500,000.  Pro- 
tected and  aided  in  the  same  way,  the  iron  industry  leaped  to  a 
wonderful  position  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From  iron,  cotton, 
wool,  and  coal  mines,  sprang  into  life  that  commercial  power  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  made  Great  Britain  so  confident 
of  becoming  the  workshop  of  the  world,  that  at  a  sign  from 
Cobden  in  1848  she  declared  herself  a  Free-Trader.  For  a 
century  Great  Britain  had  stood  a  Colossus  touching  the  extreme 
east  and  the  extreme  west,  AH  nations  paid  tribute  to  this  giant 
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of  skill  and  mechanics.  Fostered  by  the  wisest  of  policies,  her 
youth  had  seen  the  marvellous  expansion  of  trade.  By  a  further 
wise  policy  she  created  that  mercantile  fleet  into  which  her 
merchants  gradually  turned  their  profits.  Thus,  not  only  did 
she  become  the  workshop  of  the  world,  but  also  the  carrier  of 
the  world. 

Discouraged  by  the  large  debt  due  to  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  the  consequent  hard  times,  the  restless  people  accepted  the 
Free  Trade  proposals  of  Cobden  in  1848.  The  splendid  activities 
of  the  workshop  were  too  well  regulated  to  feel  at  once  the  rising 
industrial  forces  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  com- 
parative rest  from  1840  to  1870  and  the  enormous  trade  made 
non- thinkers  feel  that  this  security  from  war  and  the  advance  in 
wealth  were  due  to  Free  Trade.  The  carrying  trade  was  report- 
ing its  enormous  annual  dividend,  the  ship-yards  were  busy,  and 
every  country  was  buying  at  the  island  workshops.  All  nations 
bought  of  Great  Britain,  all  nations  borrowed  of  Great  Britain, 
and  all  nations  gave  freights  to  her  vessels.  India,  Africa, 
Canada,  Australia  were  also  making  good  returns  by  buying  English 
manufactures.  Thus,  Great  Britain  sat  in  her  armchair  and 
complacently  received  this  flow  of  tribute. 

Shipping  had  increased  from  2,601,276  tons  in  1815  to 
6,045,718  tons  in  1845.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  shipping 
was  under  the  British  flag,  and  two-thirds  of  the  world's  coal- 
products  was  British.  Practically  Great  Britain  ruled  the  world. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Frederick  List  saw  a  possibility  for 
German  power  when  he  said  :  "  England  is  a  world  in  itself, 
a  world  superior  to  the  whole  rest  of  the  world  in  power  and 
wealth."  It  was  then,  on  the  top  tide  of  her  commercial  life, 
that  Cobden  cried  out  in  his  patriotic  sincerity,  "  Great  Britain 
was  and  always  would  be  the  workshop  of  the  world,"  pointing 
out,  as  he  thought,  that  free  imports  was  the  only  sure  way  to 
retain  that  position. 

While  Cobden  wrote  and  argued  for  Free  Trade,  List,  who 
had  lived  both  in  United  States  and  England,  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  Germany  by  his  review  of  British  protection  and  his 
demand  that  Germany  also  should  have  protection.  One 
country,  very  rich,  calling  for  Free  Trade  so  that  it  might  live 
cheaply  and  manufacture  cheaply — the  other  country,  poor,  calling 
for  protection  so  that  it  might  manufacture  for  its  home  market 
and  keep  out  British  goods. 

Writing  in  1840  List  observed : — 

For  the  increase  in  her  power  and  in  her  productive  capacity,  England  is 
indebted  not  solely  to  her  commercial  restrictions,  to  her  protective  laws,  and 
to  her  commercial  treaties,  but  in  a  large  measure  also  to  her  conquests  in 
science  and  in  the  arts.  How  comes  it  that  in  these  days  one  million  English 
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operatives  can  perform  the  work  of  hundreds  of  millions  ?  It  comes  from  the 
great  demand  for  manufactured  goods  which,  by  her  wise  and  energetic  policy, 
England  has  created  in  foreign  lands,  and  especially  in  her  colonies ;  from  the 
wise  and  powerful  protection  extended  to  her  home  industries  ;  from  the  great 
rewards  which  by  means  of  her  patent  laws  she  has  offered  to  every  new 
discovery ;  and  from  the  extraordinary  facility  for  inland  transport  afforded  by 
her  public  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 

Modern  Germany,  lacking  united  commercial  policy,  exposed  in  her  home 
markets  to  competition  with  a  foreign  manufacturing  power  in  every  way 
superior  to  her  own,  while  excluded  at  the  same  time  from  foreign  markets  by 
arbitrary  restrictions,  is  far  behind  from  making  that  progress  in  industry  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  She  cannot  even  maintain  her  previously  acquired  position 
and  is  made  a  convenience  of  by  that  very  nation,  until  at  last  the  German 
States  have  resolved  to  secure  their  home  markets  for  their  own  industries  by 
the  adoption  of  a  united  vigorous  system  of  commercial  policy. 

We  venture  to  assert  that  on  the  development  of  the  German  protective 
system  depend  the  existence,  the  independence,  and  the  future  of  German 
nationality.  Only  in  the  soil  of  general  prosperity  does  the  national  spirit 
strike  its  roots  and  produce  fine  blossoms  and  rich  fruits.  Only  from  the  unity 
of  material  interests  does  unity  of  purpose  arise,  and  from  both  of  these 
national  power. 

The  press  of  Great  Britain  tried  to  dissuade  Germany  from 
adopting  List's  ideas,  secretly  knowing  that  if  Europe  adopted 
his  programme  Cobdenism  could  not  flourish  long.  List  died  in 
1846,  but  his  ideas  found  recognition  in  the  minds  of  Prussia's 
prince  and  statesman.  In  the  seventies,  after  Bismarck  had 
helped  to  proclaim  a  United  Germany  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
Germany  adopted  the  policy  of  Protection.  Since  1870  until 
now,  Germany  under  Protection  and  Great  Britain  under  Free 
Trade,  have  stood  as  rivals,  with  this  material  difference,  that 
Great  Britain's  manufactures  have  decreased  pro  rata  to  popu- 
lation while  Germany's  manufactures  have  increased. 

Notwithstanding  that  Germany  had  virtually  no  colonies,  that 
in  Napoleon  she  had  an  enemy  who  desolated  and  ravaged  her 
country,  that  she  was  poor,  possessed  but  a  few  harbours,  had 
almost  no  producing  mines,  and  in  1850  was  not  thought  worth 
considering  as  a  rival  nation,  yet  look  at  Germany  now.  One 
writer  claims  that  "  since  1850  her  iron  production  has  risen  sixty- 
fold  ;  her  consumption  of  cotton  twenty-fold,  and  her  savings  bank 
deposits  sixty -fold,  while  her  population  has  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  savings  in  the  savings  banks  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  savings  banks  of  Great  Britain."  List  stated  in  1845  that 
the  wages  of  British  workmen  of  that  date  were  about  18s.  per 
week,  or  four  times  more  than  paid  to  German  workmen.  To- 
day German  and  British  wages  in  many  cases  are  almost  on  a 
parity.  In  the  matter  of  capital  in  1897-98  Germany  was  said 
to  have  £1,000,000,000  invested  abroad  giving  a  yearly  average 
yield  of  £60,000,000. 

How  the  sagacious  Bismarck  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
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when  he  saw  England  accepting  Free  Trade  as  a  fetish.  His 
speech  in  1879,  when  he  so  boldly  accepted  to  the  hilt  the  Protec- 
tion policy,  is  worth  recalling  : 

We  have  opened  [he  said]  wide  the  doors  of  our  State  to  the  imports  of  foreign 
countries,  and  we  have  become  the  dumping  ground  for  the  over-production  of 
all  those  countries.  Germany  being  swamped  by  the  surplus  production  of 
foreign  nations,  prices  have  been  depressed,  and  the  development  of  all  our  in- 
dustries and  our  entire  economic  position  has  suffered  in  consequence.  If  the 
danger  of  Protection  were  as  great  as  we  are  told  by  enthusiastic  Free-traders, 
France  would  have  been  impoverished  long  ago,  for  she  has  had  Protection 
since  the  time  of  Colbert,  and  she  should  have  been  ruined  long  ago,  owing  to 
theories  which  have  guided  her  economic  policy. 

We  demand  a  moderate  protection  for  German  labour.  Let  us  close  our 
doors  and  erect  some  barriers  in  order  to  reserve  to  German  industries  at  least 
the  home  market,  in  which  German  good  nature  is  at  present  being  exploited 
by  the  foreigner.  The  problem  of  a  large  export  trade  is  always  an  extremely 
delicate  one.  No  more  new  countries  will  be  discovered  ;  the  world  has  been 
circumnavigated,  and  we  can  no  longer  find  abroad  new  purchasers  of  import- 
ance to  whom  we  can  send  our  goods. 

Mighty  England,  that  powerful  athlete,  stepped  out  into  the  open  market 
after  she  had  strengthened  her  sinews  and  said,  "  Who  will  fight  me  ?  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  anybody."  But  England  herself  is  slowly  returning  to  Protec- 
tion, and  in  some  years  she  will  take  it  up  in  order  to  save  for  herself  at  least 
the  home  market. 

In  1882,  Bismarck  again  said : 

I  believe  the  whole  theory  of  Free  Trade  to  be  wrong.  England  has  abolished 
Protection  after  she  had  benefited  by  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  That  country 
used  to  have  the  strongest  protective  tariffs  until  it  had  become  so  powerful 
under  their  Protection  that  it  could  step  out  of  those  barriers  like  a  gigantic 
athlete  and  challenge  the  world. 

What  was  the  effect  upon  Germany  ?  Wages  at  Krupp's  ad- 
vanced from  3s.  in  1879  to  4s.  9Jd  in  1900,  and  everywhere 
Germany's  industries  flourished.  Germany  has  to-day  more 
immigration  than  emigration.  Witness  the  increase  alone  in 
Prussia's  population  from  twenty-seven  millions  in  1880  to  thirty- 
seven  millions  in  1905.  Germany's  population  increases  about 
900,000  annually,  compared  with  Great  Britain's  300,000. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  how  the  two  policies,  Cobden's 
and  Bismarck's,  are  working  out : — 

TABLES  SHOWING  GERMANY'S  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
I.      General  Imports  and  Exports. 


\ 

Year. 

!      , 

Bought  of  Great 
Britain. 

Sold  to  Great 
Britain. 

£ 

fi 

1900  .... 

27,909,712 

31,181,607 

i  1901  .... 

23,573,785 

32,207,214 

1904  .... 

25,103,270 

33,944,322 

1905  .... 

29,704,449 

35,799,758 
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II.     Special  Items  Sold  to  Great  Britain. 


1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

1905. 

Woollens  and  Yarn  .     .;";].  .^\ 

£ 
1,312,671 

& 
1,582,515 

1,595,988 

£ 
1,984,475 

Machinery 

.      .      ,      .     ;  ,         411,178 

542,283 

739,639 

735,536 

Cottons  and 

Yarn    ...           992,241 

1,046,420       1,374,914 

1,476,385 

TABLE  SHOWING  GREAT  BRITAIN'S  SALES  TO  GERMANY. 


Items. 

1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

1905. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  ships  

1,592,865 

1,404,850 

365,062 

1,377,081 

Coals     

4,267,172 

3,302,602 

2,871,958 

3,406,535 

Ironwork    

2,937,055 

1,254,727 

1,251,465 

1,500,414 

Machinery       

2,040,797 

1,537,936 

1,932,637 

2,102,835 

Wool     .      . 

742  632 

669  076 

1  375  645 

1  691  035 

Woollens  and  yarn    . 

3,743,842 

3,090,256 

3,597,805 

3,795,591 

The  above  figures  show  that  Germany  increased  her  sales  of 
machinery  to  Great  Britain  80  per  cent.,  without  a  material 
increase  in  her  purchase  of  machinery,  and  her  sales  of  woollens 
and  yarn  over  50  per  cent.,  without  materially  increasing  her 
purchase  of  woollens  and  yarn.  During  the  same  period  Great 
Britain  shows  heavy  decreases  in  her  sales  of  new  ships,  coals 
and  ironwork,  a  large  increase  in  her  sale  of  wool,  and  in  1901 
and  1904  a  decrease  in  her  sales  of  woollens  and  yarn.  Moreover, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  92  per  cent,  of  Germany's  area  is 
productive,  while,  unlike  Great  Britain,  Germany  shows  no 
decrease  in  acreage  under  cultivation. 

A  further  significant  proof  of  the  advantage  of  protection  to 
Germany  is  that  her  imports  of  manufactures  have  decreased 
in  value  while  her  exports  of  manufactures  have  correspondingly 
increased.  During  practically  the  same  period  the  very  opposite 
results  are  seen  in  Great  Britain's  trade  in  manufactures. 


GERMANY. 


1880-85  . 
1885-90  . 
1890-95  . 
1895-1900 


1882 
1887 
1892 
1897 
3.902 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Exports. 
57-7 
62-9 
64-5 
65-7 


Exports. 

90-2 

89-7 

86-6 

85-7 

82,9 


Imports 
27-8 
28-5 
23-6 
22-5 


Imports. 

12-05 

15-00 

15-4 

18-9 

18-7 
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How  then  does  Great  Britain  stand  affected  by  the  competition 
on  one  side  by  Germany,  on  the  other  side  by  the  United  States  ? 
Great  Britain  is  increasing  her  export  of  raw  material  and  half- 
finished  manufactures  and  giving  them  to  other  nations  to  work  up 
and  finish  with  their  skilled  labour  fresh  from  the  technical  schools, 
consequently  Britain  is  increasing  imports  of  manufactures. 

Raw  Material.  Manufactures. 

1883  .  .        £165,000,000  £53,000,000 

1904  ....         £182,000,000  £135,000,000 

Professor  Amery  gives  the  following  as  the  net  export  of  Great 
Britain's  manufactures  (i.e.  the  excess  over  imports). 

NET  EXPORT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Average.  Million  £ 

1872  170 

1880-89 123 

1885-94 112 

1890-99 99 

1895-1904 91 

1902  78-7 

"Meanwhile  between  1882  and  1902,"  he  tells  us  that  "the 
German  net  exports  of  manufactures  rose  from  £50,000,000 
to  £91,400.000  and  now  stands  higher  than  ours."  Thus  Great 
Britain  has  decreased  her  net  exports  of  manufactures,  while 
Germany  has  increased  hers.  Can  any  country  afford  to  be  com- 
placent over  her  enormous  trade  returns  and  the  £160,000,000 
a  year  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  when  that  country  knows 
that  she  is  using  her  principal,  the  accumulated  profits  of  1750  to 
1850,  to  pay  for  those  steadily  increasing  yearly  import  balances  ? 

The  shades  of  List  and  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  clasp  hands  as 
they  look  out  upon  the  accomplishment  of  their  work.  German 
commercial  influence  is  felt  in  the  banks  and  warehouses  of  both 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  where  trade  is  mainly  based  upon  the 
millions  of  tons  of  goods  that  come  down  the  German  Rhine.  In 
1890  England  produced  eight  million  tons  of  iron,  Germany  four 
and  a  half  million  tons.  In  1905  England  produced  9,700,000 
tons  and  Germany  10,800,000  tons.  Thus,  the  workers  of 
Germany  have  at  last  beaten  England  in  the  production  of  iron. 
Since  1879  Great  Britain  has  by  her  free  import  policy  steadily 
contributed  to  the  commercial  greatness  of  her  Teutonic  rival. 

Wherein  lies  the  difference  in  imposing  protective  taxes  in 
1890  and  paying  millions  now  for  new  ships  to  offset  Germany's 
naval  programme  ?  The  first  would  have  tightened  for  ever  the 
cords  of  empire,  making  it  one  solid  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west.  The  second  casts  its  great  burden  on  the 
United  Kingdom  alone,  and  if  Canada  be  asked  to  pay  a  share, 
she  can,  in  declining,  point  to  the  "  Great  Refusal "  of  the 
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Liberal  Party  when  colonial  preference  was  discussed  at  the 
last  Imperial  Conference.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  admit  that 
the  policy  which  may  have  been  a  benefit  in  the  decades  of 
1850  to  1870,  became  an  injury  from  1890  to  1908?  Is  it  not 
wiser  to  adopt  a  far-reaching,  all-embracing  Anglo-Saxon  policy 
than  to  trust  too  much  to  the  kind  feelings  of  our  eastern  friends, 
or  even  to  ententes  cordiales  > 

W.  FBANK  HATHEWAY. 
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FRESH  LIGHT  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN 
JOHN  HAYES 

A    NEW   CHAPTER   OF  AUSTRALASIAN  HISTORY 

BY   IDA   LEE 

THE  expedition  undertaken  in  1793  by  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Hayes,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
is  one  of  the  many  connected  with  the  early  exploration  of 
Australasia  about  which  very  little  is  known.  The  fact  that  the 
expedition  set  forth  from  India,  and  not  from  Great  Britain,  has 
made  the  task  of  tracing  contemporary  records  relating  to  the 
voyage  most  difficult.  Some  materials,  however,  which,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  have  never  before  been  made  use  of,  are  in  existence, 
and  the  following  brief  account  of  what  this  distinguished  officer 
tried  to  do,  and  of  what  he  achieved,  has  been  compiled  from 
his  own  chart,  his  letters,  and  other  authentic  documents. 

Lieutenant  Low,  when  he  wrote  '  The  History  of  the  Indian 
Navy '  (1877),  apparently  had  not  these  papers  before  him,  for  in 
that  work  he  writes  : — 

Unhappily  the  results  of  these  complete  and  protracted  surveys  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  was  nil,  for  the  ship  taking  home  Lieutenant 
Hayes's  manuscript  charts  and  memoirs  was  captured  by  a  French  man-of-war, 
and  they  were  taken  to  Paris,  where  we  are  informed  by  a  relative  of  his  they 
were  seen  by  a  British  officer  soon  after  the  Peace  in  a  public  institution.  The 
loss  of  the  results  of  so  much  and  such  lengthened  labour  and  privations  was 
always  a  source  of  poignant  regret  to  Lieutenant  Hayes.* 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  chart  and  the  papers  recently 
found  could  have  never  been  in  Paris.  The  fact  that  they  are 
genuine  beyond  all  doubt,  and  that  there  are  many  Tasmanians 
who  set  store  on  the  early  history  of  their  country,  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  excuse  for  publishing  a  description  of  the 
voyage. 

That  it  has  been  surrounded  by  so  much  mystery  is  perhaps 
due  to  three  reasons ;  firstly,  it  was  taken  for  a  secret  purpose ; 

*  Vol.  I.  page  200. 
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secondly,  Hayes  found  out  that  the  most  important  discoveries  he 
had  made  had  been  anticipated  by  an  earlier  navigator;  and, 
thirdly,  although  the  voyage  was  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
object,  it  did  not  win  the  approval  of  the  powerful  East  India 
Company. 

Fortune  probably  has  never  proved  herself  more  fickle  to  any 
mariner  than  to  Captain  Hayes.  Serving  as  he  was  in  India, 
where  men  with  commercial  instincts  were  ever  on  the  alert  for 
a  new  venture,  and  having  learnt  from  his  friend,  Lieutenant 
McCluer,  that  rich  spices,  including  the  true  Banda  nutmeg,  were 
to  be  found  growing  in  abundance  on  the  western  shores  of  New 
Guinea,  so  as  to  render  a  cargo  obtainable  without  difficulty,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  road  to  wealth  were  suddenly  opened 
before  him.  The  merchants,  Messrs.  Udney,  Frushard,  and 
Laprimaudaye,  to  whom  he  imparted  his  information,  were  no 
less  sanguine  ;  and  eventually  a  small  band  of  promoters  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Captain  Hayes,  his  brother  officer,  Captain 
Court,  a  Mr.  Robertson,  and  the  above-named  merchants,  each 
of  whom  became  responsible  for  a  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
enterprise.  To  the  merchants  fell  the  additional  cost  of  pur- 
chasing and  fitting  out  the  two  ships  to  undertake  the  expedition, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Captain  Hayes,  Captain  Court  and  Mr. 
Robertson  agreed  to  receive  no  pay  during  the  voyage,  but  merely 
to  have  their  table  expenses  allowed  them  by  the  other  three. 

Two  ships — the  Duke  of  Clarence,  250  tons,  and  the  Duchess, 
a  "  snow  "  of  100  tons — were  chartered,  Captain  Hayes  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  former,  with  the  navigation  of  both 
vessels  under  his  control.  Captain  Court  and  Mr.  William 
Risdon  were  appointed  first  and  second  officers  respectively  on 
board  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mr.  Eobertson  also  sailed  in 
her  as  super-cargo,  with  power  to  enter  into  any  commercial 
transactions  that  he  might  think  proper  at  the  different  points  of 
call.  To  Captain  Eelf,  another  officer  of  the  Bombay  Marine, 
was  entrusted  the  command  of  the  Duchess.  Both  ships  were 
thoroughly  equipped  and  made  ready  for  sea  early  in  the  year 
1793,  and  on  February  6th  they  left  Calcutta.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Hayes  writes  : — "  We  left  the  pilot  on  February  9th,  intending  to 
sail  directly  for  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea  .  .  .  but  on 
March  15th  I  came  off  the  parallel  track  between  New  Holland  and 
Timor."  On  falling  in  with  the  south-east  trade  wind  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  Hayes  when  in  these  waters  found  it 
expedient  to  hold  a  consultation  with  his  officers.  Their  delibera- 
tions resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  plan,  and  they  decided  to 
round  New  Holland  and  to  proceed  to  the  eastward  until  such 
time  as  they  should  meet  with  the  south-east  trade  wind  of  the 
Pacific,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  range  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
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Guinea  instead  of  its  south-western  shores,  as  had  been  originally 
intended. 

The  vessels  arrived  off  Tasmania  on  April  24th,  and  Hayes 
landed  on  the  25th,  quite  unaware  that  but  two  months  previously, 
on  February  28th,  the  French  admiral,  D'Entrecasteaux,  while 
searching  for  La  Perouse,  had  weighed  anchor  and  made  sail  out 
of  Adventure  Bay,  this  being  not  the  first  but  the  second  time 
that  his  ships — La  Recherche  and  L'Esperance — had  visited  the 
southern  shores  of  Tasmania.  D'Entrecasteaux  had  first  arrived 
off  the  Mewstone  Kock  in  April  of  the  previous  year,  and  when 
looking  for  Adventure  Bay  had  discovered  a  channel  which  he 
named  after  himself.  He  entered  Storm  Bay  and  also  discovered 
two  rivers,  calling  them  Huon  and  Riviere  du  Nord.  The  French, 
in  fact,  before  the  arrival  of  Hayes,  had  made  many  surveys  of 
the  coast  and  had  given  French  names  to  every  bay  and  point  that 
took  their  fancy;  so  that  Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  own  book,  writes  of  their  charts,  that  they 
exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  marine  surveying  ever  made  in  a 
new  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  D'Entrecasteaux,  after  a 
month's  stay,  sailed  for  New  Caledonia,  but  as  related  above  he 
returned  a  second  time  to  Tasmania  in  1793.  Hayes  does  not 
seem  to  have  suspected  the  recent  presence  of  the  French,  and 
probably  if  he  saw  traces  of  their  fires  and  camps  he  believed 
them  to  be  of  those  of  Bligh,  who  called  at  Adventure  Bay  in 
H.M.S.  Providence  in  1791. 

While  in  the  bay  Hayes  diligently  set  to  work  to  survey  the 
coast,  and  entered  the  passage  between  Van  Diemen's  Land  and 
the  islands  to  the  south,  as  well  as  other  straits,  rivers  and  bays 
which  intersect  that  portion  of  Tasmania.  Delighted  with  his 
supposed  discoveries,  he  gave  English  names  to  the  places  lately 
christened  by  the  French  admiral,  and  sailed  up  the  Riviere  du 
Nord  further  than  D'Entrecasteaux  had  done.  He  called  it  the 
Derwent,  or  Derwentwater,  towards  its  head,  while  lower  down 
it  received  the  name  of  Fletcher  Hayes'  Gulf.  The  chart  that 
he  made,  which  was  destined  to  bring  him  far  greater  fame  than 
anything  else  connected  with  the  voyage,  is  not  by  any  means  a 
rough  draft  as  it  has  been  often  described,  nor  are  the  names 
given  to  places  by  him  uncouth  and  ill-sounding,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  old  historians.  Selected  chiefly  in  honour  of  the 
East  India  Company's  officials,  and  of  Hayes's  brother-officers  of 
the  Bombay  Marine,  they  recall  names,  many  of  which  became 
household  words  in  India,  and  whether  Hayes  drew  up  the  chart 
or  someone  made  it  under  his  directions,  it  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  competent  draughtsman. 

This  chart  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  Australian 
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history,  as  a  copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Matthew 
Flinders,  who  in  1798,  after  Bass  returned  to  Sydney  and 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  strait  between  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  returned  in  company  with  him 
to  circumnavigate  the  southern  island.  Flinders  writes  that  on 
this  voyage  he  took  the  chart  with  him  and  that  he  added  to  his 
own  chart  of  the  latest  discoveries  the  places  visited  and  named 
by  Hayes.  He  and  Bass  made  some  alterations  in  the  terms  on 
Hayes's  map,  coves  having  been  called  bays  in  it  and  creeks 
rivers ;  but  an  old  Tasmanian  historian  tells  us,  "  They  corrected 
his  definitions  but  left  him  the  honour  of  discovery."  The  fact, 
however,  that  Flinders,  in  his  '  Observations  on  Van  Diemen's 
Land,'  gives  the  name  of  Hayes's  ship  merely  as  The  Duke  and 
not  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  a 
companion  ship,  shows  that  beyond  having  Hayes's  chart  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  his  voyage. 

The  chart,  which  I  have  seen,  is  probably  the  only  one  in 
existence,  and  is  in  a  capital  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
called  a  chart  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  is  inscribed  to  Sir 
John  Shore,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  by 
his  most  faithful  servant,  John  Hayes.  Upon  it  the  coastline  is 
traced  from  South-west  Cape  to  South-east  Cape,  and  the  River 
Derwent,  Bruni  Island,  and  Storm  Bay  are  shown.  The  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Derwent  is  called  New  Yorkshire,  while  that 
to  the  westward  of  D'Entrecasteaux's  Channel  is  named  New 
Cumberland.  Bruni  Island  bears  in  full  the  name  of  the 
Honourable  William  Pitt's  Isle,  Fletcher  Hayes's  Gulf  marked 
on  it  probably  derived  its  distinguishing  title  from  a  near  relative 
of  the  commander,  as  Hayes  gave  the  name  Fletcher  to  his  son, 
who  was  born  fifteen  years  later.  Stainforth's  Cove  is  another 
instance  of  Hayes's  nomenclature,  assigned  in  honour  of  Captain 
Stainforth  a  commander  in  the  East  India  Company,  and  William 
Fairlie's  Harbour  (the  Eiver  Huon)  recalls  a  Calcutta  merchant 
of  that  name.  Court's  Islands  and  Kelph's  Bay  were  named 
after  members  of  the  expedition.  D'Entrecasteaux's  Channel 
appears  in  the  chart  as  Seton's  Strait,  after  Mr.  Seton  a  senior 
merchant  of  the  Company,  and  Betsey  Island  was  probably  called 
after  the  ship  Betsey  commanded  by  Captain  Megson  of  the 
Bombay  Marine. 

In  these  after-years  such  names  are  interesting  not  only  to  the 
students  of  Indian  history  but  also  to  Australians  and  Tasmanians. 
In  the  southern  colonies  many  have  wondered  why  Risdon  was 
so-called.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the  name  originated  in 
Restdown,  as  being  the  place  where  Bowen's  party  rested  after 
their  stormy  voyage  in  the  Lady  Nelson  and  the  Albion  from 
Sydney ;  and  the  legend  has  been  repeated  so  frequently  that  it 
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has  almost  come  to  be  believed  as  the  truth.  It  is,  however,  the 
surname  of  William  Kisdon,  the  second  officer  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Her  commander  little  thought  how  enduringly  the 
name  of  his  lieutenant  would  be  associated  with  the  first  settling 
of  a  great  colony  when  he  gave  it  to  what  was  afterwards  to  be 
the  first  landing-place  of  Bowen  in  1803. 

It  was  only  ten  years  later  that  a  small  party  under  Lieutenant 
Bowen,  K.N.,  worn  out  with  terrific  gales  experienced  off  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  landed  at  Kisdon  with  the  remnant  of 
stock  that  the  sea  had  left  to  them,  and  chose  it  as  the  site  of  their 
settlement,  because  there  the  best  stream  of  water  ran  into  the 
cove,  and  because  extensive  and  fertile  valleys  lay  beyond.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  what  afterwards  developed  into 
the  flourishing  Colony  of  Tasmania. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Duchess,  and 
while  Hayes  was  busy  surveying  the  different  coves  and  rivers, 
the  ships'  crews  were  engaged  replenishing  their  wood  and  water. 
Their  stay  there,  however,  did  not  pass  over  without  unpleasant 
incidents.  Mr.  Kobertson  had  on  various  occasions  shown  him- 
self of  a  jealous  disposition,  and  sometimes  had  failed  to  render 
Captain  Hayes  the  respect  to  which,  as  leader  of  the  expedition, 
he  was  entitled. 

While  on  shore  with  the  wooding  and  watering  parties  the 
supercargo  embraced  the  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his 
feelings  and  of  denouncing  his  captain.  At  the  same  time  he 
tried  to  impress  the  men  with  his  own  importance,  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  was  the  owner  of  tbe  ships,  and  that  they  must 
obey  his  orders  and  not  those  of  Captain  Hayes  if  they  happened  to 
differ  as  to  the  future  movements  of  the  expedition.  For  some 
time  Hayes  had  overlooked  conduct  of  this  kind ;  but  this 
mutinous  speech  forced  him  to  action,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
authorities  in  India  that  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  place 
Mr.  Bobertson  in  confinement,  and  apparently  he  put  him 
in  irons. 

The  pleasure  which  Hayes  experienced  in  exploring  Tasmania 
is  apparent  in  his  letters,  although  unfortunately  he  afterwards 
found  with  keen  disappointment  that  he  had  not  been  the  first 
to  survey  the  places  which  he  had  visited.  Writing  to  a  friend, 
he  says : — 

I  have  discovered  a  strait  abounding  with  many  fine  harbours.  I  also  found 
a  gulf  (the  Eiver  Derwent),  which  I  explored,  on  the  west  side.  Near  the  head 
are  some  fine  plains  extending  to  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain ;  these  I  called 
King  George's  Plains.  On  them  I  found  a  variety  of  beautiful  stones  not 
inferior  to  any  cornelians.  ...  I  also  saw  here  the  white  cockatoo,  said  by 
naturalists  only  to  abound  within  the  tropics.  This  was  in  Lat.  42°  47'  30"  South 
and  Longitude  147°  30'  54"  east  of  Greenwich.  I  left  this  gulf  on  the  9th  June, 
in  the  morning  (when  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  29°)  for  New  Caledonia, 
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Before  I  take  leave  of  Terra  Australis  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  large 
island  *  that  forms  the  strait  I  discovered  f  has  on  its  east  side  the  bay  called 
Adventure  Bay  by  Captain  Furneaux,  and  was  visited  by  Captains  Cook  and 
Clerk ;  although  these  three  navigators  were  expressly  sent  on  discovery  they 
left  Adventure  Bay  without  knowing  that  it  was  situated  on  an  island.  Captain 
Cook  and  Captain  Furneaux  assert  that  there  is  no  strait  through  Van  Diemen's 
Land  but  that  it  is  a  part  of  New  Holland,  but  I  am  convinced  there  are 
several. 

Whether  Hayes  saw  the  opening  of  Bass  Strait  or  not  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  many  seamen,  notably 
Captain  Hunter,  suspected  its  presence  years  before  Bass  dis- 
covered it.  Hayes  left  Tasmania  still  believing  that  his  dis- 
coveries were  genuine,  and  sailed  to  New  Caledonia.  Once 
more  he  followed  D'Entrecasteaux's  lead,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  some  evil  genius  prompted  him  to  steer  his 
ships'  course  for  a  second  time  along  the  route  of  the  French 
admiral.  D'Entrecasteaux  again  had  been  before  him  in  making 
a  minute  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  this  French  voyage  Hayes's  name  would  have  been  now 
known  to  the  world  as  one  of  its  prominent  discoverers. 

D'Entrecasteaux  first  made  the  Isle  of  Pines  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Caledonia  on  June  16th,  1792.  From  there  he 
worked  to  the  northern  extremity,  examining  every  point  along 
the  western  coast,  standing  in  with  both  ships  close  to  the  reef  of 
coral  which  seemed  to  him  to  bind  the  whole  extent  of  the  island, 
and  whose  edge,  as  a  member  of  his  expedition  describes  it, 
"  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  shows  even  in  calmest 
weather  a  silvery  rippling  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach."  The 
French  admiral  did  indeed  see  an  opening  in  the  reef,  but  on 
approaching  it  noticed  the  waves  dashing  inside  with  such 
violence  that  he  would  not  venture  to  examine  it — although  he 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  Le  Havre  Trompeur. 

Hayes  reached  the  same  land  exactly  twelve  months  later, 
on  June  28th,  1793.  On  approaching  it  he  fell  in  with  the  south- 
east trade  wind  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  tells  us  : — "  I  arrived 
at  New  Caledonia  on  June  28th  and  ranged  the  whole  south-east 
coast  and  explored  it  to  the  satisfaction,  I  hope,  of  all  mankind," 
and  then  he  adds,  buoyed  up  with  his  hopes  of  success  as  a  dis- 
coverer, "  It  was  before  entirely  unknown.  The  north-east  side 
was  explored  by  Captain  James  Cook,  but  at  too  great  a  distance 
in  most  places  to  give  any  idea  of  the  dangers  along  the  shore. 
I  only  found  two  anchoring  places  on  the  south-west  side,  and 
those  were  very  indifferent  ones,  the  last  being  near  the  west 
end."  This  was  probably  Noumea,  now  the  capital  of  New 
Caledonia. 

*  Called  in  the  chart  the  Hon.  William  Pitt's  Isle, 
t  Called  in  the  chart  Seton  Strait. 

2  F  2 
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Hayes  saw,  also,  something  of  the  natives,  and  writes  of 
them  thus  : 

I  brought  three  canoes  alongside  with  four  men  in  each ;  they  were  fishing 
on  the  reefs,  and  were  so  awestruck  at  the  sight  of  the  ships  and  the  white  men 
that  they  could  not  move,  and  were  brought  in  tow  by  our  boat  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  I  got  several  on  board  and  made  them  presents,  but  they  did  not  like 
their  situation,  making  signs  that  they  ate  those  they  took  and  were  afraid  that 
we  were  going  to  eat  them.  .  .  .  Our  salt  meat  they  ate,  but  made  signs  that 
it  was  made  out  of  our  enemies.  .  .  .  The  road  where  we  lay  I  called  "  Directors' 
Eoad,"  in  honour  of  the  Honourable  Company.  It  lies  in  Latitude  20°  43'  20" 
South  and  163°  41'  20"  Longitude  East  of  Greenwich. 

Captain  Kent  of  H.M.S.  Buffalo,  while  stationed  at  Sydney 
in  1803,  made  a  voyage  to  New  Caledonia  and  discovered  a 
beautiful  harbour  there  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Port  St. 
Vincent.  It  is  laid  down  in  latitude  20°  0'  10"  and  longitude 
163°  55'  20".  This  is  supposed  to  be  Le  Havre  Trompeur  of 
D'Entrecasteaux  which  he  did  not  enter. 

Hayes  left  New  Caledonia  on  July  3rd,  1793.  He  describes 
how,  during  the  night  before  he  sailed,  just  opposite  to  where 
the  ships  lay  at  anchor,  a  large  mountain  took  fire  and  burnt 
furiously,  agitating  the  sea  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  and 
causing  the  waves  to  recede  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore. 
In  the  morning  innumerable  black  rocks  appeared  above  the 
water  which  had  not  been  seen  before,  and  this  determined  him 
to  leave  the  "  inhospitable  island."  He  thought  New  Caledonia 
"  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  barren  places  in  the  known  world, 
as  is  the  shore  the  most  dangerous,  a  reef  facing  its  whole  extent, 
being  in  some  places  six  miles  distant  from  the  mainland  over 
which  the  sea  breaks  continuously  and  furiously." 

His  ships  next  anchored  at  the  Isle  de  la  Louisiade,  named 
and  seen  by  Bougainville,  which  lies  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  New  Guinea.  Here  Hayes  tried  to  interview  the  natives,  but 
without  success,  as  "  they  were  such  horrible  cannibals,  proving 
themselves  worse  than  those  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  in  New 
Zealand."  What  Hayes  thought  the  most  important  discovery 
of  his  voyage  was  yet  to  be  made.  On  arriving  at  New  Guinea 
the  vessels  stood  in  for  the  south-eastern  extremity  intending  to 
range  the  whole  eastern  coast ;  but  light  winds  and  strong 
currents  compelled  them  to  steer  through  a  strait  between  New 
Britain  and  the  island  known  as  New  Ireland.  They  had,  how- 
ever, sailed  along  the  greater  part  of  the  east  coast,  following  a 
course  which  Hayes  says  is  to  be  found  laid  down  in  a  chart 
(this,  however,  the  writer  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover), and  approaching  the  north-east  end  of  the  island  they 
entered  a  magnificent  harbour.  At  this  time  the  sailors  un- 
fortunately were  attacked  with  a  severe  epidemic,  to  which  many 
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succumbed,  including  Mr.  Eobertson,  the  super-cargo.  Indeed, 
they  were  all  in  so  sickly  a  state  that  when  they  entered  the 
newly-discovered  port  on  August  23rd,  only  two  hands  on  board  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  were  able  to  go  aloft.  This  bay  proved  large 
enough  to  hold  100  sail  of  shipping  of  the  largest  dimensions  and 
was  found  "completely  landlocked  from  all  winds  and  dangers  of 
the  sea."  The  climate  was  temperate  and  the  soil  rich,  pro- 
ducing native  vegetables,  lemon  grass,  scurvy  grass  and  many 
excellent  fruits,  so  that  the  crews  of  both  vessels  speedily  re- 
covered their  health,  which  "happy  circumstance"  caused  them 
to  name  the  place  Restoration  Bay. 

The  information  given  by  Lieutenant  McCluer  was  proved  to 
be  correct.  The  Banda  nutmeg  as  well  as  other  spices,  valuable 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  East  India  trade,  were  found  growing 
in  profusion.  Parties  were  set  to  work  to  build  a  fort  which  with 
the  help  of  the  natives  was  completed  on  October  25th.  Captain 
Hayes  in  consequence  named  it  Coronation  Fort  in  honour  of  the 
day,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  fired  a  royal  salute  of  21  guns,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country,  calling  it  New  Albion. 

A  factory  was  built ;  plantations  of  spice-bearing  trees  and  of 
the  nutmeg  were  planted,  but  unfortunately  the  fruit  of  the  latter 
found  on  the  trees  already  growing  there  had  not  matured 
sufficiently  to  enable  a  cargo  of  them  to  be  loaded.  So  confident, 
however,  was  Captain  Hayes  of  the  final  success  of  his  operations 
that  he  decided  to  return  to  Calcutta  immediately  and  to  tell  the 
news  of  his  discovery  to  his  partners  there.  He  left  Captain 
Court  and  sailors  selected  from  the  crews  in  charge  of  the  fort 
during  his  absence,  and  of  the  Duchess,  and  choosing  a  route  which 
took  him  to  the  Moluccas  and  Timor  proceeded  to  Java  by  way 
of  the  Straits  of  Madura,  being  the  first  to  navigate  a  ship  through 
them. 

A  curious  coincidence  occurred  by  the  way.  He  saw  the 
two  French  ships—  La  Eecherche  and  L'Esperance— lying  oft  the 
coast  of  Java.  They  were  flying  the  white  flag  of  the  French 
Monarchy  and  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  D'Entre- 
casteaux  was  dead,  having  been  taken  ill  while  the  vessels 
were  still  in'  the  Admiralty  Islands,  in  the  month  of  July  pre- 
viously. The  frigates  had  sailed  to  Java  after  his  death, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Sourabaya,  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
eastern  coast,  had  learnt  news  of  the  French  Revolution.  Some 
of  the  crew  being  in  favour  of  the  new  regime,  and  some  against 
it,  the  voyage  was  declared  at  an  end,  and  the  frigates  were 
dismantled.  They  were  in  this  pitiable  condition  when  Captain 
Hayes  saw  them.  We  are  not  told  by  him  whether  he  knew 
then  that  they  had  gathered  the  laurels  which  he  had  hoped 
to  win,  nor  is  it  known  at  what  date  he  learnt  the  whole  extent 
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of  their  operations.  Being  induced  to  call  at  Batavia,  Hayes  fell 
in  with  Commodore  Mitchell's  squadron,  and  as  France  and 
England  were  then  at  war,  found  himself  under  separate  orders 
from  the  Commodore  to  proceed  to  Canton.  Captain  Eelph, 
however,  who  was  with  him  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  re- 
mained behind,  and  having  obtained  a  direct  passage  to  India 
in  an  East  India  Company's  ship,  had  entrusted  to  his  care 
despatches  for  Messrs.  Udney  and  Frushard  as  well  as  others 
to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  praying  that  the 
Honourable  Company  would  extend  its  protection  to  the  Infant 
Colony,  that  it  would  further  the  objects  of  the  discovery,  and 
that  it  would  indemnify  the  promoters  of  the  expedition  for 
all  expenses  incurred  by  them  during  the  voyage.  A  similar 
petition  from  the  merchant-owners  themselves  was  also  sent 
to  the  East  India  Company.  The  replies  to  these  requests  were 
unfavourable. 

Examining  the  charts  of  Hayes's  voyage  with  reference  to 
New  Guinea,  the  Company  compared  them  with  those  made 
by  Captain  Thomas  Forrest  when  he  visited  that  country  in 
the  Tartar  galley  in  1774-5,  and  found  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Hayes,  so  far  as  New  Guinea  was  concerned,  were 
identical  with  those  already  made  by  Forrest,  and  that  the 
New  Albion,  ^Restoration  Harbour  and  Princess  Koyal  Harbour 
of  Captain  Hayes  proved  to  be  the  New  Guinea,  Dory  Harbour, 
and  Mansingham  Harbour  of  Captain  Forrest.  For  this  reason 
the  East  India  Company  informed  those  who  had  presented 
the  petitions  that  they  could  not  deem  themselves  justified  in 
granting  their  requests. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Hayes's  letters  and  learned  his  splendid 
qualities,  would  gladly  pass  over  the  remaining  part  of  this  story, 
which  must  have  been  fraught  with  such  bitter  disappointment  to 
him.  The  publication  of  the  history  of  the  voyage  to  New  Guinea 
by  Captain  Hayes  was  duly  advertised,  and  the  advertisement 
of  it  states  that  it  "  will  be  printed  at  Calcutta,"  *  but  it  never 
appeared.  We  have  been  told  by  Lieutenant  Low  that  the 
reason  it  was  not  published  was  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
charts  and  papers,  as  Hayes's  ship  was  captured  by  a  French 
man-of-war  on  her  homeward  voyage.  This,  however,  could  not 
have  been  a  true  explanation,  at  least  as  far  as  it  would  affect  the 
possible  publication  of  the  narrative  in  India,  as  a  notice  in  the 
'  Calcutta  Gazette '  of  Thursday,  December  llth,  1794,  states  that 
"  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Captain  Hayes,  arrived  in  the  river 
on  Friday  last.  She  left  Canton  on  October  18th,  and  was 
chased  by  a  French  privateer  for  three  hours  in  the  Straits  of 
Gaspar,  but  effected  her  escape." 

*  See  '  Bombay  Courier,'  May  2,  1795. 
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Furthermore,  after  his  return  to  Calcutta  Hayes  solicited  the 
assistance  of  the  East  India  Company  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  cost  of  printing  his  journal  which  he  could  not  afford  unaided. 
In  replying  to  him  the  Company  offered  to  become  subscribers  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  copies,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  insufficiency 
of  the  support  which  he  was  able  to  secure  from  them  and  from 
others  was  the  reason  why  his  hopes  were  not  realised. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  Hayes  had  accomplished  was 
but  a  poor  return  for  the  spirit  and  ability  he  had  shown  through- 
out his  long  voyage,  and  that  the  observations  and  charts  made 
by  this  courageous  explorer  were  never  published  must  be 
regarded  as  a  public  loss.  It  will  suffice  to  add  that  in  after 
years  Captain  Hayes  rose  to  rank  and  honour.  He  became 
senior  officer  in  the  Bombay  Marine,  and  was  knighted.  His 
later  services  have  been  referred  to  by  Lieutenant  Low  as  "  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Navy." 
Possibly  such  a  skilful  navigator,  such  a  true-born  sailor,  would 
have  preferred  above  all  things  to  have  been  remembered  as  a 
great  discoverer. 

IDA  LEE. 
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WANTED— AN  IMPERIAL  SUPREME  COURT 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.   STUART-LINTON 

FOE  years  a  disposition  has  been  growing  in  favour  of  one 
Supreme  Court  for  the  British  Empire.  The  method  of  appealing 
to  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  according  to  whether  the  appeal  is  from  the  inner  or 
the  outer  Empire,  is  both  inconvenient  and  antiquated.  The 
ideal  to  aim  at  is  a  true  Council  of  the  Sovereign  to  which 
every  subject,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  colour,  may  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  many  and  varied  courts  of  the  Empire, 
and  this  conclusion  has  received  the  endorsement  from  time  to 
time  of  many  great  minds. 

As  far  back  as  1872  Lord   Hatherley,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords  setting  out  "  that  it  is 
expedient    that    one    Imperial    Supreme   Court    of    Appeal    be 
established,  which  shall  sit  continuously  for   the  hearing  of  all 
matters  now  heard  by  way  of  Appeal  before  this  House,  or  before 
the   Judicial   Committee   of    the   Privy   Council,    and    that   the 
appellate  jurisdiction    of    this    House    be   transferred    to    such 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal."     This  Imperial  Court  was  to  consist 
of  two  divisions,  "  but  the  dividing  line  was  not  to  be  of  such 
strictness,  that  the  Judges   in   one   division  cannot  act  in  the 
other."     In  each  division  there  were  to  be  not  more  than  five  nor 
less  than  three  judges,  each  receiving  a  salary  of  £6,000.     Un- 
fortunately this  most  progressive  of  policies  did  not  get  further 
than  a  reference  to  a  select  committee.     In   1901  a  conference 
was  held  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial   Supreme 
Court,  at  which  both  India  and  the  Colonies  were  represented  by 
nominees.     The  result  of  the  conference  deliberations  was  that  a 
majority  of  the  members,  consisting  of  five,  signed  an  unqualified 
recommendation   that   appeals  should  continue  to  lie  from  the 
dominions  to  His  Majesty  in  Council,  but  suggesting  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
made  from  the  Colonies,  the  appointments  to  be  for  life  or  a  period 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  and  arrrangements  should  be  entered 
upon  with  a  view  of  securing  a  larger  attendance  of  Lords  of  Appeal 
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at  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  At  the  1907  Imperial  Con- 
ference the  sentiment  was  favourable  to  the  formation  of  an 
Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  On  behalf  of  Australia  Mr.  Deakin 
moved  the  resolution :  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an 
Imperial  Court  of  Appeal."  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length 
by  the  different  representatives,  and  the  Conference  generally 
favoured  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  though  some  of  the 
premiers  confined  themselves  to  advocating  a  reform  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Under  present  day  conditions  Lord  Hatherley's  scheme 
would  undoubtedly  prove  more  successful  than  even  a  partial 
reform  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  tire  first  place  the  Privy  Council 
is  not  the  final  court  of  the  whole  Empire.  Its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, though  of  wide  range,  does  not  embrace  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  centuries  ago  the  House  of  Lords 
encroached  upon  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  English  appeals, 
ai)d  later  with  Scotch  and  Irish  also  upon  the  passing  of  the  Acts 
of  Union.  Therefore,  there  is  no  absolute  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  Court  of  last  resort  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Privy  Council  is  also  a  survival  of  our 
'Norman  institutions  :  a  Supreme  Court  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  bur  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  mode  of  government.  But, 
probably,  the  greatest  objection  to  be  urged  against  it,  is  that  in 
this  judicial  council  the  dissenting  opinions  of  its  judges  cannot  be 
and  never  are  published;  for  it  is  an  ancient  principle  that  a 
Privy  Councillor  must  take  oath  "  to  keep  secret  all  matters 
committed  and  revealed  to  him,  or  that  shall  be  treated  of  secretly  in 
Council."  Furthermore,  both  tribunals  being  much  the  same, 
judges  from  the  Privy  Council  are,  more  often  than  not,  taken  to 
make  up  the  required  number  for  the  House  of  Lords,  ah 
"arrangement  which  sometimes  results  in  important  Indian  and 
Colonial  appeals  being  presented  before  a  depleted  and,  therefore, 
weakened  tribunal.  Some  advance  has  been  made  by  a  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  South  African  judge  sitting  with  the  Council  to 
-assist  in  those  appeals  concerning  his  own  particular  State.  But 
•an  ideal  Imperial  Supreme  Court  should  consist  of  judges  appointed 
by  the  Sovereign  for  life  from  India  and  the  different  Colonies.  It 
should  be  a  court  open  to  the  most  brilliant  legal  minds  in  the 
'Empire,  and,  as  such  it  would  necessarily  becoine  the  goal  of  the 
ambitious  in  the  whole  legal  profession. 

A  Supreme  Court  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire 
to-day,  but  when  the  federation  of  the  British  dominions  is  un 
fait  accompli  it  will  become  absolutely  essential.  Such  a  court 
would  have  to  be  maintained  to  try  constitutional  questions  if 
nothing  else.  For  if  the  problem  is  seriously  considered  it  would 
seem  difficult  and  in  fact  well-nigh  impossible  to  create  an  Imperial 
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Federal  Union  without  some  clearly  written  instrument  defining 
the  rights  and  powers  respectively  of  the  Imperial  and  State 
Governments.  It  matters  little  whether  we  call  such  an  instru- 
ment "The  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire,"  or  only  "An 
Act  for  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire."  The  United  States 
found  such  an  instrument  necessary,  as  also  did  the  German 
Empire.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  chaos  that  would  have 
reigned  supreme  between  the  States  and  the  National  Government 
had  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  not  been  created.  By 
the  men  of  Greater  Britain  the  force  of  this  argument  will  be 
keenly  appreciated,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  instruments  of 
a  similar  nature.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  have  a 
tribunal  which  would  uphold  and  construe  the  Constitution  or 
Act  of  Union. 

An  important  question  would  arise  as  to  whether  the  Imperial 
Court  should  be  given  the  power  to  declare  unconstitutional  and 
annul  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  certainly  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  British  principles  were  we  to  deny  this  power  and  to  confine 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  to  interpreting  the  laws  laid  down, 
leaving  it  to  the  Sovereign  or  Governor-General  in  Council,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  disallow  them.  For  it  has  always  been 
admitted  that  Parliament  has  the  absolute  right  of  legislation  in 
all  matters.  Yet  it  must  be  considered  that,  in  the  future,  under 
federation,  with  a  written  instrument  this  might  be  both  ill- 
advised  and  difficult.  Especially  would  this  be  so  in  a  question 
involving  both  State  and  Imperial  rights. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  found  that  in  order  to  protect 
and  uphold  their  Constitution,  jurisdiction  had  to  be  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  declare  legislation  that  ran  counter  to  the 
Constitution  unconstitutional.  The  wisdom  of  this  was  fully 
realised  in  the  first  few  years  of  union,  when  cases  were  continu- 
ally arising  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  State  and  national 
rights  and  powers.  No  doubt  in  the  infancy  of  Imperial  Federation 
we  should  be  confronted  with  like  questions  involving  the  rights  and 
powers  between  the  State  and  Imperial  Governments.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  such  could  then  be  best  determined  by  the  King- 
in- Council,  by  a  body  such  as  would  form  our  Imperial  Supreme 
Court. 

At  the  same  time,  even  supposing  this  new  principle 
to  be  established,  the  right  of  vetoing  any  Act  passed  by  any 
Parliament,  throughout  the  Empire,  should  be  continued  in  the 
sovereign  or  his  representative.  This  is  essential  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  Imperial  interests  and  interests  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  the  several  States. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  right  of  appeal  to  the 
King-in-Ccurcil,  through  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
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Council,  should  be  abolished,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  many  persons  urged  that  so  far 
as  Canada  was  concerned  this  should  be  so.  This  suggestion, 
however,  did  not  materialize,  the  procedure  being  either  by  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  a  case  once 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  must  depend  on  the  permission  of 
that  Court  to  be  carried  further  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Similar  discussions  and  views  have  been  held  in 
Australia.  But  according  to  the  Constitution  it  is  held  that  "  the 
Sovereign,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  is  constitutionally  empowered 
to  receive  petitions  and  appeals  from  all  his  colonies  and  posses- 
sions abroad,  upon  whatever  regulations  and  conditions  may  be 
defined  and  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown-in-Council."* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  right  of  appeal  may  be  maintained 
throughout  the  Empire,  thus  upholding  one  of  our  most  ancient 
prerogatives  granted  by  our  Constitution.  For  although  it  may 
in  some  cases  prove  somewhat  inconvenient,  yet  it  affords  an 
excellent  lever  on  the  judiciary  in  the  Empire's  many  parts,  a 
judge  knowing  full  well  beforehand  that  his  decision  is  liable  to 
be  reviewed  by  this  court  of  last  resort.  A  Supreme  Court  of 
the  British  Empire  should  not  be  postponed  until  federation  is 
realised,  but  should  be  established  without  delay.  It  would  be 
well  to  revive  Lord  Hatherley's  motion  of  1872.  For  such  a 
court  would  be  an  important  link  in  cementing  together  the 
Empire.  It  would  be  the  ambition  of  all  judges  to  sit  on  this 
Imperial  tribunal,  which  would  have  the  largest  jurisdiction  of 
any  court  in  the  world,  and  would  exceed  in  power  and  influence 
the  greatest  tribunal  of  the  present  day,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

CHAELES  E.  T.  STUAKT-LINTON. 

*  Todd,  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  Colonies,  2nd  ed.,  p.  305. 
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THE    SACRED    CROCODILES    OF    MUGGER 

PEER 

By  MRS.  MASSY 

EAELY  in  the  nineties  I  was  in  the  Punjab  staying  at  the 
station  of  Umballa.  At  the  end  of  my  first  winter  I  fell  ill  and 
fever  also  seized  me  for  its  victim — that  strange  malady,  without 
which  no  bodily  ailment  in  the  sunny  East  seems  complete.  In 
a  fit  of  disgust  at  adverse  fate  I  decided  to  go  for  change  of  air. 
Being  tired  of  the  hills,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  seek  the  fickle 
goddess  Hygeia  amidst  the  sea-breezes  of  Kurrachee.  My  friends 
called  me  a  lunatic,  the  journey  taking  over  two  days  to  accom- 
plish. However,  I  went  off  cheerful  enough  on  my  quest  for 
health.  I  had  never  been  to  Kurrachee,  and  was  much  interested 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  one  of  India's  great  seaport  towns. 

Kurrachee  lies  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  Indus  delta,  its 
commerce  is  extensive  and  the  harbour  splendid.  Before  1725 
no  town  appears  to  have  existed  on  its  site,  but  about  that  period 
some  little  trade  began  to  centre  upon  the  convenient  harbour, 
and  the  silting  up  Shahbandar,  the  ancient  port  of  Sind,  shortly 
afterwards,  drove  much  of  its  former  trade  and  population  to  the 
rising  village.  The  fort  at  Manora,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  built  by  the  Talpur  Mirs.  Kurrachee  town  and  neighbour- 
hood being  open  to  the  sea-breeze  are  said  to  possess  the 
healthiest  climate  in  Sind.  And  very  refreshing  were  these  pure 
salt-laden  breezes  and  the  beautiful  rippling  sea.  The  morning 
and  evening  drives  were  a  real  source  of  enjoyment,  and  when 
the  sun,  set  in  a  blaze  of  glory  lighting  up  sea  and  sky,  the  effects 
were  won drously  beautiful  and  made  one  feel  that  the  day  had 
indeed  been  crowned  with  glory. 

During  our  stay  we  luxuriated  in  fresh  fish.  Prawns  and 
oysters  were  plentiful,  and  the  oysters  were  not  dangerous  as 
those  at  Bombay  sometimes  are.  Indeed,  quantities  of  Kurrachee 
oysters  are,  I  believe,  sent  down  to  Bombay  for  sale.  There  were 
also  various  kinds  of  excellent  fish,  many  unknown  to  me,  and 
when  it  is  said  that  the  sea  breeze  gave  us  a  seaside  appetite, 
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we  had  some  excuse  for  appreciation  of  all  the  good  things  that 
were  provided  for  us. 

Not   far   distant   from   Kurrachee  is   Mugger  Peer,  a  small 
native  village  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  with  a  temple  and  large 
tank  in  which  the  sacred  crocodiles  were  kept.     These  terrible 
creatures  are  held  sacred  and  are  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
it  is  in  their  honour  that  the  little  white  temple  was  built  and 
dedicated.     The  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  the  same  species  as  those  that  frequent  the  delta  of  the  Indus 
and  inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  Indian  rivers,  sometimes  attains 
a  great  size,  a  length  of  over  seventeen  feet ;   it  possesses  two 
formidable  rows  of  teeth,  fifty-two  or  fifty-four  above  and  fifty 
or  fifty-four  in  the  lower  law.    Long  before  the  white  temple  was 
built  there  existed  a  small  village  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.     The  scanty  population  were  agriculturists,  most  of  whom 
tilled  the  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.     As  there  was 
no  bridge  these  people  used  to  wade  across  the  little  ford  formed 
by  the  silting  up  of  the  sand  in  the  shallow  part  of  the  river. 
Placing  their  clothes  in  a  bundle  on  their  heads,  staff  in  hand, 
they  crossed  to  the  farther  side.     For  a  long  time  it  was  noticed 
that  people  mysteriously  disappeared ;    they   would   leave   their 
homes  in  the  early  morning  for  their  day's  work  in  the  fields,  and 
when  evening  came  and  the  sun  had  set  they  did  not  return.     At, 
last  this  happened  so  often  that  the  villagers  determined  to  find  out 
the  cause,  so  they  watched  and  were  not  very  long  in  discovering 
the  root  of  the  mystery.     The  poor  souls  had  been  carried  off  by 
crocodiles  that  infested  the  river.     These  monsters  would  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  water  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of  their  heads 
could  be  seen.     This  the  people  apparently  did  not  notice,  wading 
across  with  their  bundles  on  their  heads,  an dx  when  half-way 
over,   the   treacherous   creatures   would    suddenly   attack   them. 
Seizing  their  unfortunate  victims  by  the  legs,  they  dragged  them 
under    the   water   and    held    them  beneath    the    surface    until 
suffocated,  when  they  devoured  the  remains  at  leisure. 

No  one  who  crossed  the  water  was  safe,  so  tbe  frightened 
people  sent  up  a  petition  to  Government,  begging  for  protection 
from  this  misfortune,  and  the  authorities  considering  the  matter 
ordered  a  high  wall  to  be  built  and  the  animals  to  be  driven  into 
the  enclosure  which  was  filled  with  water,  the  aperture  was 
then  bricked  up  so  that  there  should  not  be  any  egress  for  them 
beyond  the  restricted  limit.  Here  they  had  existed  for  many 
years  living  at  ease  and  fed  by  the  offerings  of  the  people  who 
came  to  worship  at  the  temple.  When  the  villagers  had  received 
the  reply  of  Government  to  their  petition,  they  thankfully  acted 
on  the  decision,  but  begged  that  the  largest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
monsters,  whom  they  called  the  Rajah,  might  be  left  at  liberty, 
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for  they  looked  on  him  as  the  king.  The  Government  consented, 
but  on  condition  that  the  crocodile  should  never  be  left  alone, for  fear 
he  might  kill  someone,  and  he  was  to  be  watched  night  and  day  by 
one  of  the  temple  attendants  ;  this  injunction  was  strictly  attended 
to,  and  never  again  was  the  Eajah  left  alone,  as  the  sentence  of 
incarceration  ever  hung  as  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  his  ugly 
head. 

We  soon  made  up  our  minds  to  visit  Mugger  Peer.  So  I 
arranged  for  a  carriage  to  convey  us  there,  and  armed  with  solar 
topees  and  sun  umbrellas  we  started.  It  was  frightfully  hot  ;  we 
drove  for  some  miles  inland  along  a  flat  though  rather  rough  and 
stony  road,  till  we  reached  a  sandy  desert  track,  where  the  horses 
found  it  very  heavy  pulling.  So  when  we  arrived  at  the  half-way 
stopping  place  the  driver  put  in  a  third  horse.  The  harness  was 
most  primitive,  a  couple  of  ropes  doing  duty  for  traces  ;  thus  when 
the  poor  third  horse  was  tied  in  the  coachman  cracked  his  whip 
and  to  my  great  amusement  off  we  went,  bumping  along  the  hot 
desert  track,  the  sand  flying  up  in  clouds  as  the  horses  galloped 
and  the  wheels  whizzed  round  until  we  reached  Mugger  Peer. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  little  oasis  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  though 
there  was  not  in  those  days  very  much  that  was  green.     A  group 
of  palm-trees  raised  their  stately  heads  waving  their  leaves  in  the 
warm   breath   of   the   desert   air,   stretching  up   their  beautiful 
crowned  tops  to  the  glowing  sky,  whilst  on  the  slightly  rising 
ground  stood  the  white  temple  with  its  graceful  dome.     At  the 
foot  of  the  temple  was  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water  of  a  dull- 
greenish   colour,   surrounded   by   a   high   wall   coated    like    the 
temple  with  the  whitest  of  whitewash.     Unromantic,  I   grant, 
but  with  a  charming  effect,  for  in  the  distance  the  temple  looked 
as  if  built  of  white  marble  with  quite  a  Taj-like  appearance.     The 
guide  beckoned  us  to  come  up  to  the  wall,  where  there  was  a  high 
mound  for  us  to  stand  on.     We  stepped  on  to  this,  and  looking 
down  saw  in  the  water  the  largest  number  of  saurians  I  had  ever 
beheld  collected  together  in  one  place ;  a  nauseating  and  heavy 
musky  odour  seemed  to  cling  about  the  pool,  where  the  terrible 
creatures  were  lying  in  the  water  with  their  heads  just  above  the 
surface,  and  so  motionless  were  they  that  you  would  have  thought 
they  were  dead,  for  they  did  not  even  by  the  slightest  movement 
give  the  least   sign   of  life,   or  for  a  moment  relax  ther  stony 
immobility. 

Whilst  we  were  looking  over  the  wall,  the  guide  asked  us  if 
we  wished  to  see  the  crocodiles  fed.  "  Certainly  we  do,  friend  ;  have 
we  not  come  hither  all  the  way  from  Kurrachee  for  this  purpose, 
and  do  you  think  we  should  return  without  seeing  the  sight? 
Go  quickly  and  bring  some  meat,  though  they  do  not  look 
hungry,  I  must  say."  "  No !  Mem  Sahib,  they  are  not  hungry, 
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for  their  stomachs  are  full  since  the  sacred  feast  yesterday,  for 
much  meat  was  brought  and  given  to  them  by  the  devout  Hindoos 
who  came  here  to  pray,  but  your  honour's  commands  shall  be 
obeyed,  I  go  to  fetch  the  meat,"  and  turning  swiftly  he  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  little  \illage  huts,  whilst  we  continued  to 
gaze  fascinated  at  the  sleeping  horrors  that  were  lying  immovable 
on  the  surface  of  the  green  and  slimy  pool.  The  man  soon  returned, 
but  to  our  disgust  instead  of  a  basket  of  meat  he  led  up  a  large 
and  handsome  red  and  white  goat,  of  the  long  and  drooping  eared 
species. 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  brought  the  live  goat  instead  of 
the  basket  of  ready  killed  meat.  He  replied  it  was  all  the  same, 
and  would  be  food  for  the  crocodiles,  that  there  was  no  killed 
meat  ready,  as  all  had  been  disposed  of  yesterday  during  the 
festival,  but  they  would  kill  and  prepare  this  goat  if  I  would  buy 
it.  I  did  not  care  for  the  idea,  but  my  friend  suggested  it  was 
better  for  us  to  buy  the  goat,  as  its  ultimate  fate  was  a  certainty, 
and  if  we  did  not  buy  it  someone  else  was  sure  to  do  so,  and  as  a 
horrid  idea  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  guide  would  suggest 
throwing  the  poor  animal  into  the  tank  as  a  living  sacrifice  to 
these  horrible  crocodiles,  I  consented,  and  said  all  wras  to  be  ready 
by  the  time  we  had  completed  our  round  of  the  little  village.  I 
felt  anxious  we  should  not  encounter  the  big  crocodile  Kajah  who 
was  somewhere  loose  about  the  place,  so  I  told  the  guide  I  did  not 
care  to  see  him  and  I  gave  him  a  wide  berth.  After  our  round 
we  returned  to  the  tank  and  found  everything  ready,  and  the  meat 
cut  into  joints,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  had  so  recently 
been  a  living  animal. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  crocodiles  seized  a  long  bamboo  pole, 
and  jumping  over  the  wall  on  to  a  spit  of  sand  within  the  enclosure, 
commenced  to  stir  up  the  water  as  a  cook  does  a  saucepan  of 
porridge,  but  the  sluggish  beasts  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
disturbed,  so  he  lashed  the  surface  with  his  bamboo  pole ;  this 
seemed  to  awaken  and  enrage  them,  and  they  began  to  snap  their 
jaws.  The  man  then  took  the  biggest  piece  of  meat  and  smote  one 
of  the  largest  crocodiles  on  the  snout ;  he  opened  his  mouth,  seized 
the  meat  and  crunched  the  bones  with  great  gusto,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  gone.  The  man  then  threw  in  the  rest  of  the 
meat  pell  rnell,  and  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  ensued  ;  the  savage 
brutes  fought  and  struggled  for  the  remaining  pieces,  lashed  the 
water  until  it  was  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  foam,  and  with  horrible 
snapping  of  their  teeth  and  huge  jaws  and  crunching  of  the  bones 
they  soon  finished  up  the  last  morsels  of  the  poor  goat.  And  this 
was  the  way  we  saw  them  feed  the  sacred  crocodiles  near  the 
little  white  temple  at  Mugger  Peer, 

E.  I.  MASSY. 
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RVWBNZORl   TO   THE   CONGO  * 

No  apology  is  needed  from  Mr.  Wollaston  for  the  appearance 
of  his  book.  As  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  writing  these 
things  matter  not,  the  book  is  with  us.  And  very  fortunate  we 
are  to  possess  this  faithful  and  graphic  account  of  a  part  of  Africa 
so  little  known  to  Europeans.  We  have  also  to  thank  the  author 
for  showing  us  something  of  the  other  side  of  the  Congo  picture. 
With  one  side  we  are  all  familiar ;  it  has  been  drummed  into  our 
ears  from  every  quarter,  with  the  result  that  few,  if  any,  have 
a  good  word  to  say  regarding  anything  connected  with  the  Congo 
or  its  administration.  A  few  facts  are  worth  a  multitude  of 
opinions,  and  when  these  facts  come  from  so  trustworthy  a  source 
as  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  we  know  that  they  are  the  result  of  personal 
experience,  they  should  go  far  to  undo  some  at  least  of  the 
mischief  done  by  misguided  as  well  as  by  mischievous  authorities. 

The  author  was  the  leader  of  the  expedition  which  undertook 
to  explore  that  great  range  of  mountains  in  Equatorial  Africa 
known  as  the  Euwenzori,  or,  as  they  are  more  often  called,  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  main  object  in  view  was  to  obtain 
further  information  as  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  this  region,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  his  introduction  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant 
is  able  to  tell;  us  that  the  expedition  was  eminently  successful 
both  as  regards  the  species  of  birds  sent  to  the  British  Museum 
and  the  plants  and  seeds  brought  home  by  the  explorers  and  now 
being  cultivated  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh. 

The  author  has  much  to  say  about  East  Africa  which  should  be 
of  use  to  the  intending  settler.  He  hesitates  to  predict  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  stockbreeder,  but  expects  much  from  the  cultivation 
of  cotton.  Most  of  the  native  tribes  he  believes  are  capable  of 
learning  agricultural  methods,  and,  he  adds,  "it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  hope  that  in  a  few  years  the  colony  will  have  become  one 
of  the  great  cotton-producing  centres  of  the  British  Empire," 
He  admits,  however,  that  his  was  but  a  glimpse  of  a  country 

*  '  From  Ruwenzori  to  the  Congo,'  by  A,  E.  B.  Wollaston,  One  vol.,  illustrated, 
15*.  net.  John  Murray,  London. 
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which  is  only  now  in  the  making.  Of  birds  and  beasts  we 
learn  a  good  deal,  and  the  sportsman  will  find  in  these  pages 
much  to  interest  and  attract  him.  Travelling  with  parties 
in  Uganda  has  its  drawbacks,  but  provided  one  is  not  in  a 
hurry  ifc  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  pleasant  enough  and:  at  times 
most  exciting.  Going  westward  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
across  Uganda  the  country  is  poorer  and  less  populated,  and 
Mr.  Wollaston  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sorry  when,  after 
nearly  a  fortnight's  march,  his  party  reached  Toro,  the  capital  of 
the  western  province  of  Uganda  and  the  most  westerly  British 
port. 

Toro  is  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  comparatively  cool,  and 
one  can  sleep  without  the  mosquito-net,  a  luxury  which  only  the 
traveller  in  Central  Africa  is  able  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value. 
Here  the  expedition  met  with  lions,  leopards  and  elephants  in 
abundance,  while  gorgeous  flowers,  birds  and  monkeys  were  seen  on 
every  side.  But  the  greatest  glory  of  Toro  in  the  author's  opinion 
is  the  superb  view  of  the  Euwenzori,  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  mission.  Space,  however,  will  not  permit  of  us  following 
Mr.  Wollaston  into  these  regions,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to, 
peruse  for  himself  this  part  of  the  story.  One  ought,  however,  to 
place  on  record  that  Mr.  Wollaston  gives  as  his  two  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  travelling  in  Africa  the  coming  suddenly  into  the 
comfort  and  luxury  of  the  Sudan  Railway  after  jogging  on  the 
back  of  an  evil-tempered  camel  for  many  weary  days  over  the 
burning  desert,  and  the  almost  intoxicating  sense  of  restfulness, 
to  use  the  author's  words,  which  he  felt  in  gliding  down  the 
Congo  in  canoes  after  trudging  the  hideous  wilderness  of 
Manyuema. 

Mr.  Wollaston  has  much  to  say  about  the  Congo  that  is  new, 
and  one  would  like  to  quote  many  things  from  this  part  of  the 
book,  especially  from  the  author's  excellent  contribution  to  the 
Congo  controversy,  but  here  again  the  exigencies  of  space  have 
to  be  considered.  It  will,  however,  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
author's  mind  if  we  mention  that  while  recognising  the  many 
evils  that  exist  in  the  Congo  State,  he  refuses  altogether  to 
subscribe  to  the  views  expressed  by  those  critics  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  Congo  is  administered  under  a  criminal  regime. 
Very  pertinent  are  his  concluding  remarks,  that  from  our  own 
colonial  experience  we  can  afford  to  treat  generously  the  short- 
comings of  others,  and,  above  all  things,  we  ought  to  assure 
ourselves  absolutely  of  their  truth  before  we  bring  serious 
accusations  against  a  friendly  nation. 

Excellent  maps  and  photographic  reproductions  illustrate  the 
text  of  what  is  a  most  instructive  and  well- written  book,  and  some 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  96,  2  o 
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useful  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  several  appendices.  Here 
one  sees  at  a  glance  the  zones  of  vegetation  in  Ruwenzori,  learns 
much  about  sleeping-sickness  and  tick  fever,  and  gains  practical 
knowledge  regarding  the  approximate  times  and  cost  of  travel 
in  Uganda  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  districts  where 
lions,  leopards,  elephants,  buffalo,  eland  and  other  big  game  are 
most  likely  to  be  met.  The  book  ends  with  a  few  valuable  hints 
on  African  travel  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  anyone 
thinking  of  spending  a  few  months  in  this  wild  but  fascinating 
part  of  the  great  African  continent.  In  short,  the  volume  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  African  literature,  and  the  author's  pleasing 
style  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  narrative. 


PRODUCTS  OP  INDIA* 

Sir  George  Watt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his 
labour.  Similar  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Burkill, 
who  has  given  the  author  much  valuable  aid  in  the  compilation  of 
this  admirable  digest.  As  the  volume  appears  under  the  segis  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  it  may  almost  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  official  publication,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be 
assumed  that  every  safeguard  has  been  used  to  ensure  accuracy 
while  giving  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  intelligence. 

To  get  so  much  matter  into  a  single  volume  was  in  itself  no 
light  undertaking ;  but,  as  a  one-volume  digest  was  commis- 
sioned, no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  author  if  the  letterpress  is 
somewhat  crowded.  Books  containing  over  one  thousand  pages 
are  not  often  compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  and  both  publisher 
and  printer  have  done  well  in  their  selection  of  paper  and  type  for 
what  after  all  can  scarcely  be  called  a  bulky  volume.  With  so 
much  of  practical  interest  within  the  covers,  the  volume  should 
command  a  wide  circulation.  There  are  few  traders  who  have 
not  some  connection  with  India,  and  in  Sir  George  Watt's  book 
they  may  rely  on  finding  their  wants,  whatever  they  may  be, 
well  supplied. 

HANDBOOK  OP  GEOGRAPHY^ 

Another  welcome  addition  to  the  reference  library  is  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Chisholm's  '  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.' 

*  '  The  Commercial  Products  of  India,'  by  Sir  George  Watt.  1  vol.,  price  16s.  net. 
John  Murray. 

f  'Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography,'  by  G.  C.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Seventh  edition.  Price  15s.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  New  York,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta. 
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With  much  of  the  text  we  are  familiar,  but  the  new  matter  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  the  chapter  on  trade  routes, 
with  the  accompanying  maps  showing  express  and  transcon- 
tinental railway  routes  in  Europe,  Eurasia,  and  North  America, 
is  a  most  useful  addition.  To  students  the  volume  is  invaluable, 
and  no  consulate  or  commercial  house  can  afford  to  be  without 
so  excellent  a  guide  to  knowledge. 
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OUR   PARLIAMENTARY   NOTE-BOOK 

Some  questions  asked  during  the  month  in  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to 
Indian  and  Colonial  matters,  and  the  replies  thereto  given  by  the  Ministers 
interrogated. 

COLONIAL  KULES  AFFECTING  IMMIGRANTS. 

Mu.  ESSEX  asked  for  the  names  of  those  colonies  and  depend- 
encies which  insisted  upon  an  emigrant  from  Great  Britain  having 
in  his  possession  a  certain  minimum  sum  in  cash ;  and  what  were 
the  respective  minimum  amounts  in  each  case. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — Immigrants  into  Canada  landing  before 
January  1,  1909,  are  required  to  be  in  possession  of  at  least  $25  ; 
immigrants  landing  between  January  1  and  February  15,  1909, 
must  be  in  possession  of  at  least  $50 ;  immigrants  landing  after 
the  latter  date  must  be  in  possession  of  $25.  Immigrants  into  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  must  be  in  possession  of  i'20.  Immigrants 
into  the  Transvaal  must  have  a  similar  sum  or  a  promise  in 
writing  from  some  employer  of  repute  of  immediate  employment  on 
arrival.  In  the  case  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  an  immigrant 
must  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  has  visible  means  of  support, 
or  he  may  be  required  to  deposit  £50. 

Mr.  B.  DUNCAN  asked  whether  there  was  any  preference  or 
relaxation  in  favour  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  preference  or 
relaxation  in  favour  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  further  reply  to  Mr.  ESSEX, 

COLONEL  SEELY  said, — The  entrance  of  immigrants  under  a 
contract  to  perform  manual  labour  into  Australia  is  forbidden 
unless  the  contract  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  for 
External  Affairs.  The  circumstances  in  which  such  approval 
must  be  given,  and  the  penalty  imposed  on  an  immigrant  landing 
before  approval  has  been  given  are  laid  down  in  the  Common- 
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wealth  Act,  No.  19  of  1905,  the  text  of  which  is  printed  on 
pages  52  and  53  of  the  'Emigration  Statutes  and  General 
Handbook '  issued  by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office. 


ARMY  PENSIONERS  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

MR.  DU  CROS  asked  whether  it  is  proposed  to  allow  Army 
pensioners  the  option  of  commuting  a  portion  of  their  pensions 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  capital  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  to  British  colonies  to  find  employment. 

MR.  HALDANE. — I  presume  the  hon.  member  has  in  mind 
commutation  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  existing  regulations  allow. 
This  would  involve  a  considerable  charge  upon  the  estimates  of 
next  year,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  promise  or, 
indeed,  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  difficult  question  without 
much  consideration. 

MR.  PIKE  PEASE  asked  whether  any  representations  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  for  commuting  the  pensions  of  ex-soldiers  under  the  age 
of  fifty  desiring  to  settle  in  the  British  colonies,  the  nature  of 
these  representations  and  the  answers  thereto. 

MR.  HALDANE. — Eepresentations  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  Australia  suggesting  that  Army  pensioners  should  be  allowed 
to  commute  the  whole  of  their  pensions  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or 
that  partial  commutation  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  pension 
should  cease  at  sixty.  The  Army  Council  were  unable  to  enter- 
tain the  proposals :  but  they  are  considering  the  desirability  of 
allowing  Army  pensioners  in  receipt  of  more  than  Is.  a  day  to 
commute  the  excess  over  Is.  at  an  earlier  age  than  fifty. 


EESERVISTS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

MR.  LONSDALE  asked  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  men 
belonging  to  the  Army  Eeserve  have  been  authorised  to  reside  in 
the  colonies  :  and  what  arrangements  have  been  made  for  recalling 
them  to  the  colours  in  case  of  sudden  emergency  ? 

MR.  HALDANE. — The  conditions  are  contained  in  paragraph 
57662  of  the  Army  Reserve  Regulations  :  the  arrangements  are 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  146-148  of  the  Mobilisation  Regulations. 

MR.  COURTHOPE  asked  what  bonus  had  been  promised  them 
on  their  returning  home  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

MR.  HALDANE. — No  bonus  has  been  promised  or  is  necessary. 

MR.  RENWICK  asked  what  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
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bring  back  to  this  country  the  Keservists  allowed  to  emigrate,  in 
case  we  are  at  war  with  a  naval  Power. 

ME.  HALDANE. — It  will  be  the  duty  of  each  individual 
Eeservist  to  use  the  funds  with  which  he  will  have  been  furnished 
in  effecting  as  expeditious  and  safe  a  journey  home  as  he  can. 


EMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

ME.  KOBEETS  asked  for  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  people 
who  have  been  emigrated  by  distress  committees,  the  amount 
expended  in  so  doing,  and  the  amount  that  has  been  refunded  by 
the  emigrants. 

ME.  JOHN  BUENS. — The  total  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  assisted  to  emigrate  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London  and  by  provincial  distress  committees  in  England  and 
Wales  was  up  to  September  30  last  12,053,  including  8,371 
dependents.  The  expenditure  on  the  emigration  of  those  persons 
amounted  to  £86,282,  of  which  £59,068  was  borne  by  the  first- 
named  authority.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  total  amount  that 
has  been  refunded  by  the  emigrants,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
assisted  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  who  up  to  the  end  of 
September  last  had  received  £2,681,  including  £644  contributed 
by  the  emigrants  before  they  sailed. 


THE  COLONIAL  SECEETAEIAT. 

ME.  BEIDGEMAN  asked  if  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  Colonial  Secretariat  established  after  the  conference  of 
Colonial  Ministers. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  secretarial  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  have  been,  and  are,  engaged  on  work  which  I  trust 
will  be  of  service  to  the  Conference  at  its  next  meeting.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  when  occasion 
offers. 

INDIAN  LOANS. 

ME.  SMEATON  asked  what  precisely  were  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Government  of  India  for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
to  be  empowered  by  the  East  India  Loan  Bill  to  borrow  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  sum  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  £6,200,000  already  borrowed  and  apparently  spent ; 
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upon  what  specific  object  this  sum  of  £6,200,000  had  been  spent ; 
and  whether  the  details  of  this  expenditure  had  been  regularly 
brought  to  account  in  the  annual  financial  statement  issued  by 
the  Government  of  India. 

MR.  BUCHANAN.— The  power  to  raise  £5,000,000  for  general 
purposes  is  asked  for  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be 
able  to  borrow  in  England  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise, 
such  as  a  deficiency  in  remittances  from  India  due  to  a  reduction 
of  the  resources  of  the  Government  of  India,  or  to  unfavourable 
trade  conditions.  The  Secretary  of  State  comes  to  Parliament 
from  time  to  time  for  borrowing  powers  for  these  purposes. 
The  net  indebtedness  under  the  Act  of  1898,  which  was  shown 
in  the  memorandum  presented  last  July  as  £6,200,000,  is  now 
£8,700,000.  The  total  transactions  under  the  Act  are  that 
£17,700,000  have  been  borrowed  at  various  times  and  £9,000,000 
of  temporary  debt  have  been  repaid.  The  loans  of  each  year  and 
the  total  expenditure  of  each  year  are  shown  in  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  Government  of  India ;  but  so  far  as  the  loans  are 
required  to  meet  a  shortage  of  remittances  from  India  it  is  not 
practicable  to  exhibit  them  in  the  accounts  as  appropriated  to 
meet  expenditure  under  particular  heads. 


VICTORIAN  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

In  reply  to  CAPTAIN  MURRAY, 

COLONEL  SEELY  said : — The  Government  of  Victoria  were 
defeated  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  December  3  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  no  confidence,  and  the  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  after  consulting  his  Ministers,  and  after  the  fullest 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  decided  to  grant  a  dissolu- 
tion. My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  newspaper  paragraph 
which  intimates  that  there  is  local  dissatisfaction  with  the  action 
of  the  Governor.  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
it  may  not  be  unfair  to  surmise  that  in  the  paragraph  there  is 
confusion  as  to  the  political  and  party  issues  involved  as  distinct 
from  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Governor. 


THE  CANADIAN  MAGAZINE  POST. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  King, 

MR.  BUXTON  said  : — I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Canadian 
magazine  post,  instituted  last  May,  is  fully  realising  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  has  led  to  a  remarkable  increase  in 
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the  number  of  British  magazines,  periodicals,  and  trade  journals 
sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  the  yearly  number  of  British  publications  sent  to 
the  Dominion  is  some  six  millions  per  annum.  I  am,  moreover, 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  increase  has  been  greatest 
in  the  case  of  magazines  of  high  class.  This  is,  I  think,  not  the 
least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  new  post. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

In  reply  to  ME.  GINNELL, 

MR.  ASQUITH  said : — The  Government  do  not  purpose,  as  at 
present  advised,  to  initiate  legislation  for  the  admission  of  Canadian 
cattle.  I  cannot  give  any  pledges  as  to  the  future ;  nor  can  I 
predict  what  action  may  be  taken  by  any  future  Government. 


BIG  GAME  IN  RHODESIA. 

COLONEL  LOCKWOOD  asked  whether,  in  the  Lomagundi  district 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  it  had  been  decided  by  the  officials  of 
the  British  Chartered  South  Africa  Company  to  exterminate  all 
the  big  game ;  whether  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  hunters  were 
allowed  to  destroy  the  game  to  an  unlimited  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  the  meat,  horns,  and  tusks ;  whether  one  of  the  few 
remaining  herds  of  elephants  had  been  completely  wiped  out ; 
whether  the  preservation  of  species  was  an  Imperial  concern ; 
whether  the  officials  of  the  Chartered  Company  had  the  power, 
without  reference  to  the  Colonial  Office,  to  order  or  permit 
the  total  destruction  of  the  game  over  vast  areas  of  British 
territory ;  and  whether  he  proposed  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter. 

COLONEL  -SB-ELY. — The  Administrator  of  Southern  Ehodesia 
in  April  last  authorised  the  destruction  of  elephants  in  the  district 
of  Lomagundi  except  within  the  Urungwe  game  sanctuary.  He 
has  power  to  do  this  under  an  Ordinance  of  1906,  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  such  destruction  is  in  the  interests  of  public 
safety.  Complaints  of  the  damage  and  danger  caused  by 
these  elephants  have  been  made  for  some  time  past.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  which  the  law  has  vested  in  the  local 
administration. 
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WALFISCH  BAY. 

MB.  LONSDALE  asked  .whether  any  information  had  been 
received  of  communications  having  passed  between  the  German 
Imperial  Colonial  Minister  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  cession 
of  Walfisch  Bay  to  Germany ;  and  whether  the  Government  could 
make  any  statement  on  the  subject. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — Mr,  Merriman  recently  stated  in  the  Cape 
House  of  Assembly  that  the  Cape,  of  which  colony  Walfisch  Bay 
forms  part,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  parting  with  it,  or 
with  the  control  of  it,  and  that  they  were  acting  with  the  other 
South  African  Governments  in  the  matter. 


A   BE CHUAN ALAND   MATTEE. 

SIR  H.  COTTON  asked  whether  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  has  been  called  to  the  case  of  Segkoma,  a  native 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  who  was  arrested  at  Kimberley 
and  detained  as  a  prisoner  without  any  charge  being  laid  against 
him,  whose  application  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  had  been  refused, 
and  concerning  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa  declined  to  give  reasons  for  his  detention ; 
and  whether  his  Majesty's  Government  would  call  for  a  report 
on  the  subject. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  case  is  well  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Segkoma,  who  claimed  to  be  chief  of  the  Batawana 
tribe  and  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  acted  in  that  capacity, 
was  removed  from  that  position  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  on 
the  spot  by  the  Eesident  Commissioner  of  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate  in  1906.  The  Eesident  Commissioner  found  that 
Segkoma  was  not  entitled  to  the  succession  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  tribe  accepted  the  other  claimant,  Mathibi,  as  their  lawful 
chief.  The  tribe  was  deeply  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
succession,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  which  was 
accepted  by  Lord  Selborne  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  likelihood  of  bloodshed  and  tribal 
war,  to  prevent  Segkoma's  return.  Segkoma  has,  therefore,  been 
detained  in  a  different  part  of  the  protectorate  under  the  authority 
of  a  High  Commissioner's  proclamation  of  December,  1906,  which 
recited  the  reasons  given  above  for  the  action  taken. 
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CURRENCY  IN  THE  NIGER  DELTA. 

MR.  ARMITAGE  asked  if  gin  were^a  currency  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Niger,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brass. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — Gin  is  still  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  some  parts  of  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  but  the  Government  are 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  encourage  the  use  of  coin.  They 
have  recently  introduced  a  new  subsidiary  coinage  with  results 
which  are  reported  to  be  encouraging ;  but  the  extreme  conser- 
vatism of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  renders  the  task 
a  difficult  one. 

BRITISH  POLICY  IN  EGYPT. 

MR.  W.  KEDMOND  asked  (1)  whether  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  state- 
ment that  Egypt  already  had  a  constitution  that  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  organic  law,  and  that  the  British  people  were  quite 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Egyptians  for  its  gradual  extension 
as  fast  as  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  population  warranted 
such  a  course,  was  an  official  declaration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment being  ready  so  to  co-operate  ;  (2)  whether  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's 
statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  Great  Britain  would  shortly  proclaim  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  or  was  considering  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion, and  that  Great  Britain  had  given  solemn  pledges  to  Turkey 
and  to  the  European  Powers  to  respect  the  Sultan's  rights  in 
Egypt  and  did  not  desire  to  go  back  on  that  engagement,  might 
be  taken  as  an  official  declaration  of  the  British  Government's 
pledges  and  its  policy  in  regard  to  Egypt. 

MR.  McKiNNON  WOOD. — The  language  used  by  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  is  correctly  quoted,  and  is  approved  by  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

MR.  FELL  asked  whether  any  information  has  reached  the 
Government  respecting  the  reported  murder  of  an  English  settler 
and  his  two  daughters  in  the  New  Hebrides;  and  whether  the 
same  was  caused  by  the  recruiting  laws  in  force  there  under  the 
Convention. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — A  telegram  has  been  received  from  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific  reporting  that 
a  British  settler,  Mr.  Greig,  and  his  two  daughters  had  been 
murdered  by  natives  at  South  Santo  on  October  12,  and  their 
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house  pillaged.  His  Majesty's  ship  Prometheus  and  native  police 
(French  and  British)  had  been  sent  to  the  island.  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  no  other  information  on  the  subject,  but  they 
have  telegraphed  asking  that  full  particulars  may  be  sent  by  mail. 
I  fail  to  attach  any  meaning  to  the  last  part  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's question. 


COLONIAL  TEADE  COMMISSION. 

MR.  FELL  asked  what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
Colonial  Trade  Commission,  promised  at  the  time  of  the  Colonial 
Conference. 

ME.  CHURCHILL. — I  understand  that  the  question  relates  to 
appointments  of  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  self-governing  do- 
minions— appointments  which  were  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
of  the  Imperial  Conference.  Four  such  appointments  have  now 
been  made — one  for  Canada,  one  for  South  Africa,  one  for  Aus- 
tralia, and  one  for  New  Zealand.  We  have  also  appointed  a 
number  of  local  trade  correspondents  at  various  places  in  Canada 
and  in  Newfoundland  in  accordance  with  the  system  previously 
adopted  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  reply  to  a  further  inquiry, 

ME.  CHURCHILL  said  the  Commissioners  would  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  those  reports  would  be  submitted  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  fullest  information  to  the  commercial  classes 
in  this  country. 


NEW  GUINEA  FRONTIER. 

MR.  MITCHELL-THOMSON  asked  whether  any  steps  were  being 
taken  to  provide  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between 
British  and  German  New  Guinea ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Government  was  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement  on  the 
subject. 

SIR  E.  GREY. — A  joint  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  German  Government  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Papua  and  German  New 
Guinea.  The  German  Commissioner,  Captain  Forster,  is 
expected  to  arrive  in  the  boundary  territory  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  while  the  British  Commissioner,  Mr.  Sabine,  Chief 
Government  Surveyor  of  Papua,  is  believed  to  be  already  on  the 
spot. 
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OPIUM  DENS. 

ME.  T.  C.  TAYLOB  asked  whether  the  Government  had 
received  from  the  Governor  of  Hong-Kong  his  report  as  to  what 
action  was  being  taken  to  close  the  opium  dens  there  in  fulfilment 
of  the  instructions  to  do  so  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  May  5 
last ;  whether  anything  had  yet  been  done ;  and  whether  he 
would  lay  upon  the  table  the  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

COLONEL  SEELY. — The  Governor's  recommendations  are  now 
under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  Corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  will  be  laid  down  before  Parliament  in 
due  course, 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 


In  view  of  the  remarkable  ease  of  money,  easier  than  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  thirteen  years  past,  the  New  Year  is  anti- 
cipated with  an  optimistic  feeling  in  financial  circles,  and  the 
outlook  for  investment  securities  of  the  best  class  is  exceedingly 
bright.  In  fact,  with  the  Balkan  cloud  removed,  authorities  are 
almost  unanimous  in  predicting  considerably  better  times  for  the 
stock  markets.  During  the  past  month  the  almost  inevitable 
slackening  of  business  on  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season  has 
made  the  Stock  Exchange  rather  dull  and  there  has  as  a  rule  been 
little  movement  in  prices. 

What  with  the  native  unrest  and  the  prospect  of  a  consider- 
able decline  in  revenue  this  financial  year  because  of  the  serious 
decline  in  railway  earnings,  Indian  securities  have  still  been 
somewhat  out  of  favour,  although  Lord  Morley's  measures  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  restore  confidence  and  prices  have  recovered 
from  the  lowest  of  the  month. 

While  it  bears  evidence  of  the  contraction  of  trade  in  the 
Dominion  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
should  be  received  with  satisfaction  at  the  forthcoming  meeting. 
The  current  loans  and  discounts  decreased  from  ^£15, (531,494  to 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

IKDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (*)       .     .     . 

70,652,540 

1931 

98 

3i96 

Quarterly. 

3%        »      (0        •      .      - 

66,724,530 

1948 

86 

34 

2J%      „      Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

72 

8& 

J} 

3|%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3%      „             „      1896-7 

•• 

(a) 
1916 

80| 

sj 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  80  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(a)  Redeemable  at  a  Quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3%     . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars  L                              . 

£ 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
7* 

100 
100 
100 

81 
147 

78 

BH 

*& 

5i 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2J%  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J%  +) 
net  earnings                  / 

3,000,000 
i     2,000,000 

800,000 

5| 

4§ 

7 

100 
100 

100 

102 
105 

143 

5§ 

*& 

^ 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £j 

2,126,016£ 

*& 

100 

106 

5A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£%  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)    .      .      . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  {t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  It) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  (t) 
Nizam's  State  Kail.  Gtd.  5%  Stock 
Do.  3£%  red.  mort.  debs.      .      .      . 
Eohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  . 
South  Behar,  Limited    .... 
South  Indian  4£%  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd 
Do  capital  stock1                                   » 

4,423,983£ 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
1,074,700 
400,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1  000  000 

P 

4 
4§ 

^ 

5 

? 

5 

? 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100. 
100 
100 
100 

121 
122 
81 
108 
101 
101 
110 
88 
141 
105 
121 
104 

*i 

1 

1 

1 
4 

W 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do  8iy  deb  stock  red 

1,000,000 
500  000 

6 

3i 

100 
100 

124x 

89 

u* 

ft1 

West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do  5°/  debenture  stock        .... 

800,000 
550  000 

6* 
5 

100 
100 

96 
104 

°8 

5& 

43 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank   of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

60,000 

13 

20 

57£ 

*¥ 

4* 

National  Bank  of  India  .           .      . 

48,000 

12 

104 

38i  ' 

Q7 

*^jj 

1 

°8 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


£14,115,338.  but  the  deposits  increased  from  £17,885,148  to 
£19,528,314.  The  cash  resources,  consisting  of  specie,  call  and 
short  loans  and  so  on,  appear  as  £10,365,653  against  £7,344,543. 
The  total  assets  have  increased  from  £23,359,631  to  £25,137,989. 
Despite  the  unfavourable  commercial  conditions  ruling  during  the 
year,  the  profit  was  not  far  short  of  that  for  the  preceding  year, 
amounting  to  £334,383  against  £360,071.  With  the  £138,886 
brought  forward  this  makes  £473,269.  To  maintain  the  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  requires  only  £164,383,  and  out  of  the  remainder 
£61,643  is  written  off  bank  premises,  £8,629  employed  in  pension 
fund  and  other  subscriptions  and  no  less  than  £205,479  carried  to 
reserve,  an  excellent  achievement  for  such  a  year.  These 
appropriations  leave  £33,132  to  be  carried  forward.  With  the 
present  addition  the  reserve  will  reach  $6,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  hea\y  falling-off  in  land  sales  brought  about 
by  the  general  depression,  the  reduction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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interim  dividend  from  £1  to  15s.  a  share  was  no  disappointment ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  only  10s. 
a  share  had  been  paid. 

Canadian  railway  stocks,  like  most  other  securities,  are  rather 
lower  on  the  month,  but  the  decline  is  not  of  much  significance. 
The  last  monthly  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  was 
far  more  satisfactory  than  the  weekly  gross  traffic  returns 
previously  published  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  combined  system  showed  a  decrease  of  £71,600, 
but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  saving  of  £75,100 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present          When  Re- 
Amount.       '   deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter!)  Guaranteed       i   Knf)  OOO         1Q10 
colonial/     by  Great         1>500,00 

102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        )    Britain.          1,700,000         1913 

105 

3 

4%  Reduced  Bonds    .        1,984,521\ 
4%       „     Eegd.  Stock  '     4,458,615) 

1910 

/  102 
\  lOOJa 

Z     }   !  Jan.—  1  July. 

3£%  1884  Begd.  Stock  I     4,788,700 

1909-34 

99 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4%  1885  Ins.  Stock     ,       3,545,100 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t)  \  11,009,214 

1910-35* 
1938 

Ida 
98$s 

JTL 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

2i%       >»             ,,     (4 

2,000,000 

1947 

81 

3I 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock    . 

2,045,760 

1941 

84|o; 

8*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5%  Debentures      .     . 
5%  Sterling  Bonds      . 

346,700 
308.000 

1910 
1923 

102 
108 

*§ 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%        „       Debs.      .           205,000 

1928 

101 

3£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock     ....           164,000 

1949 

81 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3%  Inscrideb  .      .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

85 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4% 

482,800 

1934 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal      3%     Deb.\ 
Stock       .     .      .      ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

81 

3*i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.     „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

105       |     3fJ 

I 

Quebec  4%  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3£%  Con.  Stock   . 

385,000 
515,095 

1923 
drawings 

101 

92z 

4 
3| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

110 

4 

Do.  4%  Stg.  Bonds     . 

300,910 

1922-28* 

102 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3£%  Bonds      .     . 

1,169,844 

1929 

92 

*i 

Vancouver  4%  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

100 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds  ;         117.200         1932 

100 

*& 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5%  Debs.    . 

138,000 

1914 

102 

41 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

(<)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
pei- 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

y 

• 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     . 

1,460,160 

/o 

7 

$100 

181     m 

Do.  4%  Preference    .... 

£9,661,032  !           4 

Stock 

103i          Sljj 

Do.  5%  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Ed.  1915 

£7,191,500  |           5 

109           3j 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£22,548,323 

4 

105a;         3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil. 

20§        nil. 

Do.  5%  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

102           4£ 

Do.  5%  2nd         „           ... 

£2,530,000 

5 

91           5& 

Do.  4%  3rd          „           ... 
Do.  4%  Guaranteed 

£7,168,055 
£9,129,315 

3 

4 

50i         6tf 
90|         4f 

Do.  5%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .      . 

£4,270,375 

5 

128           8| 

Do.  4%  Cons.  Deb.  Stock    .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

102J 

3i_ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

250           4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

7 

50 

74           4JJ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

200,000             8 

$50 

£17J         4ft 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319   39s.  per  sh. 

1 

27 

v« 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000  :60s.  per  sh. 

10* 

75£ 

m 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada 

50,000             8 

5 

6 

6| 

Do.  new    

25,000 

8 

3 

3 

8 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def  . 

£400,000 

8 

Stock 

137 

sin 

Kail  way        .     .     .       JPref 

£300,000 

6 

Stock 

1084 

^ 

€1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(*)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable.   I 

Price.        Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

3£%  Sterling  Bonds    . 

1     2,178,800 

j 
1941-7-8f 

93         3£ 

3%  Sterling        ,, 

325,000  I       1947 

80     ;     4T!g 

4%  Inscribed  Stock    . 

320,000     1913-38* 

101          4       . 

1,  Jan.  —  1  -July. 

4%          ,,            ,, 

472,594          1935 

106x       3f 

4%  Cons.  Ins.     ,, 

200,000  i       1936 

101*       3Ji 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Yield  calculated  on  latest  date. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

in  working  expenses,  so  that  the  month  of  October  resulted 
actually  in  a  net  increase  of  £3,400.  This  reduces  the  net 
decrease  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  half-year  to  i£37,900. 

The  Canadian  Pacific's  results  for  October  showed  a  gross 
increase  of  $311,000,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  $336,000  in 
working  expenses,  making  a  decrease  of  $25,000  in  net  earnings. 
In  view  of  the  large  margin  of  profit  over  the  sum  required  to 
maintain  its  dividend  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  not,  of  course, 
placed  under  the  obligation  of  stringently  cutting  down  its 
expenses. 
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It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  write  much  about  results  so  far  as 
the  Australian  harvest  is  concerned ;  but  the  reports  to  hand  are 
good,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  South 
Australia.  The  autumn  drought  in  Victoria  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  New  South  Wales  has  affected  the  wool  clip,  bat  prices 
are  keeping  up  and  are  likely  to  be  maintained.  Taking  the 
Commonwealth  and  State  accounts  together  and  deducting  dupli- 
cations, the  year  1907-8  shows  a  surplus  of  ^62,407,773,  which 
compares  favourably  with  £2,398,388  for  1906-7.  These  sur- 
pluses go  to  the  States.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  current 
year  can  hardly  reach  ,£41,000,000,  last  year's  grand  total. 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock   t 
3i%      „              „      t 

3%  „  „  t 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 

100 

87 

3f 

it 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4%  Inscribed,  1882-3  . 
4%  „  1885  . 
3|%  „  1889  (t) 

3%  ;;  ^  \  ' 

3,735,900 
5,970,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,212,031 

1908-13* 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 
102 

98* 
101 
87* 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3£%  „  „  M 
3%  „  „  (*) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-SOf 
1922-47f 

103 
105 
99 

86 

8j 
8H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Bonds  .  .  . 

An  .... 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

8J%  M  „  0 

3%  ,.  „  A 

3°/                             A 
/a            »                 „      (t) 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

3,646,600 
1,365,300 
6,257,400 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1909-16* 
1916 
1916-7-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
1916  $  or 
after. 

102A 
102 
102 

— 

33 
3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Inscribed    . 
3J%      „            ft  ..     . 

3%  „  t  .  . 
3%  „  *  .  . 

1,876,000 
3,780,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

101 

97J 
87$ 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3J%  Inscbd.  Stock  (£) 

3,856,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40* 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

103 
86A 

i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

OUJJ 

"4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.  t  No  allowance  for  redemption.  (*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000           1921 

102           3J| 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Deb.        .          850,000     i  1915-22* 

100           4£ 

Do.     Harbour    Trust)        9,ft  ^^         iqnft  q 
Comrs.5%Bds.       ./I       250»°° 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .      .      .      1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101 

4^3g- 

Melbourne         Trams)    1  AfiA  f^ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.      .  /   *  '  oou  '  uu 

1914-16* 

104 

*b 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4^%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4j4 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     .         640,000 

1912-13 

102           3ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     .         300,000           1919 

i 

102           3J| 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

•h 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

12 
£130 

,000 
,900 

6 

±1 

5 
100 

4* 
99 

6« 
^ 

Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4%  Debs.,  Guartd.    . 

360 

,000 

4 

100 

102 

3£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  . 

40 

,000 

14 

40 

106 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100 

j  \s\s  vr 

,000 

10 

20 

'     43£ 

4, 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60 

,000 

14 

25 

62 

sf 

Do.  4%  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits    .      . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99£ 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80 

,000 

12i 

5 

7 

8£ 

Do.  4%  Perp.  Deb.  Stock      .... 

£1,900 

,000 

4 

100 

;  1024 

3£ 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock   .... 

154 
£620 

,000 
,000 

7 
4| 

5 
100 

52 
108 

Sf 

Do.  4%            „            „          .... 

£1,643 

,210 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4%   A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,144 

,692 

4 

100 

82£ 

4il 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  . 

£727 

695 

4 

100 

84 

4| 

Australian  Agricultural  £25       .      .      . 

20 

j  \J\JU 

,000 

£4 

21i 

i     72 

•i 

5£ 

South  Australian  Company 

14 

,200 

12| 

20 

61 

*& 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .      .      . 

42 

,479 

6i 

1 

I 

10 

Do.  5%  Cum.  Pref  

87 

,500 

5 

10 

9| 

$k 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5%  Debs.  1910-12  . 

£460 

,000 

5 

100 

101 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  1918-22-24   .... 

£250 

,000 

^ 

100 

101 

** 

Indeed,  there  are  rumours  of  a  possible  deficit,  but  as  these 
rumours  are  mainly  traceable  to  party  quarters  they  must  be 
somewhat  discounted. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FINANCE. 

SIE  JOSEPH  WARD'S  LATEST  STATEMENT. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  made  from  time  to  time 
about  our  maturing  loans  and  our  difficulty  to  meet  or  arrange 
for  same.  I  may  say  that  in  this  respect,  as  Minister  for  Finance, 
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I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever,  as  the  following  results  will 
show  :— In  1906-7  £2,168,766  fell  due  and  had  to  be  provided  for. 
Of  this  amount  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,648,466  was  renewed, 
£255,300  converted,  and  £261,800  paid  off.  In  this  transaction 
a  net  saving  of  interest  was  made  at  the  rate  of  £2,610  10-5.  per 
annum,  while  the  net  cost  of  renewal  and  conversion  was  only 
£2,167  11s.  \d.  A  reduction  of  interest  was  effected  on  several 
parcels,  and  in  no  case  were  renewals  made  under  par,  a  premium 
amounting  to  £1,704  being  obtained  in  one  large  parcel. 

In  1907-8  £2,582,900  matured,  £887,600  was  renewed, 
£196,500  was  converted,  £924,000  was  paid  off  out  of  sinking 
funds,  £40,000  was  paid  out  of  State  Coal  Mine  profits,  and 
£529,100  was  paid  off  by  the  issue  of  new  stock  or  debentures ; 
£955,817  of  this  account  was  actually  written  off  the  debt,  and 
an  annual  reduction  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  in  respect  of 
such  debt  was  made  amounting  to  £63,744.  The  actual  saving 
of  interest  per  annum  on  amounts  matured  and  replaced  by  new 
debentures  and  stock  amounted  to  £2,004,  while  the  increase  to 
the  public  debt  in  respect  of  these  debentures  was  only  £8,183. 

In  1908-9  (the  current  year)  £3,133,238  matured.  Of  this 
amount  £1,333,488  has  already  been  dealt  with,  £1,255,438  has 
been  renewed,  and  £78,050  redeemed  by  the  issue  of  new  deben- 
tures or  stock.  Of  the  amount  renewed  £883,400  formerly 
carrying  4  per  cent,  interest,  has  now  been  renewed  at  3J  per 
cent.,  effecting  a  direct  saving  in  interest  to  the  Dominion  of 
£4,417  per  annum.  In  no  instance  was  any  discount  allowed  for 
renewals  where  a  reduced  rate  on  interest  was  not  made.  The 
renewals  were  effected  on  the  same  terms  as  the  old  debentures. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  those 
falling  due  later  on,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  stringency  of  trie- 
market  our  financial  transactions  have  been  carried  on  without 
any  extra  cost  to  the  country.  During  the  current  year  the 
Government  have  been  able  to  effect  a  revision  of  its  management 
charges  in  London  on  its  Inscribed  Stock,  which  gives  an 
immediate  gain  to  the  Dominion  of  about  £2,000  per  annum.  A 
reduction  of  the  bank's  charge  on  flotation  of  our  loans  has  also 
been  obtained,  giving  us  a  concession  of  £2,500  per  million  on  the 
flotation  charge. 

The  result  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  show  that  the 
revenue  from  all  sources  is  coming  in  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  I  believe  myself  that  the  estimate  made  in  the  Budget 
will  be  fully  realised.  I  calculate  the  result  will  be  approximately 
as  follows  : — we  commenced  the  j^ear  with  £767,849 ;  our  revenue 
for  the  year  should  be  at  least  £8,985,000 ;  this  gives  a  total  of 
£9,752,849  ;  our  expenditure,  including  the  Supplementary  Appro- 
priations, is  set  down  at  £8,878,346 ;  leaving  a  gross  surplus  of 
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£874,500 ;  from  this  we  must  further  deduct  the  interest  on  our 
new  loans  which  is  likely  to  come  to  charge  for  the  current  year, 
say  £25,000  ;  that  reduced  it  to  £849,500  ;  and  the  contribution 
for  the  Public  Works  fund  of  £800,000 ;  will  leave  a  net  surplus 
of  £49,500.  I  have  not  included  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Kailway,  as  the 
expenditure  in  respect  thereof  will  cover  this. 

Our  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ending  30th  September 
shows  an  increase  of  £310,473  over  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
and  our  opponents,  in  their  effort  to  adversely  criticise  the 
Government,  overlook  the  fact  that  I  have  paid  out  of  revenue 
£300,000  of  the  floating  debt  of  £700,000  of  Treasury  Bills.  I 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5/c  Bonds    .... 

266,300 

1914 

106 

±J 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4°/  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302         1929 

107 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

34%  Stock  (t)    .     .     . 
3%  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

10,098,802 
9,659,980 

1940 
1945 

98* 
87| 

3f 
8f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re- 
Amount,         deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000       1934-8* 

107 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000  !       1917 

106 

4* 

10  April-  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  N.  Z.  sharesf 

150,000  !    div.  5% 

lOx 



Do.  4%  Gua.  StockJ  . 
Christchurch   6%| 
Drainage  Loan  .      .  ) 

£1,000,000         1914 
200,000         1926 

100 
118* 

4^       April—  Oct. 
4-{j         30  June—  31  Dec. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

H8J 

4J 

Napier  Hbr.   Bd.   5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

4£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

4| 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2|  paid/ 

150,000 

div.  12% 

5J|       Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     .  / 

200,000 

1909 

100 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .      . 
Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

173,800 
443,100 

1920 
1934 

98 
108 

s 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan       ...      .) 

100,000  I  1914-29 

110| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

1929 

116*         413 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .      . 

165,000         1933 

102^     !     4§* 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport     Hbr.      4%\ 
Debs  / 

150,000         1925 

101 

0 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  £6  13s.  4d.  Shares  with  £3  6s.  8d.  paid  up. 
1  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government 
(a;)  Ex  Dividend. 
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have  also  provided  a  sinking  fund  for  the  whole  of  the  lands  for 
settlement  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £6,000,000,  as  well  as 
a  sinking  fund  of  a  like  amount  in  respect  of  money  expended 
upon  the  Maori  war  amounting  to  £3,995,000,  so  we  are  setting 
aside  £99,950  per  annum  for  this  purpose  at  present,  and  which 
will  increase  as  lands  for  settlement  are  purchased. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  Dominion  on  March  31st  last  was 
£66,453,897,  of  which  £27,623,547  has  been  raised  since  1891.  Of 
this  amount  £18,306,051  may  be  set  down  as  interest-bearing  debt, 
and  therefore  the  interest  paid  thereon  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  One  of  the  largest  items  is  £4,110,000, 
raised  for  advances  to  settlers,  the  interest  in  respect  of  which  is 
not  only  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  there  is  clear  profit 
for  the  department  after  paying  all  expenses  of  over  1  per  cent,  on 
the  money  borrowed  for  advances  to  settlers  and  workers.  Land 
for  settlements  is  responsible  for  £5,890,000.  The  interest  actually 
earned  on  moneys  borrowed  for  this  purpose  is  over  4J  per  cent. 
To  provide  loans  for  local  bodies  £2,603,000  was  raised,  which 
returns  an  interest  of  at  least  3  per  cent.  Additions  to  open  lines, 
£2,350,000,  may  be  set  down  as  producing  3  per  cent.  Reserve 
fund  securities,  £800,000,  earn  3£  per  cent. ;  £503,000  raised  for 
purchase  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand  preference  shares  returns  an 
interest  of  7£  per  cent.  New  Zealand  Consol  deposits,  £500,000 — 
the  interest  paid  is  more  than  recouped  by  reinvestment  of  the 
deposits  received.  Other  items,  such  as  State  coal  mines,  advances 
to  workers  and  purchase  of  native  lands  make  up  the  amount,  and 
all  of  these  may  be  fairly  put  down  as  interest-producing.  The 
balance  of  public  debt,  £9,317,000,  includes  money  raised  for 
railways,  roads,  bridges,  telegraph  extension  and  public  buildings. 
On  the  total  public  debts  outstanding  on  March  31st,  1891,  the 
average  interest  charge  was  £4  10s.  3d.  per  £100.  The  average 
rate  now  is  £3  14s.  Id.  per  £100,  so  that  during  the  period  1891 
to  1908  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  our  public  debt  has  declined 
by  fifteen  shillings  and  eightpence  per  £100. 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  money-market  in  New  Zealand 
I  desire  to  give  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Dominion  : — 

IN  THE  BANKS. 

1897         1902         1907 
£14,290,512    £17,231,767    £23,517,111 

IN  THE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Post  Office    .      .   £4,744,925        £6,883,787        £11,523,231 
Private     .      .      .      £775,155  £993,090          £1,301,832 


£5,520,080        £7,876,877        £12,825,063 


Grand  total  £19,810,592       £25,108,644        £36,342,174 
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During  last  year  and  also  this  year  the  Government  advances 
to  settlers  and  workers  will  amount  to  upwards  of  three  millions 
sterling,  and  to  local  public  bodies  in  the  same  period  nearly 
£400,000.  In  addition  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  loan  money 
of  the  Government  is  coming  from  beyond  New  Zealand  and  has 
been  so  for  the  last  few  years. 

Among  forthcoming  South  African  issues  will  be  that  of 
Pretoria,  which  proposes  to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half  at 
4  per  cent,  interest.  A  considerable  part  of  this,  however,  will, 
it  is  intended,  be  subscribed  by  the  Transvaal  Government.  In 
view  of  the  prominent  position  that  the  city  would  probably 
assume  in  a  federated  South  Africa  the  new  stock  will  doubtless 
command  a  ready  market. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Present 
Amount. 


Price"     !    Yield'    >    Interest  Payable. 


CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds  .... 

620,500 

dwgs. 

101 

4&       15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed 

3,733,195 

1923 

104 

8f         1  June—  1  Dec. 

4%  1886         „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

102*         3U       15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3J%1886       „          (t). 

1  15,437,574 

1929-49f 

96 

8|         1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%  1886         „          (*). 

!     7,553,590 

1933-43f 

84 

-  3|         1  Feb.  —  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£%  Bonds,  1876    .      . 

758,700 

1919 

104 

4^         15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4%  Inscribed  (0     .      . 

;     3,026,444 

1937 

106 

811       Apr.—  Oct. 

3*%          »       (0     •      • 

3,714,917 

1914-39f         96£     :     3i£     1  1  June—  1  Dec. 

3%           „       (0     .      . 

nP-T>  A.  XTOTT  A    A   T 

6,000,000 

1929-49J  i       82£     i     3{|     •  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  Guartd.  Stock  (t)  .      35,000,000     1923-53f 


1  May— 1  Nov. 


(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4%  .      .   !        663,000 

1954 

92           4/B 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%       .      .   j     1,874,150 

1953 

100       i     4^ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%       .      .      .           850,000           1951-3 

99           4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4%        .        5,500,000 
Pieterrnaritzburg  4%            625,000 

1933-4  i       94 
1949-53!       94tf 

§ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %     . 
Band  Water  Board  4% 

380,540 
3,400,000 

1964 
1935 

95 

96£ 

4| 

30  Juna  —  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

(x)  Ex  dividend, 
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November's  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  was  £14,327 
less  than  October's,  but  the  decrease  was  more  than  accounted  for 
by  the  shorter  length  of  the  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  daily 
average  showed  an  increase  of  552  ounces.  This  table  shows 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 

Dividend 
for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Amount. 

Year. 

up. 

; 

RAILWAYS. 


£2,500,000 


Mashonaland  5%  Debs  ...... 

Rhodesia  Rlys.    5%   1st  Mort.    Debs.V  „„  mn  nnn 

guar.  by  B.S.  A.  Co.  till  1915  .      .      .  /;  £2  '  00°  '  00° 

Iloyal  Trans-African  5%  Debs.  Hep.     .     £1,858,700 


100 
100 
100 


78 
8G 


BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f        .... 

80,000    : 

160  000 

6 
8 

5         4£         6| 

6£  !     7-|         6J 

Natal  Bank  £10 

148  232 

12 

01       QI         q  9 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10      .      . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .      . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
South  African  Breweries      .... 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .      . 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Bed  
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10 

110,000 
61,941  , 
60,000 
965,279  ! 

6,000,000  ; 

£1,250,000 
68,066 
10,000  i 
45,000 

4 
16 
10 
20 
nil 
5 
7 
7 
5 

.-"a          °«              ylG 

25     :  64           4 
5         4       ,  12£ 
1         l&ajf  13$ 
.1         ||    I    nil 
100       98£         5TV 
5         3£         9 
10         5       :  14 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

97 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

85 

3if 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .      . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3/ff 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).      .      . 

2,850,000 

1940 

88^ 

3T9g 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 

1,485,733 

1918-43f 

99 

3f96 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 
Do.  3£%  ins.  (0     .      . 

1,099,048 
1,455,300 

1934 
1919-49f 

107 
97* 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 
24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%   guaiO 
Great  Britain  (t)  .  j 

600,000 

1940 

95 

&i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

311 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3A%  ins.  (t) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.    .      . 

702,813 
422,593 

1929-54f 
1917-42* 

99 
103 

3£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t).     .      . 
Hong-  Kong  &  Shang-1! 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

600,000 
120,000 

1922-44f 
Div.£315s. 

£82 

S 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
-  Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  («)  Ex  dividend. 
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the  returns  moiith  by  month  for  several  years  past  and  for  the 
year  in  which  the  war  commenced, 


1908. 


1907. 


1906. 


1905. 


1904. 


1899. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January  . 

2,380 

,124 

2,283 

,741    1 

,820,739 

1  5fi8 

508 

1,226 

846 

1 

534  583 

February 

2,301 

,971 

2,096 

,434   1 

,731,664 

1,545 

,371 

1,229 

,726, 

1 

,512,860 

March 

2,442 

,022 

2,287 

,391    1 

,884,815 

1,698 

,340 

1,309 

,329 

1 

,654,258 

April.      .      .      2,403 

,500 

2,281 

,110   1 

,865,785 

1,695 

,550 

1,299 

,576 

1 

,639,340 

May  .     ;,....    2,472 

,143 

2,227 

,838!  1 

,959,062 

1,768 

,734! 

1,335 

,826 

1 

,658,268 

June  .      .      .      2,442 

,329 

2,155 

,976!  2 

,021,813 

1,751 

,412: 

1,309 

,231 

1 

,665,715 

July  ...      2,482 

,608 

2,262 

,813   2 

,089,004 

1,781 

,944 

1,307 

,621 

1 

,711,447 

August    .      .      2,496 

,869 

2,357 

,602f  2 

,162,583 

1,820 

,496 

1,326 

,468 

1 

,720,907 

September    .      2,496 

,112 

2,285 

,424   2 

,145,575 

1,769 

,124' 

1,326 

,506 

1 

,657,205 

October  .      .      2,624 

,012 

2,351 

,344j  2 

,296,361 

1,765 

,047 

1,383 

,167 

j 

November    .      2,609 

,685 

2,335 

,406   2 

,265,625 

1,804 

,253' 

1,427 

,947 

ftl 

,028,057 

December     . 

— 

2,478 

,659i  2 

,336,961 

1,833 

,295! 

1,538 

,800 

I 

Total  *     . 

27,151 

,375 

27,403 

,738j24 

,579,98720,802 

,07416,054 

,809; 

15 

,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 

t  State  of  war. 

A  further  net  increase  of  2,161  hands  during  November  was 
shown  by  the  Band  native  labour  return,  12,324  fresh  Kaffirs 
having  joined,  while  10,163  were  lost  to  the  mines  through  time 
expiry  and  other  wastage.  There  was  a  diminution  of  only  nine- 
teen in  the  supply  of  Chinese.  In  the  following  table  the  details 
of  the  monthly  returns  for  two  years  past  are  shown  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

November  1906 

9,061 

6,919 

2,142 

78,  177f 

53,004 

December  „ 

9,843 

6,789 

3,054 

81,231f 

52,889 

January  1907 

10,070 

7,734 

2,336 

83,  567  f 



February 

10,673 

6,578 

4,095 

87,662f 

53,736 

March 

11,146 

7,967 

3,179 

90,841f 

53,651 

April 

8,318 

7,335 

983 

91,824f 

53,588 

May 

7,649 

7,804 

155* 

91,669f 

53,409 

June 

6,132 

8,014 

1,882* 

89,787f 

51,497 

July 

7,952 

8,146 

194* 

89,593f 

51,441 

August 

10,283 

7,962 

2,321 

91,914f 

49,071 

September 

10,743 

7,345 

3,398 

95,312f 

46,262 

October  . 

11,428 

7,130 

4,298 

99,610f 

42,338 

November 

10,990 

7,091 

3,899 

103,599f 

37,728 

December 

9,784 

7,003 

2,781 

106,290f 

35,676 

January  1908 

11,455 

9,121 

2,334 

118,204 

31,840 

February 

17,970 

10,329 

7,641 

125,845 

28,406 

March 

15,245 

11,230 

4,015 

129,860 

26,504 

April 

10,290 

9,159 

1,131 

130,991 

24,059 

May 

8,149 

9,644 

1,495* 

129,496 

21,667 

June 

9,360 

8,985 

375 

129,871 

21,636 

July       . 

11,725 

9,257 

2,468 

132,339 

18,413 

Augu&t  . 

11,988 

10,799 

1,209 

133,548 

17,006 

September 

14,129 

11,497 

2,632 

136,180 

14,655 

October. 

14,754 

11,769 

2,985 

139,165 

12,317 

November 

12,324 

10,163 

2,161 

141,326 

12,298 

*  Net  loss. 


f  Exclusive  of  Robinson  group. 


Important   developments  have  occurred    during  the  month 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Khodesian  railway  north- 
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ward.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  Chartered  Company 
should  form  a  new  company  and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  the  extension  from  the  present 
terminus  at  Broken  Hill  to  a  point  on  the  Congo  frontier,  whence 
a  further  line  within  the  Congo  would  be  built  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Tanganyika  Concessions  Company.  Partly  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  obtain  a  Government 
guarantee  for  railway  debenture  issues  this  arrangement  has 
fallen  through,  and  the  Tanganyika  Company  is  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  within 
Rhodesian  territory  also,  the  Chartered  Company  granting  a 
concession  with  certain  mineral  and  land  rights. 

Fresh  financial  interest  has  been  imparted  to  our  West 
African  possessions  by  the  revival  in  the  market  for  the  shares 
in  mines  of  the  Gold  Coast,  on  the  one  hand,  and  important  oil 
discoveries  in  Nigeria  on  the  other.  As  regards  the  gold  mines 
the  active  participation  of  the  great  Consolidated  Gold  Fields 
Company  of  South  Africa  is  a  significant  development,  especially 
in  view  of  Lord  Harris's  optimistic  statements  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  one  of  the  West  African  companies.  As  for  the 
striking  of  oil  by  the  Nigeria  Bitumen  Corporation,  the  importance 
to  the  Empire  at  large  of  the  possession  of  a  valuable  oil-field 
in  these  regions  has  already  been  recognised  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Corporation's 
enterprise. 

Rhodesia's  gold  output  for  November  was  rather  disappointing, 
showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  9,000  ounces  compared  with  October's 
return,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


MONTH. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

January 

199,380 

168,240 

155,337 

February 

191,635 

145,397 

137,561 

March 

200,615 

167,424 

160,722 

April  . 

212,935 

175,210 

157,108 

May  . 

223,867 

189,216 

169,218 

June  . 

224,920 

192,506 

170,083 

July  . 

. 

228,151 

191,681 

173,313 

August 

220,792 

192,106 

179,000 

September 

204,262 

192,186 

173,973 

October 

, 

1          205,466 

191,478 

161,360 

November 

j 

196,668 

183,058 

175,656 

December 

• 

— 

190,383 

171,770 

Total 

2,308,691 

2,178,885 

1,985,101 

Egyptian  securities  have  remained  fairly  steady  during  the 
month.    The  country's  Budget  for  1909  provides  for  an  estimated 
revenue  showing  a  net  increase  of  £70,000   and  for  ordinary 
VOL.  XVI.— No.  96.  2  i 
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expenses  showing  an  increase  of  ^120,000.     This  will  still  leave 
a  surplus  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  

£7,640,400 
£55,971,960 

3 
4 

100 
100 

100 
lOlf 

I 

i     3 
3£ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

300,000 

8 

10 

20* 

Bank  of  Egypt      

40,000 

18 

12jV 

36 

6i 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
,,                ,,               ,,       Preferred 

496,000 
125,000 

9 

4 

5 
10 

3 

1     6 
4& 

Bonds     . 

£2,350,000 

3i 

100 

86* 

!     4 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


TRUSTEE. 


December  21, 1908. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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